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TiJAAN, or MAN (ComeHus), a 
Dutch painter, bom at Delft in 
1621, and died in 1 706, aged 85. He 
was instracted in the rudiments of 
the art by an obscure painter, and 
having a strong inclination for travel, 
he went to Paris when he was very 
young, where he met with sufficient 
encouragement to supply him with 
the means of extending his journey 
to Italy, which was the ultimate oIh 
ject of his wishes. Arrived in the 
metropolis of art, he was inde&ti- 
gable in his studies, and by the most 
assiduous application, during a resi- 
dence of three years, he became an 
abl^ and coiTect designer. He after^ 
wards went to Venice, where the 
works of Titian, particularly his 
portraits, were the chief objects of 
his attention. He at length returned 
to Holland, after an absence of nine 
years, and established himself in his 
native city, where he distinguished 
himself as a painter of history and 
portraits, in the latter of which he 
particularly excelled. One of the 
most admired paintings at Delft is a 
large picture, by this artist, of the 
portraits of the most eminent medi- 



cal characters of his time, painted 
for the hall of the surgeons, which 
has more of the attributes of the 

Venetian than the Dutch school. 

PUk, 

MAAS (Dirk), a Dutch painter, 
bom at Haerlem about 1656. He 
was at first a disciple of Hendrick 
Mommers, who commonly painted 
Italian markets, and pcu*ticularly 
excelled in the still-life, which he 
introduced, such as roots, herbs, 
fruit, and plants. But, after some 
time spent in practising under that 
master, he disliked that manner, and 
those kinds of subjects ; and there- 
fore placed himself as a disciple under 
Nicholas Berchem, the best artist of 
his time, and with whose style he 
was particularly delighted. It was 
thought he might have made consi- 
derable figure in the manner of Ber- 
chem, had not his attention to it 
been withdrawn by his seeing some 
of the works of Hugtenburgh. which 
inspired him with a desire to imitate 
him ; and from that time he gave 
himself up entirely to paint battles, 
chases, and such processions as were 
attended with cavalcades of horse. 
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He studied those animals after na- 
ture; and with exceeding care ob- 
served all their motions, actions, and 
different attitudes, till he designed 
them with great readiness, and with 
such a character of truth, that he 
gained the reputation of being a 
good painter in that particular style. 
^Hovb, 

MAAS (Arnold Van), a Flemish 
painter, bom about 1620. He was 
a disciple of David Teniers, from 
whom he acquired the art of imitating 
simple nature. The meetings, dances, 
weddings, and conversations of villa- 
gers and boors are his general sub- 
jects, which he executed with spirit 
and humour. But, having an earnest 
desire to improve his taste, he tra- 
velled to Italy, and studied there 
profitably for some years; though 
he reaped no advantage from his 
labours or abilities; for before he could 
enjoy the fruits of his study, appli- 
cation, and singular merit, he died 
on his journey, returning to his own 
country. However a great number 
of his drawings and designs are still 
preserved in the collections of the 
curious. — Sand., Pilk. 

MAAS (Nicholas), a Dutch por- 
trait painter, born at Dort in 1632, 
and died in 1693, £^ed 61. He 
was instructed in the school of Rem- 
brandt; yet he soon quitted the man- 
ner when he quitted the academy 
of that eminent master, for he found 
the ladies of his time were too deli- 
cate to approve of the dark style of 
Rembrandt's colouring in their por- 
traits, though it had abundance of 
force. He had a ready pencil and 
a very spirited touch, which proved 
very advantageous to him in portrait 
painting, to which he confined his 
hand, and in that way was so very 
successful, that it was even doubted 
whether any other painter in that 
style was ever more fortunate in 
hitting a likeness* He was con- 



tinually employed, and his works so 
earnestly solicited, that it was ac- 
counted a favour to procure a por- 
trait from him. It is recorded ef 
this master, that happening one day 
to visit Jordaens, in order to take a 
view of his paintings, and being ex- 
ceedingly struck with their beauty, 
Jordaens, addressing Maas, asked . 
him what were the subjects he 
painted. Maas, in a little confu- 
sion, answered, "that he was a 
painter of portraits." To which the * 
other repHed, **I pity you most 
sincerely, brother artist, for being a 
martjrr to that style of painting, 
where, let your merit be ever so 
great, you are condemned to suffer 
the whim, the folly, the imperti- 
nence, and also the ignorance, of 
such a number of both sexes." — 
Sandrart. 

MABUSE or MALBEUGIUS 
(John de), an historical and portrait 
painter, bom at Maubeuge in ] 499, 
and died in 1562, aged 63. No men- 
tion is made from what master this ' 
artist derived his knowledge of the 
art of painting; but in his youth he 
was laborious in his practice, and his 
principal studies were after nature, 
by which he acquired considerable 
truth in his compositions. To im- 
prove himself in his profession he 
travelled to Italy, and became an 
artist of great repute in his time. 
He had a good pencil, and finished 
his pictures highly, with great care ; 
yet notwithstanding his studies in 
Italy, and the correctness of his 
design, he never could arrive at the 
elegance of the Roman school. His 
manner was dry, stiff, and laboured, 
but he was exceedingly industrious iu 
giving a polished smoothness to hia 
colouring. By King Henry VIH. 
of England he was employed to 
paint the portraits of some of his 
children, which gained him great 
reputation, as he finished them deli- 
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cately, and gave them spirit and 
livc^liness. Ako he painted several 
others for the nohility who attended 
the court at London. Many ex- 
cellent works of Mabuse are at 
Middlebuig. One of his best per- 
formances is the altar-piece of the 
great church, representing the De- 
scent from the Cross. That pic- 
ture had been so highly commended 
that it raised the curiosity of Albert 
Durer, and he took a journey to 
Middlebuig, merely to be an eye- 
witness of the merit of that perfor- 
mance. He viewed it with singular 
attention, and expressed the pleasure 
it afforded him by the praise he 
bestowed upon it. But that which 
is accounted to excel all his other 
productions, is the Virgin with the 
In&nt Jesus, which he finished 
whilst retained in the service of the 
Marquis of Veren ; and in that pic- 
ture he contrived to pay an extra- 
ordinaxy compliment to his patron, 
by making the heads of his lady and 
son the models for the heads of his 
figures. He is censured by all writers 
for his immoderate love of drinking ; 
imd it is confidently said, that having 
received, by order of the marquis, a 
piece of brocade for a dress to ap- 
pear in before the Emperor Charles 
v., he sold it at a tavern, and^painted 
a paper suit so exceedingly like it, 
that the Emperor could not be con- 
vinced of the deception till he felt 
the paper, and examined eveiy part 
with his own hands. — De Piles, 
PUk. 

MAC ARDELL (James), an 
English engraver in mezzotinto, who 
died in 1765. He engraved several 
admirable portraits with great ex. 
pression and accuracy; also some 
fine prints after Rembrandt, and 
other masters. — Strutfs Diet, of 
Engravers. 

MACCHI (Florio), an Italian 
painter, who flourished about the 



year 1620. He painted several pic- 
tures for the churches at Bologna. 
In S. Andrea del Mercato, is a pic- 
ture by him of the Crucifixion, 
with two laterals ; and in la Morte, 
the " Raising of Lazarus.** But his 
most admired work is his fine firesco 
of the " Annunciation,** in the 
church of S. Spirito Santo, which 
has been frequently taken for a 
work of Ludovico. Florio Macchi 
is mentioned by Orlandi as an en- 
graver, but his prints are nowhere 
specified — Lanzt, 

MACE, or M ACEE (Charles), a 
French designer and engraver, bom 
at Paris about the year 1631. He 
was employed by M. Jubach to 
make designs froia his celebrated 
collection of drawings, and to etch 
them. The set consists of 2 80 prints, 
engraved by this artist, in conjunc- 
tion with the two brothers, Cor- 
neille, Rousseau, and Pesne.-— 
Strutt. 

MADDERSTEG (Michael), a 
Dutch historical painter of sea pieces, 
&c. He was a disciple of Ludolph 
Backhuysen, whose manner he imi- 
tated with extraordinary success, and 
proved one of the best artists of that 
school. He spent a great part of 
his life at the court of Berlin; and 
most of his works are in that city, 
or in other parts of Germany.— 
Hovb., PUk. 

MAES (Godfrey), a Flemish 
painter, born at Antwerp about 
1660. He was instructed in the 
art of painting by his father ; but, as 
soon as he was capable of farther 
improvement, he copied and studied 
the best paintings in the churches 
and cabinets of Antwerp, to which 
he was permitted to have free ac- 
cess: and he likewise studied after 
nature with equal assiduity and care. 
He made several grand designs for 
tapestries at Brussels, which were 
filled with figures correctly drawn. 
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well coloured, and with a good ex- 
pression ; which gained him so much 
applause, that he was compared with 
Buhens. The works of this master 
were highly esteemed ; and he was 
not only constantly employed for the 
churches, and for the palaces of the 
nohility, hut he was also engaged to 
work for several foreign princes. In, 
the parish church of St. George, he 
painted the history of the Martyr- 
dom of that Saint, for the altar- 
piece, which ifr a nohle composition, 
and sufficient to perpetuate his 
name. He dressed the hestds of his 
figures elegantly, and was a nice 
observer of the costume. His back- 
grounds were enriched with archi- 
tecture, landscapes, and the vestiges 
of ancient magnificence ; his draperies 
are simple, well cast, and in broad 
folds ; his touch was extremely free 
and firm, and his colouring vigorous. 
He was appointed director of the 
academy of Antwerp in 1682. — 
Houb., Pilk. 

MAJOR (Isaac), a German painter 
and engraver, bom at Frankfort 
about the year 1576. Early in life 
he went to Prague, where he became 
a scholar of Roland Savory, at that 
time painter to Rodolphus II. He 
was instructed in engraving by Giles 
Sadeler, in whose style he engraved 
several plates, though very inferior 
to that artist. In the execution of 
his prints he united the point with 
the graver. — Strutt. 

MAJOR (Thomas), an English 
engraver, bom about the year 1715. 
He resided some years of the early 
part of his life at Paris, where he 
engraved several plates after Berg- 
hem, Wouvermans, &c. On his 
return to' England, he distinguished 
himself by a variety of plates, por- 
traits, landscapes, and other subjects, 
executed in a neat firm style. In 
1768, he published a set of twenty, 
four prints, entitled, The Ruins of I 



PcBstuniy otherwise Posidonia, in 
Magna Gracia, after the des^s 
of J. Borra. — Strutt. 

MALLERY (Charles de), a 
Flemish designer and engraver, 
bom at Antwerp about the year 
1576. He worked entirely with 
the graver in a highly finished style^ 
though his drawing is not very cor- 
rect. He must have been extremely 
laborious, as his prints are very 
numerous, and all of them executed 
with the greatest delicacy. The 
Abbe de Marolles possessed three 
hundred and forty-two prints by him, 
Yandyck painted his portrait among 
the celebrated artists of his time, 
which is engraved by Lucas Yoster- 
man. — Strutt, 

MALTESE (Jerome). Neither 
Sandrart or any of the other writers 
have mentioned any particulars of 
the birth, death, or country of this 
artist. The subjects which he 
painted were fruits, jewels, shells, 
or musical instruments, placed upon 
tables, covered with rich- carpets or 
tapestry ; and as he understood the 
chiaro-scuro thoroughly, he gives 
every object a roundness and relief 
that is wonderfully strong, by a 
judicious distribution of the masses 
of light and shadow. His touch ifl 
bold and free, and his tone of colour, 
ing natural ; but many of his com- 
positions appear crowded and en- 
cumbered, nor has he always the 
most agreeable choice and disposi- 
tion — Sandrart, Pitk. 

MANBY (Thomas), an EngUsh 
landscape painter, who flourished in 
the reign of Charles II. He visited 
Italy several times, and his best 
works are painted after the Italian 
manner. He brought with him an 
excellent collection of pictures from 
Italy, which were sold at the Ban^ 
queting-house, about 1672.. — De 
Piles. 

MANAIGO (Savestra). Yasari 
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jand oUier writers make no mention 
of the birtli or death of ^his artist. 
He was a disciple of Oregorio Lazza- 
rini, and was excellent in composi- 
tion and design, though perhaps too 
mannered and expeditious. His 
powers may be estimated by one 
of his historical compositions; the 
subject, Joseph sold by his Brethren. 
In that design the characters are 
marked with a great deal of judg- 
ment; the dejection of Joseph is 
apparent at the first view, but the 
expression of the figure standing 
l>ehind, by which the artist certainly 
intended either Reuben or Judah, is 
true nature, and worthy of the 
greatest painter. There is a print 
after that painting, and the original 
is in the possession of Guiseppei.at 
Venice. In the church of St. Felix, 
in the same city, is to be seen a 
capital design of Manaigo, represent- 
ing the Buyers and Sellers in the 
Temple driven away by onr Saviour, 
which is much admired ; also in the 
church of St. Eustachius is the pic- 
ture of St Matthew, which is pdnted 
in a g^and style, though the colour- 
ing is rather too grey. — Fa«., Pilk. 

M ANGL ARD (Adrian), a French 
painter imd engraver, bom at Paris 
in 1688, and died in 1761, aged 73. 
At an early period of life he went to 
Rome, where he met with con- 
siderable encouragement, and painted 
several landscapes and searpieces for 
the Villa Albani, and for the Palazzi 
Colonna and Rospigliosi. Joseph 
Vemet was his scholar, who suiv 
passed him. — Strutt 

MANETTI (RutiHo), an Italian 
painter, bom at Siena in 1571, and 
died in 1639, aged 68. He was 
educated in the school of Francesco 
Vanni, in that city. He exerted him- 
self to imitate the manner of his 
master; and at last succeeded so 
happily, as to resemble him exactly 
in hit colouring and graceful ideas ; 



but his manner of penciling was 
different He excelled in fresco, as 
well as in oil ; and his works were 
so highly esteemed in Florence and 
Pisa, that few of their chapels were 
without some of his paintings.* — 
Vas., PiOc. 

MANFREDI (Bartolomeo), an 
Italian historical painter, bora at 
Mantua about 1574. He was at first 
a disciple of Pomerancio, but after- 
wards being so excessively delighted 
vnth the style of Caravaggio, he be- 
came a disciple of that master ; and 
by the practice of a few years, imitated 
his manner with such exactnesss, 
that some of the paintings of Man- 
firedi were taken for the works of 
Garavaggio. His subjects generally 
were corps de garde, soldiers, or 
peasants, gaming with cards and dice, 
or fortune-tellers; usually in figures 
as large as life, no lower than the 
middle, in imitation of Caravaggio. 
He had a free firm pencil; his 
colouring had great force; and his 
extensive skill in the principles of 
the chiaro-scuro enabled him to give 
his pictures a striking effect, by 
broad masses of light and shadow ; 
though sometimes his colouring ap- 
pears rather too black in particular 
parts. The best judges of painting 
in his time had formed the highest 
expectations of his becoming an 
admirable artist: but Manfred! 
shortened his days by a dissolute 
and irregular life. His paintings 
are very scarce, and rarely to be 
met wilJi. His best picture is Her- 
cules delivering Prometheus from 
the Vulture.— Fa*., Pilk. 

MANNOZZI (John), an Italian 
painteri bom at Florence in 1590, 
and died in 1636, aged 46. He was 
a disciple of Matteo Rossilli, and 
visited Rome at an early age, where 
he studied the antiques with pecu- 
liar success. Upon his return to 
Florence, he was employed to oma- 
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ment the palaco of Lorenzo de 
Medici, with several fine pieceer in 
fresco, "which he executed to the 
admiration of the best judges. — 
D* ArgenviUe, 

MANSARD (Francis), a French 
architect, bom at Paris in 1598, 
and died in 1666, aged 68 — He 
built several edifices at Paris and 
other places. He was appointed 
first architect to the king, and super- 
intendent to the royal buildings ; in 
which office he was succeeded by 
his nephew of the same name, who 
was honoured with the order of St. 
Michael. — IXArgenviUe^ Vies des 
A. Tchitcctss 

MANTEGNA( Andrea), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Padua 
1431, and died in 1505, aged 74. 
He was bom of poor parents, and in 
his youth was employed in looking 
after the sheep; but it being ob- 
served, that instead of looking after 
his flock, he amused himseK with 
designing, he was put under the in- 
struction of Giacomo Squamone ; 
who observing his talents, took such 
a fancy to him, that he adopted him 
for his son, and made him his heir. 
He made such a rapid progress in a 
short space of time, and acquired 
such a reputation, that at the age of 
seventeen he was employed to paint 
the picture for the altar in St. 
Sophia's church at Padua, and the 
four evangelists. Giacomo Bellini 
was so touched with the picture, 
that he gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Squarcione, who was 
jealous of Bellini, and who resented 
that his adopted son should marry 
his rival's daughter without con- 
sulting him, now took every oppor- 
tunity of decrying Mantegna's works. 
These sarcasms were of use to Man- 
tegna, who immediately set about 
correcting his manner. Lomazzo 
affirms, that Mantegna engraved 

several of his designs on tin plates, 



and several writers have asserted 
that he was the inventor of the art 
of engraving. The Duke of Mantua 
employed him to paint the triumphs 
of JuKus CflBsar, which were afteru 
wards engraved in nine sheets ; and 
which for their beauty and grandeur 
have been called " The Triumphs of 
Mantegna." This celebrated picture 
is at Hampton Court. He travelled 
to Venice to perfect himself in his 
manner of colouring,, in which he 
very happily succeeded ; and in some 
of his pictures, painted during his 
abode in that city, there are tones 
and tints in flesh and landscapes, of 
a richness and zest, which equal, if 
not exceed, the best masters of the 

Venetian school D'ArgenviUe, 

Vies des Peintres. 

MANSFIELD (John Emest), a 
German engraver, bom at Prague in 
1738. When he was sixteen years 
of age he visited Vienna, where he 
learned design in the imperial aca- 
demy, and was instructed in the art 
of engraving. His best plates are 
small portraits, with accessorial orna- 
ments, of eminent personages of 
Vienna, and others, neatly executed 
with the graver. — Strutt. 

MANUEL, called DEUTSCH 
(Nicholas), a Swiss painter, bom at 
Berae in 1484, and died in 1530, 
aged 46. This artist was of a noble 
fiimily in the canton of Berne, and at 
an early age was attached to the art of 
painting. Several writers mention 
with admiration, a series of frescoes, 
which he painted on the wall of the 
Dominican Cemetery at Beme, re- 
presenting Death paying his usual 
round of visits; which has since 
been called a Dance of Death* 
Sandrartalso mentions the Passion 
of Christ, as a work of great merit.— 
Sandrartt Vies des Peintres. 

MANZOULI (Tomaso),an Italian 
painter, bom in 1536, and died in 
1570, aged 34. He painted histori- 
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cal subjects and portraits, with beau- 
tiful landscapes JD^ArgenviUe. 

MARACCI (Giovanni), an Italian 
painter, bom at Lucca in 1 637, and 
died in 1704, aged 67. He was a 
disciple of Pietro Paolini; and at 
the age of fourteen went to Rome, 
and entered himself in the academy 
of Pietro da Cartona. He profited 
much by this master's instructions, 
and after a residence of eleven years 
he returned to his own country. 
At his return to Lucca, after so long 
an absence, he found immediate 
employment, and his works were 
uncommonly applauded; for the 
judicious commended him highly, a£ 
well for the excellency of his taste 
of design, which was entirely of the 
Roman school, as for the goodness 
of his invention and expression, for 
the elegant disposition of his figures, 
for the graceful airs of his heads, and 
for a tint of colour that was exceed- 
ingly agreeable — DescampSy PUk, 
MARATTI (Carlo), a celebrated 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Camurano, in the district of Ancona, 
m 1625, and died in 1713, aged 88. 
He was a disdple of Andrea Sacchi, 
and profited so well by his instruc- 
tions, that his reputation rose equal 
to any artist of his time. He 
travelled early to Rome, and studied 
the works of Raffaelle and Michel 
Angelo. Pope Clement XI, em- 
ployed him in painting some frescoes 
for the Vatican, which he executed 
so much to his satisfaction, that he 
bestowed upon him the honour of 
knighthood. He chiefly applied him- 
self to the painting female saints; 
and is celebrated for the lovely, 
modest, yet dignified air of his Ma- 
donnas, the grace of his angels, the 
devout characters of his saints, and 
their festive dresses. The most 
celelffated picture of this great artist 
is, David viewing Bathsheba; a 
wori^ which it ie easier to feel than 



to describe. He was much em- 
ployed by the nobility and ecclesi- 
astics of Rome; and few of the 
churches and pdlaces are without 
some of Maratti's pictures. He re- 
sided some years in France, and was 
appointed painter in ordinary to 
Lewis XIV. — D^ArgenviUe. 

MARCEL (N.),aGerman painter 
of fruit, flowers, &c. bom at Frank- 
fort in 1628, and died in 1683, 
aged bb. He was a disciple of 
George Flegel or Vlugels, whose 
manner he imitated, and always 
adhered to ; but he proved far supe- 
rior to his master. The subjects 
which he generally painted were 
vases filled with different kinds of 
fruits and flowers, and also curious 
shells; which subjects he copied 
exactly from nature, and finished 
them highly, with a light touch, and 
natural colouring. — Pilk. 

MARCENAY( Anthony de Ghuy ), 
a French engraver, who flourished 
about the year 1760. He was one 
of the most successful imitators of 
the style of Rembrandt, and has 
engraved several plates of portraits 
and other subjects, in which the dry 
point is used with great dexterity. 
We have the following prints by 
him:— Henry IV. of France; the 
Duke of Sully ; the Chevalier Bay- 
ard ; the Maid of Orleans ; Viscount 
Turenne; Prince Eugene; Marshal 
Villars; General Paoli; Stanislaus 
Augustus, King of Poland; Marshal 
Saxe ; &c — Strutt. 

MARIETTE (John), a French 
engraver and printseller, bom at Paris 
about 1654. ' He was instmcted in 
drawing by his brother-in-law, J. B. 
Comeille, with the intention of be- 
coming a painter, but by the advice 
of Charles le Brun, he changed his 
pursuit, and devoted himself to 
engraving. Several of his plates are 
from his own designs; and his com- 
positlons podsess coudiderable merit, 
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though his dra\nng is not very cor- 
rect. He worked both with the 
point and the graver, in a slight, 
and rather a coarse style Strutt 

MAROARITONE ( ), an 

Italian painter and sculptor, bom at 
Arezzo in 1198, and died in 1275, 
aged 77. He painted after the manner 
of the Greek artists who contributed 
to the revival of the art of painting in 
Italy. He painted small as well as 
large, both in fresco and distemper, 
and was eminent as a sculptor and 
architect. The art of gilding with leaf 
gold upon Armenian bole, was first 
invented by Margaritone; and at 
Pisa he painted the Legendary His- 
tory of St. Frauds, with a number 
of small figures, on a gold ground. 
By the command of Pope Urban 
IV. he painted some fine pictures 
for St. Peter*s church at Rome. 
Gregory X. dying in the city of 
Arezzo, he was employed by the 
citizens to execute the sculpture for 
his tomb De Piles, Pilk, 

MARIN ARI (Onorio), an Italian 
painter, bom in 1627, and died in 
1715, aged 88. He was a disciple 
of Carlo Dolce, whose style he 
imitated with the most assiduous 
industry, and his endeavours were 
attended with a success equal to his 
wishes. There appeared so great a 
similarity in the colouring and hig^ 
finishing of those two eminent artists, 
that it proved no easy matter, even 
at the time they painted, to dis- 
tinguish their hands ; though in the 
choice of his subjects, in disposing 
them with greater elegftnce, and also 
in giving them more harmony and 
expression, Marinari was thought 
Buperior to Carlo. He painted por- 
traits in an admirable manner, also 
historical subjects. — • D'ArgenvlUe, 
PUk. 

MARIO NUZZI, (but better 
known by the name of Mario di 
FioRi, because he excelled in paint- 



ing flowers), bom in the kingdom 
of Naples in 1603, and died in 1673, 
aged 70. His pictures are rarely to 
be met with, and are very valuable, 
— D'Argenville. 

MARTIRELLI( ),an Italian 

landscape painter, bom at Naples in 
1670, and died in 1720, aged 50. 
He was a disciple of Giacomo del 
Po ; but not finding himself fit for 
the higher branches of the art, he 
determined to practise a different 
branch, and studied only landscape 
in which he became an excellent 
master. In that style he found 
room to exert all the powers of his 
imagination and invention ; and ac- 
quired an extraordinary readiness of 
hand. His colouring was natural, 
his sites full of pleasing variety ; his 
figures were elegant, and always in- 
troduced with propriety and great 
judgment; his scenes of life have 
generally a lovely effect, and his 
perspective is tme. — Pilk. 

M AROT (Francis),a French pain- 
ter, bom in 1667, and died in 1719, 
aged 52. He was a disciple of La 
Fosse, and an associate and pro- 
fessor of the French academy of 
painting. He is not to be con- 
founded with an architect of that 
name, whose designs have been 
engraved in ouarto D*Argenville. 

MARSY (Balthasar), a celebrated 
French sculptor, bom at Cambray 
in 1620, and died in 1674, aged 54. 
He executed a beautiful vase, on 
which were represented Latona and 
her children. This was placed in 
the royal garden at Versailles. — 
Nouv, Diet. Hist. 

MARTEAU (Giles de), the elder, 
a German engraver, bom at Liege in 
1722. He went to Paris when he 
was very young, where he acquired 
considerable reputation as one of the 
most successful revivers of the dot- 
ted style of engraving, which he 
brought to great perfection: He 
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vas received into the academy at 
Paris in 1764. He engraved several 
plates of academical figures, after the 
designs of some of the most eminent 
French artists. — StruU, 

MARTEAU(Gae8de, the Younger). 
He was the nephew and pupil of the 
preceding artist, bom at Liege about 
the year 1750. He engraved some 
plates in the style of his uncle, 
which are not without merit. Among 
others, the following were his best 
prints: — Innocent Pleasure, after 
Huet; The Favourite Lamb; Two 
Hunting Pieces; Cupid crying. — 
Strutt 

M ARUCELLI (Giovanni Stefano), 
An Italian historical painter, bom in 
1646, and died in 1706, aged 60. 
He was a disciple of Andrea Boscoli, 
by whom he was taught design, 
colouring, and perspective. In a 
little time he distinguished himself 
in that school, and gradually became 
so eminent, that he was invited to 
Pisa to paint a grand altar-piece, 
which he executed in such taste, as 
established his reputation through all 
Italy. Another very admired picture 
of this master was, the history of 
Abraham entertaining the Three 
Angels ; that performance being de- 
signed in a grand style, the expres- 
sion good, and the taste of the com- 
position truly elegant. This master 
excelled in architecture, and was the 
inventor of many curious and useful 
machines. — Vas. 

MASO, called MASACCIO (Gio- 
vanni), an Italian painter, bom in 
1401, and died in 1443, aged 42. He' 
was a disciple of Masonino da Pali- 
cale ; but proved as much superior to 
his master as his master was superior 
to all his contemporaries; and is 
accounted the principal artist of the 
second or middle age of modem 
painters, from its revival under 
Cimabue. Hia genius was very ex- 
tensive, his invention ready, and his 



manner of design had unusual truth 
and elegance. He considered paint- 
ing as Ihe art of representing nature 
with truth, by the aid of design and 
colouring: and therefore he made 
nature his most constant study, till 
he excelled in a perfect imitation of 
it He is accounted the first who, 
from judicious observations, removed 
the difficulties that impeded the 
study and knowledge of the art, 
by setting the artist ai^ example of 
his own works, of that beauty which 
arises from a proper and agreeable 
choice of attitudes and motions, and 
likewise from such a spirit, boldness, 
and relief^ as appears truly just and 
natural. He was the first among 
the painters who studied to give the 
draperies of his figures more dignity, 
by omitting the multitude of small 
folds, so customarily practised by the 
preceding artists, and by designing 
them with greater breadth and ful- 
ness. He was also the first who 
endeavoured to adapt the colour of 
his draperies to the tint of liis camar 
tions, making the one harmonise with 
the other. He was uncommonly 
skilled in perspective, which he had 
learned from P. Brunelleschi His 
works procured him universal appro- 
bation : but the same merit which 
promoted his fame, excited envy; 
and he died, to the r^fret of every 
lover of the art, not without strong 
suspicions of having been poisoned. — 
De Piles, PUk. 

MASSO, or FINIGUERRA 
(Thomas), a goldsmith of Florence 
in the 15 th century, who is said to 
have invented the art of engraving 
on copper. — Mbreri. 

MASOLINO (Da Panicale), an 
Italian painter in the Florentine ter- 
ritory, leamt chiaro-scuro, the part in 
which he excelled in painting, from his 
master L. Ghiberti, and colour from 
Stamina. By this union of the dif- 
ferent arts, he formed that new style, 
o G 
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which, though still dry and meagre, 
exhibited symptoms of a certain har- 
mony and grandeur unknown before. 
The proofs of this still remain in the 
chapel of S. Pietro al Carmine, 
where besides the Evangelists, he 
painted various incidents from the 
life of St. Peter. Intercepted by 
death, he left the remainder to be 
finished by ^S^boo de S. Giovanni, 
celebrated by the name of Masaccio, 
his scholar. — Pilk. 

M ASQUELIER (Louis Joseph), a 
French engraver, bom at Lisle about 
the year 1741. He was a pupil of 
J. P. le Ba«, at Paris, where he 
engraved several plates, in the neat 
spirited style of his instructor, which 
possess considerable merit, particu- 
larly hislandseapes.-^iS'^rti^. 

MASS ARD (John), a French en- 
graver, bom at Paris about the year 
1740. He was a pupU of J. G. 
Wille, and has engraved several 
plates in the neat finished- style of 
that artist. The following are among 
his most esteemed prints: — The 
family of Charles II ; Louis XIV. of 
France, when Dauphin; Nicholas 
de Livri, Bishop of Csdlinique.— 
Strutt. 

MASSARI(Lucio),an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Bologna in 
1569, and died in 1633, aged 64. 
. For some time he studied in the 
school of Passerotti, and placed him- 
self in the academy of Lodovico 
Caracci, to perfect himself in the 
tme principles of the art, and com- 
pleted his studies at Rome. At his 
return to Bologna, he adorned the 
cloister of St. Michael in Bosco, and 
many of the chapeb and palaces of 
that city with his performances; and 
obtained an established reputation, 
being accounted, through all Italy an 
excellent master. This work did 
great honour to the academy where 
he was instracted, particularly the 
copies which he painted after some 



of the finest compositions of Lodo- 
vico; and which have such an un- 
common spirit, freedom, and exact- 
ness, as to make several of them 
pass at this day, for imdoubted 
originals of that iUustrious artist.~. 
D'Argenville. 

MASSCEUS, or MARCELLIS 
(Otho), a celebrated Dutch painter of 
reptiles, plants, &c. bom at Amster- 
dam in 1613, and died in 1673, aged 
60. He being desirous of acquiring all 
possible improvement in his profes- 
sion, travelled through most parts 
of Italy, and spent a considerable 
time at Rome and Naples ; and for 
several years was retained in the 
service of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. In Fiance he was employed 
by the Queen-Mother, who allowed 
him a pistole for every four hours in 
each day that he painted. Houbraken 
relates tha,t he had a small spot of 
ground near to the city of Amster- 
dam, well enclosed, where' he pre- 
served all his poisonous reptiles, and 
fed them every day with his own 
hand: by which management he 
made them so familiar, that they 
would at any time readily come 
abroad into the open air, whenever 
he wanted to paint them, and lie 
quietly in any position, just as he 
thought proper to place them, and as 
long as he had occasion to obsejpre 
them. No painter could represent 
those subjects with more tmth and 
nature than he did, nor finish them to 
a higher degree of perfection. — Hovb. 

MASSE(John Baptiste),a French 
miniature painter, bom at Paris in 
1687, and died in 1767, aged 80. 
He not only painted miniatui^ for 
the French King, but also copied 
the great pictures of Le Bmn at 
Versailles, from which some fine 
engravings were published in 1753. 
—iVbttt;. Diet Hist 

MASSON (Anthony). This cele- 
brated French engraver was bom near 
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Orleans about the year 1636. He 
was bred to the business of an ar- 
mourer, and first exercised the burin 
in gntTing ornaments on steel. Early 
in life he settled at Paris, where he 
a|^ed himself to drawii^ with great 
assiduity, and acquired some celebrity 
in painting and designing portraits. 
But he is principally distinguished 
as an engraver ; and in some of his 
plates, particularly his portraits, he 
reached an excellence which has 
seldom been surpassed. His plates 
are executed entirely with the gra- 
ver, which he handled with firmness 
and facility, and at the same time 
with the utmost delicacy. His por- 
trait of Biisacier, known by the name 
of the Grey 'headed Man, is a mo- 
del of lightness and precision. That 
of Oliver d'Ormesson is admirable. 
Of his subjects the celebrated print 
of Christ with the Disciples at Em- 
maus, after Titian, commonly called 
the Tdble-cloth, may be regarded as 
a chef-d'oeuvre in that style of en. 
graving. — Strutt. 

MASSON (Magdalen). This in- 
genious lady was the daughter of 
Anthony Masson, bom at Paris about 
the year 1660. She was a pupil of 
her father's, in whose fine style she 
engraved several portraits, or heads, 
as large as life. The following are 
her best prints : — Duchess of Or- 
leans ; Duchess <^ Alen^on ; Maria 
Theresa of Austria, Queen of France ; 
Elizabeth Maria Josephine, In&nta 
of Spain. — Strutt. 

MASTELLETTA( John Andrew), 
an Italian painter, b<Mm at Bologna 
in 1577. He was instructed in the 
school of Caracci, and afterwards 
studied the works of Parmesan. But 
employing black more than any other 
colour, he thereby lessened the value 
of his works. Being of a melancholy 
turn, he entered into a monastery 
where he died. — De Piles, 

MATSYS < Quintin), a Flemish 



historical painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1450, and died in 1520, aged 79. 
He followed the trade of a black- 
smith or fiini^ for several years, at 
least till he was in his twentieth year. 
Houbraken, and other authors, vary 
in their accounts of the cause of his 
quitting his first occupation, and 
attaching himself to the art of paint- 
ing. Whatever may have been his 
motive, it is certain that he appears 
to have had an uncommon talent ; 
his manner was singular, not re- 
semblii^ that of any other master ; 
and his pictures were strongly colour- 
ed and carefully fiinished, though 
somewhat dry and hard By many . 
competent judges it was believed, 
when they observed the strength of 
expression in some of his compo- 
sitions, that if he had studied in 
Italy to acquire some knowledge of 
the antiques, and the great masters 
of the Roman school, he would have 
proved one of the most eminent 
painters of the Low Countries. But 
he only imitated ordinary life, and 
seemed more inclined, or at least 
more qualified, to imitate the defects 
than the beauties of nature. Some 
historical compositions of this master 
deserve commendation, particularly 
a Descent from the Cross, which is 
in the cathedral at Antwerp, justly 
admired for the spirit, skill, and de- 
licacy of the whole. But the most 
remarkable and best known picture 
of Matsys, is that of the Two Misers, 
in the gallery at Windsor. His soj^, 
John Matsys was also an eminent 
artist. — Houb.9 Pilk. 

MAZZA (Damiano), an Italian 
historical painter. Italian historians 
are silent as to the circumstances of 
the birth and death of this artist. 
He was bom at Padua, in which 
city he was taught the rudiments of 
painting; but he travelled to Venice, 
and placed himself as a disciple with 
Titian, whose manner he carefully 
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stndied, and imitated it vrith. very 
great success. Having in a few 
years sufficiently improved himself 
under that incomparable master, he 
returned to Padua, and was employed 
to paint the history of' the Rape of 
Ganymede ; which subject he exe- 
cuted with such elegance of taste, 
and with so charming a tint of colour, 
that it might deservedly be taken for 
the composition and hand of Titian. 
However, the art of painting was too 
soon deprived of one of its greatest 
ornaments, by the untimely death of 
Damiano Mazza, who happened to be 
cut off in the flower of his age, at' a 
time also when there was a general 
expectation of his being equal to any 
of the greatest masters of Italy. — 
Fflw., Pilk, 

MAZILENE (Peter), a sculptor 
of Rouen, bom 1632, and died in 
1709, aged 76. He was a member 
of the French academy of sculpture 
and painting. His principal works 

are in the gardens of Versailles 

D^Argenville. 

MAZZUOLO, called PARME- 
GIANO (Francesco), a celebrated 
Italian historical painter and en- 
graver, bom at Parma in 1504, and 
died in 1540, aged 36. He was in- 
stmcted in the art of painting by | 
two of his relations, and by the 
vivacity and readiness of his wit j 
made great proficiency in the art. 
He visited Rome al; an early age, 
and studied the works of Raflaelle, 
Michel Angelo, and other eminent 
artists. His invention was ready, ' 
his attitudes were graceful, and his I 
heads had a peculiar fine finish ; and i 
it is visible he endeavoured more to i 
please in this way, than by the just 
expression of his subject. The taste 
of Parmegiano was excellent, but it ' 
led him more to imitate the effects 
Uian the principles of his masters ; 
with less comprehension than ardour, 
Ite adopted the grace of Raffaelle, the 



contrast of Michel Angelo, and the 
harmony of Corr^gio, widiout ad- 
verting that they were founded on 
propriety, energy, and grandeur of 
conception. He reduced nature to 
a habit which he contracted, graces 
ful, it is true^ but it was his own, 
and sunk into what is called man- 
ner. He was an admirable engraver, 
and etched most of his designs him^ 
self. He was the first inventor of 
printing in mezzotinto. The most 
celebrated works of this master are, 
Cupid scooping his bow, with two 
infiuits at his feet, the one laughing 
and the other crying ; the Madonna 
with the Infent, St. John and St. 
Catherine, and the head of St. 
Zachariah, in the fore-ground.-— 
VoB,, De Piles. 

MAZZUCHELLI (Peter Finn* 
cis),an Italian painter, bom at Romd 
in 1571, and died in 1626, aged 55. 
There are several grand altar-pieces 
of his painting at Milan. Charles 
Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood. 
— D*ArgenviUe. 

MEGHAN (James), a German 
painter and engraver, bom at Ldp- 
sic about ] 748. He was for some 
time a pupil of Bemard Rode, at 
Berlin; and afterwards frequented- 
the academy at Leipsic. He painted 
history and landscapes, in which he 
acquired considerable reputation in 
Germany ; but he is more generally 
known as an engraver. He etched 
several plates, some of which are from 
hjs own designs ; and engraved a 
variety of views in Italy in aqua, 
tinta. He handled the point with 
considerable dexterity.— A7rtt/<. 

MECHELN (Israel Van, fiither 
and son). It was for some time sup. 
posed that the various prints attri- 
buted to Israel Van Mecheln, were 
the works of one and the same per* 
son; but on account of the great 
difference observable in their style. 
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as well as from the dates inscribed 
on some of them, M. Heineken, and 
others, have very reasonably con- 
cluded, that both the father and the 
ton practised engraving. Israel Van 
Mecheln the Elder, is stated by M. 
Hulen,to have been bom at Mecheln, 
a village near Bocholt, a small town 
in the bishopric of Munster, in West- 
phalia, about the year 1424. He is 
regarded as one of the earliest engra- 
vers of wh(»n we have any account, 
and was a contemporary of Martin 
Schoen. That he was not a dis' 
ciple of Schoen is evident from the 
total difference in their style. It has 
not been found practicable to distin- 
guish precisely the prints of the elder 
Mecheln from those of his son, but it 
may be naturally concluded, that the 
ruder part of them, in point of design 
and execution, should be ascribed to 
the father. M. Heineken estimates 
the number of their prints at about 
two hundred and fifty. — Strutt. 

MEDICIS (Pietro), an ItaUan 
historical painter, bom at Florence 
in 1586, and died in 1648, aged 62. 
He was descended from the illus- 
trious family of that name at Flo- 
rence. He was a disciple of Cigoli, 
and had a pleasing manner of 
colouring, a correctness of outline, 
and an e^roression that was very 
natural. — Pilk, 

MEDINA (Sir John), a Fle- 
mish painter, bom at Bmssels in 
1660, and died in 1711, aged 51. 
He was a disciple of Du Chatel; 
but he studied the works of Rubens, 
and made that eminent master his 
model. He visited England in 1686, 
and met with oonsiderable encourage- 
ment during his stay in London. 
By the favour of the Earl of Leven, 
who procured for him a subscription 
of five hundred pounds, he was 
at last induced to visit Scotland, 
where he painted the portraits of 
the principal nobility. By order 



of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
th^ portarait of Medina, painted by 
himself was placed in the gallery 
at Florence, among the most memo- 
rable artists. He was the last per- 
son who was knighted in Scotland 
before the union of the two king- 
doms De PHeSy Pilk. 

MEEREN or MEER, called the 
Old (John Vander), a Dutch land- 
scape painter, bom in 1627> and 
died in 1691, aged 64. It is not 
mentioned by Houbraken from whom 
this artist received his instmctions in 
the art of painting. His subjects 
were sea pieces, and views of the 
sea and its shores, which he painted 
with great tmth, as he had accus- 
tomed himself to sketch every scene 
after nature. The forms of Ids trees 
are easy and natural, his distances 
well observed, and the whole sce- 
nery has a striking effect, by a happy 
opposition of lights and shadows. 
He perfectly understood the con- 
struction of ships, and had com- 
petent skill to represent their natural 
appearance in all their different 
positions; so that his compositions 
in that style of painting were held 
in much estimation. The figures 
which he inserted in his landscapes 
were well designed; and though 
they might be said to want elegance, 
yet they were placed with judgment, 
and well adapted to their situations. 
He also painted battles, in such a 
style as met with approbation; as 
they showed good composition, 
were touched with spirit, and had 
a great deal of transparence in the 
colouring. The principal fault im- 
puted to this artist is, that in some 
of his pictures the back-grounds 
are a little too blue, and some of his 
landscapes have a tint that appears 
rather too yellow. — Houh.^ Pilk. 

MEEREN or MEER, called the 
Young (John Vander), a Dutch 
landscape painter, who flourished 
G o 2 o 
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about 1608. He was the boa of 
old John Vander Meer, and learned 
the first rudiments of his art from 
his &.ther ; but being deprived in his 
youth of his instructor, he became 
a disciple of Nicholas Berchem, and 
was accounted the best scholar edu- 
cated in the school of that master. 
He applied himself with great assi- 
duity to imitate the delicate style of 
Berchem; and also took care to 
study nature with an equal degree 
of attention. He painted landscapes 
after the manner of his master ; and 
his usual subjects are cottages, with 
peasants at their rural occupations 
and diversions, or tending flocks of 
sheep and goats; which are excel- 
lently designed, drawn with cor- 
rectness, and delicately finished. 
His skies, trees, and figures, are in 
a good taste; and his grounds are 
diversified and broken with abun- 
dance of judgment and skill ; but it 
is observed of him, that he very 
rarely introduced cows, horses^ or 
any other species of animals, except 
goats and sheep; the latter of 
which he so highly finished, that 
one would imagine the wool might 
be felt by the softness of its appear- 
ance. His touch is scarce perceptible, 
and yet the colours are admirably 
united. His genuine works bear a 
very high price, and are esteemed 
even in Italy, where they are ad- 
mitted into the best collections; 
but the scarcity of them has occa- 
sioned many inferior copies after 
his works to be passed on the un- 
disceming forreal originals. — Houb,, 
Sandrart, Pilk. 

MEIL (John William), a Ger- 
man engraver, who flourished 1742. 
He chiefly resided at Berlin, where 
he was for some time employed in 
engraving vignettes and book oma. 
monts, from his own designs. He 
has engraved a great number of 
plates, in a neat spirited style, in 



which he appears to have been emu- 
lous of imitating the charming works 
of Delia Bella, in which he has not 
been entirely unsuccessful. — Strutt, 

MELDER (Gerard), a Dutch 
miniature painter, bom at Amster- 
dam, in 1693, and died in 1740, 
aged 47. He is accounted one of the 
best artists in that style of painting ; 
he designed well, his composition is 
agreeable, and his colouring beauti- 
ful and true. He painted in enamel 
as well as in water colours ; but he 
discontinued that kind of work, 
from an apprehension that it would 
be prejudicial to his sight.-iS'an^/rar^. 

MELLAN (Oaude), a French 
engraver, bom at Abbeville in 
1601, and died in 1688, aged 87. 
His engravings are capital, and 
mostly firom his own designs. — 
Nouv, Diet. Hist 

MELONI (Fi-ancesco Antonio), 
an Italian engraver, bom at Bologna 
about the year 1670. His first in- 
tention was to study painting, for 
which purpose he became a scholar of 
Marc Antonio Franceschini, but not 
succeeding to his wishes, he etched 
some plates after the designs of that 
master, which encouraged him to do 
vote himself entirely to engraving. — 
StruU. 

MEMMI (Simone), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Siena in 
1285, and died in 1345, aged 60. 
He was taught the art of painting 
by Giotto, whose manner he after- 
wards imitated, and was employed by 
his master to assist him in the Mosaic 
paintings, which he undertook for 
the church of St. Peter, at Rome. 
He rose into high favour with the 
Pope, who retained him in his ser- 
vice while he resided at Avignon; 
and at that court he had the oppor- 
tunity of painting Petrarch's beloved 
Laura, which induced that poet to 
celebrate Menimi in such a man- 
ner as to render his name and his 
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merit universally known. At his 
return to Siena, he yiaa honoured 
and caressed by all orders of people, 
and employed to paint a picture for 
the cathedral of that city, of which 
the subject was the Virgin and 
Child attended by angels. The 
air and attitude of the Vii^n was 
lovely, and the compositions and 
ornaments were in a grand style. 
He finished many excellent portraits 
of the pope, the cardinals, and the 
most illustrious persons of that age, 
among which were the portraits of 
Petrarch and Laura; and as he 
spent a great part of his life at Flo- 
rence, a great number of the histo- 
rical works of Memmi are in the 
churches of that city. The great- 
est excellence of this master con- 
sisted in his fresco painting; and 
Vasari testifies, that though he was 
not a 'good designer (his principal 
attention being engaged in studying 
and imitating nature, and painting 
portraits after the life,) yet the airs 
of his heads were very good, and his 
colouring agreeable. — Vasari^ PUk. 

MENAGEOT (Robert), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in the year 
1748. He was for some time a 
pupil of Boucher, and at first prac- 
tised painting, but he afterwards de- 
voted himself entirely to engraving. 
We have several plates by him exe- 
cuted in the dotted manner, some of 
which were engraved for Mr. Boydell 
during his residence in London. — 
Strutt. 

MENANT (P.), a French en- 
graver, who flourished at Paris about 
the year 1715. In conjunction with 
Raymond, Fonbonne, Scotin, and 
others, he executed part of the 
plates of the views of the palace 
and gardens at Versailles. They are 
neatly executed, but in a stiff formal 
style.— i^^rMft. 

MENGS (Antonio Raphael), a 
Bohemian painter, bom at Auszig, 



a town in Bohemia, in 1728, and 
died in 1779, aged 51. He was a 
disciple of his father, a painter in 
miniature and enamel. His father 
took him at an early age to Rome, 
where he studied the antiques and 
the work? of Raffaelle, and Michel 
Angelo. Ismael was painter to 
Augustus HI. Elector of Saxony, 
and King of Poland ; and young 
Raphael enjoyed the same honour ; 
and after a second journey to Rome 
he was appointed first painter to his 
sovereign. But the climate of Dres- 
den was unfavourable to his health ; 
or rather the love he had conceived 
for the capital of the arts was so 
strong that he could not feel happy 
elsewhere, and made him consider 
the disorder of his imagination as a 
real malady. He obtained permis- 
sion to visit .Rome a third time. He 
now commenced his career upon a 
larger scale, and exhibited a Holy 
Family of his own composition, 
which was greatly applauded; his 
inclination was to fix himself in 
Rome; having married a young 
woman named Margarita Guazzi, 
from her he had modelled the head 
of the Madonna in the Holy Family 
above mentioned. In this inclina- 
tion he was overruled by his father, 
and in a manner obliged to return 
to Saxony, where he arrived in 1749. 
Mengs, though married and estab- 
lished as an artist of reputation, 
was by no means emancipated from 
the tyranny of his &ther; and 
although the king was so gracious 
as to enlai^ his pension, he found 
his situation rendered so miserable, 
and his health and spirits so im- 
paired by his father^s unkind treat- 
ment, that he solicited and obtained 
the royal leave to letum with his 
wife and an infiint daughter to Rome, 
where he arrived in 1752. He soon 
recovered his health in this city, and 
one of the fir§t-\¥0rks he performed 
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was the copy which he made for the 
late duke of Northumherland, of 
Raifaelle^s School of Athens. He 
was now in great emharrassment of 
circumstances, his salary in Dresden 
having ceased upon the distresses in 
which king Augustus became in- 
volved by the war ; he worked for 
his maintenance at low prices, and 
with much pains gained a very 
scanty support, chiefly by painting 
frescoes. He had made an excursion 
to Naples, to fulfil a commission he 
had received from king Augustus, 
and in that expedition became known 
to Charles III. of Spain, then king 
of Naples, who, upon succeeding 
Ferdinand YI., lost no time in send- 
ing for Mengs to Madrid, offering 
him, through the channel of the 
minister Roda, then resident in 
Rome, a very considerable salary. 
Mengs could not hesitate to accept 
these liberal proposals, and arrived 
at Madrid in 1 761. He was at first 
employed in frescoes, and painted 
the ceiling of the Graces in the 
king's anti-chamber, the ceiling of 
the Aurora in the queen's apart- 
ment, and the altar of the king's 
private oratory, on the subject of 
the Nativity. Amongst several easel 
pictures, his composition of the Dead 
Christ, with the Mother, St. John, 
Mary Mt^dalen, and other attend- 
ant characters, is the most consider- 
able of this group ; the figure of 
St. John is far the most impassioned 
production of this master. He had 
left his wife and family at Rome ; 
oppressed with melancholy, and 
threatened by the appearance of a 
consumption, he found it necessary 
to betake himself without loss of i 
time to the more friendly climate of | 
Rome, to which the king, with his 
usual benignity, acceded. His infir- 
mity constrained him to halt at Mo- 
naco, where he began to recover, and 
during his convalescence, painted his 



celebrated picture of the Nativity ; 
in this piece the light is managed in 
the way of Correggio's Noche, and 
as a security against injury, its royal 
possessor has covered it with a mag- 
nificent glass; amongst the shep- 
herds the painter has inserted his 
own portrait. He enjoyed his pen- 
sion as first painter to the king of 
Spain, and prolonged his stay in 
Italy as long as he could, and was 
at last obliged to comply with the 
pressing orders of his majesty. Upon 
his return to Madrid, the king re- 
ceived him with his accustomed con- 
descension, accepted his excuses, 
and continued him in his pay and. 
employ. He now composed the 
ceiling of the great saloon of the 
palace at Madrid, in which he has 
described the Apotheosis of the Em- 
peror Trajan ; a subject selected 
with judgment, and executed in a 
style of grand display. After a re- 
sidence of two years in Spain, he 
perceived it was a climate in which 
he could no longer exist ; and he for 
the last time quitted Madrid, and 
repaired to Rome with plenary in- 
dulgence and an augmented stipend 
from his munificent master. He 
now flattered himself that he should 
at last enjoy a state of happinesg ; 
but he had scarcely returned to 
Rome, when he had the misfortune 
to lose his wife. The melancholy 
in which he became involved by this 
event, and the change of habits 
thereby entailed upon him, brought 
upon him his old disorders, and 
superadded many new ones ; in this 
state of desperation, he put himself 
into the hands of an ignorant em- 
piric, by following whose medicines 
he shortly ended his days. It must 
be left to time to establish the repu- 
tation of this celebrated artist His 
partisans, at the head of whom was 
the celebrated Winckelman, place 
him on an equality with Raffaelle, 
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and even attribute to him superior 
qualifications. Artists whose minds 
have been cultivated, and whose 
talents should give weight to their 
judgment, asdgn him an honourable 
place amongst celebrated painters; 
other persons, artists too, will hardly 
acknowledge that ho possessed any 
distinguished talents. His fame was 
too great not to excite envy : indeed 
many men are weak enough to de- 
tract from the distinctions acquired 
by merit, whilst the possessors are 
living, and sometimes ev^ after 
they are dead. It may perhaps be 
said, that no artist possessed more 
sublime principles in the art, and it 
is hardly possible that grand prin- 
ciples should not have an influence 
on the performances. His prudence 
has been termed coldness by the 
amateurs of extravagant composi- 
tions : but if all his pieces have been 
the result of deep reflection, they 
must have been improperly judged 
of, as works of art are generally con- 
sidered without reflection. He has 
been censured for a diminutive style, 
'which seemed to arise from his pre- 
vious application to miniature-paint- 
ing : he is accused also of a dryness 
of manner, a fault which he is said 
to have perceived in himself, and 
to have corrected. It is pretended 
that, in many of his works, his 
finishing had the effect of enamel- 
ling; and Pompeo fiattoni used to 
say, that Mengs* pictures would 
serve for looking-glasses. But ad- 
mitting that he had all these defects, 
it may nevertheless be true that he 
was an artist of extraordinary merit ; 
because even considerable defects 
may be overbalanced by striking 
beauties, and because those that are 
attributed to him belong only to the 
secondary parts, as the handling of 
the art ; and that he possessed the 
essential qualities, and the powers 
of imagination. The ^ults of emi- 
nent men afford a consolation to the 



malignity of their contemporaries; 
posterity foi^ves them, and scarcely 
condescends to notice them : it 
seeks after perfections only, which 
is the constant object of its atten- 
tion. The ill-treatment of an artist 
by his contemporaries gives an im- 
portant lesson to those who succeed 
him. The interview between Au- 
gustus and Cleopatra, by Mengs, is 
engraved in mezzotinto. History 
writing, while Janus dictates, a pic- 
ture of the Vatican; and the Viigin 
holding the Infant Jesus, were en- 
graved by Dom. Cunego; a St. John 
and a M^dalen, were engraved by 
Salvador Carmona; and the Noli 
me Tangere, at Oxford, by Sherwin. 
— Azara^ Cumberland's Anecdotes 
of Spanish Painters^ Pilk. 

MERCIER (Philip), a German 
painter, born at Berlin in 1689, and 
died in 1760, aged 71. He was 
brought up in the academy at Berlin, 
and after visiting France and Italy, 
he went to Hanover, where he painted 
the portrait of prince Frederick, which 
he brought with him to England, and 
when his royal highness came over 
Mcrcier was appointed his painter, 
became a favourite, and by the 
prince's order drew several of thi 
royal family, particularly the three 
eldest princesses, which were en- 
graved in mezzotinto, by J. Simion. 
Strutt , 

MERIAN (Maria Sibylla), a Ger- 
man paintress, bom at Frankfort in 
1647, and died in 1717, aged 70. 
She was a disciple of Abraham Min- 
gon, from whom she learned great 
neatness of handling and delicacy of 
colour. Her genius led her to paint 
reptiles, flowers, and insects, which 
she designed after nature, and studied 
every object with a most curious and 
inquisitive observation, which added 
greatly to her reputation. She fre- 
quently painted her subjects in water- 
colours on vellum, and finished an 
astonishing number of designs, as she 
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was equally indefatigable in her work 
and in her inquiries into the curio- 
sities of nature. She drew the flies 
and caterpillars, in all the Yarietj of 
changes and forms in which they 
successively appear, from their reptile 
and quiescent, to their winged state, 
and also drew frogs, toads, serpents, 
ants, and spiders, after nature, with 
extraordinary exactness and truth. 
She even undertook a voyiage to 
Surinam, to paint those insects and 
reptiles which were peculiar to that 
climate, and on her return to her 
own country published two volumes 
of engravings after her designs, which 
were well known to the curious. — 
Moreri, Pilk. 

MERIAN (Matthew), the Elder, 
an eminent designer and engraver, 
bom at Basle in 1593. Having dis- 
covered an early disposition for the 
art, he was sent to Zuric, and placed 
under the tuition of D. Meyer, a 
glass painter and engraver, with 
whom he studied four years, and in 
that time had already acquired some 
celebrity. On leaving that master 
he went to Frankfort, where he 
formed an intimacy with Theodore 
de Bry, and improved his talent by 
the instruction and advice of that 
able master, whose daughter he mar- 
ried. He was at this time employed 
in engraving his top<^;raphical plates 
of the views in the environs of 
Heidelberg, Stutgard, Schwalbach, 
&c., which he afterwards published 
at Frankfort, and which are the best 
of his works. They are etched from 
his own designs, in a slight free 
style, and finished with the graver, 
and give a perfect idea of the places 
they represent, though without much 
taste in the execution. He has the 
credit of having been the instructor 
of the estimable Hollar — Strutt. 

MERIAN, (Matthew), the Youn- 
ger. He was the son of the fore- 
going artist, bom at Basle in 1621. 



He was successively the scholar of 
Sandrart, Rubens, and Vandyck. 
He painted history and portraits, 
and is mentioned by Fuseli, his 
countryman, as a very reputable art- 
ist. Of his historiod works, that 
author particularly notices the Mar. 
tyrdom of St. Lawrence, in the dome 
at Bamberg. He was a tolerably 
correct designer, and his colouring 
partook of the vigour of the French 
school. As a portrait painter he was 
employed by the most distinguished 
personages in Germany. He was also 
an engraver, and is supposed to have 
been in England about die year 1640, 
as there is an emblematical frontis- 
piece by him, with the portrait of 
Dr. Donne, prefixed to his sermons^ 
published in that year. — Walpoley 
Fuseli. 

METELLI ( Augustin), an Italian 
painter, bom at Bologna in 1609, 
and died in 1660, aged 51. He 
excelled in painting perspective and 
architecture ; and in conjunction 
with Michel Angelo Colonna, pro- 
duced several great works. They 
were both employed by Philip 
IV. of Spain.--D'-4r^«nw&, Fe- 
libien. 

METRODORUS,a&mous painter 
and philosopher, flourished before 
Christ 171. He was sent by the 
Athenians to Paulus ^miliu^ who, 
after the defeat of Perseus, had de- 
manded a painter and philosopher; 
the former to paint his temples, the 
latter to instmct his children. Me- 
trodorus gave him satisfaction in both 

capacities Stanley/, Biog. Laer- 

tius, 

METZU (Gabriel), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Leyden in 1615, and 
died in 1658, aged 43. His sub. 
jects were women selling fish, fowl%, 
or flesh; sick persons attended by 
the doctor; chemists in their labora- 

Itories'; dead game ; painters' rooms, 
shops, and drawing schools hung 
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-mth. prints and pictures, all which 
subjects he composed well, and 
finished with extreme neatness, as 
he likewise did his portraits. The 
pictures of Metzu are eminently 
harmonious, less from opposition of 
colours and thdr contrast, than the 
skilful gradation of their tone. His 
touch, large without being laboured, 
with as much delicacy as that of 
Miens, has the facility of Vandyck, 
whom he approaches in the drawing 
of his heads and hands. The mas- 
ters whom he chose for his models 
were, Gerard Douw and Mieris: 
those he endeavoured to imitate, as 
well in the style of composition as 
in their colouring; yet there is a 
remarkable difference in the touch 
and pencilling, which readily distin- 
guishes the works of those painters 
from the works of Metzu. — Houb,, 
Pilk. 

MEULEN (Anthony Francis 
Vander), a;»lebrated Dutch painter 
of battles, sieges, &c., bom at Brus- 
sels >n 1634, and died in 1690, aged 
56. He was a disciple of Peter 
Snay^*s, a battle -painter of con- 
siderable note, by whose instructions 
his improvement was so rapid that 
several of his performances, while he 
studied in that school, might pass 
for good pictures. While he fol- 
lowed his profession at Brussels, 
some of his compositions happened 
to be carried to Paris, and were 
shown to M. Colbert. That great 
minister soon discerned the abiliites 
of Vander Meulen, and by his gene- 
rous offers induced him to leave his 
native dty and settle at Paris, where 
he was employed by Louis XIV., 
and had an ' appointment of two 
thousand livres pension, beside being 
paid for his work. He attended that 
enterprising monarch in most of his 
expeditions in the field, and designed 
on the spot the sieges, attacks, en- 
campments, and marches of the 



king^s armies, also the views of those 
cities and towns remarkable by any 
degree o^ success, and from those 
sketches he composed the paintings 
which were intended to perpetuate 
the remembrance of those military 
exploits. His imitations of nature 
were exact and faithful ; his colouring 
is excellent ; and in his landscapes, 
the skies and distances are clear, and 
exceedingly natural; and although his 
figures are dressed in the fashion of 
the times, yet they are so well de- 
fflgned, and grouped with so much 
judgment, that his pictures have 
always a striking effect. His design 
is generally correct, his toucETrefe 
and full of ^irit, and in the ^stri- 
bution of his fights and shadows 
there appears so good an understand- 
ing that the eye of the spectator is 
constantly pleased and entertained. 
If the works of Vander Meulen 
have not the spirit and fire of Bur- 
gognone and Parocel, they are perhaps 
more engaging ; nor could any painter 
excel him in describing the various 
motions, actions, and attitudes of 
horses, as he carefully studied every 
object after nature, and knew how 
to express them with truth and ele- 
gance. The principal works of this 
master are at Verroilles and Marli, 
but many of his easel-pictures are 
dispersed through England, France, 
and Flanders. — Van Mander^ PUk. 
MEUSNER (Philip), a French 
painter, bom at Paris in 1655, and 
died in 1734, aged 79. He was a 
member of the French academy, and 
patronised by Louis XIV. and XV. 
His subjects were architecture, and 
^ewB in perspective, painted in a fine 
TSi«aiier»'~~jy ArgekviUe. 

MEYER (Dietrich), a Swiss 
painter and engraver, bom at ZuriQ 
in 1571. He painted portraits and 
history with some reputation. He 
engraved a set of portraits of illus- 
trious personages of Switzerland, 
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■which are neatly executed, and with 
a free hold stroke. — Strutt 

MEYER (Conrad). This artist 
was the younger son of Dietrich 
Meyer, horn at Zurich in 1 6 1 8 . After 
receiving some instructions from his 
father, he went to Frankfort, where 
he hecame a scholar of Matthew 
Merian. He painted a few historical 
subjects, and was more employed in 
portraits, which are said to he de- 
signed with energy and spirit, and 
well coloured. As an engraver he 
may he considered as one of the 
most laborious artists of his time, 
and the number of his prints is very 
considerable. Caspar Fuesslin, who 
had endeavoured to collect an entire 
set of them, had got upwards of nine 
hundred, without bdng nearly com- 
plete. — Strutt. 

MEYER (Felix), a German 
painter, bom at Winterthur in 1653, 
and died in 1713, aged 60. He was 
a disciple of Ermels, a good land- 
scape painter, whose manner he en- 
tirely followed. He travelled to 
Italy, but the climate not agreeing 
with his constitution, he returned to 
Switzerland, where there are mate- 
rials to aid the imagination and im- 
prove the taste of an artist, by the 
infinite variety of prospects of plains, 
mountains, craggy rocks and preci- 
pices, rivers and falls of water, suffi- 
cient to furnish the fancy of a painter 
with subjects for future compositions. 
As he was indefatigable in surveying 
aU the beauty, the wildness, and 
magnificence of nature in those re- 
mantic scenes, he made a multitude 
of noble designs, which procured him 
very high reputation, and supplied his 
own demands in an ample manner. 
He acquired an extraordinary freedom 
^of han^ aud a singular readiness of 
execution, of which he gave a re- 
markable proof at the abbey of St. 
Florian, in Austria, where he hap- 
pened to stop in his travels. The 



abbot being desirous to have two 
grand apartments painted in fresco, 
and having consulted another artist 
about it, who seemed very dilatory, 
applied to Meyer for his advice, in 
what manner he would have it exe- 
cuted. Meyer for a few minutes 
viewed and considered the place, and 
then taking a long stick, to which 
he fastened a piece of charcoal, he 
immediately began to design, saying, 
" Here I would have a tree ;" which 
he marked out as quick as possible ; 
"at the remote distance I would 
represent a forest, thus : here a fall 
of water, tumbling from great rocks, 
and so on." As fast as he spoke he 
designed, and deprived the abbot of 
the power of expressing his appro- 
bation, so much was he lost in asto- 
nishment, to see a design with such 
elegance and taste, executed even 
without any time sdlowed for reflec- 
tion. At the abbot*s request, Meyer 
undertook to finish the design : the 
other painter was dismissed, and the 
whole work was completed in one 
summer. This adventure spread his 
reputation through all Germany, and 
he was afterwards continually em- 
ployed by the first princes and no- 
bility of Europe. As he wa& not 
expert in painting figures, those 
which he inserted in his own pictures 
being very indifferent, such of his 
landscapes as were supplied with 
figures by Roos or Rugendas are 
accounted most estimable. — Des~ 
camps, Pilk. 

MEYERING (Albert), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Amsterdam in 1645, 
and died in 1714, aged 69. He was 
instructed in the art of painting by 
his father, Frederick Meyering, an 
artist of considerable knowledge in 
his profession. He went to Paris, 
where he continued some years, 
finding little encouragement, and 
labouring very hard for subsistence ; 
and from thence travelled to Rome, 
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where he met with hia friend John 
Glauber; they associated together, 
and visited most of the cities and 
towns of Italy, making observations 
in every place on such parts of nature 
as might be of most use to them in 
their several performances. After 
an absence of ten years, he returned 
to Holland extremely improved, and 
was immediately employed in several 
considerable works. Jn Italy he 
had acquired a free pencil and a 
ready manner of painting, which 
happened to be particularly useful to 
him, as his designs were usually of a 
large size, in halls, saloons, and grand 
apartments, though he often painted 
easel-pictures, which were excellently 
handled. His compositions had a 
very striking effect ; his subjects were 
well disposed, and in some of his 
jMctures he designed an abundance of 
figures. In general, the grandeur df 
his taste in the trees and buildings, 
the richness of many of his omar 
ments, and a peculiar transparence 
of the water, gave the eye of every 
beholder a singular satisfaction. — 
Houb., Pilk. 

MEYERS (Jeremiah). This 
artist was bom at Tubingen in 1 728, 
and died in 1789, aged 61. He 
irisited England when he was four- 
teen years of age, and became a pupil 
•of Zinck, who was at that time in 
great reputation as a miniature- 
painter and enameller. He was one 
of the most eminent artists of his 
time in the particular branch he 
adopted, and was made miniature- 
painter to the Queen. Meyers was 
one of the original members of the 
Royal Academy at its foundation in 
1768.— iS<r«tt. 

MEYSSENS (John), a Flemish 
painter and engraver, bom at Bras- 
sels in 1612. He was first a scholar 
of Anthony Van Opstal, and after- 
wards of Nicholas Vander Horst, 
both obscure artists. He attempted 



both historical subjects and portraits, 
but was particularly successful in the 
latter, in which he was very generally 
employed. The greater part of his 
life was passed in Holland, where he 
painted the portrait of Henry of 
Nassau, the Count of Bentheim, and 
the principal persons of the court. 
He afterwards resided at Amsterdam, 
where he carried on an extensive 
commerce in prints, and engraved 
many plates from his own designs, 
as well as after other masters, among 
which are several portraits of artists. 
As an engraver, he is not entitled to 
great celebrity, and his plates are 
executed in a style very inferior to 
what might have been expected from 
his abilities as a painter. — Strutt, 

MEYSSENS (Cornelius), a Fle- 
mish engraver, bora at Antwerp 
about the year 1636. He was the 
son of John Meyssen, and was in- 
structed in engraving by his father. 
His principal plates are portraits, 
many of which are from the designs 
of his father. They are executed 
with the graver, in a stiflF tasteless 
style. He also engraved several 
frontispieces, and other book orna- 
ments. — Strutt. 

MEYSSONIER (Justus Aure- 
lius). This artist was bom at Turin 
in 1 695, and is mentioned by Bassan 
as a painter, a sculptor, an archi- 
tect, a goldsmith, and an engraver. 
He chiefly resided at Paris, where 
he was made goldsmith to the king, 
and was appointed first designer in 
his cabinet. He etched some plates 
of ornaments, &c., and left a great 
number of architectural drawings and 
designs for goldsmiths, several of* 
which were afterwards engraved by 
Huquier. — Strutt, 

MIEL, called GIOVANNI 
DELLA VITE (Jan), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Brussels in 1599, 
and died in 1664, aged 65. He was 
a disciple of Gerard Segers, in whose 
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school he made a distinguished figure. 
After quitting that artist, he went to 
Italy, to improve himself in the taste 
of deugn^ and to ohtain a moi^ ex- 
tensive knowledge of the several 
branches of his art. At Rome he 
particularly studied and copied the 
works of the Caracci and Correggio, 
and was admitted into the academy 
of Andrea Sacchi, where he gave such 
evident proofs of extraordinary merit 
and genius, that he was invited by 
Andrea to assist him in a grand de- 
sign which he had already begun. 
But Miel, through some disgust, re- 
jected those elevated subjects which 
had at first engaged his attention, 
refused the friendly proposal of 
Sacchi, and chose to imitate the 
style of Bamboccio, as having more 
of that nature which pleased his own 
imagination. His subjects were 
j huntings, carnivals, gypsies, beggars, 
' j^astbral scenes, and conversations : 
of those he composed his easel-pic- 
tures, which axe the finest of his 
performances. He, however, some- 
times painted history in a laige size, 
in fresco and in oil, which, though 
they seem to want elevation of de- 
sign, and a greater degree of grace in 
the heads, yet appears superior to 
what might be expected from a 
painter of such low subjects as he 
generally was fond of representing. 
His pictures of hjintings are parti- 
cularly admired, '^he figures and 
animals of every species being de- 
signed with uncommon spirit, nature, 
and truth, ^e transparence of his 
colouring, and the dear tints of his 
skies, enliven his compositions ; nor 
are his paintings in any degree inferior 
to those of Bamboccio, either in their 
force or lustre. His bcGp works are 
not to be so much commended for 
the goodness of the design as for the 
expression and colouring ; but it is 
in his small pieces that the pencil of 
Miel appears in its gr^t(fi3t delicacy 



and beauty. Tne duke of Savoy 
invited Miel to his court, and ap- 
pointed him his principal painter; 
he likewise honoured 1dm with the 
order of St. Mi^uritius, and made 
him a present of a cross set with 
diamonds of jgreat value, as a par- 
ticular mark of his esteem. His 
best pictures are in the imperial 
T^net at Vienna; and at Turin, in 
a grand saloon, are several of his 
noblest performances. They repre- 
sent the chace of various animals in 
different views; some pursued, others 
killed, and the huntsmen returning 
from the sport. — Sandrart, Pilk. 
>QIIERIS, called the OLD (Fran- 
cis), a Dutch painter of porfaraits, 
conversations, &c., bom at ceyd^n 
in 1635, and died in 1681, aged 46. 
He received his first instructions 
from Abraham Toome Yliet, one of 
the best designers of the Low Coun- 
tries; he afterwards, became a dis- 
ciple of Gerard Douw. In a sho^ 
time he far surpassed all his com- 
panions, and his master called him 
the " Prince of his Disciples.** But 
as he seemed still eager to improve 
himself in pencilling, he went for a 
short time to study with Adrian 
Vanden Tempel, till he found his 
expectations not answered, and then 
he returned to Gerard Douw, whose 
taste and genius corresponded more 
nearly with his own ; and he con- 
tinued with him till he wanted no 
farther improvement, except to study 
after nature. He had an unusual 
sweetness of colouring, a neat and 
wonderfully ddicate touch, and the 
same transparence that characterises 
the paintings of Douw. But he is 
allowed to be superior to that master 
in many respectsT^ing more deli- 
cate and extenuye in his design, and 
more correct in his drawing. His 
colouring 18 more clear, ~his touj^ 
more animated, and his pictures ^vo 
more freshness and force. His 
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manner of painting skies, velvets, 
stuflfe, or ^£Pet8, wainro an^ar, 
{E^ the di^reirt kinds and fatoic of 
any of them'^lnight easily be distin- 
gidshed. His pictur^'lu^ rarely to 
be seen, and as rarely to be^ld ; 
aad when they are^he purchase is 
extremely high, their intrmS? value 
bemlf ^ incontestibly great. Be^ 
sides portraSlspBis'general subjects 
were conversations, persons perform- 
ing on musical instruments, patients 
attended by the apothecary or doc- 
tor, chemists at work, mercers' 
shops, and such like ; and the usual 
valuation he set on his pictures was 
estimated at the rate of a ducat an 
hour. The finest portrait of this 
master's hand is that which he 
. painted for the wife of Cornelius 
Plaats, which is still preserved in the 
family, although great sums have 
been offered for it. In the posses- 
aon of the same gentleman was 
another picture of Mieris, represent- 
ing a lady fainting, and a physician 
aj^lying the remedies to relieve her. 
For that performance he was paid 
(at his usual rate of a ducat an hour) 
so much money as amounted to 
fifteen hundred florins, when the 
picture was finished. The grand 
duke of Tuscany wished to purchase 
it, and offmed three thousand florins 
for it, but the offer was not accepted. 
However, thatr prince procured seve- 
ral of his pictures, and they are, at 
this day, an ornament to the Floren- 
tine collection. One of the most 
curious of them is a girl holding a 
candle in her hand, and it is accounted 

inestimable Houb,, PUk. 

MIERIS, called the YOUNG 
(William), a Dutch painter, bom 
atLeydenin 1662, and died in 1747, 
aged 8^. He was the son and dis- 
ciple of Francis Mieris, and during 
the life of his father made a re- 
markable progress; but, by being 
deprived of his protector when he was 



only nineteen years of age, he followed 
nature ad the most unerring guide, and 
by studying with diligence and judg- 
ment to imitate her, he approachcNl 
near to the merit of his father. At 
first he took his subjects from private 
life, in the manner of Francis, such 
as tradesmen in their shops, or a 
peasant selling vegetables and fruits, 
and sometimes a woman looking out 
at a window, all which he copied 
minutely after nature; nor did he 
paint a single object without his 
model. One of his first attempts 
was a picture representing a woman 
feeding her child, and another stand- 
ing by encouraging it to eat; the 
father sits by the fire, attentive tq 
the actions of other children, and 
the chamber is neatly furnished. 
The whole is finished with the most 
exquisite art and delicacy, and that 
single picture established his repu- 
tation. Having observed the com- 
positions of Gerard Lairesse, and 
other great historical painters with 
singular delight, he attempted to 
design subjects in that style, and 
began with the story of Rinaldo 
sleeping on the lap of Armida, sur- 
rounded with the Loves and Graces. * 
That work proved a new addition to 
the fame of this celebrated master, 
being sold for a very great price ; and 
it was so highly admired, that he was 
prevailed on to rssp^t the same sub- 
ject for three other persons of dis- 
tinction, though in every picture he 
took care to ijnake some small alter- 
ation. This master also painted 
landscapes and animals with equal 
truth and neatness, and modelled 
in clay and wax in so sharp and ac- 
curate a manner, that he might justly 
be ranked among the most eminent 
sculptors. In the delicate finishing 
of his works he imitated his father, 
as he likewise did in tfie lustre, 
harmony, and truth of his paintings ; 
but they are not equal in respect of 
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design or of the striding effect, nor 
is his touch so very exquisite as that 
of his father. The works of the Old 
Mieris are hotter composed, the 
figures are hotter grouped, and they 
have less confusion ; yet the Younger 
Mieris is acknowledged to he an 
artist of extraordinary merit, although 
inferior to his father, who has scarcely 
his equal. — Houb.^ PUk. 

MIERIS, called the YOUNG 
FRANCIS (Francis), a Dutch 
painter, horn at Leyden ahout 1689. 
He learned the art from his father, 
William Mieris, whose manner he 
always imitated; he chose the same 
8uhject8,Tand endeavoured to re- 
semble him in his colouring and 
pencil. But with all his industry, 
he proved far inferior to him ; and 
most of those pictures, which at the 
puhlic sales are said to he of the 
younger Mieris, and many also in 
private collections, ascribed to the 
elder Francis, or William, are per- 
haps originally painted by this mas- 
ter, who was inferior to both, or 
are only his copies after the works of 
those eminent painters, as he spent 
abundance of his time in copying 

their performances Houb,, Pilk, • 

MIGER (Simon Charles), a 
French engraver, bom at Paris about 
the year 1746. He was a pupil of 
Charles Nicholas Cochin, the younger, 
and has engraved several plates of 
historical subjects and portraits, in a 
neat clear style. He was a member 
of the French Academy. The fol- 
lowing are some of his most approved 
plates : — Hercules strangling An- 
teus, after Voirioty engraved for his 
reception into the Academy, 1777 ; 
The Flaying of Marsyas, after C. 
Vanho, his other reception plate ; 
Hercules an(J Omphale, after Du- 
mont ; The Rape of Europa, after 
Halle ; A View of the Coast near 
Civita Vecchia, after Vemet, — 
Strutt, 



MIGNARD, of AVIGNON, 
(Nicholas), a French historical 
painter, bom at Troyes in 1608, and 
died in 1668, aged 60. He received 
hif first instructions in the art of 
painting from the best painter in his 
native city; and to increase his 
knowledge, he studied after those 
antiques which were at Fontain- 
hleau, and also after the pdntings 
of Primaticcio and Rosso, which 
were preserved in that palace. He 
traveUed to Rome, having first made 
some stay at Avignon, where he fell 
in love with a yonng woman, whom 
he married on .his return from Italy, 
on which account he was called 
Mignard of Avignon. He resided 
two years at Rome, and was much 
assisted in his observations and prac- 
tice by the concurrent advice of 
Fresnoy and his brother, Peter Mig- 
nard. He painted a great number 
of portraits ; but his inclination 
prompted him more strongly to his- 
torical compositions, and particularly 
to poetic subjects. He had propriety 
of invention, without much fire of 
imagination, though he compensated 
in some degree for that defect by the 
correctness and neatness of his pic- 
tures. His colouring was agreeable, 
his carnations were lively, his ideas 
sometimes elevated, and abundance 
of union and harmony appeared in 
his works. He was 8«nt for to court 
by the king, and was employed in 
several grand works. At the time 
of his death he' was Director of the 
Royal Academy. — D"* ArgenviUe, 
De Piles, PUk. 

MIGNARD, called the ROMAN, 
(Peter), a French portrait painter, 
horn at Troyes in loTO, aiid died in 
1695, aged 85. He was a disciple 
of Vouet, but having an opportunity 
of seeing some capital paintings of the 
Italian masters, he quitted the school 
of Vouet, and went to Rome, to 
study after Raflfaelle, Michel Angelo 
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Bnonarotti, and Amiibale Caracd , 
and endeaTonred to transfuse inlo 
his own compositions whatever ap- 
peared to him excellent in each* of 
those artists. He studied with his 
hrother Nicholas at Rome, and hy 
having spent in that dty twenty-two 
years, and also 'by'Bis mllSner^of 
designing, so much in the Italian 
school, he was distii^uished hy the 
name of The Roman. He was 
generally allowed to have a greater 
capacity than Nicholas, and in several 
respects to excel him, and had the 
honour to paint tKe portraits of Urhan 
Vni. and Alexander VII., hesides 
many of the nohility at Rome ; and 
being invited to Paris hy Louis XIV., 
he returned through Tuscany, Mo- 
dena, and Parma, and was so far 
distinguished hy the princes of those 
several cities, that he painted the 
portraits of themselves and their 
illustrious fiunilies. In France his 



and ever afterwards adhered to it, 
only adding daily to his improve- 
ment, hy studying nature with a 
most exact and curious observation. 
When we consider the paintings of 
Mignon; we are at a loss whether 
most to admire the freshness and 
beauty of his colouring, the truth in 
every part, the bloom on his objects, 
or the perfect resemKlance of nature 
visible in his performances ; and in 
his selection of flowers, fruits, and 
insects^ of which his subjects were 
generally composed, he has shown an 
uncommon el^ance. His touch is 
exquisitely neat, though apparently 
easy and unlaboured.— X)es., PQk. 
MILANI (Mario), an Italian 
painter, bom at Cortona about 1678. 
He was a disciple of Camillo Gabri- 
elli, who had been a disciple of Pietro 
da Cortona, and became a considerabl* 
painter. When he quitted the school 
of CamiUo, he applied himself dili- 



patron Louis sat to him ten times gently to study perspective, and made 
for his portrait, and had such a re- , designs after the most magnificent 
spect for his talents and accomplish- | buildings, ancient and modem, that 



ments that he ennobled him; and 
after the death of Le Bran, appointed 
him principal painter and director of 



merited his attention in Pisa and 
other cities of Italy. Those he 
applied occasionally in his own com- 



manu&ctories. The colouring of 'positions, and gained great reputation 



this master was inj^^ral^good ; he 
was rich j n his composition, and those 
pwnHSjT^'^FllteK' areTjit St Cloud, 
suffice to ^ow the extent of his 

abilities D*ArgenviUe, Pilk., 

MIGNON( Abraham), a German 
painter of flowers, fruit, and insects, 
bom at Frankfort in 1689, and died 
in 1679, aged 40. He was a dis- 
ciple of James Murel, a flower- 
painter in that dty, who took Mig- 
non into his house, and instmcted 
him in the art, till he was seventeen 
years of age; having observed an 
uncommon capacity in Mignon, and 
therefore he took him along with 
him to Holland, where he placed him 
as a disciple with David de Heem, 
whose manner he laboured to imitate. 



by the truth and grandeur of the 
architecture which he introduced into 
his paintings. His jBgnres were de- 
signed in an el^ant style : but he 
seemed to borrow too many hints 
from the works of Pietro da Cortona, 
so as to be accounted a plagiary in 
that respect His colouring was in 
good taste : his disposition was 
esteemed judicious; hk perspective 
remarkably fine ; and he had a great 
deal of union and harmony. The 
best work of this master is in the 
church of St: Matthew, at Pisa ; it 
is a ceiling, the composition of which 
is noble, and has a fine effect ; the 
disposition of the several groups is 
extremely good, and the architecture 
is excellent. — Fiw., Pilk. 
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MILE, or MILLE (Francesco), 
a Flemish landscape paainter, born 
at Antwerp in 16 44, and died in 1680, 
aged 36. He was a disciple of 
Laurentius Franck, with whom he 
studied industriously, and in a few 
years became equal to his master. 
This artist was remajrkable for having 
a most tenacious memory, so that 
whatever scene, building, ruin, or 
river, he observed in nature, or 
whatever designs of any other master 
engaged his attention, they became 
ever after so strongly impressed on 
his memory that he never forgot 
them. But what was more extraor- 
dinary, he could readily recollect the 
shape and form of any particular 
cloud, or those tint« in the skies, and 
evanescent beauties, which pleased 
his eye and' imagination ; so as' to 
represent them at any distance of 
time, with all the truth and force of 
nature. He travelled through Eng- 
land, Holland, and France ; and in 
each country left sufficient evidence 
of his excellency in the art. His 
landscapes show that he made Pous- 
sin his model, most of them being 
designed in the style of that master; 
and he adorned them with figures 
elegantly designed and dispose^ ju- 
diciously. His favourite study was 
heroic landscape, like that of Nicolo 
Poussin; and whatever historical 
subject he represented, he took pains 
to adapt the scenes of his landscapes 
to it with great skill and propriety. 
His pencil is light, his tone of colour 
often agreeable, and his manner ex- 
ceedingly pleasant ; but his pictures 
generally have no great effect, as they 
have not a proper body of light, or at 
least the light is so managed, that they 
usually appear too brown, or too 
much of one colour. This young 
artist was poisoned in the prime of 
his life by some of his own profession, 
who envied his merit. — Sand.^Pilk, 
MILLER (Andrew). This artist 



was a native of Ireland, and flourished 
about the year 1740. He resided at 
Dublin, and engraved several por- 
traits in mezzotinto, which are by no 
means deficient in merit. The fol- 
lowing are his most admired por- 
traits -.—Dean Swift, 1743 ; Robert 
Boyle, Philosopher ; Charles Lucas, 
M. D. of Dublin ; Robert Jocelyn, 
Lord of Newport, Chancellor of Ire- 
land, 1747; Josiah Hort, Archbishop 
of Tuam ; Eaton Stannard, Recorder 
of Dublin ; Joseph Baudin, Painter ; 
Joseph Miller, Actor, in the charac- 
ter of Teague, &c. — Strutt. 

MILLER (J.) an English en- 
graver, who flourished about the year 
1760. He engraved a variety of 
prints, chiefly portraits, which pos- 
sess considerable merit. The follow- 
ing are a few of his best prints :— 
King George III. ; Queen Charlotte ; 
Jefiery, Lord Amherst ; Geoige 
Bridges Rodney, Lord Rodney; 
Charles Townsend, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Thomas Gray, Poet; 
Charles Churchill, Poet; Sir John 
Vanbrugh; John Wilks, M. P., 
and Chamberlain of Lfondon. — 
Strutt. 

MINDERHOUT (Giles), a Fle- 
mish painter, bom at Antwerp about 
the year 1637. The Flemish writers 
are silent respecting the instructor of 
this artist; but they assert that he 
was admitted into the Society of 
Painters in that city, in 1662. His 
subjects were sea-ports and harbours, 
with a great number of vessels and 
figures, especially the prospects of 
different ports in the Netherlands; 
but he often painted views of Ant>- 
werp and Bruges. He took a sin- 
gular delight in studying the con- 
struction of all kinds of shipping, as 
the drawing and design of all the 
vessels he painted appear to be copied 
from nature with great precision. — 
Houb., Pilk. 

MI^EVELT (Michael Janson), 
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a Flemish portrait painter, bom at 
Delft in 1568, and died in 1641, 
aged 73. He was a disciple of An- 
thony Blochlandt; at first he was 
much attached to painting of histo- 
rical subjects ; but finding a conti- 
nual demand for portraits, he grar 
dually discontinued the former, and 
adhered to the latter. He studied 
and imitated nature exactly, gave a 
strong resemblance to his portraits, 
finished- them highly, and designed 
them in a good taste. His pencil is 
free, his touch has abundance of 
neatness, and the merit of his per- 
formances had 80 eflfectually spread 
his reputation, that he was invited 
to the court of London, by King 
Charles I.; though, as the plague 
raged at that time through all parts 
of London and its environs, he was 
prevented from accepting an offer 
which was so much to his honour 
and his interest. He lived entirely 
at Delft, and never quitted that 
city, except at particular times, 
when he went to the Hague, to 
paint the portraits of some of the 
Princes of Nassau, by whom he 
was exceedingly esteemed. It may 
readily he conjectured, that the 
works of Mirevelt must have been 
extremely admired, when the extrar 
ordinary number of his paintings 
are considered ; which, according to 
Houbraken, amounted to 5000 ; for 
the smallest of which he never was 
paid less than a hundred and fifty 
■guildei's, about fifteen pounds ster- 
ling ; and for those of a larger size, 
half or whole lengths, his price was 
proportionably higher. — Hovb.^ De 
PUes, Pilk, 

MIREVELT (Peter), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Delft in 1696, and 
died in 1732, aged 36. He was the 
son of Michael Mirevelt, and imi- 
tated the style of his father in his 
manner of design, in his style of 
colouring, and in the delicacy of 



his pencil he exactly resembled his 
father; and by the best judges of 
that time he was esteemed to be in 
no degree inferior to him.— fibttft., 
PUk, 

MITELLI (Agosdno), an Italian 
painter, bom at Bologna, in 1609, 
and died in 1 660, aged 51 . Although 
he distinguished himself as a painter 
of perspective and architectural views, 
he was not inci^ble of designing 
the figure, which, according to Pas- 
seri, he studied in the school of the 
Caracci. When, in conjunction with 
Michel Angelo Colonna, he painted 
the decorations of the archiepiscopal 
palace at Ravenna, he sometimes 
designed the figures, and sometimes 
the perspective ; but he afterwards 
devoted himself entirely to the latter. 
If the works of Mitelli are inferior to 
those of II Del tone in vigour and 
solidity, they charm by the grace 
and elegance of his choice, and the 
tender tinting of his colour. His 
ornaments were always happily ap- 
propriated to the character of the 
edifice he had to embellish, and 
strictly suited to the solemnity of the 
temple, the elegance of the saloon, 
or the splendour of the theatre. In 
these he was ably supported by the 
figures of M. A. Colonna, with whom 
he long worked in conjunction, and 
formed an intimacy which lasted 
twenty-four years, and was only ter- 
minated by the death of Mitelli. Of 
their numerous works at Bologna, 
the most admired are la Capella del 
Rosario, and the saloon in the Pa- 
lazzo Caprara. They equally dis- 
tinguished themselves at Parma, Mo- 
dena, and Genoa. In 1658, they 
were invited to the court of Spain 
by Philip IV., where they orna- 
mented the palaces with some of 
their finest works, particularly a 
grand saloon, in which Colonna has 
introduced his celebrated fable of 
Pandora.— Vasarif Cumberland. 
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MITELLI (Gui8q)pe Maria), an 
Italian painter and engraver, bom at 
Bologna in 1634. He was the eon 
of the preceding artist, and after 
receiving some instruction from his 
father, he entered the school of 
Flaminio. Torre. He painted his- 
tory with some reputation, and occa- 
sionally introduced the figures into 
the perspective views of Agostino. 
There are several of his' pictures in 
the churches at Bologna, of which 
the most worthy of notice are, S. Ri- 
miero healing the Sick, in S. Maria 
della Vita ; and Christ taken in the 
Garden, in the Cappuccini. He 
was more distinguished as an engraver 
than a painter, and he etched a great 
number of plates from his own de- 
signs, and after some of the most 
celebrated of the Italian masters: 
They are executed in a slight feeble 
style, and the drawing is generally 
incorrect. He possessed, however, 
an inventive genius,, and his works 
are not unworthy of the attention of 
the curious. — Vasari, 

MOELART (Jacob), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Dort in 1649, and 
died in 1727, aged 78. He was the 
disciple of Nicholas Maas, with whom 
he continued several years. He 
studied nature with a great deal of 
care ; and acquired the rtputation of 
a good painter, both of liistory and 
portrait. Houbraken mentions two 
historical compositions of Moelart; 
the one, Pharaoh and his Host drown- 
ed in the Red Sea, the other, Moses 
striking the Rock^ both highly es 
teemed. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

MOITTE (Peter Stephen), a 
French engraver, bom at Paris in 
1722. He was a pupil of P. F.Beau- 
mont, and^has engraved several plates 
of portraits and various subjects, in a 
neat clear style. His most consider- 
able works were the plates he executed 
for the Gallery of Dresden, and the 
cabinet of Count Brubl,-^ Strutt, 



MOLA, (Peter Frands), an Ita- 
lian painter, bom at Lugano, in 
1609, and died in 1665, aged 56. 
He Tras first a disciple of Cesar! 
d^Arpino, and afterwards of Albano, 
from whose manner he formed % 
style of his own. He particularly 
excelled in history and landscape. 
His most admired work is, Joseph 
recognised by his Brethren. -^iVbuv. 
Diet Hist. 

MOL A (John Baptist), an Italian 
painter, bom about 1620. He stu- 
died in the same school as his bro. 
ther; and afterwards visited Paris, 
and became a disciple of Youet. 
He excelled in landsci^K) painting, 
and the foliage of his trees is admi- 
rable. — Ibid. 

MOLYN (Peter, the Elder), a 
Dutch painter of landscapes, &c., 
bom at Haerlem about the year 
1600. He painted landscapes in a 
very pleasing style; his skies and 
distances are touched with lightness 
and delicacy, and his foregrounds 
are enriched vdth buildings and ruins 
in a picturesque manner. He exe- 
cuted several spirited etchings ; they 
are after the style of John Yande- 
velde Strutt. 

MOLYN, called CAYALIERE 
TEMPESTA (Peter the Younger), 
a Dutch painter of storms, ship- 
wrecks, &c., bom at Haerlem 1637, 
and died in 1701, aged 64. He at 
first imitated the manner of Francis 
Snyders, and while he continued in 
his own country he painted huntings 
of different animals, as large as life, 
with singular force and success. But 
he afterwards changed his style, and 
followed the impulse of his na- 
ture to paint tempests, storms at 
sea, and shipwrecks, with such dr. 
cumstances as are apt to exdte 
pity and terror ; and those subjects 
he executed in a free, natural, 
and sjnrited manner, so as to pro- 
cure himself the distinction of being 
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called Peter Tempesta. He travelled 
througli Flanders, to observe the 
works of the best Flemish artists; 
and then went to Rome, in order to 
change his religion from Calvinism 
to popery, as well as to obtain im- 
provement in his profession of paint- 
ing. In that city, his merit recom- 
mended him to the &vour of many 
of the nobility, for whom he painted 
his usual subjects of animals and 
landscapes with the greatestapplause. 
At last he grew rich, was exceedingly 
caressed, and received the title of 
Cavaliere. Having spent several 
years at Rome, he determined to 
visit Genoa, where the reputation he 
had already acquired obtained for 
him a most honourable reception, 
and as much work as he could possi. 
bly execute. There he might have 
lived in an affluent situation, superior 
even to his hope, if he had not un- 
happily grown not only dissolute, 
but unpardonably vicious. For 
having fallen in love with a Genoese 
lady, he left no art untried to de- 
bauch her; but finding all his at- 
tempts ineffectual, he proposed to 
marry her, although it was suffi- 
ciently known in Genoa that he 
had been married at Rome for a 
considerable time before, and that 
his wife was then alive, residing in 
that city. When that objection was 
urged by the lady and her friends, he 
was exceedingly mortified, and re- 
solved to have his wife assassinated, 
to remove that obstruction. A per- 
son proper for the villanous purpose 
was soon engaged ; and, to conceal 
the transaction as much as possible, 
he wrote an affectionate letter to his 
wife by that messenger, requesting 
her to accompany the bearer to 
Genoa. As she had a real affection 
for her husband, and wished to be 
vdth him, she readily obeyed his 
conmiands, and was murdered on 
the road. Yet, notwithstanding the 



secrecy of that scene of cruelty, the 
, affidr became suspected, and Tem- 
pesta was directly seized, imprisoned, 
and, after a full conviction, was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. But, by the 
interest and application of the nobi- 
lity, who regarded him highly for 
his extraordinaiy talents, the severity 
of the sentence was suspended, and 
he was retained in prison for a great 
length of time; nor would he proba- 
bly have ever been released, had it 
not been effected by a very critical 
accident; for, when Louis XIV. 
bombarded Genoa, all the prisons 
were set open, and Tempesta laid 
hold of that opportunity to escape to 
Placentia, after a confinement of six- 
teen years. From this afi^ be was 
nicked-named Pietro Mulier, by 
which name he was ever after known 
throughout all Italy. It was observed 
that the pictures which he painted in 
prison, where he diligently followed 
his profession, were accounted more 
excellent in regard to their taste, 
composition, and colouring, than any 
of his preceding performances. — 
VasaH, PUk. 

MOMPERT (Joos), a Dutch 
landscape painter, bom about 1580. 
He studied af^er nature, and became 
a considerable painter of landscapes; 
his pictures shew a considerable 6*00- 
dom of pencil, and his grounds are 
frequently well broken; but there is 
a certain stiffness in his compositions, 
which cannot be pleasing to a judi- 
cious eye, though in several other 
respects he is justly commendable ; 
and such of his works as are carefully 
finished, are much admired. The 
figures in his landscapes were fre- 
quently inserted by Brueghel as also 
by Teniers, who often retouched 
those landscapes, and by that means 
considerably added to their value. — 
Houb., Pilk. 

MONAMY (Peter), a painter of 
sea-pieces, who flourished about 1735, 
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He was a native of Jersey, and re- 
ceived the first rudiments of drawing 
from a sign and house-painter on 
London Bridge. The waves that 
rolled under his window, taught him 
more than his master, and fitted him 
to imitate the turhulence of the 
ocean. There is a lai^e picture 
painted hy him in Painters'-halL—^ 
Vertue, Pilk, 

MONCORNOT (Balthasar), a 
French engraver, who flourished 
ahout the year 1650. He chiefly 
resided at Paris, where he followed 
the business' of a printseller. Hassan 
styles him one of the most indifierent 
engravers of his country, which is 
treating him with more severity than 
he merits. He engraved an almost 
incredible number of portraits, and 
a few subjects after Rubens, and other 
maater8..~J?a««an> StrtUt. 

MONNICKS,or MONNIX (Ge- 
rard Van), a Dutch painter, bom at 
the Hague in 1506. He learned the 
principles of his art in his own coun- 
try; and having made some progress 
in design and colouring, he travelled 
to Italy, and studied the works of the 
most eminent artists, and at last 
settled at Rome. He paid particular 
attention to perspective, and acquired 
a great degree of elegance in that 
branch; he likewise studied nature 
till he distinguished himself in that 
city as an artist of very great merit. 
The pope having accidentally seen 
some of the works of Monnicks^ was 
so exceedingly pleased with tliem, 
that he took him into his service, 
with an honourable appointment, 
and retained him in his service for 
thirteen years. At Rome, and through 
all Italy, his works were universally 
esteemed, not only for their being 
well executed, but because they re- 
presented the prindpal palaces, 
squares, churches, monuments of 
antiquity, and grand edifices of mo- 
dem aichitectiure, which he copied 



exactly; and, in the areas before 
them, introduced figures employed in 
different occupations and amuse, 
ments. — Houb,^ Pilk. , 

MONSIGNORI (Francesco), an 
Italian painter, bom at Verona in 
1455, and died in 1519, aged 64. 
He was A disciple of Andrea Man- 
tegna, at Mantua ; and by the recom- 
mendation of the Marchese Francesco, 
he was much employed in that dty. 
Though he did not equal his master 
in design, he approaches nearer to 
the modem style; his outline is 
fuller, his drapery is broader, he is 
fleshier and softer. He is said to 
have copied animals to a degree al- 
most incredible. He was excellent 
in perspective, of which some speci- 
mens still exist in the refectory of 
the Franciscans at Mantua. His bro- 
ther Girolamo, a Dominican, was a 
painter of merit, and his copy of the 
Last Supper of Leonardo da Vind, 
in the library of St. Benedetto, is pep- 
haps the best that remains. — FiM., 
PUk, 

MONT (Deodate del), a Flemish 
painter, bom at St. Tron in 1581, 
and died in 1634, aged 53. He was 
of a noble &mily, and after recdving 
instructions in all the branches of 
polite literature, he became the dis- 
dple of Rubens. He lived with him 
for some time in the closest connec- 
tion of friendship, and travelled with 
him to Italy ; and by the advantage 
he derived from so accomplished a 
companion and director, added to his 
own studious application, he proved 
an extriEiordinary artist. Rubens in- 
troduced him to the fiivour of Duke 
Albert, and the In&nta Isabdla, and 
they appointed him their prindpal 
painter and architect His style of 
composition was elevated and grand, 
his design was correct, and in his 
colour and pencil he resembled his 
master. In the church at Notre 
Dame, at Antwerp, is a Transfigun. 
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tion, excellently designed and co- 
loured ; and in the church of the 
Jesuits, in the same city, a repre- 
eentation of Christ hearing his Cross : 
both are by the hand of Del Mont, 
and are accounted capital perform- 
ances. — Haub.^ Pilk, 

MONT AGNA (Benedetto). This 
artist was a native of Vicenza, and 
flourished about the year 1500. 
According to Ridolfi, he painted 
some pictures for the churches in his 
native dty, which are so much in the 
style of Giovanni Bellini, that they 
may be mistaken for the works of 
that master; he is, however, better 
known as an engraver than a painter, 
and though his works are very feeble 
and imperfect, both in design and 
execution, they are deserving of no- 
tice, as among the earliest specimens 
of the art in the Venetian states. It 
is probable that some of the prints of 
Albert Durer, which were brought 
to Venice, and the early works of 
Marc Antonio, who resided some 
time in that dty, might have tempted 
him to attempt the art, which may 
be said to have been then in its in- 
fimcy in Italy, as at that time Marc 
Antonio had not produced any of his 
capital works. The prints of Bene, 
detto bear a slight resemblance to 
the earliest and rudest engravings of 
Marc Antonio. They are from his 
own designs, and are usually signed 
with his name at length ; they are 
now become very scarce. — Strutt, 

MONTANINI (Pietro), to Ita- 
lian punter, bom in 1619, and died 
in 1689, aged 70. He was a dis- 
dple of Giro Ferri. Yet he did not 
long adhere to the manner of either 
(jf those masters, preferring to study 
under Salvator Rosa; whose style he 
imitated with great success. The 
taste of his landscapes was generally 
admired; the rocks, situations, tor- 
rents, and abrupt precipices, were 
designed with spirit, and in a grand 



style ; his figures recommended them, 
selves to the eye by very uncommon 
correctness, propriety, and elegance; 
an^ the whole of his compositions 
appeared to be greatly in the manner 
of Salvator, — Vasmriy Sandrart, 
Pilk, 

MONTICELLI (Andrea),an Ita- 
lian paintef, bom at Bologna, in 
1640, and died in 1716, aged 76. 
He wiM a disciple of Agostino Me- . 
telli, and studied with such industry 
that he was esteemed a good painter; 
he worked both in oil and distemper. 
He painted fruit, vases, carpets, 
flowers, landscapes, perspective, and 
scenery; and executed that variety 
of subjects with a free pencil, and 
very natural colouring. — Fas., PUk. 

MONTICCELLI (Michel An- 
gelo), an Italian painter, bom at 
Bologna about 1678. He learned 
the prindples of his art from Dome- 
nico Mario Viani, a Bolognese pain- 
ter of considerable reputation. His 
favourite objects were battles and 
landscapes, which he finished with 
great mellowness of colour, and a 
light free touch, usually filling his 
designs with a number of figures, 
well designed, and excellently dis- 
posed. — Ibid. 

MOOR (Kaxel de), a celebrated 
Dutch historical and portrait pain- 
ter, bom at Leyden in 1666, and 
died in 1788, aged 8*2. He was at 
first a disdple of Gerard Douw, with 
whom he continued for some time ; 
but he afterwards placed himself 
with Abraham Vanden Tempel. The 
death of that master disconcerted 
Moor, and compelled him to return 
to Leyden from Amsterdiutn, where 
he studied for some time with Frauds 
Mieris, and at last went to Dort, to 
practise with Godfrey Schalcken. 
At the time he went to the last 
master, he was superior to him in 
designing; but he coveted to learn 
Schalcken's manner of handling. 
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As soon as Mck)r began to follow his 
profession, the public in a short time 
did justice to his extraordinary 
merit; and lie took the most ef- 
fectual method to establish his repu- 
tation, by working with a much 
stronger desire to acquire fame than 
to increase his fortune. He painted 
portraits in a beautiful style, in 
some of them imitating the taste, 
dignity, force, and delicacy of -Van- 
dyck ; and in others, he showed the 
striking effect and spirit of Rem- 
brandt. In his female figures, the 
carnations were tender and soft; 
and in his historical compositions, 
the airs of his heads had variety and 
grace. His draperies are well chosen, 
elegantly disposed in very natural 
folds, and appear light, flowing, and 
unconstrained. His pictures are 
always neatly and highly finished; 
he designed them excellently, and 
grouped the figures of his subject 
with great skill. His works were 
universally admired, and some of 
the most illustrious princes of Eu- 
rope seemed solicitous to employ his 
pencil. The Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany desired to have the portrait of 
De Moor, painted by himself, to be 
placed in the Florentine gallery; 
and, on the receipt of it, that prince 
sent him, in return, a chain of gold, 
and a large medal of the same metal. 
The imperial ambassador. Count 
Sinzendorf, by order of his master, 
engaged him to pqint the portraits of 
Prince Eugene, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, on horseback; and in 
that performance, the dignity and 
expression of the figures, and also 
the attitudes of the horses, appeared 
so masterly, that it was beheld with 
admiration, and occasioned many 
commendatory poems, in elegant 
Latin verses; and the emperor, on 
seeing that picture, created De Moor 
a knight of the empire. — Descamps, 
Houh., PiJk, 



MOORE (Jacob), a Scotch land- 
scape painter, who flourished about 
1773. He visited Italy at an early 
age, and practised with considerable 
reputation. He was employed by 
the prince Borghese, to conduct the 
alterations which were made in the 
garden in his viUa near the Porta 
Pinciana, executed in imitation of 
the modern style of gardening now 
practised in England; these alterar 
tions were highly approved of by the 
prince, who liberally remunerated the 
artist. — Edwards. 

MONTPETIT (Amaud Vincent,) 
a French mechanist and painter, 
bom at Macon in 1713, and died 
at Paris in 1800, aged 87. He waa 
bred to the law, but quitted that 
profession, and applied to the study 
of mechanics and pdnting. He in- 
vented a plough to be used by two 
men instead of oxen; also some curi- 
ous horological machines. In 1759, 
he discovered a mode of painting 
called eludoric, which consists of sup- 
porting a design in water-colours with 
a coat of oil: on this subject he 
wrote a Memoir. He painted seve- 
ral portraits after this manner, par- 
ticularly of Louis XV. He also dis- 
covered a white paint preferable to 
white lead. In 1753 he began to 
make machines for the more easy 
manufacture of wheels for watches ; 
he also made improvements on steam- 
engines, and in 1779 presented to 
the academy of sciences observations 
on iron bridges.' In 1783 he laid 
before the king the plan of one, to 
consist of a single arch, of 400 feet 
span. — Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

MOORTEL (John), a- Dutch 
painter of fruit and flowers, bom in 
1650, and died in 1719, aged 69. 
He painted those particular subjects 
in which he delighted in a very ex- 
quisite manner; particularly every 
kind of fruit and flower he studied 
after nature, and they appeared from 
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his pencil so fi-esli, so round, so 
blooming, and so relieved, that every 
object seemed to be real nature. Yet, 
notwithstanding his merit in the de- 
licacy of his touch, and the clearness 
of his colouring, he did not arrive at 
such a degree of general excellence 
as to equal Mignon in firuit, or Van 
Huysum in flowers. — Houb.^ Pilk. 
MORALES (called El Divino). 
This admired Spanish painter was 
bom at Badajos, in 1509, and died 
in 1586, aged 77. He was a scholar 
of Pedro Campana. From his con- 
stantly making choice of devout sub- 
jects, and the beauty of his pencil, 
he acquired the appellation of El 
Divino Morales. His pictures ge- 
nerally represent the head of our 
Saviour crowned with thorns, or 
that of the Viigin in grief; and it is 
said that there are few instances of his 
having the figure at full length. His 
heads are of the most amiable and 
touching character, and are finished 
with the greatest care, without weak- 
ening the force, or HiTniniBhTng the 
expression. In this respect, his works 
bear some resemblance to the highly 
characteristic heads of Leonardo da 
VincL It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that he was an artist of a con- 
tracted genius, and of a barren in- 
vention, never venturing beyond the 
single delineation of a head, though 
it will be confessed that in his limit- 
ed scope he has carried the art to the 
highest perfection. His Ecce Homo 
exhibits the height of human suffer^ 
Ing, borne with more than human 
complacency; and his Mater Dolo- 
rosa is the very extremity of sorrow. 
Some of his pictures are preserved at 
Cordova and at Seville ; and in the 
chapel of Our Lady of the Soledad; 
at tbe convent of the Trinitarians, at 
Madrid, is a Santa Veronica, by his 
hand. There is also a fine picture of 
an Ecce Homo in the convent of 
Corpus Christi, in that city.-. C^m- 
herland. 



MORANDA (Giovanni Mario), 
an Italian historical and portrait 
painter, bom at Florence, in 1625, 
and died ^^1715, aged 90. Ho 
was first a'^ljciple of SigismunA 
Cocc^>ani ; butne quitted that mafr> 
ter, to enter himself as a disciple in 
the academy of Antonio BilivertL 
From this master's school he travel- 
led to' Rome, and distinguished him- 
self to such a d^[ree, that he was 
invited to the court of Vienna, by 
the Emperor Leopold I., where he 
painted the portrait of that monarch, 
so like, so lively, and with such a 
natural relief that all the imperial 
family sat to him ; and his reputa- 
tion was so universally established, 
that most of. the princes of Gef"- 
many solicited to be painted by his 
hand. He possessed the most ex- 
cellent parts of his art in a very 
high degree; correctness of demgn, 
el^ance and nature in his figures, 
whether historical or portraits ; a fine 
taste in his composition; and a 
beautiful tone of colour Ficw., Pilk. 

MORO, or MORE (Antonio, or 
Sir Anthony), a Flemish historical 
and portrait painter, bom at Utrecht 
in 1519, and died in 1576, aged 57. 
He was a disciple of John Schoreel, 
and pursued his studies in the school 
of that master. He travelled to 
Rome at an early age, and. formed 
his style after the models of Raf- 
faelle and Michel Angelo Buona- 
rotti In 1552 he accompanied Car- 
dinal Granvellis to Spain, and was 
by that prelate introduced to the 
£knperor Charles V. He painted a 
portrait of Prince Philip, which gave 
great satisfaction to the Emperor, who 
despatched him into Portugal, to 
take the portrait of the Princess 
Donna Maria, then contracted to 
Philip. At the same time he paint- 
ed John III. of Portugal, and his 
Queen, Donna Catalina, Charles's 
younger sister; by all which portraits 
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he gave entire satisfaction, and was 
magnificently rewarded both by 
Charles and the royal personages 
above-mentioned. Having succeeded 
so well in this commission, he was 
next despatched by the Emperor into 
England, to the court of Mary, to 
take the portrait of that princess, 
previous to her espousals with Philip. 
Moro employed adl the flattering aids 
of his art in this portrait, and so 
captivated the courtiers of Spain with 
the charms of Mary's person, that he 
was employed by the Cardinal and 
many of the grandees to make copies 
of this picture (one of which Mr. 
Cumberland relates, he saw ft few 
years since in the possesidon of a 
noble family in Spain) by which it 
appears that Moro was not only a 
very good painter, but an excellent 
courtier. Having enriched himself 
by his embassy to England, he re- 
turned into Spain, upon the conclu- 
sion of the peace between that king- 
dom and France, and was e^rly 
received into the service of Philip II. 
then on the throne. His excellence 
in the painting of portraits supplied 
him with an ample employ in this 
court; Philip, who made slaves of 
his friends, and friends of his paint- 
ers, treated Moro with extraordinary 
familiarity. This great artist had not 
all the courtly discretion of his scho- 
lar Coello, and met the King's ad- 
Timces with the same ease that they 
were made; so that one day, whilst 
he was at his work, and Philip look- 
ing on, Moro dipt his pencil in car- 
mine, and with it smeared the hand 
of the King, who was resting his arm 
on his shoulder. The jest waa rash, 
and the character to whom it was 
applied not to be played upon with 
impunity ; the hand of the sovereign 
of Spain (which even the fair sex 
kneel down to salute) was never so 
treated since the foundation of the 
monarchy; the king surveyed it 



seriously for some time, and in that 
perilous moment of suspense the 
fate of Moro balanced on an hair; 
the courtiers, who were in awful 
attendance, revolted from the sight 
with horror and amazement (could 
Luca Jordano have seized the group 
in that moment, and dashed it off 
with his rapid facility, what a sub- 
ject for a painter !) caprice, or rather 
pity, turned the scale, and Philip 
turned the silly action off %ith a 
smile of complacency. The painter, 
dropping upon his knees, kissed the 
king's feet as an humble atone- 
ment for the offence, and all was 
well, or seemed at least to be so; 
but the person of the King was too 
sacred in the consideration of those 
times, and the act too daring, to 
escape the notice of the Inquisition ; 
these holy and enlightened fathers, 
naturally weighing all the circum- 
stances of the case, learnedly con- 
cluded, that Antonio Moro, being a 
foreigner and a traveller, had either 
learnt the art of magic, or obtained 
in England some spell or diarm, 
wherewith he had bewitched the 
king. Happily for poor Moro, one 
of Philip's ministers pointed out to 
him his danger, and without loss of 
time he set out for Brussels, upoa 
the feigned pretence of tm immediate 
and pressing avocation. It was in 
vain that Philip moved him to re- 
voke his resolution, in vain that he 
solicited him by letters under his 
own hand, expressing in terms the 
most kind and condescending, and 
declarations even of affection to his 
person, as well as esteem for his 
talents; the terrors of a tribunal, 
from which even the royal hand, that 
he had so familiarly treated, could 
not snatch him, weighed down all 
the caresses, all the solicitations of 
the King, and he departed, loaded 
with the rewards of Philip's munifi- 
cence, and penetrated with the proofs 
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of his complacency and indulgence. 
He left many portraits and some his- 
torical pieces in the royal collection ; 
but most of them perished at the 
Prado, when that palace was un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire in 1658. 
— CuTnberlancfs Anecdotes of Spa- 
nish Painters. 

MOREAU (John Michael), a 
French engraver, bom at Paris 
about the year 1741. He was an 
artist of considerable merit, and was 
received into the Academy at Paris 
in 1781. He engraved a great vnr 
riety of vignettes and otber book 
ornaments, in a neat style. His 
plates are chiefly etched and assisted 
with the graver. The following 
are the most admired of his prints : 
The Bath of Bathsheba; The Con- 
secration of Louis XYI. at Rheims ; 
Four plates, forming a large print of 
the Fete given at Paris in 1782, for 
the birth of the Dauphin ; The Tomb 
of J. J. Rousseau, 1778; A set of 
twenty-five small plates for the first 
volume of the Chansons de la 
Borde.—Strutt 

MORELL (N.), a Flemish paint- 
er, bom at ^twerp, about 1664. 
He was a disciple of Verandaal, an 
excellent painter of fruit and flowers, 
from whom he learned the art of 
imitating nature beautifully, and he 
always painted in the manner of his 
master. When he had sufficiently 
established his reputation at Ant- 
werp, he removed to Brussels, where 
the court at that time resided; and 
he soon became known to those of 
the highest rank, so as to have em- 
ployment from every quarter. He 
composed his subjects well, and in 
his pictures appeared a great deal of 
harmony : his manner is broad, and 
shows Uie freedom of his hand, and 
facility of execution; his touch is 
full of spirit, his colouring true 
nature, and suitable to the subject 
he represents. In some respects he 



was rather superior to his master, 
particularly in the foliage of hit 
plants, and in some of his flowers ; 
and his works are of such a kind as * 
to be likely always to give pleasure. 
Two very capital flower-pieces of 
this master are painted on the fold- 
ing-doors of the cabinet, where the 
ancient and valuable tapestries be- 
longing to the church of the abbey 
of St. Peter, at Ghent, are preserv- 
ed. They are composed in a great 
style, and exceedingly well executed. 
— Descamps^' Puk. 

MOREELZE (Paul), a Flemish 
portrait painter, bom at Utrecht in 
1571, and died in 1638, aged 67. 
He was a disciple of Michael Mire- 
velt, whom he imitated with great 
success in portrait painting ; but, as 
he was also desirous of being quali- 
fied to paint history, he went to 
Rome as soon as he had left the 
school of Mirevelt, and there im- 
proved himself considerably in his 
style and taste, by studying design, 
and sketching the compositions of 
that eminent artist ; though he after- 
wards found so much employment in 
the portrait style, that he had little 
leisure allowed him either to study 
or to practise history. By observ- 
ing the magnificent buildings at 
Rome, and other cities of Italy, as 
also by applying himself to the study 
of perspective, he became a good 
painter of architecture; and the gate 
of St. Catherine, at Utrecht, was 
erected from one of the designs of 
Moreeke. — Descamps, Pilh. 

MORETT (Nicholas), an ingeni- 
ous artist in the reign of Henry 
VIII. He was originally an artist, 
but turning his attention to painting, 
he became one of the best painters 
of his time. He executed several 
fine pieces after the designs of Hans 
Holbein. — Granger, 

MORIN (John), a French painter 
and engraver, bom at Paris about 
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the year 1 6 12. He was a disciple of 
Philip de Champagne,, and for some 
time practised painting, which he 
• afterwards abandoned, to apply him- 
self entirely to engraving. His plates 
are executed in a singular style, be- 
ing a mixture of strokes and dots ; 
and they are harmonised with each 
other, so as to produce a very plea^ 
ing (effect. They are chiefly exe- 
cuted with the point. His best 
prints are hi? portraits,, many of 
which are executed in a masterly 
manner; and though they are not 
finished with all tibe neatness and 
delicacy which the graver is capable 
of producing, they are etched with 
uncommon taste, and great freedom 
of hand. — Stnitt. 

MORLAND (Geoi^), an Eng- 
lish painter of horses, dogs, pigs, and 
other cattle, bom in 1764, and died 
in 1804, aged 40. He was the son 
of Henry Robert Morland, an ob- 
scure painter, who employed him 
constantly in making drawings for 
sale. By this means young Morland 
acquired a wonderful facility of in- 
vention, and rapidity of execution ; 
but owing to the narrow and illiberal 
manner in which his talents were 
used by his father, he contracted 
low habits, and formed bad con- 
nexions. His pictures, however, soon 
became objects of estimation and in- 
quiry ; and the persons who adminis- 
tered to his intemperance profited 
by his weakness to get into their 
possession pieces of inestimable value. 
Hence he was always at work, and 
always poor. Many of his best pic- 
tures were painted in sppnging- 
houses, to clear him from arrest, or 
in ale-houses to discharge his reckon- 
ing. He died in one of the former 
description, and his wife only sur- 
vived him two days. The pictures 
of this incomparable artist are faith- 
ful representations of rural nature 
and human life. In the description 



of farm yards, rural landscapes, 
cattle, fishermen, and smugglers on 
the sea-coast, he is not excelled.— 
Monthly Mag. 

MORONI (Giovanni Batista)) 
an Italian historical and portrait* 
painter, bom at Milan in 1528, and 
died in 1578, aged 50. He was a 
disciple of Alessandro Buonvicino, 
who took unusual care to form his 
taste of design and colouring, by 
directing him fo copy the works erf 
the most celebrated painters; in 
which practice he spent several 
years, with great industry. When 
he had sufficiently established him- 
self in the knowledge of his art, he 
composed historical subjects with 
great success; but he afterwards 
applied himself entirely to the paint- 
ing of portraits, as in that style of 
painting he had no trouble but to 
imitate nature as it offered itself to 
the eye, and in a much less degree 
engaged the imagination and inven- 
tion than history. In that branch 
of painting, however, he arrived at 
such perfection, that Titian allowed 
Moroni's to be the nearest in merit to 
those of his own hand. — PWt. 

MORONI (Francesco), an Italian 
painter, bom at Verona in 1474, 
and died in 1529, aged 55. He was 
a disciple of his father Domenico 
Moroni, but proved far superior to 
him in the grace of his figures, and 
in the union and harmony of his 
colouring. He spent the greatest 
part of his time at Rome, where 
many of his best performances are 
still preserved, in the churches and 
convents, of which they are accounted 
a principal ornament. — PUk. 

MORTIMER (John Hamilton), 
a distinguished English historical 
painter, bom at Eastbourne, in Sussex, 
in 1739, and died in 1779, aged 
40. His father was a collector of 
the customs, and his uncle is said to 
have been a painter of talents above 
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mediocrity. As he was frequently 
admitted into the painting-room of his 
lelation, he conceived an early in- 
clination for the art, and with the 
assistanee of his nnde, arrived at a 
proficiency in drawing sufficient to 
enahle hhn to sketch whatever oV 
jects appeared to him to he interest- 
ing. It is not improhahle that he 
originally imhihed his taste for the 
teirific from the ron^intic scenery 
which was the haunt of his youth, 
and the savage hardihood which 
marked the countenances of the 
hands of ferocious smugglers by 
which the place was infested. He 
was sent to London, and placed as a 
pupil under Hudson, from whose in- 
structions a mind of his cast could 
derive no advantage. He was in- 
debted for his greatest improvement 
to his constant attendance in the 
Duke of Richmond's gallery, to de- 
sign after the select objects of art in 
the posessioii of that nobleman, 
which were liberally opened for the 
study and advancement of the young 
artists of the time. He was encou- 
raged and assisted in his studies by 
the benevolent Cipriani, who recom- 
mended him to the particular patron- 
age of the Duke, who was desirous 
of detaining him in his house, but the 
offer was rejected. He soon after- 
wards gained the premium of one 
hunded guineas, given by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, for 
the best historical picture, which 
was adjudged to his painting of St. 
Paul converting the Britons, which 
8ome time afterwards became the 
property of Dr. Bates, who pre- 
sented it, in 1778, to the church of 
Chipping Wycombe, in Bucking- 
hanii^ire. The reputation of Mor- 
timer was now established, and he 
successively increased his celebrity, 
by the production of his pictures of 
King John granting Magna Charta 



to the Barons : the Battle of A^n- 
court; Vortigem and Rowena, and 
his other admired works. He was 
for some years a member of the 
Society of Artists, who exhibited at 
the room lately called the Lyceum, 
in the SOrand; but in the year 1779, 
without solicitation or expectation, 
he was created a Royal Acadamician, 
by the especial grant of his Majesty: 
but he did not live to receive hii 
diploma. After an illness of a few 
days, he died at his house in Norfolk- 
street, the 4th of February 1779. — 
Gen. Biog. Monthly Mag, 

MORTO (Felto da), an Italian 
painter, bom at Florence in 1468» 
and died in 1513, aged 45. He 
went to Rome when he was very 
young, and applied himself with sin- 
gular diligence to sea3x:h out every 
thing that was curious among the 
antiquities which were scattered 
through every part of that city and 
the adjacent villages. His parti- 
cular genius directed him to paint 
in the grotesque style ; and for that 
purpose he explored all the antique 
works of that kind, in the vestiges 
of baths, monuments, temples, grot- 
toes, sepulchres *, and so effectually 
studied the elegance of taste in 
the different ornaments, that he be- 
came exceedii^ly eminent in that 
manner of designing, being also the 
first of the modem artists who 
painted in that style. Nor can there 
be a more sufficient testimony of his 
abilities, than to say, that he was 
employed by Giorgioni to paint the 
ornaments of his most grand cono- 
positions.— .Fo^., Pilk, 

MOSES, calledLITTLEMOSES. 
This master is by some authors 
supposed to have been a ctisciple of 
Poelemburg, from the similarity of 
their style, as well in regard to de- 
sign, as in his colouring and pen- 
cil. His subjects were landscapes, 
in which he introduced historical 
ii2 o 
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figures, representing incidents, or me- 
morable stories, from the Roman, 

Greek, or fabulous writers Pilk. 

MOSLEY (Charles), an English 
engraver, who resided in London 
about the year 1760, and was chiefly 
employed by the booksellers. His 
best prints are his portraits, of which 
the following are the most worthy 
of notice : jCharles I. on horseback, 
from the picture by Vandyck at 
Kensington; Marshal Belleisle on 
horseback. — Strutt. 

MOSTAER (John), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Haerlem in 1499, 
and died in 1555, aged 56. He was 
a disciple of Jacques de Haerlem, 
and his personal accomplishments, 
added to a polite address, procured 
the esteem of those who wore in 
the highest stations; and particu- 
larly recommended him to the favour 
of Margaret, sister of Philip I. king 
of Spain, in whose service he was 
retained for eighteen years. He 
painted many portraits for the prin- 
cipal nobility, which were much ap- 
plauded ; and also painted landscapes 
in a very neat manner, with a num- 
ber of small figures, which were well 
designed; all his works having a 
great deal of spirit and judgment. A 
Nativity by tUs master is preserved 
in the church of the Jacobins at 
Haerlem, which is highly commend- 
ed; and in the same city is a Banquet 
of the Gods, in the possession of a 
person of rank, which is described as 
a grand composition, fiill of good 
expression, and, on the whole, ex- 
tremely beautiful. — Van Mander. 
MOUCHERON,called the OLD, 
(Frederick), a German landscape 
painter, bom in 1633, and died in 
J 686, aged 53. He was a disciple 
of John Asselyn, called Krabatje. 
When he was twenty-two years old 
he went to Paris to follow his pro- 
fession, and there he had the good 
fortune to recommend himself to the 



best judges of the art, by the beauty 
of his landscapes. Every scene and 
every object he painted after nature, 
whenever he observed what suited 
his taste or pleased his imagination ; 
but his choice is not equally happy. 
He was careful to sketch the trees, 
plants, buildings, and sometimes the 
entire prospects of romantic dwel- 
lings, almost buried in groves, or 
surrounded with picturesque planta- 
tions; and by that means he was 
enabled to give a great air of truth to 
his compositions. His foregrounds 
are generally clear and well finished; 
but his distances are frequently too 
misty. His trees are loosely and 
tenderly handled ; and whenever he 
introduces water, with the reflection 
of bodies in it, it is transparent. His 
situations are natural and pleasing, 
the buildings are usually well adapt- 
ed to the scenes, and his distances 
have a good keeping. His touch is 
free and light, and his colouring is 
good, except that in some of his 
landscapes he is often too yellow, 
or too green ; and, either by time 
or using some undurable colours, 
many of his pictures have acquired 
too dark a tint, which lessens their 
effect and their value. From Paris 
he went to settle at Amsterdam, and 
during his continuance in that city 
the figures in his landscapes were 
painted by Adrian Vander Velde; 
as during his residence in France, 
they were inserted by Theodore 
Helmbreker. — Sandrarty Pilk. 

MOUCHERON, called the 
YOUNG, (Isaac), a Dutch painter, 
bom at Amsterdam in 1670, and 
died in 1744, aged 74. At an early 
age he travelled to Rome, made 
designs after the beautiful scenes 
around that city, and, with a multi- 
tude of choice designs, returned to 
Amsterdam, where he executed them 
in grand halls, saloons, and the 
apartments of noble edifices ; always 
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having his landscapes enriched with 
figures and animals, though fre- 
quently those figure's were painted hy 
Verkolie and De Wit. In his style, 
taste, and execution, he very far sur- 
passed his father ; as besides, he was 
a perfect master of architecture 
and perspective. The leaves of his 
trees are touched with great ease and 
spirit, and their branches are ele- 
gantly interwoven. His pictures are 
generally filled, in an ample manner, 
with objects of every kind, and the 
eye is furnished with an agreeable 
variety of buildings, hills, rivers, and 
plants, all exactly copied from na- 
ture. His colouring appears ex- 
tremely natural, and, along with its 
freshness, hath abundance of har- 
mony and union. His paintings are 
exceedingly prized in Holland, and 
very much esteemed in all parts of 
Europe. — Hovb, 

MOYREAU (John), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 1712. 
His principal works are his plates 
after Philip Wowermans, consisting 
of eighty-nine prints, which are very 
unequal in point of merit. It is 
indeed to be regretted, that so few 
of the pictures of this admirable pain- 
ter should have been engraved by the 
Visschers, the Danckerts, and the 
other able artists of his country ; and 
that it should have fallen to the loj 
of the most exquisite of his works to 
be handed down to us by the tame 
and heavy graver of Moyreau, so in- 
capable of exhibiting the spirit and 
elegance of his pencU, and the cor- 
rectness of his design Strutt. 

MUDO EL, or the Dumb (Juan 
Fernandez Ximenes), a Spanish his- 
torical painter, bom at Logrono, in 
1532, and died in 1572, aged 40. 
The defects of nature (for he was 
deaf as well as dumb) were in some 
degree compensated to him by a 
most quick and brilliant sense in the 
remaining faculties. He was in- 



structed in the art of painting by 
Fra Vicente de Santo Domingo, a 
monk of Santa Catalina, in a con. 
vent at Talavera, in Castile ; his 
early marks of genius were such, 
that Fra Vicente proposed to the 
parents of El M udo to send him to 
Italy, which being accordingfy done, 
he travelled to Florence, Venice, 
Milan, and Naples, visiting many of 
the most famous academies; but 
principally forming himself after 
Titiano. He soon established so 
general a reputation in Italy, that 
Philip, being apprised of his. fame, 
recalled him into Spain, and appoint- 
ed him one of his painters at the 
Escurial. After having given him 
some sketches of prophets in black 
and white, in the adornments of the 
sacristy, as samples of his art, he 
proceeded to compositions of greater 
consequence, and pamted the Bap. 
tism of our Saviour in the Prior*s 
cell which Philip caused to be erect- 
ed in the wood of S^ovia. These 
paintings were removed to the upper 
cloister of the Escurial ; and in one 
of these, which represents the behead- 
ing of Santiago, El Mudo has insert- 
ed the portrait of Santoyo in the 
character of the executioner, in re- 
venge for some ill offices which that 
minister had done him. Santoyo 
complained to the king, making suit 
that the figure might be expunged, 
and his person not delivered to pos- 
terity in the disgraceful occupation 
of a hangman. The king, who pro^ 
bably knew the cause of the offence, 
did not disapprove of the nature of 
the revenge ; and, excusing himself 
to Saptoyo on account of the excel- 
lence of the performance, would not 
allow the picture to be defaced. The 
twelve Apostles on the great pillars 
of the church next to the high altar, 
were also painted ,by El Mudo. 
When Titiano's qelcbrated picture of 
th« Last Supper arrived at the Escu- 
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rial. El Mudo was employed; and 
upon Philip's proposing to cut the 
canvass to the size of the pannel in 
the refectory, where it was destined 
to hang, El Mudo to prevent the 
mutilation of so capital a work, made 
earnest signs of Intercession with the 
king to he permitted to copy it, and 
reduce it to the size of the place 
allotted, offering to do it in the space 
of six months. Upon the king's ex- 
pressing a hesitation on account of 
the length of the time required hy 
El Mudo, and proceeding to put his 
design in execution. El Mudo re- 
peated his supplications in hehalf of 
his fevourite master with more fer- 
vency than ever, offering to com- 
plete his copy in less time than he 
at first demanded, tendering at the 
same time his head, ad the punish- 
ment of non-compliance ; laying his 
hand upon his hreast as a sign that 
he claimed the order of Santiago 
as his reward if he should succeed ; 
the offer was not accepted, and execu- 
tion was performed upon Titiano, ac- 
companied with the most distressful 
attitudes and distortions of El Mudo. 
He died shortly after at the Escurial 
to the great regret of Philip, and was 
generally honoured with the title of 
the Titiano of Spain. — Camb, 

MULDER (J.), a Dutch engra* 
ver, who resided at Amsterdam 
ahout the year 1720. He engraved 
a set of plates of suhjects from the 
Bihle, puhlished in that year, en- 
titled, JFigures de la Bible, from 
the designs of Picart and others. 
They are executed With the graver 
in a stiff, tasteless style, and are very 
incorrecUy drawn. He also engrav- 
ed several views of churches and 
public buildings, which are his best 

performances Sirutt, 

MULLER (Herman), a Dutch 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1585. He is supposed to have 
been a disciple of Henry Goltzius, 



and to have studied afterwards in 
Italy. The plates of Herman Muller 
are executed entirely with the graver, 
in the laboured, formal style which 
distinguishes the Flemish school 
at that period. His drawing is tole- 
rably correct, and some of his best 
plates are not devoid of expression. 
In conjunction with the Galles, the 
Sadelers, and others, he engraved 
several subjects of the Bible, after 
John Stadan, Martin de Vos, and 

others Strutt. 

MULLER (John). This emi- 
nent engraver is supposed to have 
been of the same family with the 
preceding artist. He was bom at 
Amsterdam ajbout the year 1570, 
andin^sa disciple of Henry Goltzius, 
whose vigorous style he followed 
with an enthusiasm bordering on ex- 
travagance. This artist has handled 
the graver with the most daring fa* 
cility, and his works are worthy of 
the admiration of those who wish to 
distinguish themselves in the free 
use of the burin, though it is to be 
regretted that his design was not 
more tasteful and correct. His 
plates are numerous; and though 
they are inferior to those of Golt- 
zius, they are very estimable and 
extraordinary productions. Many of 
his prints are from his own compo- 
sitions ; and they are very creditable 
to his talents as a designer. — Strutt, 
MULLER (John Gothard), a 
German engraver, bom at Bern. 
hausen, in the duchy of Wurten- 
burg, in 1747. He was favoured 
with the protection of the Duke, and 
was sent to Paris in 1770, where he 
became a pupil of J. G. Willi. Hii 
progress under that master was con. 
siderable, and his talents procured 
him a reception into the Academy at 
Paris in 1776. He soon afterwards 
retumed to Stutgard, and was ap- 
pointed director, of the Academy of 
design.— 5/ri^/. GoOglc 
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MUET (Peter le), a French archi- 
tect, bom at Dijon in 1591, and died 
in 1669, aged 78. He superintended 
the fortifications of several towns in 
Picardy, and was employed by 
Anne of Austria, in building the 
church of Val de Grace, at Paris. 
He wrote some excellent treatises on 
architecture.^^'^r^entn2^y Vies 
des Architects. 

MURANT (Emanuel), a Dutch 
landscape painter, bom at Amster- 
dam in 1622, and died in 1700, aged 
7 8. He was a disdple of Philip Won- 
erman's, from whom he acquired the 
warmth and brilliancy of colouring 
and that exquisite pencil which have 
rendered him deservedly eminent. 
His subjects were views in Holland, 
villages, towns, cities, ruins of houses, 
and decayed castles, all of them ex- 
actly sketched after nature, and so 
astonishingly neat in the finishing 
that every minute part of a building 
was perfectly diteemible, and even 
every psu'ticular stone or brick might 
be counted by the assistance of a 
convex glass. His patience and ap- 
plication can scarce be imagined, 
being in that respect equal to the 
celebrated Vander Heyden. But his 
inexpressible neatness in finishing, 
every object demanded so much 
time, that it was impossible for him 
to paint many pictures; and on that 
account they are exceeding scarce, 
and sold for such high prices, as must 
place them out of the reach of any 
purchasers except those who possess 
large fortunes..^-£foti6., Pilk. 

MURILLO (Bartholome Este- 
ben), a celebrated historical and por- 
trait painter, bom at Pilas, near 
Seville, in 1613, and died in 1685, 
aged 72. He was a disciple of his 
undo John del Castillo, an artist of 
some note, whose subjects were fairs 
and markets ; in which style Murillo 
painted several pictures while he 
continued with that master. But 



his principal Jcnowledge in the art 
was derived from. Velasquez, who 
directed his studies, and frequently 
retouched his designs. Many writers 
assert that he studied at Rome, and 
improved himself excessively in that 
city; and yet Velasco, a Spanish 
author, aflBrms that he never was in 
Italy, but arrived at the excellence 
he possessed by copying the works 
of Titian, Rubens, and Vandyck, 
which were at Madrid and the Es- 
curial ; and also by studying after 
the antique statues, which are in 
the royal collections. However, he 
became an excellent painter, and 
was employed by the king of Spain 
to paint several historical pictures, 
which raised his reputation through 
every province of his own country. 
Those paintings being afterwards 
sent to Rome, as a present to the 
Pope, the Italians were so much 
pleased with his performances, that 
they called him a second Paul Ve- 
ronese. In Spain he designed and 
finished several grand altar pieces 
for the churches and convents at 
Madrid, Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, and 
Granada; and some of his composi- 
tions are in the churches in Flanders. 
But, notwithstanding his genius, 
tastoi) and abilities qualified him to 
execute subjects with great ap- 
plause, yet his favourite subjects 
were beggar-boys, as large as life, in 
different actions and amusements ; 
which he usually designed after na- 
ture, and gave them a strong and 
good expression. His originjd pic- 
tures of those subjects have true 
merit, and are much esteemed, many 
of them being admitted in the most 
capital collections of the English 
nobility. Murillo was also excel- 
lent for painting portraits and land- 
scapes ; he had an exquisite pencil, 
his colouring is mellow, and he pro- 
duces a surprising effect by the 
cleamess of his tints, skilfully op- 
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posed by proper shadows; his carna- 
tions are excellent, and there is a 
striking character of truth and nature 
in all his paintings. In every part 
relative to colouring he seems per. 
feet, but not quite correct; and if 
his choice had been better, and his 
knowledge of the antique had been 
more extensive, his works might 
have been ranked with those of the 
most eminent professors of the art : 
yet his pictures are justly in great 
esteem through all Europe, and bring 
very large prices. Some of the 
finest paintings of Murillo are in the 
convent of St. Francis, at Seville. 
The subject of one of them is, Moses 
striking the Rock ; and another is, 
Christ miraculously feeding the Five 



particular marks of respect and es- 
teem, and by their fffotection and 
fifcvour he was enabled to acquire a 
considerable fortune. The portrait 
of Murray, painted by himself, is 
honoured wiUi a place in the gallery 
of painters at Florence. — Pilk. 

MUSSCHER (Michael Van), a 
Dutch painter of conversations, &c. 
Ho received his first instructions in 
the art of painting of Martin Zaag. 
moolen, an indifferent painter; but 
in a short time be quitted that school, 
and became the disciple of Abraham 
Vanden Tempel, where he studied 
with remarkable application, and 
afterwards resorted to the schools of 
Ostade and Metzu. From every 
master under whom he studied he 



Thousand, in which there are a great acquired something: from one, an 
number of figures, well disposed and 'exceeding good manner of CQ^o^^g ; 



beautifully coloured. But the pic- 
ture which Murillo preferred to all 
his other works is, that of Saint 
Thomas distributing Alms to the 
Poor, the Aged, and the Infirm. 
Mr. Cumberland, in his Anecdotes 
of Spanish Painters, has mentioned a 
great number of Murillo's perform, 
ances, among which the most valu- 
able one is in the possession of the 
Marquis de Santiago, at Madrid ; they 
consist of five grand compositions, 
exhibiting the life of Jacob, in the 
different periods of his history. — 
PUk,,Cumb. 

MURRAY (Thomas), a Scotch 
portrait painter, bom in 1666, and 
died in 1724, aged 58. He. visited 
London at an early age, and placed 
himself as a disciple with Riley, 
state painter to Charles II. and suc- 
cessor to Sir Peter Lely. He studied 
nature carefully, and in his colouring 
and style imitated his master. He 
painted portraits with great success 
and credit; and was employed by 
the ro3ral family, as also by many of 
tho nobility who attended the court 
of London, from whom he received 



from another, neatness of pencil; 
and from others, tfie beauty of hj^h 
finishing ; so that some of his pictures 
^ worthy of being placed in com- 
petition with Metzu, or Jan Steen. 
In AmsterdamVwhere he spent the 
greatest part of his life, there are a 
great number of excellent portraits 
of ^is hand ; but the most capital of 
all his performances in that style is 
his own i^mily-piece, representii^ 
himself, his wife, and his children, 
which was sold for above a thourand 
florins. As every master underwhom 
he studied painted subjects of con- 
versations in the manner of Bam- 
boccio, taken from characters in low 
life, Musscher also painted several 
compositions of that kind, which 
sufficiently evinced the greatness of 
his abilities ; and his works were so 
c^erl;^ coveted, that he found it 
impossible to finish the pictures 
which were bespoke. In general he 
was not very correct, nor was the 
disposition of his fiigures extraor- 
dinary; yet in some degree he com. 
pensi^ for those defects by the 
biightnei^ and be^uty^ of his colour- 
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ing, by t^e truth in his imitationB of 
nature, and by the flattering resem- 
Ijlance in his poftnits; whicliTp^- 
haps, idight haTO been one great 
cause of his constant emplcQrment.— . 
Houb., Pilk. 

MUSIS (Agostinode). This emi- 
nent engraver ^vas bom at Venice 
about the year 1490, and was a dis- 
ciple of Marc Antcndo Raimondi, of 
whose fine style he was one of the 
most successM followers. Several 
of his earliest plates were executed 
in conjunction with Marco da Ra. 
venna, who had been his fellow-stu- 
dent under Marc Antonio. After 
the death of Raf^Ue, in 1520, they 
separated, and each of them worked 
on his own account. On the sacking 
of Rome, in 1527, the artists resi- 
dent in that capital sought refuge in 
the other cities of Italy ; and Agos- 
tino went \o Florence, where he ap- 
plied to Andrea del Sarto for em- 
ployment. But having engraved in 
1516 a plate from a picture by him 
.representing a dead Christ supported 
by angels, which did not meet with 
the painter^s approbation, he would 
not x>ermit any more of his jrictures 
to be engraved. The earliest print 
by Agostino is in 1500 ; and as none 
of his works bear a later date than 
1 536, it may be presumed that he 
did not long survive that period; and 
he is said by Huber to have died at 
Rome in 1 540. His graver is equally 
neat and finished with that of Marc 
Antonio ; but he is very inferior to 
that celebrated artist in the purity 
and correctness of his drawings, and 
in the tasteful expression of his 
heads. The prints of Agostino de 
Musis are extremely scarce, particu- 
larly fine impressions of them. The 
limits of our work will only permit 
us to notice the following: — The 
Burying- Place, an assembl^o of 
emaciated figures, with skeletons, and 
a figure of Death holding a book ; a 



large print, called The Climbers, 
after the famous cartoon of Pisa ; the 
Academy of Baccio BandinelU, in 
which that artist is represented in the 
midst of his disciples ; the Battle of 
the Sabre, so called from a sword 
which lies on the ground, fallen from 
the hand of a warrior, who is repre- 
sented as dead, on the right hand 
side of the print ; an old Philosopher, 
or Magician, seated on the ground, 
measuring with his compasses a circle, 
in which are seen the sun and moon. 
—StrutL 

MUZIANO (Girokmo), an Ita- 
lian painter, bom in 1528, and died 
m 1590, iiged 62. He was taught 
the principles of design and colouring 
by Girolamo Romanino ; but having 
afterwards travelled to Rome, to im- 
prove himself in the knowledge and 
taste of design, he studied the works 
of Michel Angelo Buonarotti and 
Titian. He worked for some time 
with Taddeo Zucchero, and became 
a very distinguished master. His 
manner of design is great; his colour- 
ing extremely good, in fresco as well 
as in oil, and the heads of his figures 
have an elegant and fine expression. 
He studied nature with care and 
with judgment; he firequently painted 
landscapes and portraits in a noble 
style; and very often adomed his 
historical subjects with landscapes, 
which are always excellently under- 
stood, and as happily introduced. It 
was observed, as a remarkable singu- 
larity in Muziano, that the touchings 
of his trees were somewhat in the 
Flemish manner, a circumstance 
rarely known or practised in the 
Roman school. At Rheims there is 
a celebrated picture of Muziano's 
composition, in a grand style, and 
figures as large as life. It is painted, 
in distemper, on canvass; the suh. 
ject is, Christ washing the feet of 
his Disciples; it is worthy of any 
master, and is universally admired. 
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as well for the design as for the cor- 
rectness and handling. In the church 
of St. Peter, at Rome, are four pic- 
tures, representing St. Anthony, St. 
Paul the Hermit, St. Basil, and St. 
Jerome ; and in the church of St. 
Martino dei Monti is a picture of St. 
Albert, in which Muzianointroduced 
a charming landscape. This master 
was the first projector of the Academy 
of Painting at Rome, which was 
founded by Pope Gregory XIII. By 
his will he left two houses to St. 
Luke's academy at Rome, and or- 
dered, that if his heirs died without 
issue, all his estate should go to build 
an hospital for the benefit of such 
young students as came to Rome and 
wanted relief. — De Piles, Vas., 
Pilk. 

MYN (Herman Vander), a Dutch 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Amsterdam, in 1684, and died 
in 1741, aged 57. He was a disci- 
ple of Ernest Stuven, a good painter 
of fruit and flowers ; but when he 
had for some time studied under that 
master, and surpassed him, he dis- 
dained to confine his talents to those 
low subjects, but grew ambitious of 
appearing in a much higher character, 
as-a painter of history and portraits. 
In each of those branches he prac- 
tised for some years with great ap- 
plication ; and then he astonished all 
the artists and connoisseurs at the 
Hague^ with a picture of Danae, of 
his own painting, which he designed 
in a fine taste, was extremely well 
coloured, and had a great elegance of 
expression. But as he fixed a most 
immoderate price on that perform- 
ance, it remained unsold for two or 
three years, although it had been 
exceedingly admired . He also painted 
the history of Amnon and Tamar in 
a noble style, as well for composition 
as expression ; and other subjects of 
sacred and profane history, with 
equal beauty and delicacy. His best 



performance) the Denial of St. Peter,, 
was unluckily injured by an accident. 
He yisited London, and painted, 
among several others, a pfcture at 
whole length of the Duke and Duchess 
of Chandos, for which he demanded, 
and was paid, five hundred guineas. 
It was considered as a fine composi- 
tion ; the design represented a painter's 
chamber, in which the duchess ap- 
peared sitting before an easel, em- 
ployed in painting the portrait of the 
duke ; the whole being intended as a 
compliment to her known taste in 
drawing and painting. His vanity 
was excessive; he was extremely 
covetous; and yet, when he found 
himself in affluence, he was profuse 
and prodigal; and although he got 
more money than any artist of his 
time, he died poor and wretched. 
He was not without merit in history, 
and his fruits and flowefs were in 
much esteem; but his chief excel- 
lence consisted in painting portraits, 
which were agreeably coloured, and 
had great force, without his appearing 
a mannerist, as he always adapted 
his tints exactly to the different com- 
plexions of his models Hotib, Pilk, 

MYTENS (Arnold), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Brassels in 1541, 
and died in 1602, aged 61. He 
learned the mdiments of his art at 
Brussels; but he travelled to Italy 
for improvement, and visited Rome, 
Venice, and Naples ; applying him- 
self with so much diligence that he 
was engaged for several grand works 
in each of those cities, and lived in 
high esteem. His style was entirely 
in the taste of the Roman school, 
with figures usually as large as life, 
and sometimes of a larger proportion. 
At Naples he painted an altar-piece, 
representing the Four Evangelists, 
and another of the Virgin crushing 
the tJead of the Serpent, which were 
admired (even by the Italians) for 
the design as well as the colouring. 
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In Abriizzo,ftnd at Aguila, he finished 
several grand compositions. — Houb.^ 
PUk. 

MYTENS (Daniel), the Elder, a 
Dutch portrait painter. De Piles, 
Houbraken, and other writers, are 
silent as to the birth and death of 
this master. He came to England 
during the reign of James I., and 
was principal painter to Charles I. 
before the arriyal of Vandyk in 
England ; but afterwards he exerted 
himself to imitate Vandyk, and 
proved so successful, that several of 
the pictures of Mytens have been 
taken for the work of that femous 
master. Some portraits of the Prin- 
cess of Brunswick, at full length, by 
this artist, are at Hampton-court; 
and a portrait of Hudson, the dwarf^ 
holding a dog in a string, is at St. 
James's, — ^the landscape part being 
freely touched, and warmly coloured. 
When Vandyk came to the court 
of London, Mytens modestly wished 
to retire ; but the king obligingly con. 
tinned him in his service for some 
few years, when he returned to his 
native country. Though his situation 
as painter to the king was given to 
Vandyk, yet Charles continued his 

pension till his death De Piles^ 

Pitk. 

MYTENS (Daniel) the Younger, 
a Dutch historical painter, bom at 
the Hague, in 1636, and died in 
1688, aged 52. He went to Rome 
when he was very young, where he 
studied under William Doudyns, and 
Van Schuur. As soon as he quitted 
those masters, he employed himself 
in designing after the antiques, in 
copying the most celebrated paint- 
ings of the best artists, and adding 
considerably to his improvement by 
the instructions of Carlo Maratti and 



Carlo LotL Had the morals of this 
painter been as good as his capacity, 
he certainly would have made agreat 
figure in his profession ; but his at- 
tention was too much engrossed by 
the love of pleasure, luxury, excess, 
and extravagance. He had a lively 
imagination ; his composition was 
good, his colouring very agreeable, 
and he designed with great ease and 
readiness. But it ought to be ob- 
served, that all those eminent quali- 
ties appeared only in such of his works 
as were painted while he resided in 
Rome, and within the compass of 
some few years after his return to the 
Hague; for afterwards, by negli- 
gence, dissipation, and intemperance, 
his works became much less estima- 
ble in his latter time. He sketched 
a very noble design for a ceiling of 
the painters* hall, at the Hague, 
which gained him extraordinary cre- 
dit. The work was begun, but un- 
fortunately he left it for some yeiirs 
unfinished ; and it would have con- 
tributed much more to his reputation 
if he had never attempted to finish 
it, as he rather injured than improved 
it— Hbt£&., PiUt, 

MYTENS (John), a Flemish 
painter, born at Brussels about 1612. 
He was a disciple of Anthony Van 
Ostal, und afterwards of Nicholas 
Vander Horst. He practised with 
singular assiduity, so that he gradu- 
ally became a very eminent painter 
of p<ptrait8. The Prince of Orange, 
and many of the nobility of the first 
rank, sat to him for their portraits; 
and he had the good fortune to acquit 
himself, in all his performances, to 
the entire satisfaction of his em- 
ployers, and as much to the approbsr 
tion of the public — Houb.^ PtOi, 
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"VTAGEL (Peter), a Flemish engra- 
-*-^ ver, who flourished at Antwerp 
about the year 1580. He is said to 
have been .a disciple of Philip Galle, 
whose style he imitated, but without 
much success. His plates are coarsely 
executed, and his drawing is generally 
incorrect. He engraved several sa- 
cred subjects after Martin Hemskerk 
and other Flemish painters. His 
most approved print was. The Seven 
Works of Mercy, afiet M. Hems- 
kerk — StrutU 

NANTEUIL (Robert), a cele- 
brated French engraver, and painter 
in crayons, bom at Rheims in 1 630, 
and died in 1678, aged 48. He was 
the son of a merchant, who gave him 
a classical education ; but a decided 
inclination for the art of design in. 
duced him to adopt it as a profession. 
He was instructed in engraving by 
his brothei^in-la\y, Nicholas Regnes- 
son, and became one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of his country. He 
acquired considerable reputation as a 
painter of portraits in crayons, and 
his talent in that branch recommend- 
ed him to the protection of Louis 
XIV., whose portrait he painted, and 
was appointed designer and engraver 
of the cabinet, with a pension. In 
his first works, as an engraver, he 
appears to have imitated the st jle of 
ClatdeMellan, in single strokes only, 
without being crossed ; but he after- 
wards adopted one infinitely superior, 
which in clearness and beauty of 
effect has never been surpassed. His 
portraits will ever hold a rank among 
the most admired productions of the 
art; and it appears extraordinary, 
that in so short a life he could ac- 
complish so many plates in so finished 
astyle.— jy^fMf^. 

NASINI (Joseph Nicholas), an 



Italian historical painter, bom at 
Siena in 1660, ai^^d died in 1736, 
aged 76. He was a disciple of Giro 
Ferri, at whose recompiendation he 
was employed by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. The principal cities of 
Italy abound with his works.— Fio- 
san, Pilk. 

NATALIS (Michael), an eminent 
engraver, bom at Liege in 1589< and 
died in 1650, aged 61. He studied 
under his father, after which he went 
to Rome, where he profited by the 
instmctions of Joachim Sandrart, 
and engraved representations of some 
of the statues in the Justinian gallery, 
after Titian, Rubens, &c — Mbreri, 

NATTIER (John Mark), a French 
painter, bom at Paris in 1685, and 
died in 1 766, aged 81. He was pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Painting at 
Paris, and was patronised by Louis 
XIV. The Czar Peter the Great, 
when in France, solicited Nattier to 
accompany him to Russia, which he 
declined. His designs for the Luxem. 
bourg gallery were engraved in I 
vol. folio, 1710. There was another 
artist of this name, who was an en- 
graver of intaglios, and died at Peters- 
burgh in 1 7 6 3 . He published a book 
of ancient gems.— X) ^Argenville. 

NECK (John Van), a Dutch 
painter, bom in 1636, and died in 
1714, aged 78. He was a disciple 
of Jacob Bakker, whose freedom of 
pencilling and strong manner of 
colouring he studied industriously; 
till, by copying his works with care 
and observation, he succeeded as 
happily as he could wish ; and was 
accounted to have a d^reo of merit 
equal to his master. He excelled 
in designing naked figures, and there- 
fore often chose such kind of sub- 
jects as admitted them to be intro- 
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dAced witb propriety in his compo- 
sitions, such as nymphs bathing or 
hunting; and in the historical pic- 
tures of Van Neck the figures* are 
desired with elegance, and. the dnu 
peries distributed in easy and natural 
folds. ' There is a picture painted by 
this master m the French Romish 
church at Amsterdam, representing 
Simeon "with Christ in his arms, 
which is described as a capital per- 
formance. — Houb.f Pilk. 

NEE (Denis), a French engraver, 
bom at Paris about the year 1732. 
He was a pupil of J. P. Le Bas, and 
has engraved several plates in the 
. neat stylo of that artist, with con- 
siderable success. Among others, 
he executed several vignettes for 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, published at 
Paris, and engraved several land- 
scapes after A. Vandervelde, and 
other Dutch masters. — Strutt. 

NEEFS, called the OLD, (Peter), 
a Flemish painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1570, and died in 1651, aged 81. 
He wja a disciple of Henry Steen- 
wyck, and imitated exactly the man- 
ner of his master, painting the views 
of churches and convents, and par- 
ticularly views of the insides of 
them, especially those of gothic 
architecture. He was thoroughly 
skilled in perspective, and described 
his subjects with all their rich deco- 
rations, and every member of the 
architecture, with such neatness of 
pencilling, such truth and patience, 
as made them rather an object of 
wonder than of imitation. The sub- 
jects he psdnted had necessarily a 
great deal of regularity in the pil- 
lars, pavements, and arches, and 
might, by the uniformity of lines, 
tire and disgust the eye ; but he con- 
trived, with singular judgment, to 
intermpt that regularity, by intro- 
ducing some chapel, oratory, monu- 
ment, organ, or other incident, that 
diversified the scene and afforded 



pleasure to the observer, by the judi- 
cious bpposition of his lights and 
shadows ; and those he managed 
with so much skill, that every object 
receded from the eye with a tmth 
of tint, and a perspective proportion, 
equal to nature ; producing a most . 
agreeable and often a surprisingeffect. 
The columns, capitals, or the orna- 
mental paintings of the churches he 
represents, are all marked with tho 
utmost precision, are finished with 
an exquisite touch, and a light clean 
pencil. Those pictures of Neefs 
which are most bright and clear, are 
accounted most estimable : for in his 
best time he studied to avoid 
the brownish colouring, which is 
often observable in the works of his 
master Stenwyck. As he designed 
figures but indifferently, those which 
are inserted in his pictures were 
painted by Franciscus Franks, Van 
Tulden, Velvet Brueghel, or Teniers ; 
but the figures of the two latter art- 
ists gave a great additional value to 
the pictures of Neefs — Houb.^Pilk. 
NEEFS, called the YOUNG (Pe- 
ter). The Flemish writers make no 
mention of the birth or death ot this 
artist. He was the son of Old 'Peter 
Neefs, and learned the art of paint- 
ing from his father. He painted in 
the same style and manner, and 
chose the same subjects which had ren- 
dered his father famous ; but he was 
in no degree comparable with him, 
and rather injured his reputation, by 
affording the dealers in pictures an 
opportunity of imputing many of his 
performances to Old Neefs. — PiUe. 
. NEER ( Amold Vander), a Dutch 
painter, bom fit Amsterdam in 1619, 
and died in 1683, aged 64. His 
subjects ar^ views of villages, or the 
huts of fishermen, on the banks of 
rivers and canals, by moonlight ; and 
they generally are finished with a 
remarkable neatness of pencilling. 
His touch is extremely light, free, 
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and clean, and his imitatioii of na- 
ture true ; particularly in the lustre 
of his skies about the moon, and the 
reflection of the beams of that lu- 
minary on the surface of the vnter. 
His figures are usually well designed ; 
but as they were taken from low 
nature, they cannot boast of much 
elegance in their forms; yet their 
actions and attitudes are well adapt- 
ed to their employments and occu- 
pations. In all parts of Europe his 
pictures are still in good esteem ; 
and they are in every respect com- 
mendable, except that in some of 
them his darker shades are too pre- 
dominant. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

NES, or NEES, (John Van), a 
Dutch painter, bom at Delft about 
1600. He showed a very early 
genius for painting, and was placed 
as a disciple with Michael Mirevelt, 
in whose school the proficiency of 
Van Nes was so extraordinary, that 
he proved one of the best disciples of 
that master, and found himself, in a 
few years, well qualified to set up in 
his profession. However, Mirevelt, 
who discerned the promising talents 
of his pupil, advised him to add to 
the knowledge he had already ac- 
quired, by studying nature, and by 
travelling to Rome and Venice, where 
he might perfect himself in design 
aa weU as in colouring. He followed 
the advice of his director, and in 
those cities studied industriously 
after the best models, as he also did 
in several other places through 
which he journeyed; and in every 
place procured respect and esteem, 
not only on account of his great < 
abilities, but also by his amiable 
qualities and conduct. It was much 
to be regretted, that with talents 
so fitted for eminence in historical 
compositions, he should apply him- 
self solely to portrait; though, in 
that style, he painted several incom- 
parable pictures. He designed with 



great correctness, gave a striking 
resemblance, and his colouring was 
very natural, and very lively.— Van 
Mander, Pilk. 

NETSCHEB (Gaspar), an emi- 
nent portrait painter, bom at Prague, 
in Bohemia, in 1639, and died in 
1684, aged 45. His £unily having 
emigrated to Amheim,he was adopt- 
ed by a wealthy physician, whose 
name was Tullekens, who placed 
him with one Koste, a painter of 
fowl and dead game, and afterwards 
had him instmcted by Oeraid 
Terburgh, of Daventer. He after- 
wards married, and settled at the 
Hague. He was one of the best 
painters of the Flemish school, in a 
small size ; his manner of designing 
was correct, but he always retained 
his national taste ; though frequently 
the heads of his portraits have some- 
what that is graceful, with an air and 
expression that is natural and be- 
coming, more especially in the heads 
of his female figures. His colour, 
ing is the genuine tint of iviture ; 
his local colours are true ; and he 
had a peculiar power in representing 
white satin, silks, linen, and Turkey 
carpets, so as to give them uncom- 
mon beauty and lustre. He under, 
stood the principles of the chiaro. 
scuro perfectly well, and used it 
judiciously ; his outline is generally 
correct, his draperies are thrown 
into large and elegant folds, and his 
touch is so inexpressibly delicate, 
as to be scarce perceptible. Charles 
II. invited him to London, with an 
intention to advance the fortune of 
so eminent an artist ; but his love of 
liberty proved £air superior to his am. 
bition, and he declined that honour, 
to enjoy the happiness of an eitab> 
lished reputation in his own country. 
In the royal collection at Paris, 
there are two pictures of Ketscher, 
charmingly painted ; one is a Musi- 
dan instracting a Lady to play on 
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the Bass-viol ; the other is a Luta- 
nist performing on his instrument ; 
and in the possession of a French 
nobleman, is a Cleopatra dying by 
the bite of an Aspic, which is a 
lovely and rich composition; the 
head, hands, drapery, fruit, and every 
part of the furniture of the apai-t- 
ment, being finished in a most exqui- 
site manner, and the whole appear- 
ing fiill of harmony. — De Piles, 
Pilk. 

NETSCHER(Theodore),aDutGh 
portrait painter, bom in 1661, and 
died in 1732, aged 71. He was the 
eon and disciple of Gaspard Netscher, 
and, even at the age of nine years, 
was the best performer in the school 
of that master. At eighteen he 
commenced painter; and being so- 
licited by Count d^Avaux to accom- 
pany him to Paris, his m6rit pro- 
cured him many friends in that city, 
and considerable encouragement. 
He possessed the skill of taking an 
agreeable likeness, and on that ac- 
count was app(nnted to paint the 
portraits of the principal persons 
about the court, particularly the 
ladies ; and he continued in that 
city for twenty years, enriched and 
«steemed. But the affluence in 
which he lived led him into some 
indiscretions, and influenced him to 
refuse to paint any but persons of 
the first distinction : nor was he 
even to those always complaisant; 
for Frederic I., King of Prussia, 
having desired him to paint his por- 
trait, Netscher began it, and the 
king seemed exceedingly pleased 
with the likeness, the air and the 
expression; yet the painter could 
never be prevailed on to finish it, 
but, from some unaccountable ca^ 
price, secreted himself industriously, 
till the king quitted the Hague, 
where at that time Netscher and his 
famOy were settled. In the year 
1715 he went to London, as pay- 



master to the Dutch forces, and was 
introduced to the court by Sir 
Matthew Dekker. He had the 
honour to be graciously received, and 
acquired incredible sums of money 
by his paintings, while he continued 
in England, which was for six years. 
But, at his return to the Hague, 
having lost a considerable sum, by 
some deficiency on account of his 
employment, he retired in disgust 
to Hulst, and died in that city. This 
painter had a neat manner of finish- 
ing his pictures, and a very pleasant 
natural tone of colour, which ren- 
dered his pictures very desirable; 
and he gained so much money by his 
performances, that if he cannot be 
justly accounted the best master of 
the Flemish school, he was, perhaps, 
the most fortunate and successfiiL 
Many of his portraits are to be met 
with in England and Holland ; and 
he copied some of the works of 
Vandyk with so much accuracy, 
that they are capable of deceiving 
even a judicious connoisseur. — • 
Houb., Pilk, 

NETSCHER (Constantino), a 
Dutch painter, born at the Hague in 
1670, and died in 1722, aged 52. 
He was son of Gaspard, and brother 
of Theodore Netscher, and was care- 
fully instructed by his fiither in his 
art; but when Constantino was only 
fourteen years of age, he was de- 
prived of his fether, and lost the 
advantage he might have derived 
from the precepts of so noble a di- 
rector. However, he took pains to 
improve himself by the studies of 
Gaspard; he copied several of the 
portraits painted by his father, and 
found them to be the finest models 
he could possibly have fixed on to 
teach him neatness of touch and 
delicate colouring. And the exact- 
ness of the copies he made, so effec- 
tually formed his hand, while his 
knowledge was improved by an at- 
K It 2 o 
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tentive study after nature, that he 
very soon distinguished himself as 
an artist of eminence. He painted 
his figures in the same size as Gas- 
pard's, and had the felicity to give 
them a striking resemblance, though 
at the same time he embellished na- 
ture, by producing a pleasing, agree- 
able, and flattering likeness, espe- 
cially in the portraits of females, 
T^hich had an unusual freshness and 
life. The Duke of Portland, whose 
portrait he drew, solicited him earn- 
estly to go with him to England ; 
but every beneficial offer proved in- 
effectual, as he was very infirm, for 
he was often severely interrupted in 
his works by the gravel, which at 
last carried him off, universally re- 
gretted. He certainly did not arrive 
%^ the excellence of his father, 
though he is deservedly esteemed 
as a fine painter of portraits. One of 
his most capital performances is a 
family picture of Baron Suosso, con- 
sisting of seven or eight figures ; in 
which picture a dog is introduced 
that was painted by Vander Does.— 
Houb, .Pilk. 

NEWTON (James), an EngHsh 
ei^raver, who resided in London 
about the year 1778. The following 
are his most approved prints: — 
Sidney Purkinson, Draftsman, on 
board of the Endeavour, Captain 
Cook ; William Newton, Clerk of the 
Works at Greenwich Hospital ; Ed- 
ward Sargeant, Secretary to the Pro- 
testant Association in 1780 StnUt. 

NEVEU (Mathys), a Dutch 
painter, bom in 1647, and died in 
1721, aged 74. He was first a dis- 
ciple of Toren Vliet, who instructed 
him in design; but afterwards he 
studied under Grerard Douw. The 
subjects which he chose to paint 
were merry-meetings, concerts of 
music, shops with various kinds of 
goods, ladies and gentlemen at tea, 
cards, or different sports i^nd ainuse> 



ments, which were well designed, 
extremely neat in the finishing, and 
excellently coloured. — Pilk. 

NICHOLS (Sutton), an English 
engraver, who resided in London 
about the year 1710. He was chiefly 
employed by the booksellers, for 
whom he executed a considerable 
number of plates. His best plates 
are slight etchings of shells, uid other . 
subjects. When he made use of the 
graver, his productions were very 
deficient both in execution and 
drawing. — Strvtt. • 

NICKKELEN (John Van), a 
Dutch painter of flowers, &c., bom 
in 1649, and died in 1716, aged 
67. He learned the art of designing 
from his &ther, who was a good 
painter of perspective in the manner 
of Van Vliet, and paiiicularly chose 
for his subjects the inside of churches. 
As soon as Nickkelen had perfected 
his studies under his fether, he no 
longer adhered to his style of paints 
ing, but employed his pencil in 
landscapes, and also rendered him- 
self very distinguished by an un- 
usual method of representing flowers 
painted on satin, which had a lively 
and pleasing effect. His works in 
that way were exceedingly admired, 
and procured him the favour of the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel, for whom 
he finished a great number of pic^ 
tures, and was for several years re- 
taJned in his court in constant em- 
ployment. — Houb.y Pilk. 

NICOLET (Benedict Alphonsus), 
a Swiss engraver, bom at St. Imer, 
in the bishopric of Basle, in 1740. 
He went to Paris when he was 
young, where his first performances 
were some plates engraved in con- 
junction with Longueil, after the 
I marines of Vemet. He also en- 
graved several of the plates which 
' embellished the Voyage Pittorosque 
1 du Royaume de Naples, by the 
i Abbe de St. Nm.—Strutt. 
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NICHOLAS of PISA, an archi- 
tect and sculptor, who flourished in 
the 13th century. He built a mag- 
nificent church at Bologna, where he 
erected a superb monument for St. 
Dominic. — b 'ArgenviUe, 

NIEULANT (WUliam Van), a 
Flemish painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1584, and died in 1635, aged 51. 
He was first a disciple of Roland 
Savery, who taught him design and 
colouring ; and he studied under his 
direction till he was qualified to 
follow his profession with credit; 
but being very desirous to extend 
his knowledge, he travelled to Rome, 
and lived with his countryman Paul 
Brill for three years, during which 
time he employed himself in de- 
signing the most curious remains 
and monuments of antiquity, the 
triumphal arches, baths, and ruins 
of magnificent edifices, about that 
dty, which he afterwards introduced 
i^reeably in all his future composi- 
tions. While he continued in Italy, 
he painted in the manner of Brill ; 
but on his return to Holland, he 
altered his manner considerably. 
His colouring is pleasing and na 
tural, though sometimes rather 
too green; his situations are ge- 
nerally taken from nature ; his dis- 
tances are judiciously managed; 
his pencil is firee and masterly, 
and his figures, though not in the 
taste of the Italian school, are de- 
signed with tolerajble correctness.-— 
Pilk. 

NIMEGUEN (Tobias and Elias 
Van). The latter of these brothers 
was bom at Nimeguen in 1667, and 
died in 1745, aged 78. His father 
dying when he was very young, the 
elder brother^ who had some notion 
of portrait painting, undertook the 
instruction of his younger brothers, 
and to the utmost of his ability 
taught them the first principles of 



his art. But he dying in a few years, 
Elias was deprived of all assistance 
in his profession, and was reduced 
to the necessity of providing for the 
rest of his family. In that uncom- 
fortable situation, he, and Tobias his 
younger brother, applied themselves 
inde&tigably to study and design 
after nature; and they practised with 
such success, that their wonderful 
proficiency surprised the best judges, 
and all their contemporary artists. 
The best proof of their abilities was 
shown in a work executed for the 
Baron de Watchtendonk. The 
composition was noble and exten- 
sive ; the ceilings were adorned with 
historical figures in some of the com- 
partments, and in others embellished 
with flowers and bas-reliefs ; and the 
colouring and design of the whole so 
effectuaUy raised their reputations, 
that it recommended them to the 
patronage of the Princess of Orange, 
who employed them to paint several 
designs in the apartments of her 
palace. Tobias was invited to the 
court of the Elector Palatine, and 
was retained in the service of that 
prince ; but Elias went to settle at 
Rotterdam, where he had as much 
employment as he could possibly 
undertake, and at last was assisted 
in the execution of his works by 
his nephew and his son. Those 
young artists had been carefully 
educated under the direction of Elias, 
and it was observable, that the pre- 
ceptor and his pupils were so exceed- 
ingly similar in their touch, style, and 
colouring, that those works which 
they jointly performed, seemed to 
have been the work of only one 
hand. Elias panted history, land- 
scape, and flowers, with abundance 
of merit, but he excelled in perspec- 
tive and architecture. His colouring 
is clear and bright, his pencil light 
and firm; his figures are well de- 
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signed and disposed, though not al. 
■ways elegant; and his composition 
is extremely rich. — Houb.^ PUk. 

NOLLET (Dominick), a Fle- 
mish painter, horn at Bruges in 
1640, and died in 1736, aged 96. 
The Flemish wiiters are silent re- 
specting the instructor of this artist 
in the art of painting, hut they as- 
sert that he distinguished himself so 
much in his profession, that he was 
appointed principal painter to Maxi- 
milian duke of Bavaria, with an 
honourable pension. Sometimes he 
painted historical subjects; but his 
greatest power was visible in his 
battles and landscapes. The former 
he executed with great truth and 
spirit, and in the latter his trees were 
touched with a masterly pencil, and 
were well coloured. It was custom- 
ary with him to lay on a strong 
body of colours, which at a competent 
distance had a very good effect, and 
in the whole produced harmony and 
warmth. He designed correctly, and 
in his taste of composition resembled 
Vander Meulen; but he was not 
equal to that master. His best per- 
formance is the representation of a 
battle, which is now in a collection 
at Bruges ; it has frequently been 
taken for a work of Vander Meulen, 
and it is not unworthy of him. — 
Van Mander, Pilk, 

NOLLEKENS (Joseph Francis), 
a Flemish painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1706, and died in 1748, aged 42. 
He visited England when young, 
and studied under Tillemans and 
Paolo Panini. He painted land- 
scapes, figures, and conversations, 
and particularly the amusements of 
children. He was much employed 
by Lord Cobham at Stowe, and by 
the Earl of Tylney.— TToZ/Jofe** 
Anec. of Painting. 

NOLLEKENS (Joseph, R. A.), 
an eminent English sculptor, born 
in Dean -Street, Soho, in 1737, 



and died in 1823, aged 86. He 
was the son of the preceding 
artist, and his mother a French 
woman. His father died at forty- 
two years of age, when his son 
Joseph was about five years old, 
leaving a widow and ten children, 
with little or no provision; hb 
mother soon afterwards married a 
person of the name of Williams, an 
inferior statuary, who modelled for 
the Chelsea Porcelain manufactory ; 
and who went to Flanders, where 
he died; his widow surviving him 
four or five years. 

NoUekens' juvenile productions 
gave but little earnest of his subse- 
quent fame. At eleven years of age 
he was placed under Mr. Peter 
Scheemaker, the most eminent sculp- 
tor then in England. Under tlds 
artist, however, who was about 
seventy-two years of age, young NoU 
lekens learned to perform the more 
laborious and mechanical parts of the 
profession. The drudgery of the tasks 
to which he was doomed, and the 
slender hopes held out to his am- 
bition, seem to have aided his na- 
tural inclination for dissipation; and 
the tradition is, that his pleasures 
were as coarse and excessive as his 
fate appeared to be unpromising. 
The inconvenience and necessity 
which resulted firom this imlimited 
indulgence, at length brought him 
back to habits of temperance and 
industry. He b^n to apply him- 
self diligently to the study of the 
works of the ancients; particularly 
at the Duke of Richmond's rooms 
at Whitehall, where his Grace, with 
a laudable anxiety for the progress 
of the fine arts in this country, had 
collected abundance of very fine 
casts from the principal antique sta- 
tues. Our tyro's efforts were re-: 
warded in the years 1759 and 1760, 
by premiums from the Society of 
Arts for a drawing from the Bacchus 
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of Michel Angelo, and a clay model 
of his own composition of Jephthah^s 
Vow. In 1762 he also gained the 
principal prize for a basso-relievo in 
marble, the subject of which, we be- 
lieve, was the Visit of the Angels to 
Abraham. Feeling that England 
vns not the place in which he could 
expect to obtain much professional 
knowledge, and having by this time 
saved a sufficient sum of money to 
enable him to prosecute his studies 
in Italy, he repaired to Rome, de- 
sirous of qualifying himself for what 
was then the simmiit of his ambition, 
the situation of assistant to Mr. 
Wilson, the sculptor ; afterwards for 
many years keeper of the Royal 
Academy. At Rome, Mr. Nolle-, 
kens profited by the instructions of 
Cavaceppi, a man of considerable 
note, who behaved very kindly to 
him, not only by giving him the in. 
formation and advice of which he 
stood so much in need, but by intro- 
ducing him to the society of artists 
and literati of Rome. Mr. NoUe- 
ken^s progress in his art now became 
very rs^id, and he soon had the 
honour of receiving a gold medal firom 
the Roman Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture; being 
the first premium ever adjudged by 
that academy to an English sculptor. 
During a residence of nearly nine 
years at Rome, the company of Mr. 
Nollekens was much solicited by his 
countrymen, who found, in his re- 
search and intelligence, resources 
which were highly serviceable to 
them. In consequence he made many 
and valuable friends, who, on his 
return home, kept up his importance 
in England, as they had done on the 
Continent. Some of his best busts 
were executed at Rome; the only 
one known of Sterne, and a very fine 
one of Oarrick, both formerly in the 
possession of the late Lord Yar- 
borough (who had the largest collec- 



tion existing of Mr. Nollekens* 
works), and above all, the justly 
celebrated head of Mr. Stephen Fox, 
when an old man, in the possession 
of Lord Holland, are specimens of his 
ability at that period of his life. It 
may be doubted whether Mr. Nolle- 
kens ever excelled the last-mention- 
ed work. And yet at that time his 
price for a bust was only twelve 
guineas ; although it was i^rwards 
gradually increased to a hundred. 

Mr. Nollekens, who had taken 
out with him to Italy only about 
two hundred pounds, brought back 
above sixteen hundred. Soon after 
hjs arrival in England, in 1770, he 
married the youngest daughter of 
Mr. Justice Welch, with whom he 
received a very handsome portion. 
He now took up his abode in Mpr- 
timer-Street, Cavendish-Square, and 
speedily acquired the celebrity and 
employment to which his pre-emi* 
nent merit, as compared with the 
sculpt<A« of that day, justly entitled 
him. For a long series of years he 
was most extensively and liberally 
patronised, particularly by his late 
Majesty, with whom he was a great 
favourite ; a circumstance highly to 
his honour, for no man was a 
sounder judge of character than 
George the Third. 

Mr. Nollekens was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy of 
London on the 27 th of August, 
1771 ; and a Royal Academician on 
the Ist of February, 1772. 

The chi«el of Mr. Nollekens was 
chiefly distinguished by its careful 
and accurate imitation of nature, 
and by a total absence of that 
peculiarity of style called man- 
ner. Although he must always have 
borne strongly in remembrance the 
choicest relics of Greek sculpture, 
and had himself made drawings of 
all the most celebrated antique star 
tues both at home and abroad, they 
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tseem to have had little influence in 
the formation of his taste. His 
*' Venus with the Sandal," upon 
which he was employed at intervals 
for above twenty years, is esteemed 
his chef d'ceuvre. His monument 
to Mrs. Howard is also a very fine 
piece of sculpture. But it seems to 
be generally admitted that his pro- 
fessional reputation must principally 
rest on his busts. They cannot be 
surpassed for correctness; and the 
country is indebted to him for the 
perpetuation of the features of many 
men of whom England will be for 
ever proud. 

Few artists indeed have ever 
laboured with more persevering assi- 
duity than Mr. NoUekens. He con- 
tinued to do so until one morning in 
February, 1819 ; when, while sitting 
at breakfast, he received a violent 
paralytic stroke, which for a time de- 
prived him of speech, and of the use 
of his left hand. Having recovered 
a little from the effects of this attack, 
he dabbled on until about two years 
before his death, when, in conse- 
quence of his increasing infirmities, 
and of his almost total loss of sight, 
he became incapable of any further 
personal exertion. On the 23rd of 
April, 1823, at about half past one 
o'clock, he expired. 

When some alchemist, who pre- 
tended that he had discovered the 
philosopher's stone, ofiered to dis- 
close his secret to Rubens, that great 
artist laughingly told him he needed 
it not, for that his pencil had long 
acquired the power of converting 
©very thing it touched into gold. 
Mr. Nolleken's chisel seems to have 
had a similar property. It is pro- 
bable that no artist ever amassed so 
much wealth. At the time of his 
decease exaggerated accounts were 
circulated with respect to its amount ; 
his will being proved, however, it 
was sworn by the executors. Sir 



William Beechey, John Thomas 
Smith, Esq. and Francis Douce, Esq. 
to be under two hundred thousand 

pounds Gen. JBiog. Dictionary , 

Smith's Life ofNoUekens^ §"0. 

The following is a List of Monuments, 
executed by Mr. NoUekens : — 

Ashburton, Lord; Bathurst, Ix)rd; 
Barwell, Henry; Bateman, Lord; 
Baring, John; Besborough, Lord; 
Boston, Lord; Boscawen, Mr.; Bircb, 
Taylor; Bodwell, Mr.; Booth, Sir 
Charles; Boyn, Lady; Boyde, Lady; 
Buckworth, Mr-; Coke, Mrs.; Cham- 
pion, Major; Chase, Mr. ; CunlifTe, Sir 
Foster; Darby, Mrs.; Dashwood, Sir 
John ; Davenport ; Dorset, Duke of.; 
Dysart, Lord ; Earl, Mrs. ; Klwes, Mr. ; 
Finch, Rev. Dr.; Fuller, John ; Gold- 
smith, Oliver; Howard, Mrs.; Hill, 
Joseph; Irwin, Lady; Irby, Mrs.; 
Jervoice, Mrs.; Keate, George; Kent, 
H. R. H. Duke of; Leigh, Lord; Long, 
Charles; Lovaine, Lord; Mackenzie, 
Stewart; Manners, Lord Robert; 
Mitford, Mrs.; Mordant, Sir J.; My- 
nell; Noel, General; Pinfold, Sir Tho- 
mas ; Pringle, Sh: John , Robinson, Sir 
Sept.; Salisbury, Sir Thomas; Sand, 
Lord ; Standish, Mr. ; Sayer, Admiral ; 
Southell, Edward; Seymour, Lady 
Anne; Spencer, Earl; Shipley, Mrs.; 
Stuart, Sir Charles; Talbot, Lady; 
Traver8,Lord; Tyrrell, Sir J.; Willis, 
Dr. Robert; Wyndham, William; 
Wyndham Family; Worcester, Bi- 
shop of; Wynn, Lady. 
The following is a List of Statues 

executed by Mr. Nolleken?, in 

Marble : 

Diana— Marquis of Rockingham. 

Juno — Ditto. 

Mercury— Lord Yarborough. 

Pitt, Hon. William, Cambridge. 

Buckingham, Marquis of. Earl Fitz- 

william. 
Venus— Marquis of Rockingham. 
Venus chiding Cupid — Lord Yar- 

borough. 
Venus— Mr. Chamberlain, Hampshire. 
Venus anointing her hair— bought at 

Mr. Nolleken*8 Auction, by Mrs. 

Palmer. 

Subjects exhibited at Somerset House 
as they stand chronologically. 

1771. A bust of a nobleman in marble. 
A model of Bacchus. 
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A model of Pectus and Arria, a 
group. 

1 772. A bust of a gentleman in marble. 
A statue of Bacchus in marble. 

1773. A statue in marble, representing 

Venus taking off her sandal. 
Cupid and Psyche in bas-relief. 
Hope leaning on an urn. 
Portrait of a young lady. 

1774. A bust of his majesty in marble. 

1775. A bust of a nobleman in marble. 
Venus chiding Cupid, a model 
A bust, a model. 

1776. A statue of Juno in marble. 
A bust in marble. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

1777. A bust of a nobleman in marble. 
A bust of a gentleman in marble. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A bust of a lady, a model. 

A bust of a gentleman, a model. 

1 778. A marble group of Venus chiding 

Cupid. 

A statue of Diana. 

A model of two children, de- 
signed for a monument. 

A bust of a gentleman. 
1779* A bust of a nobleman in marble. 

A bust of a general. 

A model of a monumental figure. 

1782. A monumental bas-relief. 
A figure of Adonis. 

A Cupid sharpening his arrow. 

1783. Figure of Mercury in marble. 

1784. Bust of a lady. 
Bust of a nobleman. 
Bust of a lady. 

1785. Busto of a gentleman. 

1788. A monumental figure. 
Ditto. 

Figure of Britannia. 

1789. Bust of a gentleman. 

1790. Lord Robert Manners, expiring 

in the arms of Victory, in- 
tended by the late Duke of 
Rutland for a monument to be 
placed in the chapel at Belvoir 
Castle. 

1791. Bust of a gentleman. 

1792. Bust of a lady. 

1793. Bust of a lady. 

1799. Bust of a gentleman. 
Bust of a lady of quality. 
Bust of a nobleman. 
Bust of a lady. 

Bust of a nobleman. 

Ditto. 

Venus. 

1800. Bust of a gentleman. 
Bust (rf a nobleman. 
Venus anointing her hair. 

A monumental group, to the 



memory of a lady who died 
in child-bed, supported by 
Religion. 

1801. Portrait of Mr. John Townley, 

in the form of a terminus. 
Bust of his Grace the Duke of 

Bedford. 
Bust of a young gentleman. 
A bust of Lady Hawkesbury. 
Bust of a young gentleman. 
Bust of Lord Petre. 
A sepulchral bas-relievo, to the 

memory of the late Duke of 

Dorset. 

1802. Bustof Dr.Bumey. 

A design for a monument, to the 
memory of a late celebrated 
general, supported by Wisdom 
and Justice. 

A sketch— the Graces. 

Bust of the late Duke of Bedford. 

A sketch of Adam and Eve. 

A sketch of a monument for a 
naval officer, expiring in the 
arms of Victory. 

Bust of the Hon. C. J. Fox. 

A sketch— the slaughter of the 
Innocents. 

1803. Pndicity— a sketch. 
Bust of Mr. Stoner. 

Lot and his two daughters— a 

sketch. 
Daedalus and Icarus— a sketch. 
The judgment of Paris — asketch. 
Bust of Lord Moira. 

1804. Portrait of the Hon. C. Grey. 
Ditto of Miss C. Symmons. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. General 

Fitzpatrick. 
Ditto of the Earl of Lauderdale. 
Ditto of Lord R. Spencer. 
1806. A sketch of an Hercules. 
Ditto, of a Faun playing. 
A medallion of the late Miss 

Ackland, daughter of J. Ack- 

land, Esq. 
Asketch of Laocoon and his SODS. 
A bust of the late Marquis of 

Stafford. 
A design of a monument, in- 
tended for Westminster Abbey , 

to the memory of two naval 

officers. 
A bust of the late C. Townley, 

Esq. 
A bust of T. W. Coke, Esq. 
1808. Bust of the Hon. Mr. Pelham. 
Ditto of the Earl of Darnley. 
Ditto of the Marquis Wellesley. 
Ditto of his Grace the Duke of 

Bedford. 
Bust of His Royal Highness the 

Prince of Wales. 
Ditto of Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart. 
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1810. Bust of his Grace the Duke of 

Rutland. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Lord 

Brownlow. 
Ditto of the Hon. Mrs. Pelham. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Lord 

Grenville. 
Ditto of her Grace the Duchess 

of Ruttand. 
Ditto of the Countess of Charle- 

mont. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Lord 

Mulgrave. 

1811. A model of a monument of the 

late Mrs. Coke of Holkham. 
Bust of the Right Hon. Lord 

Castlereagh. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Earl of 

Chatham. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Lord 

Grenville Leveson Gower. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. W. 

Wellesley Pole. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Lord 

Roos. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. George 

Canning. 
Ditto of Admiral Sir — Colpoys, 

K.B. 
181S. Bust of the Countess of Charle- 

mont. 
Ditto of Benjamin West, Esq., 

President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Lord 

Brooke. 
Ditto of Lord Gwydir. 

1813. Bust of the Right Hon. — 

Spencer Perceval. 
Ditto of the Right Hon. Lord G. 

Cavendish. 
Ditto of H. R. H. the Duke of 

York. 
Ditto of the Marquis of Welling. 

ton, now Duke of Wellington. 

1814. Bust of S. Whitbread, E8q.,M.P. 
Ditto of the Earl of Charlemont. 
Ditto of his Grace the Duke of 

Grafton. 
Ditto of Earl Cowper. 
Ditto of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

1815. Bust of Lord Erskine. 

Ditto of the Rev. C. Bumey, 

D.D. 
Ditto of the Earl of Egremont. 

1816. Bust of Lord St. Helen's. 
Ditto of T. Coutts, Esq. 
Ditto of the Earl of Liverpool. 
Ditto of his Grace the Duke of 

Newcastle. 

NORDEN (John). This English 
artist was an eminent engraver of 
topographical subjects. Anthony 



Wood conjectures, with great pro- 
bability, that he was the author of 
several tracts, which he enumerates, 
and thinks he was bom in Wiltshire, 
ahout the year 1546. He was a 
commoner of Hart-hall, Oxford, in 
1564, and took the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1573. He resided at 
Hendon, in Middlesex ; was patro- 
nised by Lord Burleigh and his son, 
Rohert, Earl of Salisbury, and was 

' surveyor of the king's lands in 1614. 

I His principal work as an engraver, 
was his Speculum BriUnmuBy or an 

j historical and chorographical de- 

I scription of Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire, with a firontispiece and maps. 

I He also engraved a view of London, 
in 1609, with a representation of the 
Lord Mayor's Show^ with a variety 

1 of habits.— ^frtitt. 

NIXON(J. ), an English engraver, 

' who flourished ahout Uie year 1750. 
His best prints are small portraits, 
which he executed in a surprisingly 
neat style, in which the faces are 
entirely finished with dots, which 
gives them an interesting appearance. 
— StruU. 

NOBLESSE (A.), a French en- 

! graver, who resided at Paris, where 

I he died at an advanced age in 1730. 

I He excelled in drawing with a pen, 
and appears to have formed his taste 

!hy studying the works of Callot. 
He etched a few small landscapes, 
which are executed in the neat and 
spirited style of that master. — 
Strutt. 

NOCHER (J. E.), a French en- 
graver, who resided at Paris ahout 
the year 1760. He was a pupil of 
Stephen Fessard, and has engraved 
several book ornaments, and a few 
portraits, among which is that of J. 

J. Rousseau Strutt. 

NOLLI (Cailo), an Italian en- 
graver, who resided at Naples about 
the year 1760. He was employed 
in the plates engraved by command 
of the King of the Two Sicilies, of 
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the antiqmtieB discoveTod at Hercu- 
lanemn. — StruU. 

NORGATE (Edward), a cele- 
brated English painter in miniature, 
who died about 1641. In the initial 
letters of an old manuscript executed 
by him are the portraits of James L 
sitting on his throne, and delivering 
the patent to Earl Stirling; and 
round the border, representations in 
miniature of huntings, fishings, &c. 
— WeUpoWs Artec, of Painting. 

NORTHCOTE (James R. A.), 
an eminent historioal and portrait 
painter, bom at Plymouth in 1746, 
and died in 1831, aged 85. It is 
related of this eminent artist, that 
he never went fiur from his native 
town, until he had more than at- 
tained the age of manhood. He 
evinced his predilection for the arts 
at a very early period ; but received 
no encouragement from his &ther, 
an eminent watchmaker, who ap- 
prenticed him to his own trade. 

After he had served his time, the 
strong bent of his natural inclina- 
tions determined him to abandon 
the mechanical occupation in which 
he had hitherto been engaged, and to 
devote himself to his &vourite pur. 
suits, drawing and painting. In 
these he manifested so much ardour, 
that at length, through the interven. 
tion of Dr. John Mudge, F.R.S., a 
physidanat Plymouth, distinguished 
for some scientific works on the Spe- 
culum, he was recommended as a 
pupil to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir 
Joshua (who was himself a native of 
Plympton, not fiir from Plymouth,) 
was an old friend of the Mudge ^ 
mily; and on his tour into the West 
with Dr. Johnson, in the year 1762, 
had taken the great moralist to the 
house of Mr. John Mudge, then a 
surgeon, and introduced him to the 
&ther, the Rev. Zachariah Mudge, 
who was vicar of St. Andrew^s, in 
Plymouth. 



Mr. Northcote had nearly reached 
his twenty-fifth year when he ar- 
rived in London. Although Sir 
Joshua had been induced to give 
him a trial, it was with no great 
reliance on his talent; as his attain- 
ments in art, which had been ob- 
tained in a very desultory way, bore 
little correspondence with those of 
other tyros, many years junior to 
himself. Mr. Northcote's diligence, 
however, soon made amends for his 
deficiencies ; andhisimprovement was 
rapid. Of an age, also, to become a 
pleasant companion to his master, 
and connected with him by provin- 
cial associations, he quickly became 
a favourite pupil; whilst his power- 
ful mind, and already extraordinary 
talents for conversation, enabled him 
to avail himself of all the advan- 
tages of that polished society which 
was accustomed to resort to Sir 
Joshua^s house. Having remained 
domesticated there for five years, on 
the most agreeable terms, in May, 
1776, he reluctantly quitted that 
delightful abode; thinking it was now 
time to do something for himself, in 
which opinion his preceptor con- 
curred, saying, " I hope we shall 
assist each other as long as we live." 

On leaving Sir Joshua, Mr. North, 
cote commenced portrait painter; 
and, had he confined himself to that 
branch of art, there can be little 
doubt that he would have attained 
eminence in it, as he had a just per- 
ception of character, and his style 
was firee from affectation. However, 
his imagination led him .to the indul- 
gence of the more independent and 
pleasing, though less lucrative, study 
of historical painting. In furtherance 
of this object, in 1777, he repaired 
to Italy, where he remained about 
three years; during which time he 
was elected a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Florence, of the An- 
cient Etruscan Academy at Cortona, 
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and of the Academy del Forti at 
Rome. He 'was also requested to 
make a portrait of himself, to be 
placed among those of distinguished 
artists which grace the gallery at 
Florence: the picture he presented 
on that occasion was at once a faith- 
ful resemblance, and an exquinte 
specimen of his professional skill. 
Mr. Northcote returned to this 
country in 1780; having visited, on 
his way, all the repositories of the 
Flemish school. 

When Mr. Northcote had again 
settled at home, it was soon evident 
that, in pursuing the study of design, 
he had not mistaken his forte. The 
subject of this memoir being, at that 
time one of the moat promising 
painters of the British school, 
was employed by Mr. Boydell, and 
by other printsellers, who, influenced 
by the worthy alderman's success, 
became publishers; and prints, from 
the designs of Northcote were to be 
seen, framed and glazed, on the walls 
of the higher order of dwellings in 
every part of the kingdom. One of 
the most admired, entitled, " The 
Village Doctress,'* had for several 
years a considerable sale. It was, in 
fact, by familiar subjects of this class, 
painted from their prototypes in na- 
ture, and thus circulated by the aid 
of engraving, that a general feeling 
in favour of the graphic arts was first 
excited throughout the country. 

The time, however, was approach, 
ing when a new and a higher impulse 
was to be given to the native schools 
of painting and engraving, by the 
formation of the Shakspeare Gal- 
lery. About the year 1 786 , a scheme 
was suggested to form a collection of 
pictures illustrative of our great dra- 
matic author, which was to be pub- 
licly exhibited, with a view to the 
production of a splendid work in 
folio, in honor of the bard of Avon, 
Mr. Boydell at once adopted the 
proposal for this great national un 



dertaking; and, commencing with 
enthusiastic zeal, this munificent 
commercialist supplied the funds, 
and gave employment to every dis- 
tinguished painter in the empire. 

It was this memorable occasion 
that enabled Northcote to develope 
his powers. The public excitement 
at the opening of the Shakespeare 
Gallery exceeded the expectations of 
even the most sanguine. All the 
fashionable world, and crowds of 
every class, flocked to Pall-Mall, to 
behold the interesting sight, and sub- 
scriptions poured in from every 
quarter in support of the glorious 
novelty. Amongst the many splendid 
efforts of the British art which were 
thus collected together, none were 
more justly attractive than the 
compositions of Northcote. The 
scene of the smothering of the royal 
children in the Tower of London ; 
that of taking the bodiesi secretly by 
torch-light for interment at the foot 
of the stone. steps; the subject of 
Arthur and Hubert, and others, by 
his pencil, certainly may be reckoned 
amongst the best specimens of the 
state of British art at that flourishing 
period of its history. These works 
manifestly proved how suecessfiilly 
as a colourist he had imbibed the 
feelings of his illustrious master. 
Northcote had now attained to the 
zenith of his fame, and he received 
the reward of it by being elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, on 
the 6th of November, 1786, and a 
Royal Academician on the 13th of * 
February, 1787. 

" The * Wat Tyler,*" says one of 
his biographers, " the largest, if not 
the happiest effort of the painter, 
met with a very gracious reception 
from the world. The story of the 
heroic mayor and the bold insurgent 
is told with great simplicity and 
truth. Tyler, stunned by a stroke 
of Walworth's mace, is (dropping 
from his horse ;_ the ponitrd of a 
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dGzen is ready to make all secure ; 
the youthful king gazes on the scene 
with a touch of boyish astonishment, 
while the rebels bend their bows and 
advance their spears to avenge the 
death of their leader. The colouring 
is rich, the light and shade happy ; 
the work fills the imagination, uid 
realises history. 

It had been for some time whis. 
pered that Northcote was busied on 
a series of pictures, which, uniting 
the poetry with the realities of life, 
would reconcile academic elegance 
and scientific grace to the varied 
excellence and upr^ulated loveliness 
of nature. When, in 1796, those 
pictures made their appearance in the 
exhibition of the Aoulemy, it was 
found that the painter had an aim 
even beyond this — ^that it was his 
^bition to read a great moral lesson 
to his country. He delineated twd 
young women, of humble condition, 
clever and charming, commenmng 
their careers in the world at the same 
time, and in the same place ; one of 
^em he ei^lowed with natural m<H 
desty, and love of truth and virtue, 
and on the othejr he bestowed those 
dangerous passions which hiirry 
beauty to di^race and ruin. There 
were ten pictures in all, and the 
names of these will sufiSciently indi- 
cate the line of the story, and the 
moral the artist designed to bring out. 

1. The Modest Girl and the Wan- 
ton, fellow-servants in a gentleman*8 
house; 2. The Wanton revelling 
with her Companions; 3. Good 
advice fgiven to both by an old Ser- 
vant ; 4. The Wanton in her Bed- 
chamber ; 5. The Modest Girl in her 
Bed-chamber ; 6. The Wanton turned 
ont of doors for misconduct ; 7. The 
Modest Girl rejects the illicit ad- 
dresses of her Master; 8. The Wan. 
ton dying in poverty and disease, 
visited by the Modest Girl ; 9. The 
Modest Girl receives the honourable 



addresses of her Master; 10. The 
Modest Girl, married to her Master, 
is led to her coach, while the Wan- 
ton, dead in misery, is laid in her 
grave. The idea (taken of course 
from Richardson's Pamela) was fine, 
the aim good, and nothing was want- 
ing but dramatic skill and genius to 
confer variety of character, and dip 
the whole in those splendid hues 
which are to painting what nervous 
words are to poetry. Of all who 
looked upon those compositions, the 
painter himself was the only one who 
thought he had succeeded. The 
beauty of Northcote's Modest Girl 
seemed as little calculated to lead 
her to distinction, as the loveliness of 
his Wanton was to lure the seducer 
and conduct her to ruin. The na- 
ture of the subject, as well as the 
way in which it was handled, re- 
called Hogarth*sMaiTiage.a.huMode 
to the memories of men ; and it was 
little to the pleasure of Sir Joshua's 
pupil, and the admirer of Michel 
Angelo, to be told that a painter, 
who had made nature alone his aca- 
demy, had fiur excelled him in all 
that can lend interest to such com- 
positions. 

Having fiuled in his attempt in 
the moral line, he returned to por- 
traiture and to historic composition 
as to studies from which he had been 
against his will withheld. Of mere 
porteaiturehe almost always spoke in 
a tone nearly allied to contempt. 
When he painted his own head, 
which he did often, he put on a 
splendid cap of green velvet; as- 
sumed a sort of Titian-like air; 
regarded himself complacently in 
the glass ; and strove Imrd to make 
his labours on the canvass rival, or 
rather surpass, the shadow before 
him. 

" Of his historical pictures," says 
his biographer, " which he painted 
along with his portraits, I shall ren- 
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der no very detailed account. They 
were neither very numerous nor 
remarkahle, whether for dignity of 
conception, or natural elegance of 
colour. ' The Landing of the Prince 
of Orange at Torbay is, as a compo- 
sition, cold, correct, and lifeless ; it 
was, however, well enough received; 
the portraits of the chief leaders of 
the enterprise were inserted; but 
there was a hustle without dignity, 
and a sort of stem galvanism had set 
the dead into motion. *■ The Leo- 
pards ' also pleased many He prided 



pictures which he exhibited to be the 
best, we shall proceed to notice them 
in the order in which they made 
their appearance. 1., The Cradle 
Hymn; 2. A Girl in a Show of 
Animals ; 3. A Bacchante ; 4. A 
Lady passing the Alps; 5. Vulture 
and Snake; 6. Christ, the Good 
Shepherd; 7. Prospero, Miranda, 
and CalilKtn; 8. Tiger Hunting; 
9. Buck Hunting; 10. A Girl going 
to Market; 11. The Angels appear, 
ing to the Shepherds ; 12. Romulus 
and Remus ; 13. Death of the Earl 



himself justly on his beasts and of Argyll ; 14. The Disobedient 
birds : he coidd do better with phy- | Prophet of Judah slain by a Lion ; 



sical than mental power. ^ Jacob 
blessing the Sons of Joseph,' is a 
quiet, serene picture ; the old man 
seems not to feel the worth of what 
he gi7e8 ; and the youths receive the 
benediction with a calmness which 
some critics mistook for indifference. 
The * St. Francis' was a portrait, 
and worthy of the painter. ' The 
Mother's Prayer' was reposing and 
graceful : so was ^ The Gurl read- 
ing;' nor should the picture of Two 
Monkeys' be forgotten : there was 
skill in the grouping, and much na- 
ture in the character of these natives 
of the desert. The work, however, 



15. Lion Hunting; 16. Joseph and 
his Brethren. Of these, some are 
natural and vigorous, some forced 
and exaggerated, but all are marked 
by a simplicity of conception, and an 
elevation of thought, which seldom 
forsook him in his compositions. 
The picture of * The Vulture and 
Snake' has been commended by all 
critics, and admired by all spectators. 
The former seems uttering that 
sharp, shrill cry, which announces 
His love of carnage ; and the latter 
raises his slim and speckled neck, 
and prepares for resistance. The 
picture of ' Prospero and Miranda* 



which made the most favourable , is from that fine scene in * The Tem- 



impression on the public mind was 
^ Argyll visited, while asleep in pri- 
son, by his chief enemy.' There is 
an air of tranquillity and innocence 
about the slumbering nobleman, and 
of awe, not unmingled with remorse, 
about his visiter, exceedingly well 
pourtrayed." 

" From 1800, for the space of a 
dozen years, Northcote exhibited 
some sixty, out of the numberless 



pest,^ where the father relates to 
the daughter the cause of his exile. 
Miranda is supposed to be saying,—. 

-^— * You have often 
Begun to tell me. what lam; but 

stopp'd 
And left me to abootless inquisition) 
Condnding, Stop, not pet.* 

Had something of the wildness of 
Fuseli mingled with the composition 
of Northcote, we might, perhaps, 



portraits which he painted. Though have had in him a great painter. As 
the love of historic painting was well it is, one finds in almost all his histo- 
nigh extinct in the land, Northcote rical compontions little of that vital 
was slow, or unwilling, to abandon a' fire without which the fiiirest forms 
line of study, which Iwd brought him' are but clods of the valley, and th© 
into fame. As he considered those most gorgeous draperies as waste of 
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eolour. He knew — ^no one knew 
better— what was necessary to be 
done; but his imagination was of a 
low order, and even his skill of hand 
none of the best. His Scripture 
pieces are generally heavy and unin- 
spired. * Christ, the Good Shepherd' 
has little of the Divinity ; ' The 
Disobedient Prophet' is destroyed 
by the lion, without exciting our feel> 
ings ; and ^ Joseph and his Brethren' 
recalls, to the disadvantage of the 
artist, the simple pathos of the scrip- 
tures." 

As an author, Mr. Northcote 
not a little distinguished himself. 
His earliest publications were some 
papers in a periodical work called 
" The Artist;" as, in the first volume. 
No. 2, On Originality in Painting; 
Imitators and Collectors. 4. A 
Letter from a disappointed Genius ; 
and a Character of John Opie, R. A. 
19. A Second Letter from a disap- 
pointed Genius. 20. On the Imi- 
tation of the Stage in Painting. In 
the second volume, No. 7, The 
History of the Slighted Beauty, an 
Allegory. — ^He also contributed to 
the " Fine Arts of the English 
School," the biography of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; which he afterwards ex- 
panded in a quarto volume, entitled, 
*< Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Knt. ; comprising Anecdotes of many 
distinguished persons, his contempo- 
t^aries, and a brief Analysis of his 
Discourses; to which are added, 
"Varieties on Art," 1813. In 1828, 
he published, in octavo, " One Hun- 
dred Fables, original and selected," 
embellished with two hundred and 
eighty engravings on wood, from his 
own designs. His last work, pub- 
lished in 1830, in two volumes 
octavo, is, " The Life of Titian, with 
Anecdotes of distinguished Persons 
of his time :" a work containing a 
vast mass of useful information and 
reflections on the art of painting. 



At length the day approached that 
was to terminate Mr. Northcotc's 
long and tranquil life. Onthe morn- 
ing of the 13th of July, 1831, Mrs. 
Gilchrist, his housekeeper, raised her 
master to give him some tea ; but 
he swallowed little, and the yolk of 
an egg with difficulty. For twelve 
hours he remained very quiet ; and 
expired at twenty minutes after eight 
in the evening. 

We are principally indebted for 
this brief Memoir of Mr. Northcote 
to the Library of the Fine Arts ; 
A, CunningharrCs Lives of the 
Painters ; and to the Annual Bio~ 
graphical IHctionary, 

NUTTING (Joseph), an English 
engraver, who resided in London 
about the year 1700. He was prin- 
cipally employed by the booksellers. 
His best prints are his portraits, and 
they are more esteemed on account 
of their scarcity, than any merit they 
possess in point of execution. ~-. 
Strutt 

NUZZI, called MARIO DA* 
FIORI (Mario), an Italian painter 
of flowei-s, &c., bom in 1603, and 
died in 1673, aged 70. He was the 
disciple of Tomaso Salini, his uncle ; 
nature was his incessant study, and 
he imitated her with so beautiful an 
exactness, that it is impossible to 
behold his paintings without feeling 
the same pleasure that every object 
would excite, if viewed in its full 
perfection as it grew. His pencil is 
inexpressibly light, though his colour- 
ing had an extraordinary force and 
truth, with a character of elegant 
nature in his choice and disposition. 
His earliest productions having been 
purchased by a dealer in pictures, 
and sold at Rome for a much higher 
price, induced him to visit that city, 
where he received so many proofs of 
the esteem of all the ablest judges of 
painting, that he was soon in affluent 
circumstances. But he found a much 
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greater demand for his works from 
the princes and nobility of different 
parts of Europe than he found even 
in Rome, his pictures being purchased 
as £&st as they were finished. He 
omitted neither labour or study that 
contributed to his arrival at perfec- 
tion, and his success was equal to 
his hopes. He selected the most 
beautiful flowers for his subjects; 



he imitated them with amazing Ins. 
tre and brilliancy, and obtained the 
honour of being ranked among the 
greatest artists in that style of paint- 
ing. A capital picture by Mario da 
Fieri is in the church of St. Andrea 
della Valle; it is a wreath of flowers, 
encircling the portrait of St. Gaetano, 
which was painted by Andrea Car 
masseL — Vas.^ PUk, 



f\DAZZI (Giovanni), an Italian 
^^ historical painter, born at Rome 
in 1663, and died in 1731, aged 68. 
He was first a disciple of Giro Firri ; 
but after the death of that master, 
became the disciple of Giovanni 
Batista Gaulli, called Baciccio. He 
gained considerable reputation by a 
composition which he painted in the 
church di Santi Apostoli, of which 
the subject was the Fall of Lucifer 
and his Angels. He was one of the 
twelve artists selected to paint the 
Twelve Prophets in fresco, in the 
church of St. John Lateran, above 
the twelve marble statues of the 
Apostles. The Prophet which 
Odazzi painted was Hosea. He 
was indefatigable at his work, had 
great freedom of pencil, and painted 
expeditiously; but expedition, un- 
supported by solid powers, seldom 
produces works able to stand the test 
of time. He was a member of the 
academy of St. Luke, and the pope 
conferred on him the order of knight, 
hood. — D ^Argenville. 

ODIEUVRE (Michael), a French 
engraver and printseller, who resiijed 
at Paris in the year 1 735. He etched 
and published, in 1738, a set of por- 
traits of illustrious personages, en- 
titled. Portraits des Personages 
. iUustres de run e' de r autre Sex"^ 
recueillia et gravis par Us soins 



de Michel Odieuvre,. marohand 
d'Estampes d Paris, — Strutt, 

OLIVER (Isaac), an English hi»- 
torical and miniatuie painter, bom 
in 1556, and died in 1617, aged 61. 
He studied under Hilliard, but re- 
ceived some fiurther instructions from 
Frederick Zucchero, and became a 
painter of great eminence. His 
principal employment was in mi- 
matures, in which style he worked 
for the most distinguished personages 
of his time ; but he likewise painted 
historical subjects with success. He 
was a good designer, and also very 
correct ; his touch was neat and deli- 
cate, and though he generally worked 
in miniature, yet he often painted in 
a larger size. His drawings are 
highly finished, and exceedingly 
valued, many of them being copies 
after Parmegiano. Several very fine 
miniatures of this master are to be 
seen in the collections of the English 
nobility and gentry, some of them 
portraits of himself, others of Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Prince Henry, and Ben Jonson, 
which are admirably finished. There 
is also a whole-length of Sir Philip 
Sydney, in which the handling is 
excessively neat, and nature truly 
as well as beautifully imitated. 
Rubens and Vandyk painted James- 
I. after a miniature picture of this 
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master, which is a sufficient testi- 
mony of his merit ; and his works 
are at present in as high esteem as 
they could possihlyhave been in the 
time when he flourished. In the 
closet of Queen Caroline, at Ken- 
sington, there is a capital drawing of 
Oliver's, of which the subject is, the 
placing of Christ in the Sepulchre ; 
and another drawing after Raffiielle's 
design of the Murder of the Inno> 
cents, which has a great deal of 
merit. He worked in oil as well 
as in water colours, but with little 
success. — Vertue, Walpole^PHh, 

OLIVER (Peter), an English 
painter of portraits in miniature, 
bom in 1601, and died in 1660, 
aged 59. By the precepts and ex- 
ample of his father, he arrived at a 
degree of perfection in miniature 
portrait painting confessedly supe- 
rior to his instructor, or any of his 
contemporaries, as he did not con- 
fine his subjects to a head only. In 
the collection of King Charles L and 
James II. there were thirteen histo- 
rical subjects painted by this Oliver, 
of which number seven are still pre- 
served in the closet of Queen Caro- 
line, at Kensington; and a capital 
picture^ of his painting, is in the 
poJBsession of the Duchess of Port- 
land, being the Wife of Peter Oliver. 
^Vertue, Walpole, PiUc. 

OLIVER (John), an English 
engraver, bom about the year 1616. 
He is said to have been a nephew of 
Peter Oliver. He was an eminent 
painter on glass, and practised that 
art until he was far advanced in years, 
as appears from the inscription on a 
painted window, executed by him, in 
Christ Church, Oxford, J. Oliver 
(Btat. sueB 84, anno 1700, pinxit 
deditque. The subject is the Angel 
delivering St. Peter from prison; 
die drawing and execution are good, 
but the colouring in some parts is 
feeble.— iS^rttW. 



OORT (Adam Van), a Flemish 
historical, portrait, and landscape 
painter, bora at Antwerp in 1557, 
and died in 1641, aged 84. He was 
the son of Lambert Van Oort, a 
painter of considerable reputation for 
perspective and architecture. Adam 
was instructed in the art by his 
father, and afforded sufficient proofs 
of his having an enlarged genius, so 
that he soon rose into esteem, not 
only as a painter of history, but as 
an able artist in landscape and por- 
trait. But the greatest honour of 
Von Oort proceeded from his having 
been the first instructor of Rubens, 
whose works have eternised his mas- 
ter's memory along with his own. 
Naturally he was of a rough and dis- 
agreeable temper, which occasioned 
him to lose the love of his disciples 
and his friends; and among the 
number, he totally forfeited the 
esteem of Rubens, his best pupil. 
Jordaens was the only person who 
accommodated himself to the savage 
humour of his master, but it appears 
probable that he condescended to 
endure his morose behaviour out of 
affection to the daughter of Van 
Oort, to whom Jordaens was after- 
wards married. In his style of paint- 
ing he neglected nature, and was 
entirely a mannerist; nor did he 
seem to have any regard to painting 
as a fine art, but merely as an art 
that might be the means of making 
him rich. In his best time his com. 
position was agreeable, and his design 
correct ; but in his latter time, his 
works had nothing to commend them, 
except the freedom of handling and 
the goodness of their colouring ; yet, 
with all his defects, he was accounted 
a good painter. Rubens used to say, 
that Van Oort would have surpassed 
all his contemporaries if he had seen 
Rome, and formed his taste by study- 
ing after the best models. He painted 
a great number of designs for the 
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altars of churches in Fknders, which 
have a great share of merit in several 
ports, and they are still beheld with 
pleasure by good judges.-./rou6., 
Pilk, 

OOST (Jacob Van), a Flemish 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Bruges about the year 1600, and 
died in 1671, aged 71. He learned 
the art of painting in his native city, 
though it is not ascertained by what 
master he was instructed; but he 
travelled to Italy, where he attached 
himself particularly to the style of 
Annibale Caracci, and imitated him 
in such a manner as to surprise the 
most able connoisseurs at Rome. 
With a well established reputation 
he returned to his own country, and 
though he was indefatigable in his 
business, yet he had as much em. 
ployment as he could possibly under- 
take ; and even to the last day of his 
life, his pencil was continually in his 
hand, by which means the number 
of paintings finished by this master 
is almost incredible, particularly if it 
be considered that his compositions 
were always of a huge dimension. 
He possessed many of the accom- 
plishments of a great painter. His 
touch and his colouring were good ; 
he introduced but few figures into his 
designs, to avoid encumbering his 
subject, and he disposed them with 
a great deal of skUl and elegance, 
giving them such draperies as were 
simple and natural. He designed in 
a good taste ; his style of design re- 
sembled that of Aimibale, yet it was 
less charged than the designs of that 
master usually are. In his carnations, 
his colouring was fresh and like 
nature ; but he is not so commended 
in the colouring of his draperies, 
which is sometimes so broken as to 
give the stuffs an appearance of hard- 
ness. He understood perspective and 
architecture extremely well, and as 
he was not fond of painting landscape 



(though occasionally he painted it 
well), in the stead of it he orna- 
mented his back-grounds most fre- 
quently with bladings, columns, 
arches, and different pieces of archi- 
tecture, which gave his composition 
a grand effect. The most admired 
picture of Yan Ooet is in the church 
of the Jesuits at Br\iges ; the subject 
of it is a Descent from the Cross, in 
which the design, the disposition, the 
expression, colour, and chiaro-scuro, 

are worthy of the highest praises 

Houb., PUk. 

OOST (Jacob Van), a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at Bruges in 
1637, and died in 1713, aged 76. 
He received his first instruction from 
his fiither Jacob, and afterwards 
visited Italy. At Lisle, through 
which he travelled on his return, he 
happened to be solicited to paint por- 
traits, and succeeded so well, that he 
was earnestly invited to settle there; 
all the principal families in that city 
seeming to be ambitious of being 
perpetuated by his hand. In histo- 
rical subjects his figures were correct, 
and the expression remarkably good ; 
his draperies were cast in a grand taste, 
his colouring was of a pleasing tone, 
and a fine effect, and his style of 
design that of the Boman school. 
His pictures, like those of liis father, 
were always on a large scale, chiefly 
for the churches of Bruges and other 
cities of Flanders. — Van Mander, 
PUk. 

OOSTERWYCK (Maria Van), a 
celebrated Dutch paintress of flowers 
and fruit, bom at Nootdrop, a small 
town near Delft, in 1630. She was 
th^ daughter of a clergyman, who 
encouraged the disposition she dis- 
covered for the art, by placing her 
under the tuition of John David de 
Heem, the most celebrated flower 
painter of his time. By the lessons 
of so able an instructor, and her at- 
tentive study of na^ture, in a few 
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years she produced some pictures 
which approached to the heauty and 
delicacy of the works of De Heem. 
Her pictures of fruit, flowers, and 
still-life, found their way into the 
dboicest collections; and she received 
commissions from many of the 
princes of Europe. The Emperor 
Leopold engaged her to paint a pic 
ture for his collection, which was so 
much to his satis&ction, that he sent 
her the portrait of the Empress and 
his own, set with diamonds, as a 
mark of his approhation. William 
III. and Louis XIV. were among the 
most munificent patrons of this cele- 
brated l&dy.—SiriUU 

OPIE, or HOPPY (John), an 
eminent English historical and 
portrait painter, bom at a village 
near Truro in Cornwall in 1761, and 
died in 1807, aged 46. The fol- 
lowing biographical sketch, is from 
the elegant pen of Prince Hoare, 
Esq. R. A. — " His father and grand- 
fiither were reputable master car- 
penters in that neighbourhood. His 
mother was descended from the 
ancient and respectable £fimily of 
Toukin> of Trevawnance in Corn- 
wall,* and amongst his ancestors in 
that line is mentioned the author 
of a valuable history of Cornwall, 
which was left nearly finished, and 
is ^at present in the possession of 
Lord de Dunstanville. He was very 
early remarkable for the strength 
of his understanding, and for the 
rapidity with which he acquired all 
the learning that a village school 
could afford him. When ten years 
old, he was not only able to solve 
many difficult problems of Euclid, 
but was thought capable of instruct- 
ing others: and such was his in- 
creasing confidence in his own supe- 
rior powers, that he had scarcely 
reached his twelfth year, when he 
set up an evening school in St. 
Agnes, and taught arithmetic and 



writing, for the latter of which he 
was excellently qualified, as he wrote 
many various hands with admirable 
ease and accuracy ; and he reckoned 
among his pupils some who were 
nearly twice his own age. His fe- 
ther was very solicitous to bring him 
up in his own business, and to this 
end bound him apprentice to him- 
self; but the soaring mind of the 
boy could not submit itself to drudge 
in the employment of a common 
man. The love of drawing and 
painting seems to have given a very 
early bias to his inclinations ; and the 
manner in which it disclosed itself 
cannot be considered as uninterest- 
ing. Emulation appears to have 
first lighted up the ready fiame. 
About the tenth year of his age, 
seeing one of his companions, whose 
name was Mark Gates (now a cap. 
tain in the marine service), engaged 
in drawing a butterfly, he looked 
eagerly, in silence, at the perform- 
ance : on being asked what he was 
thinking of, he replied, "he was 
thinking that he could draw a but- 
terfly, if he were to try, as well as 
Mark Gates." He accordingly made 
the experiment, and triumphed ; and 
he returned home to his fiither's 
house in high spirits, on account of 
the victory he had obtained. From 
this moment the bent of his talents 
was determined. It happened soon 
afterwards, that his father being em- 
ployed in the repairs of a gentle- 
man's house in Truro, young Gpie 
attended him. In the parlour hung 
a picture of a Farm-yard, probably 
of humble execution, but of sufficient 
merit to attract his notice; and he 
took every opportunity of stealing 
from his father's side to contemplate 
the beauties of this performance, 
which, in his eye, were of the highest 
class. His father, catching him in 
one of these secret visits, corrected 
him ; but this had little effect : he 
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\Va8 Boon again at the door of the 
parlour, where being seen by the. 
mistress of the house, he was, by 
her interference, permitted to view 
the picture without interruption. 
On his return home in the evening, 
his first care was to procure canvass 
and colours, and he immediately be- 
gan to paint a resemblance of the 
Farm-yard. The next day he re- 
turned to the house, and again in 
the evening resumed his task at 
home. In this manner, in the course 
of a few days, by the force of me- 
mory only, he transmitted to his 
own canvass a very tolerable copy of 
the picture. Nearly by the same 
methods, he copied a picture of seve- 
ral figures hunting, which he saw in 
the window of a house painter. In 
his copy, however, he had, in com- 
pliance with the costume of his 
neighbourhood, placed a huntress 
upon a pad instead of a side-saddle, 
and being laughed at for this mistake, 
he some time afterwards destroyed 
his copy. The love of painting had 
thus so thoroughly established its 
dominion over his whole mind, that 
nothing could now divert him from 
engaging in it as a profession. His 
&ther, however, still treated his at- 
tempts with great severity, and used 
his utmost endeavours to check a 
pursuit which he considered as likely 
to prove injurious to his son's future 
prosperity ; but the aspiring views of 
the young artist met with a zealous 
supporter in another part of his hr 
mily: his father's brother, a man of 
strong understanding, and moreover 
an excellent arithmetician, continued 
to view his progress with pleasure, 
and encouraged him in his desire of 
learning, by jocularly complimenting 
him with the name of the Little 
Sir Isaac, in consideration of the 
knowledge he displayed in mathe- 
matics. He therefore followed his 
new studies with ardour, and had 



already attained a competent . skill 
in portrait-painting, and had hung 
his father's house with the pictures 
of his &mily, and of his youthful 
companions, when he became acci- 
dentally known to Dr. Wolcot, then 
residing at Truro, (and since so cele- 
brated under the title of Peter Pin- 
dar,) who having himself some skill 
in painting, a sound judgment, and 
a few tolerable pictures, was well 
fitted to afford instruction, and va- 
nous advantages, to the youi^ scho. 
lar. Thus assisted and recommended, 
his fame found its way through the 
country, and so rapid was his pro-» 
gress, that he now conmienced pro- 
fessed portrait painter, and went to 
many of the neighbouring towns, 
with letters of introduction to all the 
considerable families resident in 
them. One of thesQ expeditions 
was to Padstow, whither he set for. 
ward, dressed, as usual, in a boy's 
plain short jacket, and carrying with 
him all proper apparatus for portrait 
painting. Here, amongst others, he 
painted the whole household of the 
ancient and respectable &mily of 
Prideaux, even to the dogs and cats 
of the family. He remained so long 
absent from home that some un- 
easiness began to arise on his ac- 
count ; but it was dissipated by his 
returning, dressed in a handsome 
coat, with very long skirts, laced 
rufi3es, and silk stockings. On see- 
ing his mother, he ran to her, and. 
taking out of his pocket twenty 
guineas, which he had earned by his 
pencil, he desired her to keep them, 
adding, that in future he should 
maintain himself. The first efforts 
of his pencil, though void of that 
grace which can only be derived 
from an intimate knowledge of the 
art, were true to nature, and in a 
style far superior to any thing in 
general produced by country artiste. 
He painted at that time with smaller 
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pencils, and finished more highly, 
than he afterwards did, when his 
hand had attained a hroader and 
more masterly execution ; hut*8everal 
of his early portraits would not have 
disgraced even the high name he has 
since attained. Towards the end of 
the year 1777, when he was sixteen 
years of age, he hrought to Penryn 
a head he had painted of himself for 
the late Lord Batemacn, who was 
then at that place with his regiment, 
(the Hereford Militia,) and who was 
an early patron of Mr. Opie, em- 
ploying him to paint jnictnres of old 
men, h^gars, &c., in suhjects of 
which kind he was principally en- 
gaged, and which he treated with 
surprising force and truth of repre- 
sentation. At length, still under 
the auspices of Dr. Wolcot, he came 
to London, where his reception, and 
his continued progress, are the fit 
objects of the biographer. It is the 
purpose of this paper to delineate 
solely his character as a man, a 
scholar, and an artist. Mr. Opie^s 
ruling passion was ambition; but 
ambition tending to the use and 
delight of mankind. It impelled 
him to eminence in his art, and 
it displayed itself in a resolution 
always decided, sometimes impe- 
tuous, to obtain every distinction 
which his path in life laid open 
to Iiim. Accustomed in childhood 
to prove himself superior to his 
companions, the desire of com- 
petition became unextinguishable. 
Wherever eminence appeared, he 
felt and eagerly showed himself 
its rival. He was forward to claim 
the honours, which he was still 
more diligent to deserve. He re- 
garded every honourable acquisi- 
tion as a victory, and expressed 
with openness the delight he ex- 
perienced in success. On the pro- 
fessorship of painting in the Royal 
Academy becoming vacant by Mr. 



Barry's dismissal, he oflFered him- 
self a candidate; and being told 
that he had a competitor, whose 
learning and talents pre-eminently 
entitled him to that office, he re. 
plied, that he abstained from farther 
interference, but that the person, 
who had been proposed was the 
only one in whose favour he would 
willingly resign his pretensions : 
consistently with this declaration, 
on Mr. Fuseli's appointment to the 
ofiSce of Keeper, he renewed his 
claim, and was elected. Examples 
of a mind more open to the recep- 
tion of knowledge, more undaunted 
by difficulty, more unwearied in at- 
tainment, are rarely to be found. 
Conducted to London by the hand of 
one who discerned his yet unveiled 
merit, he approached the centre 
of an exalted country with the 
liveliest hopes ; he met its flatteries 
with trembling; and he viewed its 
unfeeling caprice with the sensitive 
emotions of genius, but with the 
unconquerable force of sense and 
judgment. An intellect naturally 
philosophic soon discovered to him 
that he was not born to depend on 
the firivolous conceit of crowds, but 
to command the respect of the great 
and wise. He bent his powers to 
the formation of his own mind ; he 
applied himself to reading ; he sought 
the society of the learned ; ardent 
in his researches, boldly investiga- 
ting truth, pertinacious (though not 
overbearing) in argument, while he 
elicited light from his opponent, and 
steady to principles which he found 
could not be shaken by controversy; 
in this manner, while an unremitting 
perseverance, superior to the neglect 
of the multitude, maintained the 
cunning of his hand, he became a 
scholar and a painter. The Life of 
Reynolds, published in Dr. Wolcot's 
edition of Pilkington's Dictionarj-, 
was the first specimen of his literary 
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ability. In this he displayed a pro^ 
found knowledge of the subject, a 
quick and powerful perception of 
distinctive character, and a mastery 
of language little to he expected 
from a youth who was supposed to 
have been destitute of learning. He 
next published a letter in a daily 
paper [The True Briton] (since re- 
published in " An Inquiry into the 
requisite Cultivation of the Arts of 
Design in England,") in which he 
proposed a distinct plan for the for- 
mation of a National Gallery, tend- 
ing at once to exalt the arts of his 
country, and immortalise its glories. 
To this he annexed his name, 
consistently with the openness of 
character which at all times distin- 
guished his actions. His lectures at 
the Royal Institution followed: — 
These were a spirited attempt to 
display the depths of his professional 
knowledge amidst a circle assembled 
for entertainment and fiishionable 
delight. His lectures impressed re- 
spect on his audience; they were 
full of instructive materials; they 
taught the principles of painting, 
and presented an accumulation of 
maxims founded on history and ob- 
servation. But to whatever praise 
they might vindicate a claim, they 
never satisfied their author; and he 
declined the continuance of them. 
His election to the professorship of 
painting at the Royal Academy hap- 
pening nearly at this time, he re- 
solved to perfect what he had per- 
ceived defective; and he read at 
Somerset House, four lectures, 
which, avoiding any collision with 
the brilliant specimens of erudition 
and imagination which had imme- 
diately preceded him in that place, 
appeared to have been unequalled in 
their kind. In his former lectures 
at the Royal Institution, he was 
abrupt, crowded, and frequently un- 
methodical ; rather rushing forward 



himself, than leading his auditors to 
the subject. In the latter lectures, 
he was more regular, progressive, 
distinct, instructive; and delivered 
a mixture of humorous and impas- 
sioned sentiment, in a strain of clear, 
natural, and flowing eloquence.— 
Here he found his genius roused, 
and his whole faculties adequately 
excited ; and he shone more as Pro- 
fessor at the Academy, than as Lec- 
turer at the Institution, because he 
was more formed by nature and ap- 
plication to address the studious and 
philosophic than the light and gay. 
He possessed no superficial graces, 
either in his conversation or profes- 
sional practice. Every thing in him 
was manly, resolute, energetic; 
yielding little to feshion, nothing to 
caprice ; less addressed even to fancy 
than to judgment; in no measure 
adapted to catch a careless glance, 
but fitted to awaken thought, and 
gratify reflection. It has been said 
by some, who most probably never 
exchanged a word with Mr. Opie, 
that his mind was without cultiva- 
tion. That this was not the case is 
plain from what has been related. 
It may not be amiss to notice, that 
Mr. Opie read French well, and 
understood something of Latin and 
music, all attained by his own un- 
ceasing application. It would be an 
omission of public duty not to add, 
that to whatever degree of respect 
Mr. Opie's talents finally raised him, 
he may yet be brought forward as 
another instance in which we have 
cause to regret the want of establish^ 
ed public direction of his art. After 
the first flow of curiosity on his ar- 
rival in London had subsided, and 
when he could no longer be " the 
wonder of the day," "the boy drawn 
out from a tin-mine in Cornwall," 
his real qualities ceased to attract 
attention, and, what was worse, em- 
ployment. His respectable and ami- 
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able patron, Sir John St. Aubyn, 
stood his friend at that interesting 
moment; and among many who 
might well have been proud to share 
the honour, he stood alone. But 
*' the progress of our morals," says 
Lord Eaims, '* is slow ; the progress 
of taste still slower." The effects 
produced by hours of despondence 
on a mind so strongly gifted, who 
can measure.'* His intellectual 
strength, however, prevailed : the 
force of his endowments gradually, 
though slowly, raised him once more 
to admiration and fame; the con- 
scious sense of acknowledged merit 
reanimated his efforts; he exerted 
himself with perseverance, and rose 
to renown ; he appeared to feel that 
he had just reached again the level 
of his self-opinion, when death 
extinguished his talents and his 
ambition." 

" Breadth, simplicity, and solidity 
of method, distinguished the style 
of Opie ; but his breadth often de- 
generated to sheety emptiness, espe- 
cially in drapery ; rusticity oftener 
than naivete attends his simplicity, 
and the solidity of his method is not 
seldom allied to coarseness. Not 
learned in design, reduced to what^ 
correctness he could discover in his 
model, he soon became a mannerist 
in forms ; and to avoid being minute 
or meagre, often involved parts and 
outlines in a doughy mass. Nature 
had endowed him with an exquisite 
eye for colour ; the Tizianesque tone 
that distinguished his Murder of 
James 1. remains unrivalled among 
the productions of his contempo- 
raries, and was not,perhap8) equalled 
by any of his subsequent perform- 
ances, for the dictates of practice are 
seldom those of nature. His inven- 
tion is less inspired by the most 
important moment of the subject, 
than what appeared to him the 
most picturesque, and the likeliest 



to display contrasts of chiaro-scuro, 
in which he sometimes equals Car 
ravaggio, and, like him too, frequent- 
ly depends for expression and cha- 
racter on the versatility of features 
or feelings of one model. As the 
same &ce supplied the Italian with 
the features of St. John and of the 
executioner, of a pilgrim and a rob- 
ber, so in the scenes of Opie, the 
assassin of James I. only throws off 
his plaid to assume the cowl of Friar 
Lawrence, or the fringe and scarlet 
of Wolsey. The same monotony 
marks their women ; their Madonnas, 
Magdalens, flower-girls, Judiths, Ju- 
liets, and Hobnelias, generally re- 
semble each other too closely, even 
for sisters. As the tide of historic 
commissions passed, his conception 
sunk again to those scenes of com- 
mon life that had first attracted it ; 
but, not made to dandle a kid, he 
painted in large historic proportions, 
misses eloping, beggars, fortune- 
tellers, cottage- visits, and what com- 
monly recommends itself to the ca- 
binet or parlour by smallness of size 
and elaborate finish, an incongruity 
which it has since been found easier 
to adopt than to imitate the master- 
traits and the felicity of execution, 
by which, like Murillo, he often re- 
deemed a colossal trifle. Opie, if 
he had not been formed a painter by 
nature, would probably have excelled 
in some branch of science or litera- 
ture ; with much comprehension and 
acuteness, his thirst of information 
was insatiable, and his ambition to 
excel unbounded. The discourses 
which he delivered on art, as Lec- 
turer to the Institution, and as Pro- 
fessor of Painting to the Royal Aca- 
demy, may display to the public the 
method and the abilities with which 
he conveyed his self-taught or ac- 
quired knowledge to an auditory." 

OPSTAL (Gasper Jacques Van),. 
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a Flemish historical and landscape 
painter, bom about 1660, He "was 
regularly instructed in colouring and 
design, and became, after some years 
spent in study and practice, a very 
good painter of history. His com- 
positions embellished several of the 
churches of the Netherlands; and 
he was frequently employed by other 
artists to paint figures in their land- 
scapes and flower-pieces, especially 
the figures of nymphs and boys. 
His design has correctness, his com- 
position ease, his colour is agreeable, 
and his touch brilliant and free. In 
the hall of the Royal Academy at 
Antwerp is preserved a noble por- 
trait of one of the directors by this 
master ; and in the cathedral of St. 
Omer^s there is an excellent picture 
by Van Opstal, representing the 
Four Fathers of the Church, in a 
grand^ style. — Van Mander, Pilk. 

ORAM (William), an English 
landscape painter, who flourished 
about 1740. He was bred an ar- 
chitect, but taking to landscape 
painting, arrived at great merit in 
that branch : and was made Supeiv 
intendent of the Board of Works 
by the interest of Sir Edward Wal-' 
pole, who had several of his pictures 
and drawings. — Pilk. ^ 

ORCAGNA, or DI CIONE, 
(Andrea), an Italian painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect, bom at Florence 
in 1329, and died in 1389, aged 60. 
This ancient master was at first bred 
to the profession of a sculptor under 
Andi-ea Pisani; but afterwards he 
studied design, and the art of paint- 
ing in distemper and fresco, under 
the direction of his brother Bernardo 
Orcagna, who assisted him in many 
of his works, and particularly in the 
fresco painting in the chapel of St. 
Maria Novella. He painted in the 
style of those ancient masters who 
flourished in his time, with spirit, 
diligence.,and abundant imagery, but 



with less judgment, less design and 
colour than Giotto. The most re- 
markable of his works are at Flo- 
rence and Pisa; and ip the latter 
city he painted a design of the Last 
Judgment, in which most of the 
figures were portraits : and it was 
observed, that he placed all his 
friends amongst the happy, and all 
those who were his enemies or 
objects of his dislike, he distributed 
among the damned. As he was 
equally eminent for sculpture and 
painting, and seemed desirous that 
posterity should know his ability in 
both arts, it was his usual custom 
to inscribe on his ' sculptures, An- 
drea di Cione, the painter, made it ; 
and on his paintings, Andrea di 
Cione, the sculptor, painted it. — 
De Piles. 

ORLEY (Bernard Van), a Fle- 
mish historical and portrait painter, 
bom at Brussels in 1490, and died 
in 1560, ^ed 70. He visited Rome 
at a very early age, and had the 
good fortune to become a disciple of 
Raphael Sanzi. At his return to 
Brabant, he was appointed principal 
painter to the governess of the Ne- 
therlands, and was also employed for 
several years by the emperor Charlea. 
v., being considered as one of the 
best painters of his time. He had 
a noble taste of design, with an 
agreeable tone of colouring ; and to 
give a lustre to his tints, he usually 
painted on a ground of leaf gold 
(especially if he was employed on a 
picture of consequence), which pre- 
served his colours fresh and lustrous. 
The scenes of his huntings and land- 
scapes were generally taken from the 
forest of Soignies, which furnished 
him with an elegant variety ; and in 
those he represented the portraits of 
the emperor Charles and the nobi- 
lity of his court. The prince of 
Nassau engaged him to paint sixteen 
cartoons, as models for tapestries. 
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which were intended for the deco- 
rations of his palace at Breda. Each 
cartoon consisted only of two figures, 
a knight and a lady on horseback, 
representing some of the Nassau 
family. The design was correct, 
and in a style of grandeur worthy of 
a disciple of Raffaelle; and those 
cartoons, were afterwards, by order of 
the prince, copied by Jordaens in 
oil. A celebrated jpicture of this 
master^s hand is in the chapel of a 
cloister at Antwerp ; the subject of 
it is the Last Judgment; it is 
painted on a gold ground, which 
gives the sky a great deal of clear- 
ness and transparence. — Pitk. 

ORLEY (Richard Van), a Fle- 
mish portrait painter in miniature, 
and engraver, bom at Brussels in 
3652, and died in 1732, aged 80. 
He was the son of Peter VanOrley, 
an indifferent painter of landscapes, 
from whom he learned the first ru- 
diments of the art ; but he was far- 
ther instructed by his uncle, who 
was a better artist than Peter. He 
diligently studied design, and applied 
himself to practice painting in mini- 
ature, in which he proved eminently 
successful. He finished a great 
number of historical designs and 
portraits; and his compositions might 
induce any one to imagine that he 
had spent his whole life in Italy, by 
the strong resemblance in his style 
to that of Albano, Pietro da Cor- 
tona, and frequently to that of Nic- 
colo Poussin. The back grounds of 
his pictures are ornamented with 
elegant architecture and fine per. 
spective ; and his figures are disposed 
and grouped to satisfy the eye, and 
appear distinct and unconfused. He 
designed correctly, and excelled in 
etching and engraving as much as in 
painting. — Hovb.^ Pilk. 

ORRENTE (Pedro), a Spanish 
painter, bom in Murcia, about the 
year 1660. He visited Italy, and 



was a scholar of Giacomo Bassano. 
He imitated the excellent colouring 
of his master, but his style of com- 
posing and designing beai's no re- 
semblance to that of Bassano. He 
was favoured with the protection of 
the Duke of Olivarez, who employed 
him in painting several pictures for 
the palace of the Retire. Many of 
his works are in the churches and 
convents of Valencia and Cordova. 
In the cathedral of Toledo, is a fine 
picture by Orrente, representing Santa 
Leocadia coming out of the sepulchre ; 
and in the chapel of Los Reyes 
Nuevos, in the same church, was a 
Nativity painted by him.-^ dim- 
herland, 

OSSENBOCK (John Van), a 
Dutch painter, bom at Rotterdam in 
1627, and died in 1678, aged 51. 
He received his first instructions in 
the principles of his art in his native 
city; but afterwards accomplished 
tiimself at Rome, where he spent 
the greatest part of his life, and 
painted in the style of Bamboccio, 
designing his figures, horses, and 
other animals, with abundance of 
nature and correctness. His pictures 
are generally adorned with pieces of 
antiquity (particularly in the back- 
grounds), such as ruins of antique 
edifices, vestiges of superb menu- 
ments, caves, and water-falls, so ex- 
actly imitated after nature as to 
justify an observation made by San- 
drart and others, with regard to his 
works, that he brought Rome to his 
own country. Most frequently he 
chose for his subjects, fidrs, markets, 
and riding-schools, as they afforded 
him an opportunity of introducing a 
variety of animals and figures, which 
he designed extremely well ; and in his 
compositions were seen the elegance 
and cqpectness of the Roman school, 
combined with the colouring and 
high finishing of the Flemish.— 
Sandrartf Houb., Pilk, 
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OSTADE (Adrian Van), a Flem- 
ish painter of peasants smoking, 
drinking, &c. bom at Lubeck in 1 6 1 0, 
and died in 1685, aged 75. He was 
a disciple of Francis Hals, in whose 
school Brouwer was his contempo- 
rary, and there they contracted a 
most intimate friendshipi He had a 
lively genius, and fixed on a manner 
and style peculiar to himself, in 
which he became equal to the best 
masters of his country, and superior 
to most. In every object he painted, 
nature guided Ids pencil ; and it 
seems impossible not to be charmed 
by the truth, life, and excellence 
that are observable in his works. 
The subjects which he chose to paint 
were always of the low kind, and he 
had almost the same ideas with Te- 
niers; but, though Ostade copied 
nature as it appeared in the lower 
class of mankind, among whom he 
seemed to be most conversant ; 
though his choice was without ele- 
gance, imitating uncomely nature, 
without endeavouring to improve it ; 
accommodating the actions, habits, 
and characters of his figures to his 
own taste ; yet there is such a spirit 
in his compositions, such truth, such 
nature, such life, and such delicacy 
of pencil, that even while many of 
his objects are rather disgusting, a 
spectator cannot forbear to admire his 
genius and execution. His pictures 
are so transparent, and so highly 
finished, that they have the lustre 
and polish of enamel, being also warm 
and clear. Frequently they have a 
force superior to Teniers, and always 
are more highly finished ; though it 
must be acknowledged that Teniers 
grouped his objects better, and 
showed more skill in the execution 
of his design than Ostade. He per- 
fectly understood the princijjles of 
the chiaro-scuro, and introduced his 
lights and shadows with so much 
judgment, that every figure seems 



animated; yet it might be wished 
that he had not designed his figures 
so short. His tone of colouring is 
exquisitely pleasing and natural, his 
touch light and wonderfully neat ; 
and through all his works there is a 
peculiar and uncommon transpa- 
rence. The figures of Ostade were 
so universally admired for their 
lively expression, that several of the 
most eminent ^mong his contempo- 
rary artists solicited him to paint the 
figures in their landscapes, which at 
this day give them additional value. 
His works are exceedingly scarce, 
especially those of his best time 
and manner; and when the genuine 
works of Ostade are to be purchased, 
no price is accounted too high for 
them. — Houb.f Pilk. 

OSTADE (Isaac Van), a Flemish 
painter of peasants, &c., bom at Lu- 
beck about the year 1617. He was 
brother to Adrian Ostade, from whom 
he learned the art of painting ; and 
though he entirely imitated the style, 
taste, and manner of his instructor, 
yet he proved in all respects far infe- 
rior to that great artist; though seve- 
ral of his original compositions, and 
some of his copies after Adrian, are 
very unjustly ascribed to the Elder 
Ostade, and imposed on the injudi- 
cious for the genuine works of that 
master. But the disparity in the 
paintings of Adrian and Isaac is 
easily perceptible ; for, in the latter, 
the touch is very diflFerent, the 
transparence abundantly less, the 
pencilling not near so delicate ; nor 
can they, either in force, warmth or 
spirit, admit of being compared with 
the paintings of the former. He died 
yonng, before he had arrived at the 
perfection which years and expe- 
rience might have given him; or, 
perhaps, he might have rose to a 
nearer degree of equality with his 
celebrated brother. — Houb.y PUk. 

OTHO (H. F.) This artist is said 
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to have been a native of Berlin ; he 
resided at Frankfort in 1707, and 
engraved part of the heads for a 
work entitled Notitia Univeraita- 
tis FrancofurtancBy published in 
1707. His plates are very indif- 
ferently executed, and consist 
chiefly of book omaments.~^/rt£/^. 

OTHO (Venius), a Dutch painter, 
bom at Leyden in 1556, and died 
in 1634, aged 78. He was the in- 
structor of Rubens. After residing 
at Rome several years, he went to 
Germany, where he was employed 
by the Emperor. He had two 
brothers, Gilbert, an engraver, and 
Peter, a painter. — Houb., Pifk. 

OVENS (Julian), a Dutch his- 
torical and portrait painter. He was 
first educated to ike profession of 
painting in the school of Rembrandt, 
under whom he became an artist of 
considerable distinction ; and his co- 
louring being very bold and strong, 
produced a noble effect. He painted 
historical subjects and portraits ex- 
tremely well ; but his principal plea- 
sure was to design and paint night- 
pieces, which he executed with a true 
resemblance of nature and with re- 
markable force. In the Tholsel (or 
Townhall)of Amsterdam,is preserved 
abeautiful performance of tUs master, 
representing Julius CiviHs in the 
Consecrated Grove, exhorting and 
animating the Batavians to shake off 
the Roman yoke, and to fight for the 
support of their liberties. And as 
the consultation of the Batavians 
was held in the night, it afforded 
the painter an opportunity of exert, 
ing his powers in his favourite style 
of painting, by representing the 
transaction by the light of flambeaux 
and fires. This single performance 
is considered as su£Scient to establish 
his reputation as a great master. — 
Houb,, Pilk. 

OUDENARDE, (Robert Van), 
a Flemish historical painter, born at 



Ghent in 1663, and died in 1743, 
aged 80. He was the disciple of 
Carlo Maratti, after which he settled 
at his native place, where he painted 
many fine pictures for churches, 
convents, and noblemen^s palaces.— 
PUk, 

OUVRIER (John), a French en- 
graver, bom at Paris in 1725. He 
engraved a variety of vignettes, land- 
scapes, and other subjects, neatly 
executed, though sometimes too 
dark in the shadows Strutt. 

CUTWATER (Albert), a Dutch 
historical painter, bom at Haerlem 
in 1444, and died in 1515, aged 71. 
He painted in a grand style, princi- 
pally in oil ; he had a free and mas- 
terly manner of handling, with a 
good expression, and a natural and 
lively tint of colouring. He was par- 
ticularly exact in the extremities of 
his figures, and in the disposition of 
his draperies ; and wherever he in- 
troduced landscape in his designs, it 
was accounted to be in a style supe- 
rior to any of his contemporaries. 
In the church of Haerlem, he painted 
a picture for the great altar, in which 
(according to Sandrart) he introduced 
two figures, as large as life, of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. It was adorned 
with landscape, designed with elegant 
taste; and in several parts of the 
scene he represented Pilgrims in a 
variety of actions and attitudes, some 
walking, some reclining under the 
shades of lai^e trees, and others at 
their repast : and, from his skill 
shown in painting the heads, hands, 
feet, and draperies of the figures, so 
correct, and in so good a style, it 
must appear conclusive that he was 
a very eminent artist in his time.— . 
Sand,, PUk, 

OWEN (William, R. A.), a cele- • 
brated English portrait painter, bom 
at Ludlow, in Shropshire, in 1769, 
and died in 1825, aged 6Q. He was 
educated at the grammar school of 
MM 2 o 
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Ludlow, where gave early indications 
of that genius which in after-life 
raised him to eminence. He was 
frequently seen, out of school hours, 
sketching the beautiful scenery of 
that neighbourhood; and the first 
finished drawing he ever made was a 
view of Ludlow castle, which we 
believe he presented to the dowager 
Lady Clive. 

The late Mr. Payne Knight, whose 
mansion wa« in the vicinity, having 
noticed the dawning genius of young 
Owen, he was, by the advice and 
recommendation of that accomplished 
scholar, sent to town, about the year 
1786, and placed under the tuition 
of Charles Catton, the Royal Acade- 
mician. Here he had the good for- 
tune to attract the attention of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and having some 
time after made an exquisite copy of 
Sir Josbua^s picture of Mrs. Robinson 
(Perdita), he had the unspeakable 
advantage of the President's advice 
and instruction for the remainder of 
the life of that great master. 

Strongly encouraged and aided by 
this circumstance, Mr. Owen applied 
himself with extraordinary assiduity 
to the study of his profession, in 
which he made considerable progress. 
In the year 1797, he exhibited at 
Somerset-house, a picture of the two 
Misses Leaf, by which he gained great 
credit ; and in the latter part of the 
same year he married the elder of 
those ladies. The only issue of the 
marriage was one son, who was edu- 
cated at Winchester and Oxford, and 
who is now in the church. 

In the year 1800, Mr. Owen 
settled with his family in Pimlico, 
but carried on his professional avo- 
cations at his rooms in Leicester- 
square. At this period he made 
great advances in his art, and was in 
constant intercourse with many per- 
sons of the highest rank and conse^ 
quence in the countiy. It would 



far exceed our limits to enumerate 
the portraits which were painted by 
this accomplished artist, or to at- 
tempt to comment on their various 
excellences. One of the earliest was 
a powerful resemblance of Mr. Pitt, 
who took great notice of Mr. Owen, 
and invited him to Walmer Castle. 
This portrait made great impression 
on the public, and a print from it 
was soon after brought out. His 
whole-length portrait of the Lord 
Chancellor is also one of the most 
faithful and characteristic likenesses 
that the art of painting ever pro- 
duced. The composition is exceed- 
ingly good, the colouring natural and 
harmonious, and the general effect 
admirable. His portrait of Lord 
Grenville, too, is marked with energy 
and truth, and the attitude of the 
figure is at once animated and easy. 
Nor can any one, who was so fortu- 
nate as to see his portrait of the 
Duchess of Buccleugh, which was 
the principal ornament of the great 
room at Somerset-bouse in the year 
in which it was exhibited, ever forget 
the placid dignity of the figure, and 
the exquisite tone that pervades the 
whole canvass. Many dignitaries of 
the church were from time to time 
the subjects of Mr. Owen's pencil, 
and in several instances, the acquain- 
tance which commenced in the 
painting. room was afterwards im- 
proved into sincere friendship. In 
particular, that learned, grave, and 
apparently austere, though really 
amiable and excellent man. Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, the late Dean of 
Christ-church, of whom Mr. Owen 
painted a most spirited and vigorous 
half-length, took great pleasure in 
his society. The late Bishop of 
London also showed him much 
kindness, and the present Bishop 
has appointed his son, the Rev. 
William Owen, afternoon preacher 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
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In catching the interesting charac- 
ter and expression of childhood, Mr. 
Owen was also exceedingly happy. 
His portrait of Lord William Rus- 
sers infant daughter, may he classed 
with the best of Sir Joshua's pro- 
ductions of a similar nature. Mr. 
Owen occasionally relieved the mo- 
notony of portrait painting, and gave 
an agreeable relaxation to his mind, 
by employing his pencil on subjects 
of fimcy, although even in works of 
that description he never failed to 
have recourse to nature as his model. 
Among the earliest specimens of his 
taste and skill in compositions of this 
kind, are "The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green,^' and "The VUlage 
Schoolmistress," both of which have 
been the subjects of highly popular 
prints. " The Roadside,*^ painted for 
Mr. lister Parker, and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1807, also ex- 
cited general admiration. In speak- 
ing of this beautiful picture, a judi- 
cious critic observes, " Adherence to 
the simple elegance of untutored 
nature, unstudied ease and grace- 
fulness of attitude, beauty of face 
and form, charm the heart of the 
spectator. The maternal tenderness 
with which the parent presents the 
nectarean repast to her child, the 
sound repose of the infant girl, the 
tranquil and amiable expression of 
the eldest boy, excite gentle and 
agreeable sympathy. The drapery 
has a graceful carelessness suitable 
to the humble characters it adorns. 
There is scarcely a painter in the 
Academy who can vie with this ex- 
cellent artist in the force with which 
he relieves his objects, while he pre- 
serves the mellowness and harmony 
of his colouring and effect. Sir 
Joshua appears to revive in this 
pupil of nature. He indeed has 
more firmness and precision of outr 
line and drawing than that famous 
painter, and equally captivates by 



his &ithfu) delineations of the lovely 
objects of humble life." An ex- 
quisitely finished " Cupid," executed 
for the late Sir Thomas Heathcote, 
and " The Fortune-Teller," painted 
for that patriotic encourager of the 
arts of his own country. Sir John 
Leycester, are likewise among the 
most pleasing and interesting pro- 
ductions of the British school. In all 
these and similar works, from Mt 
Owen's pencil, the most striking 
characteristics are breadth and sim- 
plicity. The parts of the composi- 
tion are few and large, and the 
chiaro-scuro is admirably managed. 
It was the peculiar merit of Mr. 
Owen, and distinctly proved the 
union of modesty and good sense in 
his character, that he never attempted 
subjects to the execution of which he 
did not feel himself perfectly com- 
petent. 

In landscape, Mr. Owen displayed 
great taste and feeling, both in his 
private studies, and in the "bits'* 
which he occasionally introduced in 
his portraits. From this branch of 
the arts Mr. Owen always expressed 
himself as having derived the p'lrcst 
gratification. 

On the 10th of February, 1806, 
Mr. Owen was elected a Royal 
Academician. At this period, ho 
was enjoying the fruits of long study 
and perseverance in the full practice 
of his profession. Earl Fitzwilliam 
and Sir John Leycester were two of 
Mr. Owen's warmes't patrons, and 
paid him much attention ; and the 
Lord Chancellor, with that goodness 
of heart which those who best know 
that noble and learned lord give him 
the most credit for, showed him 
great kindness to the last, and even 
after his deatl^ continued it to his 
family. 

On his being appointed Principal 
Portrait Painter to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, in 1813, the 
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honour of knighthood was oflfered to 
Mr. Owen, but he respectfully and 
judiciously requested permission to 
decline it. In 1814, when the 
Louvre was filled with all the finest 
works of art in the world, Mr. Owen 
visited Paris in company with his 
friends Colonel Ansley and Mr. 
Calcott, Royal Academician. 

Mr. Owen may be considered as 
having been at the height of his pros- 
perity in 1817. It appears by a 
series of annual pocket-books (which 
contained the only accounts he ever 
kept), that at that time his practice 
produced him 3000/. a-year, so that, 
had his health continued, he was in 
a fair way of realising a large fortune. 

In 1818 he removed to Bruton^ 
street, and it was with something 
like a presentiment of evil that he 
did so, for he expressed much regret 
at leaving his small house at Pimlico, 
and his painting-rooms in Leicester- 
square, where he had worked through 
all his difficulties, acquired his high 
reputation, and was rapidly accumu- 
lating wealth. Unhappily, his evil- 
boding proved to be but too well 
grounded, for the seeds were already 
sown of that disease which, soon 
after occupying his new residence, 
made its appearance, and eventually 
confined him to a sick-bed, and en- 
tirely incapacitated him from pur- 
suing his profession. 

But although Mr. Owen was at 
length reduced to such a state that 
protracted existence was neither to 
be expected nor to be desired, the 
immediate cause of his death was of 
a sudden and melancholy nature. 
He had been for some time in the 
habit of taking an opening draught 
prescribed by Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
and he also took every evening thirty 
drops of a preparation of opium, 
known by the name of " Battley's 
Drops.'* In consequence, however, 
of the culpable carelessness of an 



assistant at a chemises shop, where 
Mr. Owen^s medicines were usually 
procured, who erroneously labelled 
two phials, the one containing the 
opening draught, and the other . 
Battley's Drops, Mr. Owen, very 
early in the morning of February, 
1825, swallowed the whole contents 
of a phial of the latter* He soon 
became exceedingly lethargic, and 
his appearance exciting a suspicion 
of the mistake that had been com- 
mitted, medical assistance was in- 
stantly sent for. Attempts, which 
were partially successful, were made 
to dislodge the laudanum. Mr, 
Owen, however, who was in a state 
of stupor, gradually became worse; 
and after lingering nearly until four 
o'clock in the afternoon, he expired. 
An inquest was held the next day 
before Mr. Higgs and a most re- 
spectable jury. Having heard all the 
evidence on the subject, they re- 
turned the following verdict : " That 
the deceased, Williun Owen, Esq., 
died from taking a large quantity of 
Battley's Drops, the bottle contain- 
ing that liquid having been negli- 
gently and incautiously labelled by 
the person who prepared the medi- 
cine as an opening draught, such as 
the said Mr. Owen had been in the 
habit of taking.** 

This melancholy event, by which 
the arts were deprived of one of their 
brightest ornaments, and society of 
one of its most estimable members, 
created a very general sensation of 
regret in the public mind. By a 
large circle of Mr. Owen's private 
friends, to whom he was endeared by 
his amiable qualities, his loss will 
long be sincerely deplored. In the 
ordinary transactions of life he was 
a man of strict integrity and sound 
judgment. There was a remarkable 
manUness in his character, of which 
the two following incidents in his 
vly life afford striking proofs. 
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While at school, he -was stabbed in 
the thigh with a penkife by the next 
boy to him on the form, but had 
the Spartan firmness to conceal the 
eircamstance, in order to save the lad 
from punishment. On another occa- 
sion he plunged into the river Teme, 
into -which his brother, Major Owen, 
of the Royal Marines, then a very 
little fellow, had fallen, and, by 
prompt exertions, rescued him from 
a watery grave. 

Mr. Owen's funeral, which took 
place on the 1 9th of Februarj', was 
a private one ; but it was attended 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and by 
Mr. Owen's old and attached friends, 



Messrs. Westmacott, Phillips, and 
Thompson, the Royal Academicians. 
— Gen. Biog. Diet. 

OZANNE (Nicholas), a French 
engraver and designer, bom at Paris 
about the year 1724. He engraved, 
from his own designs, a considerable 
number of plates of marines and sea- 
I ports, which are esteemed for the 
I neatness of their execution, and the 
precision with which the vessels are 

designed Strutt. 

OZANNE (Jane Frances and 
Mary Jane). These ladies were the 
sisters of the preceding artist, and 
were instructed in engraving by 
Aliamet. They engraved seversJ 
prints of sea- ports, &c. — Strutt. 



T> AAS (Crispin), an able engraver, 
-■- was a native of Cologne, and the 
disciple of Comhard. The king of 
Denmark invited him to his court, 
and he died there about the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He engraved plates of the 
History of the Bible, and a great 
number of other subjects. His 
daughters, Magdalena and Barbera, 
inherited his talents. There were 
two other engravers of this family, 
namely, Simon and Crispin Paas, 
called the Younger. — Sandrart. 

PACHECO (Francisco),a Spanish 
painter, who died at Seville in 1654. 
He painted, in conjunction with Vas- 
quez, some pictures in the cathedral 
of the convent of Barefooted Car- 
melites, at Madrid. The manner of 
Pacheco, though learned and correct, 
was harsh and dry in the extreme, so 
that Vasquez was much the more 
popular painter of the two. He 
formed an academy for painters at 
Seville, and had the^ honour to in- 
struct Valesquez, the most indnstri- 



ous painter Spain ever produced. 
He wrote a learaed treatise on tho 
art of painting, with the lives of the 
Spanish painters. — Cumberland* m 
Anecdotes of Spanish Painters. 

PADERNA (Paolo Antonio), an 
Italian historical and landscape 
painter, bom at Bologna in 1649, 
and died in 1708, aged 59. He was 
at first the disciple of Guercino ; but, 
after the death of that master, he 
studied in the school of Carlo Cig- 
nani. While he continued under 
the direction of Cignani, he employed 
himself principally in historical com- 
positions; yet his greatest delight 
was to paint landscapes, in the man- 
ner of Guercino; and those were 
extremely commended for the good- 
ness of the design, and for the free- 
dom of touch with which they were 
finished Pilk. 

PADUANINO (Francesco), an 
Italian painter, bom at Padua in 
1552, and died in 1617, aged 65. 
The master of whom this artist re- 
ceived his instructions in the art of 
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painting is not mentioned by any of 
the ItaHan writers. He was an artist 
of considerable eminence, and pos- 
sessed superior talents, and the his- 
torical subjects which he executed 
showed superior abilities and a grand 
taste. His invention was fruitful 
and fine, and his style of design cor- 
rect and elegant. He was also an 
admirable painter of portraits, to 
which he gave such dignity, expres- 
sion, and lovely colouring, as ren- 
dered them equal to the perform- 
ances of the greatest masters in that 
style ; and his portndts of the Earl 
and Countess of Arundel will always 
afford convincing proofs of his extrar 
ordinary merit. In the church of 
Madonna del Carmini, at Venice, 
there is a picture by this master, 
which represents the deliverance of 
two persons condemned to death, by 
the interposition of a saint. It is a 
beautiful performance, with good co- 
louring and elegant figures, and it is 
pencilled with wonderful tenderness 
and delicacy. — Sandrart, Pilk. 

PADTBRUGGE (H. L.). This 
artist was a native of Stockholm, and 
flourished about the year 1700. He 
engraved the greater part of the plates 
for a work entitled Sueoia Antigua 
et Modema; published in 1712. 
They consist of bird's-eye views and 
maps, and are executed in a free 
spirited style Strutt 

PADUANINO (Ottavio), an Ita- 
lian portrait painter, bom in 1660, 
and died in 1652, aged 52. He was 
the son of Francesco, who taught 
him the principles of design and co- 
louring ; and when he made a com- 
petent progress, he was sent to Rome 
for his farther improvement, and 
studied there for several years. He 
painted in the manner of his father, 
but was inferior to him in respect of 
invention and elegance, though in 
many parts of his profession he de- 
served commendation, and he parti- 



cularly excelled in painting por- 
traits JDescampSf Pilk. 

PAGANI (Gregorio), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Florence 
in 1558, and died in 1605, aged 47. 
He was the son of Francisco Pagani, 
whose eminence in art was cut short 
by an early death in 1561. Ho 
studied at Rome after Polidori and 
Michel Angelo, and received great 
commendations for his imitations. 
Gregorio, who could not know tim, 
learned his radiments from Titi, and 
made still greater progress from Ci- 
goli, whom, in the opinion of many, 
he successfully rivalled in his picture 
at Carmine, representing the finding 
of the cross, of which there is a print : 
the church and the picture were 
burnt, and no public monument of 
his art remains, except a few fres- 
coes, of which that in the cloister of 
St. Maria Novella, though injured 
by time, shows him to advantage. 
Little remains of him in the galle- 
ries of Florence, as he painted chiefly 
for foreigners. He formed a scholar 
of conspicuous merit in Matteo Ro- 
selli FicMffln, Pilk. 

PAGANI (Paolo), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Milan iu 
1661, and died in 1716, aged 55. 
He studied the art of painting at 
Venice, where he resided for several 
years, and made a very considerable 
figure, as a good designer and co- 
lourist. The style of this master 
may be suflBciently understood by 
the account given of him by Cochin, 
who describes a composition of his 
on the staircase of the Scuola Grande 
della Misericordia, at Venice; it 
represents one of the works of Mercy, 
that of Clothing the Naked. The 
manner in this performance is com- 
mendable, the lights are broad ; there 
appears a great deal of the grand 
taste in the design, and the composi. 
tion is extremely good. — Vasari^ 

Pilk. ■ , 
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PAGGI, or PAGl (Giovanni Bat- 
tista), an Italian historical and por- 
trait painter, bom at Genoa in 1556, 
and died in 1629, aged 73. He was 
a disciple of Luca Cangii^o, or 
Cambiasi, in whose school he conti- 
nued till he was perfected in his pro- 
fession, and he then imitated the 
style and manner of his master. He 
possesses an uncommon power of 
pen^^il, and had an extraordinary 
freedom of hand; by which talents 
he was enabled to imitate the touch 
of almost any master; and it is re- 
corded of him, that he copied a 
picture of a celebrated padnter with 
such exactness and precision, that it 
was impossible even for the nicest 
eye or judgment to determine which 
was the original. The portraits which 
he painted were admirable, as well 
for the design as the resemblance ; 
and the historical compositions of 
this artist are commended for the 
disposition, expression, and agreeable 
tone of colouring. He wrote a book 
on painting, entitled, Definizione e 
JDivizione dellaPittura, — DePUes, 
Filk. 

PAGLIA (Francesco), an Italian 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Brescia about 1627. He received 
his instructions in the art of painting 
from Guercino da Cento; and, by 
the precepts and example of that 
eminent master, he proved a disciple 
worthy of him, his abilities reflecting 
an honour on the academy where he 
was taught. He punted portraits 
with every degree of excellence of 
which that kind of painting is capa- 
ble, grace, resemblance, dignity of 
attitude, and wonderful relief ; which 
he produced by a tone of colouring 
that was like nature and life. In 
his composition of historical subjects, 
he was equally admired for a fine 
invention, for correctness of design, 
for elegance of taste, and lovely co- 
louring. The best of his works in 



history are at Brescia ; but his best 
portraits are at Venice, and other 
cities of Italy Vasari^ Pilk. 

PALADINI (Archangela), an 
Italian historical paintress, bom at 
Pisa in 1599, and died in 1622, aged 
23. She was the daughter of Fi- 
lippo Paladini, an artist of eminence 
iu that city, and was taught the prin- 
ciples of design and colouring by her 
father. Archangela arrived at great 
excellence in portrait painting, and 
to that perfection added other accom- 
plishments, for which she was equally 
admired ; for she excelled in em- 
broidery and music, and had a most 
charming voice. Those uncommon 
talents, united with an agreeable per- 
son, procured her the favour and 
friendship of Maria Magdalena, 
Archduchess of Austria, at Florence; 
in whose court she lived universally 
esteemed, as well for painting as her 
other perfections. — Vasaris. 

PALLADIO (Andrea), a cele- 
brated architect, bom at Vicenza in 
1508, and died in 1580, aged 72. 
His parents were in middling cir- 
cumstances, but he rose by his merit 
to the rank of nobility. He began 
witt sculpture; but Tressino, the 
poet, perceiving his inclination for the 
mathematics, explained to him the 
architecture of Vitruvius, and made 
with him three journeys to Rome, 
where Palladio studied and designed 
after the ancient monuments of that 
city. In these pursijits he disco- 
vered the tme principles of an art, 
which, in his time, was buried in 
Gothic barbarity. Among the noble 
structures which this illustrious archi- 
tect built, one of the principal is the 
theatre called Degli Olimpici, at Vi- 
cenza. He published a valuable 
treatise on architecture in 1 570, in 
folio, with plates; and after his 
death, was published a work of his 
on the antiquities of ancient Rome. 
— D'' Argenville, Felibien. 
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PALMA, called the OLD (Jaco- 
po), a celebrated Italian historical 
painter, bom at Serinalta, in the 
territory of Bergamo, in 1548, and 
died in 1596, aged 48. This artist 
was not called old on account of his 
age, but in contradistinction of his 
great nephew Jacopo. He was^ a 
disciple of Titian, and was possessed 
of great genius and judgment; his 
manner so much resembled that of 
his master, that he was appointed to 
finish a Descent from the Cross* 
which Titian had begun, hut left 
imperfect. His colouring had ex- 
traordinary strength and brightness 
occasioned by the frequent retouch- 
ing of his pictures, for it is remarked 
of him, that he usually put his 
colours on undisturbed, and then 
touched upon them, and glazed them, 
giving them the appearance of high 
finishing, without any appearance of 
labour. The paintings of Palma are 
in great esteem, for the noble taste 
of his composition, for an expression 
that was natural and pleasing, for 
the union and harmony of his 
colours, for his patience in finishing, 
and for those graceful airs which he 
generally gave to his heads, though 
in his design he was not always cor- 
rect. Vasari describes, in very high 
terms, a composition of the Old 
Palma, at Venice, representing the 
ship in which the body of St. Mark 
was brought from Alexandria to 
Venice. In that grand design, the 
vessel struggling against the fury of 
an impetuous tempest, is expressd 
with the utmost judgment ; the dis- 
tress of the mariners ; the violent 
bursting of the waves against the 
sides of the ship ; the horrid gloom, 
only enlivened with flashes of light- 
ning; and every. part of the scene 
filled with images of terror ; are so 
strong, so lively, and naturally re- 
presented, that it seems impossible 
ibr ths power of colour or pencil to 



rise to a higher pitch of truth and 
perfection ; and that performance 
very deservedly gained him the 
highest applause. Another of his 
capital paintings at Venice, is a St. 
Barbara; and in the Palazzo Zam- 
pieri, at Bologna, there is a St. 
Jerom, which is designed with ad- 
mirable character, and exceedingly 
well painted ; the colour is exceL 
lent, were it not a little too much 
inclining to the yellowish cast 
But, notwithstanding all his merit, 
it must be confessed that he is often 
incorrect. It is observed by Vasari, 
and after him by other writers, that 
if Palma had died soon after he had 
painted a few of those pictures which 
were justly celebrated, he would 
have deserved to have been ranked 
in the first class of eminent artists ; 
but he showed a very inferior de- 
gree of merit in his subsequent 
works ; though the imperfections of 
his latter performances may be over- 
looked on account of the excellence 
of his works in his earlier time. — 
Vas.y Pilk. 

PALMA, called the YOUNG (Ja- 
copo), an Italian painter, bom at 
Venice in 1544, and died in 1628, 
aged 84. He studied the works of 
Tiziano, and afterwards the works 
of Tintoretto; to whose style he 
added considerable elegance. "At 
the age of fifteen he was taken under 
the protection of the Duke of Urbino, 
who sent him to Rome, and main- 
tained him in that capital for eight 
years. He copied the works of 
Raffaelle, Michel Angelo Buona- 
rotti, and particularly Polidoro, from 
whose manner he acquired a correct- 
ness, style, and effect; those he 
endeavoured to embody in the first 
works which he produced after his 
return to Venice, and there are some 
who have discovered in them an 
union of the best maxims of the 
Roman and Venetian schools ; they 
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are all executed with a certain fac\~ 
lity, which is the greatest talent of 
this master, but a talent as dangerous 
in painting as in poetry. He was 
not, however, successful in his endea- 
vours to procure adequate employ- 
ment : the posts of honour and 
emolument were occupied by Tin- 
toretto and Paolo Veronese, and 
he owed his consideration as the 
third in rank to the patronage of 
Vittoria, a fashionable architect, 
sculptor, and at that time supreme 
umpire of commissions : he, piqued 
at the sUghts of Paolo and Robusti, 
took it into his head to fiivour 
Palma, to assist him with his advice, 
and to establish his name. Bernini 
is said to have done the same at 
JEtome, in favour of Pietro da Cor- 
tona and others, against Sacohi, to 
the destruction of the art; and as 
men and passions resemble each other 
in all ages, the same will probably be 
related of some fieuhionable archi- 
tect of our times. Palma, over- 
whelmed by commissions, soon re- 
laxed from his wonted diligence, and 
his carelessness increased when, after 
the death of his former competitors, 
and of Leonardo da Cortona, his new 
irival,he found himself alone, and in 
possession of the field. His pictures, 
as Cesare d'Arpino told hiini, were 
seldom more than sketches ; some- 
times, indeed, when time and price 
were left to his own discretion, in 
which he did not abound, he pro- 
duced some works worthy of his 
former fame ; such as the altar-piece 
at St. Cosmo and Damiano; the 
celebrated Naval Battle of Fran- 
cesco Bembo, in the public palace ; 
the S. Apollonia, at Cremona ; St. 
Ubaldo and the Nunziata, at Pesaro; 
the Finding of the Cross, at Urbino ; 
works partly unknown to Ridolfi, 
but of rich composition, full of beau- 
ties, variety, and expression. His 
tints fresh) sweet, and transparent, 



less gay than those of Paolo, but 
livelier than those of Tintoretto, 
though slightly laid on, still preserve 
their bloom. In vivacity of expres- 
sion be is not much inferior to either 
of these masters, and his Plague of 
the Serpents, at St. Bartolomeo, 
may vie, for features, gestures, and 
hues of horror, with the same subject 
by Tintoretfo, in the school of St, 
Rocco : but none of his pictures are 
without some commendable part; 
and it surprises that a man ftrom 
whom the depravation of style may 
be dated at Venice, as from Vasari, 
at Florence, and Zuccari, at Rome, 
should still preserve so many charms 
of nature and art to attract the eye, 
and interest the heart." — £)*Argeiu 
ville, FuseH. 

PALLAJUOLO (Anthony and 
Peter), two painters of Florence, 
who were among the first that 
painted in oil. They were remark- 
able for their affection as brothers^ 
and worked together. They both 
died in 1498, aged above 70.—. 
D^ArgenviUe, De PUes. 

PAMPHYLIUS, a painter of 
Macedon, who flourished under king 
Philip ; he was the first who applied 
the mathematics to his art, which 
he honoured by his manners and 
his talents. He founded a school 
at Sicyon, and procured an edict 
that none but those of noble birth 
should be instructed in painting. 
The same law was afterwards ex- 
tended throughout Greece. Appelles 
was the disciple of this master.-"— 
Sandrart, De Piles. 

PANDEREN (Egbert Van), a 
Dutch engraver, bom at Haerlem 
in 1606. He resided at Antwerp, 
where he en^ved a considerable 
number of plates, executed with the 
graver, in a stiflF formal style, with 
little effect, and deficient in draw- 
ing — Strutt. 

PANINI (Paolo), an Italiaa 
_ NNyGoOgle 



painter, born at Placentia in 1691, 
and died in 1758, aged 67. He had 
a peculiar capacity, which he culti- 
vated by studying at Rome, where 
he designed every vestige of ancient 
magnificence, the ruins of superb 
Roman edifices, cenotaphs, columns, 
baths, arches, and obelisks, as also 
some of the most entire buildings, 
the ornaments of modem Rome. 
He studied the works of Ghisolfi 
with peculiar pleasure; he formed 
his taste, style, and manner by the 
compositions of that esteemed artist ; 
and his strongest ambition was to 
imitate him, so that he soon be- 
came eminent in that style, beyond 
all his contemporaries. His com- 
positions are rich ; the truth of his 
perspective is critically exact; and 
his paintings are universally esteem- 
ed for the grandeur of the architec- 
ture, for the clearness of his colour- 
ing, for the beautiful figures which 
he generally introduced, and also 
for the elegant taste with which he 
disposed them. He always designed 
them correctly, and set them off 
with suitable attitude and expres- 
sion. However this description of 
his merit must be supposed to allude 
to his early and prime performances ; 
for, in his latter time, his pictures 
were distinguishable by a free and 
broad touch, but feeble in tlieir 
colouring and effect At all times 
indeed he was too apt to design his 
figures rather too large for the archi- 
tecture, which diminished the gran- 
deur of ihe most magnificent parts 
of his composition, and was quite 
contrary to the practice of Ghisolfi, 
whose works must perpetually af- 
ford a pleasing deception to the eye, 
by the perspective proportions ob- 
served between the figures, buildings, 
and distances. At Rivoli, a pleasure 
house belonging to the king of Sar- 
dinia, there are several of Panini's 
paintings, which are views of that 



charming retreat and its environs; 
they are beautifully coloured, well 
handled, with a touch full of spirit, 
though in some parts the .yellow 
seems a little too predominant, and 
the lights are not always distributed 
in such a manner as to produce the 
most striking eflFect Va8,,Pilk, 

PANNEELS (William), a Fie- 
mish painter and engraver, bom at 
Antwerp about the year 1600. He 
was a disciple of Rubens, as appears 
from his inscription on one of his 
prints. Of his works as a painter 
little is known, and from the num- 
ber of his prints he appears to have 
been chiefly employed in etching 
from the works of Rubens and his 
own designs. His plates are executed 
in a spirited and masterly style, and 
sometimes produce a vigorous effect ; 
but his drawing is generally very in- 
correct, particularly in the naked 

Strutt 

PANZACCHi (Maria Helena), 
an Italian paintress, bom at Bologna 
in 1668, of a noble family, learned 
design under the direction of Emi- 
lio TarufiS ; and in the compass of a 
few years acquired great readiness 
in composition, and a lovely tint of 
colouring. She also excelled in 
painting landscapes; and by the 
beauty of her situations and dis- 
tances, allured and entertained the 
eye of every judicious beholder. 
To the figures which she inserted 
she gave grace, bec<Hmng attitudes, 
and a lively and natural expression. 
— Descatnps, PUk. 

PAPILLON (John), a French 
engraver, bora at St. Quintin in 
1661. After receiving some in- 
structions from his &ther, who was 
a very indifferent engraver, he 
was sent to Paris, where he was 
placed under the tuition of Noel 
Cochin. His first pursuit was draw- 
ing with a pen, which he performed 
with fecility and" spirit. He afJter- 
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"wards turned bis attention to en- 
graving on wood, and his cuts pos- 
sess considerable merit. This artist 
is said- to have been the inventor of 
the printed paper, in imitation of 
tapestr^r, for furnishing rooms, about 
the year l6S8.-Strutt. 

PAPILLON (John Baptist Mi- 
chael). He was the son of the pre- 
ceding artist, bom at Paris in 1698, 
and was instructed by his &ther in 
the art of ei^raving on wood, which 
he practised with great success. 
Among his best performances are 
the cuts he executed in conjunc- 
tion with N. le Sueur, from the de- 
signs of J. J. Bachelier, for the fine 
edition of Zes Fables de la Fon- 
taine, in four volumes folio. This 
ingenious artist published an inter- 
esting history of the art of engraving 
on wood, in two volumes, entitled, 
Traite Historique et PrcUiqiw de 
la Gravure en J^ois. In this pub- 
lication are inserted many beautiful 
specimens of engraving on wood, 
some of which are executed with 
single strokes, without cross hatch- 
ings, which produce a clear and 
pleasing effect Several of his cuts 
represent omuuental foliage, flowers, 
and shells, which give proof of his 
ability. In the work above men- 
tioned, he has given us two speci- 
mens of figures in chiaro-scuro, exe- 
cuted with four blocks each, one of 
which, between the ps^es 154 and 
155 of the second volume, he gives 
proofs of, from the separate blocks, 
followed by the figure complete. In 
his historical account of the engra- 
vers on wood, he is guilty of many 
imstakes; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that he had very little 
light to assist him in his researches, 
which are extensive. — Strutt, 

PARCELLES (Joan), a Dutch 
landscape painter, bom at Leyden 
in 1597. He was the disciple of 
Cornelius Vroom. His manner of 



painting was but slow, as he finished 
his pictures with extreme neatness. 
At first he only lightly toiichecT his 
designs, till the whole composition 
was completed, and then he worked 
freely, tiiough with an uncommon 
degree of care, giving the utmost de- 
gree of transparence to his colours. 
His general subjects were sea-pieces : 
either calms, which are clear and 
excellently bandied ; or sea shores 
crowded with mariners, or with 
fishers casting or drawing their nets. 
In those every figure was touched 
with spirit, and every object showed 
the genuine character of truth and 
nature. But his chief excellence 
appeared where he represented 
storms, attended with hghtning, 
shipwrecks, waves in the most 
violent agitation, and vessels in the 
utmost distress. Those he described 
with all the force of real nature, and 
enriched his -subjects with figures 
that were remarkably good, as well 
for their propriety of action and 
character, as for their expression. — 
Hoi^.,Pilk. 

PARCELLES,called the YOUNG 
(Julius), a Dutch landscape painter, 
bom at Leyerdorp, the son of John 
Parcelles, and instracted in the art 
of painting by his father, whose style, 
touch, and manner of colouring he 
so exactly imitated, that his works 
are very frequently supposed to be 
the performances of his father, espe- 
cially as both marked their pictures 
with the same initial letters, J^. 
The paintings of Julius, however are 
not equal to those of John ; yet his 
shores and sand-bills, with the small 
vessels lying near the edge of the 
water, are wonderfully well ex- 
pressed, and well designed. — Houb.y 
PUk, 

PAREJA (Juan de), a painter of 
portraits, bora in 1610, and died 
in 1670, aged 60. He rendered 
himself remarkable by discovering a 
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fine, genius for painting, and arriving 
at a great degree of excellence in it, 
from the most lo^v and contemptible 
station in life. He was a Mestizo, 
which is a name given to those who 
are bom in the West Indies of a 
father who is a Spaniard, and a 
mother Who is a native of India ; and 
happening to become the slave of 
Diego Velasquez, he was solely em- 
ployed in grinding the colours for 
his master. But his genius urged 
him to the art so strongly, that he 
spent whole nights in drawing, and 
denied himself the necessary re*, 
freshment of rest and sleep, endea- 
vouring to imitate Velasquez; yet, 
notwithstanding his private assiduity 
to improve himself, he was under 
perpetual apprehension of being dis- 
covered by his master ; because he 
knew the pride of that painter would 
make him a<^ount it a dii^race to 
the profession, to see a performer in 
his own way in so mean and servile 
a condition. However, lie proceed- 
ed in his usual method of practice, 
till he had made a considerable pro- 
ficiency ; and having observed that 
the king of Spain, Philip IV., who 
oflen resorted to the apartments of 
Velasquez, always ordered those pic- 
tures which were placed with the 
painted side to the wall, to be turned 
to his view for his amusement, Pareja 
fixed a picture of his own painting 
in that position, which the king's 
curiosity caused to be turned ; and 
in that instant Pareja fell on his 
kneeS) and supplicated the king to 
obtain pardon from his master, for 
having presumed to practice painting 
without his approbation. Philip, 
agreeably surprised at his address, 
and being also pleased with the work, 
bid Pareja rest contented, and told 
Velasquez that the man who showed 
such a genius, and possessed such 
talents, ought no longer to be a slave. 
Immediately Pareja was emanci- 



pated ; yet he never quitted his mas- 
ter, and, even after the death of Ve- 
lasquez, he served the daughter of 
that painter with a degree of grati- 
tude worthy of a person of much 
nobler birth and better education. 
He was wonderfully happy in paint- 
ing portraits, which he executed so 
exactly in the taste, style, colour- 
ing, and penciling of his master, that 
they could not (as it is reported) be 
distinguished from the works of Ve- 
lasquez. — Cumberland. 

PARISET (D. P.), a French en- 
graver, bom at Lyons in 1740. He 
is supposed to have been a pupil of 
Pes Marteau, under whom he learn- 
ed the art of engraving ia the chalk 
style. In 1767 he came to England, 
where he was employed by Mr. Ry- 
land, and engraved some plates for 
the collection of prints from the 
drawings of the great masters, pub- 
lished by Mr. B.ogets.-^Strutt. 

PARMENSIS (Baptista), an 
Italian engraver, bom at Parma about 
the year 1730. He resided chiefly 
at Rome, where he engraved several 
plates after various masters, and from 
his own designs. His prints are exe- 
cuted in a style I'esembling that of 
Cornelius CoTt.—Strutt. 

PARMENTIER(Ja8.), a French 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
in 1658, and died in 1730, aged 72. 
He was nephew to Sebastian Bour- 
don, from whom he received his first 
instructions in the art of painting. 
When his uncle died, he went to 
England, and was employed at Mon- 
tague House by La Fosse, to lay his 
I dead colours, and also to assist him 
i in other parts, as occasion required ; 
j but afterwards he resided for several 
I years in Yorkshire, where he painted 
j historical subjects, as well as por* 
I traits. An altar-piece in a church at 
I Hull, and another in St. Peter's 
church at Leeds, representing Moses 
receiving the law, are of the hand of 
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this artist. Hie best viork is on the 
staircase at Worksop; and at the 
Painters' Hall, in London, there is a 
picture by Pannentier, of which the 
subject is Diana and Endjnoaion. — 
JDfArgen.y Walpole. 

PARODI (Domenico), an Italian 
painter, bom at Genoa in 1668, and 
died in 1740, aged 72. He visited 
Venice at an early age, and became 
the disciple of Bombelli, and studied 
the works of Tintoretto and Paolo 
Veronese with considerable success. 
He afterwards visited Rome, and 
painted several altar-pieces after the 
manner of Carlo Maratti. His best 
work is the saloon of the palace 
Negroni. — Vasarij Pilk. 

PARROCEL, called the OLD 
(Joseph), a French historical and 
portrait painter, bom in Provence in 
1648, and died in 1704, aged 56. 
He learned the first rudiments of 
the art in his native place, and was 
tolerably skilled in design and co- 
louring; but not content with that 
instruction which he could receive 
in his own country, he travelled to 
Rome, where he placed himself as a 
disciple with the famous Giacomo 
Cortesi, called Buigognone. He 
chose the same subjects as his mas- 
ter, and painted battles in the same 
taste and style, which gained him 
great reputation; for, though his 
works could not stand in competi- 
tion with those of Buigognone, yet 
tiiey had so much merit in the com- 
position, so much judgment in the 
design, and such spirit in the exe- 
cution, as placed him on an equality 
with any other artist of his time. 
When he quitted the school of 
Buigognone, he went to Venice, 
and spent several years in that city, 
studying the works of those artists 
who were most eminent for colour- 
ing ; and the happy effect of the ob- 
servations he then made, was evi- 
dently seen in all his future per- 



formances. Parrocel always made 
it his constant rule to consult nature 
in every object he designed; he 
worked with readiness and ease ; was 
curiously careful in the preparation 
of his colours; and that freshness 
which appears in his paintings is a 
lasting evidence of his singula^ skill. 
In his battles every part is in mo- 
tion; his figures and horses have 
attitudes that are natural and full of 
fire ; and the variety of passions are 
sensibly and often feelingly ex- 

»ssed. He did not however en- 
tirely confine himself to subjects of 
that kind : he painted portraits well, 
and had some merit as a historical 
painter ; a proof of which is the pic- 
ture of St. John in the Desert, in 
the church of Notre Dame at Paris. 
He was an excellent engraver. His 
son Charles was also an eminent 
painter, and a member of the Acar 
demy. He painted the conquests of 
Lewis XIY. --D'ArgenviUe, PUk. 

PARROCEL(Stephen),aFrench 
engraver, bom at Paris about the 
year 1720. He was apparently a 
relation of the preceding artist, and 
executed a considerable number of 
etchings in a bold free style, aipong 
which are, a Bacchanalian subject; 
Bacchus and Ariadne ; and the Tri- 
umph of Mordecai Strutt, 

PARRHASIUS, a celebrated 
painter of Athens, who was the con- 
temporary and rival of Zeuxis, B. C. 
420. He studied under Socrates, by 
whitfh means he was enabled to give 
to his figures the expresaon of strong 
pasfflons. In an allegorical picture 
he represented the people of Athens, 
with all the distinctive traits of their 
national character, for which he was 
crowned king of painting. — Pliny. 

PASQUIER (John-James), a 
French engraver, bom at Paris about 
the year 1736. He was a pupil of 
Lawrence Cars ; and engraved seve- 
ral plates after the French painters^ 
nn2 
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and a vaiiety of vignettes and otlier 
book-plates. — StrutL 

PASSERI, or PASSARI (Gui- 
seppd), an Italian historical painter, 
born 1654, and died in 1714, aged 
60. He was a disciple of Giam- 
batista Passeri, an imitator of Dome- 
nechino^ and celebrated for his im- 
partiality as a biographer of painters. 
He afterwards became a scholar of 
Carlo Maratti, and holds a distin- 
guished rank among bis imitators. 
One of his best works is St. Jerome 
meditating on the Last Judgment, 
at Pesaro. As a pendant to the 
altar-piece of his master in the Basi- 
lica Vaticana, and under his direc- 
tion, he painted the Baptism of the 
Centurion by St. Peter, which after 
having been copied in Mosaic, was 
sent to Urbino, and in vigour of tint 
fai" exceeds the languid colour of his 
other works. He wrote lives of the 
painters, sculptors, and architects of 
his time. His nephew, Joseph Pas- 
seri, excelled in portrait painting. — 
D'Argenville. 

PASSEROTTI (Bartholomew), 
an Italian painter, bom at Bologna 
about 1550. He was a disciple of 
Zucchero, and painted several church 
pieces; but his chief merit was in 
portrait painting. His sons Tiberio 
and Ventura, were also eminent 
painters. — De Piles. 

PASSINELLl (Lorfcnzo), an Ita- 
lian historical painter, born at Bo- 
logna in 1629, and died in 1700, 
aged 71. He received his first in- 
structions in the art of painting from 
Simon Cantarini, under whom he 
distinguished himself by correctness 
of design ; but having visited Venice, 
and thoroughly considered the ma- 
jestic and profound style of Paolo 
Veronese, he changed his first man- 
ner, which he had practised with 
great success at the court of Savoy, 
and studied to emulate the more 
hoble manner of that Venetian mas- 



ter. At his return to his own coun- 
try, he was eagerly employed by all 
the nobility, and the principal eccle^ 
siastics at Bologna; for he painted 
historical! subjects in a small as well 
as in a large size, from sacred as well 
as profane writers; and his works 
were universally admired. In the 
Palazzo Ranuzzi, at Bologna, there 
is an excellent painting by Passinelli, 
representing the Roman Charity; 
and in the Palazzo Zambaccaii, in 
the same city, is a grand design of 
the Martyrdom of St. Ursula and her 
companions, which is extremely well 
composed and very lovely in the 
colouring ; the heads are beautiful, 
and they have a great deal of ex- 
pression.- — Vasari, Pilk, 

PASTILL (J. de), a French en- 
graver, who appears to have been 
chiefly employed in copying the 
prints of other artists, which he did 
in a veiy indifferent manner. — 
Among other plates we have the 
Murder of the Innocents, after the 
engraving by Louis Atidran, from 
Le Brun. — StrutL 

PAT AS (John Baptist), a French 
designer and engraver, bom at Paris 
in 1744. He has engraved several 
small plates after the French painters, 
and from his own designs; among 
which are the following : — The Judg- 
.ment of Paris ; The dangerous Model ; 
Henry IV. permitting Provisions to 
enter Paris whilst he was besieging 
it Strutt. 

PATEL ( ), a French land, 

scape painter; but neither his age, nor 
the master under whom be studied, 
is mentioned by the French writers. 
However, his works are universally 
known, and very deservedly admired. 
D'Argenville states, that he was called 
the French Claude, for he seems to 
have taken Claude Lorrain for his 
model, and in many respects he has 
imitated that admirable master with 
great success. The forms of his treei 
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are elegant and loose ; his scenery is 
rich, and his buildings and other 
ornaments are designed in a very 
pleasing taste. His skies are judici- 
ously adapted, having always a re- 
markable warmth; and although it 
cannot truly be said that he equalled 
his model, yet it is no small degree 
of honour even to imitate him hap- 
pily. The breaking of his ground 
shows skill and judgment; his dis- 
tances are finely observed; and the 
antique buildings, vases, monuments, 
and ruinous aqueducts, introduced in 
his compositions, give his pictures 
abundance of richness and elegant 
variety. His works suflSciently show 
that he studied nature with nice ob- 
servation, and his choice was always 
agreeable. In one respect he was su- 
perior to Claude, for his figures were 
usually designed in a delicate taste, 
and drawn with correctness. His 
touch is light and firm, his colour- 
ing generally clear and natural, and 
his sites pleasing. — D' ArgenvUle. 

PATENTER (Joachim), a Dutch 
psdnter of landscapes, battles, &c., 
bom about 1487. He learned the 
art of painting at Antwerp, and was 
received as a member of the academy 
of painters in that city in 1515. His 
principal subjects were landscapes^ 
which he painted well, with charm- 
ing distances, and figures exquisitely 
touched and designed. There ap- 
peared a peculiar neatness in the leaf- 
ing of his trees, and the trunks and 
branches of them had all the free- 
dom of nature. His works, even in 
his life-time, were held in such high 
estimation, that they were industri- 
ously sought for and eagerly* pur- 
chased at great prices. It was much 
lamented that, notwithstanding his 
merit in his profession, and the en- 
couragement he received, he should 
consume the largest portion of his 
time in taverns, .and other kinds of 
dissipation, by which he not only im- 



poverished himself, but also deprived 
the world of so many valuable pro- 
ductions as he might have finished. 
But it was his custom not to take 
up the pencil till compelled by want. 
He painted battles with great spirit : 
his compositions in that style were 
filled with figures, well designed, 
and finished with exactness. San- 
drart mentions an admirable battle- 
piece of Patenier's painting, in the 
possession of Melchior Wyntgis, at 
Middleburgh. When Albert Durer 
was at Antwerp, the works of this 
artist afforded him so much satis- 
faction, as he saw an uncommon 
degree of merit in his performances, 
that he painted his portrait, in order 
to preserve the memory of so emi- 
nent an artist. — Sandrart, PUk. 

PATON (Richard), an English 
painter of marines and combats by 
sea, who flourished about the year 
1758. Several of his searfights have 
been engraved by Canot, and some 

I other celebrated artists ; and he exe- 
cuted several etchings with taste and 

' spirit. Among others are the fol- 
lowing: — The Victory gained by the 
English over the French, 1757 ; The 
Engagement of the Monmouth with 
the Foudroyant, in which the French 

' ship was taken, 1758 ; The Engage- 
ment between the Buckingham and 

I the Florissant, supported by two 

; Frigates, 17 5S.—Struit. 

PAUDITS( ). This artist is 

mentioned by Sandrart as a painter 

' of great merit, but there is no ac- 
count of the time in which he flou- 
rished. He was bom in Lower 
Saxony, and became a disciple of 
Rembrandt, where he so much dis- 
guished himself, as to be ranked 
among the best performers in that 
school. On his quittii^ Rembrandt, 
he was for some time employed by 
the bishop of Ratisbon ; he paint- 
ed several historical designs, as well 
as portraits for that prince ; and 
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•pent some yean in the service of 
the duke of Bavaiia, where his 
vrorks were held in high estimation. 
While he resided at that court, one 
Roster, a painter, lived at Nurem- 
berg, who seems to have been envi. 
ous of the reputation of Paudits, 
and proposed to paint a picture on 
any subject in competition with him. 
Those artists appear to have painted 
in a different style : Roster was most 
considerable for his high finishing; 
the other, for force and freedom of 
pencil, in the manner of his master 
Rembrandt. The subject agreed on 
by both was, a Wolf tearing a Lamb. 
Paudits showed in his work a great 
superiority of taste in the design, 
and also more force and expression, 
which secured to him the approbar 
tion of the best judges : but the 
neatness with which the wool of one 
animal, and the hairs of the other, 
were finished, with a competent 
transparence of colour, so far pre- 
vailed with the majority of those 
who accounted themselves connois- 
seurs, that the preference was given 
to the picture painted by Roster. 
And such injudicious determinations 
must ever be expected, when works 
which are the product of genius and 
judgment happen to be submitted to 
the censure of those who want both ; 
because such persons are only guided 
in their opinions by caprice, fancy, 
or whim, and most frequently by an 
overweening conceit of their own 
taste and discernment. A declanu 
tion so unexpected by Paudits, af- 
fected his mind with such violence 
that he dieda few days after, univer- 
sally regretted. — Sandrart, Pilk. 

PAULYN (Horatius), a Dutch 
painter, born at Amsterdam about 
1643, but the master imder whom 
he studied is not known* He had a 
very lively imagination, he composed 
readily, and designed well; but his 
greatest excellence consisted in his 



colouring; for his pencil was so ex- 
ceedingly neat and the tone of his 
colouring so sweet and delicate, that 
it was capable of deluding any lover 
of the art to admire what morality 
and modesty must compel him to 
detest. Too frequently he prosti- 
tuted his art, to represent subjects 
that were indecent and obscene, 
which lessened him considerably in 
the public esteem. One of the 
small pictures of Paul yn, excellently 
finished, was valued at a hundred 
pounds; though probably that ex. 
orbitant price was fixed on it, rather 
on account of its immodesty than 
for any intrinsic merit in the per- 
formance. — Hovb.^ Pilk. 

PAUSIAS, a painter of Sicyon, 
and the^disciple of Pamphylius, flou- 
rished about 352 B. C. He was the 
first who applied colours to wood 
and ivory by fire, now called en- 
caustic painting. He drew a beauti- 
ful picture of his mistress Glycere, 
which was bought by LucuUus for 
two talents. After Pausias^ death, 
the Sicyonians sold his pictures to 
Scaurus, the grandson of Sylla, who 
built a gallery for them at Rome.—- 
PUnii Nat, Hist, 

PAUTRE (Anthony Le). A 
French architect, bom at Paris about 
1618. He built the church of the 
Religious at Port Royal, at Paris, 
and other works; but he particularly 
excelled in the ornamental parts of 
his edifices. He was a member of 
the academy of sculpture; and his 
works were published at Paris in 
1652.— D^Argenville. 

PAUTRE (John Le), a French 
painter and engraver, bom at Paris 
in 1617, and died m 1682. He was 
a member of the academy of paint- 
ing and sculpture. He became an 
excellent designer and engraver, es- 
pecially of architectural ornaments. 
His plates have been collected in 
3 vols, folio. — D' Argenvilie. 
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P AUTRE (Peter), a French 
sculptor, bom at Paris in 1660, and 
died in 1744, aged 84. He M^as 
many years director of the academy 
of St. Luke, at Rome, where he ex- 
hibited a fine group of ^neas and 
Anchises ; one of his greatest works 
is a Lucretia stabbing herself. — 
D^Arffenville. 

PAYNE (John), an English en- 
graver, bom about the year 1606. 
He engraved portraits , frontispieces, 
and other book-plates, as well as a 
variety of other subjects, such as 
landscapes, flowers, fruit, birds, 
beasts, &c., but his portraits are the 
most esteemed of -his prints. They 
are executed entirely with the graver, 
in a fi«e open style, and produce a 
very pleasing effect. In Mr. Evelyn's 
ScukurOf he is commended for his 
engraving of a ship, which Vertue 
informs us was the Royal Sovereign, 
built in 1637, by Phineas Pett. It 
was engraved on two plates, and, 
when joined, was three feet long, by 
two feet two inches high. — Strutt. 

PELLEGRINI (Antonio), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Padua m 1674, and died in 1741, 
aged 67. He came to England with 
the duke of Manchester, and painted 
several fine pictures in this country. 

PELLEGRINI (of Modena), an 
Italian painter, bom at Modena in 
1511, and died in 1571, aged 60. 
He was a disciple of Raffaelle, and 
employed in the Vatican. He died 
of a wound he received in endeavour- 
ing to rescue his son, who had com- 
mitted a murder. — De Piles. 

PEMBROKE (Thomas), an Eng- 
lish historical painter, bom in 1 702, 
and died in 1730, aged 28. He was 
a pupil of Larroon, whose manner he 
imitated. He painted several pic- 
tures for the Earl of Bath Wal- 

pole. 

PENNI, called IL FATTORE 



(Giovanni Francesco), an- Italian 
landscape painter, bom in 1488, and 
died in 1528, aged 40. This artist 
obtained the name of II Fattore, 
from his having been steward to 
Rafiaelle till his death, whose affairs 
and expenses he managed in an ex- 
cellent manner. Several of his works 
have been taken for those of Raf- 
faelle, particularly those in the palace 
of Chigi. After the death of Raf- 
faelle, he associated himself with 
Julio Romana and Perino del Vi^ ; 
and, in conjunction with those cele- 
brated artists, finished those works 
which Raffaelle left unfinished. He 
painted landscapes in a fine style. 
His brother Lucas was also a good 
artist, and painted some pictures in 
France and England. — De Piles, 

pm. 

PENS (George), a German 
painter and engraver, who flourished 
at the banning of the sixteenth 
century. His pictures and plates 
are greatly esteemed. — Nouv. Diet, 
Hist. 

PENTZ, or PEINS (Gregory, 
called George). This esteemed 
artist was bom at Nuremberg in 
1500, and was instinicted in design, 
painting, and engraving, by Albert 
Durer. His real name was Peins. 
On leaving the school of Albert 
Durer, he went to Italy, where he 
acquired a correct and tasteful de- 
sign, which distinguished him from 
the contemporary artists of his coun- 
try. In conjunction with Marc 
Antonio, he engraved several plates 
from the works of Raffaelle, and his 
style of engraving resembles the best 
manner of Raimondi. His plates 
are executed with the utmost neat- 
ness and delicacy, and though they 
are wrought with great care and pre- 
cision, they have nothing of the 
stiffness and formality which dis- 
tinguishes the productions of the 
artists of his time. His drawing is 
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correct, and the characters of his 
heads are finely expressed. The 
greater part of his plates are of a 
small size, on -which account he is 
ranked among what are called by the 
collectors the little mastiers. He 
was, however, perfectly competent to 
accomplish plates on a large scale. 
—-Strutt 

PERELLE (Gabriel), an emment 
French designer and engraver, bom 
at Paris about the year 1620. He 
excelled in drawing and engraving 
landscapes and views, which prove 
the fertility of his invention, and an 
extraordinary facility of execution, 
rather than an observant study of 
nature. They are, however, com- 
posed in a very pleasing style, and 
executed with neatness and taste. 
He usually enriched them with 
ruins and other objects, which give 
an i^reeable variety to his scenery. 
Although by far the greater part of 
his plates are from his own compo- 
utions, he also engraved from the 
designs of several other masters, par- 
ticularly Paul Bril, Gaspar Poussin, 
Asselyn, and particularly Silvestre. 

PERRIER (Francis), a French 
historical and landscape painter, bom 
at Maqon in 1590, and <Ued in 1650, 
aged 60. Having quitted his parents 
in his infancy, he went to Rome, and 
was taken into the service of a pic- 
ture-dealer, who perceiving his far 
cilityin managing crayons, employed 
him in copying the pictures of the 
best masters. He soon became a 
good artist, and on his return to his 
own country had considerable em- 
ployment, and was named first pro- 
fessor of the academy. He painted 
after the manner of Lanfranc, and 
in landscape he imitated the Caracd. 
— Z)« Piles. 

PERRONET, a celebrated French 
architect and constructor of bridges, 
bom in 1708, and died in 1794, aged 



86. He was brought up by Beau* 
fire, architect to the city of Paris, 
under whom he made a great pro- 
gress. About 1745 he became in- 
spector of the school of engineers, of 
which he was afterwards director. 
France is indebted to him for several 
of its finest bridges and best roads, 
the canal of Burgtmdy, and other 
great works. He was for his public 
services honoured with the order of 
St. Michael, and he was admitted a 
member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, of the Royal Society of 
London,, and of the Academy of 
Stockholm. He wrote a description 
of the bridges which he had con- 
stracted, 2 vols. 12mo; Memoirs on 
the method of constructing Grand 
Arches of Stone, from 200 to 500 
feet— JNTowv. Diet Hist. 

PERRY (Francis), an English 
engraver, who flourished about 1730. 
He was bom at Abingdon in Berk- 
shire, and was a pupil of one of the 
Yanderbanks. He afterwards was, 
for some time, under Richardson, 
but made little progress as a painter. 
He afterwards commenced engraver, 
and for some time worked for the 
magazines. His best plates are coins 
and medals, which he copied with 
neatness and precision. — Strait. 

PERUGINO (Pietro), an Italian 
painter, bom in 1446, and died in 
1524, aged 78. He was a disciple 
of Andrea Verocchio, but he is 
chiefly celebrated for being the dis- 
ciple of Raflaelle. He was employed 
by Sixtus IV. to paint several pieces 
for his chapel. Perogino was very 
avaricious, and amassed considerable 
wealth, of which being robbed, the 
loss occasioned his death. — De Piles. 

PERUZZI (Baldassare), a cele- 
brated Italian painter and architect, 
bora at Siena in 1481, and died in 
1536, aged 55. He showed an early 
genius, having learned design from 
an eminent goldsmith of Siena, and 
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pursued his studies by the instructiou 
of those who were accounted most 

. ingenious in* the profession of paint- 
ing, till, having gained a competent 
degree of knowledge, he applied 
himself with incredible diligence to 
practise after the works of the most 

■ celebrated masters, and imitated 
them with so much exactness and 
truth,' as seemed wonderful to the 
most able connoisseurs of that time. 
From Siena he went to Rome, where 
he was employetl by pope Alexander 
VI., and in the psdace of that pon- 
tiff, as also in several convents and 
chapels, he painted many grand de- 
signs in fresco, which were com- 
mended for their grace and elegance 
oi style. His genius inclined him 
particularly to paint perspective and 
architecture, and as he understood 
the essential principles of the chiaro- 
scuro in a degree far superior to any 
of his contemporaries, he managed it 
in such a manner that he produced 
surprising effects. His usual subjects 
were views of streets, palaces, corri- 
dores, porticoes, and the insides of 
magnificent apartments, in which he 
represented every cornice, frieze, bas- 
relief, or suitable ornament, and, by 
a judicious distribution of his lights 
and shadows, gave them a roundness 
and projection, as natural and as 
striking as if they were real. It is 
not possible to give a more noble 
testimony of the powerful effect of 
this master^s painting, than to say, 
it surprised and even pleased Titian ; 
for, when that famous artist viewed 
some of the perspective works of 
Peruzzi, he was so deceived, that no 
arguments could persuade him to 
believe that any of the objects he 
saw were produced by the pencil, till 
he at last changed his point of view, 
and then he expressed a much greater 
d^ree of astonishment, at the beauty 
and artifice of the performance, and 
at the exquisite deception it created. 



He excelled in painting scenes for 
theatres, in which subjects he intro- 
duced, with extraordinary taste and 
judgment, all those decorationji pe- 
culiar to the stage, and he is ac 
counted the first that practised, that 
style of painting. He painted the 
magnificent decorations for" the coro- 
nation of pope Clement VII. Ho 
studied archite«turej and became very 
eminent in it, having received some 
instruction from Bramante, the friend 
of Raffiielle. He wrote a treatise on 
the antiquities of Rome, and a com- 
mentary on Vitruvius, for which he 
made the cuts. It is thought he was 
poisoned by his competitors. Sebas- 
tian Serli had his writings and de- 
signs, which he made great use of in 
a treatise on architecture that he 
published. — De Piles, Pilk. 

PESELLI (Francisco), an Italian 
painter, bom at Florence in 1440, 
and died in 1517, aged 77. He was 
a disciple of Andrea del Castagno, 
whose style and manner he always 
imitated. He was particularly fond 
of painting animals, studying every 
species after nature with singular 
care ; and in order to have those 
objects ready on any occasion, to 
paint them after life with greater 
exactness, he constantly preserved a 
variety of animals under his own 
roof to serve him as models, and re- 
presented them with a spirit, life, 
truth, and nature, far superior to any 
of the artists of his time. Till he 
he was thirty years of age he con- 
tinued with Castagna, and by that 
time he was considered as a very 
eminent master. He painted histo- 
rical subjects as well as animals; he 
worked in fresco as well as in oil ; 
and finished several fine designs in 
the chapels and palaces at Florence, 
which were beheld with approbation. 
But he obtained uncommon ap- 
plause for one composition, which 
was the Wise Men offering to Christ 
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gold, frankincense, and myrrh.— 
Vasari, Pilk. 

PESNE (John), a French en- 
graver, bom at Rouen in 1628. It 
is not ascertained by whom he was 
instructed, hut he reached an emi- 
nent rank as an artist, particularly 
as a designer, in which he arrived at 
a higher degree of perfection than the 
generality of engravers. His exe- 
cution is neither dexterous, agree- 
able, nor picturesque ; but he com- 
pensates for these deficiencies by the 
correctness of his outline, and the 
fidelity with which he has rendered 
the precise characters of the different 
painters, whose works he engraved. 
His principal plates are from the 
pictures of Nicolo Poussin, and a 
due portion of the merit of his prints, 
after that distinguished master, will 
be justly attributed to the perfection 
of his models. — Strutt. 

PETERS (Gerard), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Amsterdam about 
1580. He was a disciple of Corne- 
lius Van Haerlem, being the first and 
also the best disciple of that master. 
No artist in the Netherlands was 
equal to him for designing the naked, 
or for giving his figures a certain de- 
gree of elegance. He spent some years 
at Rome, and when he found himself 
sufficiently improved, he returned 
to his native city, where he had con- 
stant employment, for conversations, 
landscapes, and portraits in a small 
size, which he highly finished, and 
with great truth and nature. — PUk. 
y • PETERS (Bonaventure), a Fle- 
y^ . mish painter, bom at Antwerp in 
1614, and died in 1652, aged 38. 
He became one of the most eminent 
painters in ffie Low Countries. The 
subjects he deBghted"tfr^r©pre8ent 
were storms at sea, in which he de, 
scribed "Th"' a lively, natural, and 
pathetic manner, every circunastance 
that could fill the imagination with 
pity and ten-or. The raging of the 



waves, the impending tempest, the 
vessels fourid^flllg', "or dashed in 
pieces agaiSsTTWks, the mariners 
perishing in the deep, or seeming to 
dread a more lin gering death on a 
desert shore, afC'^xpressed by his 
pencil with the ut most tru th, nature, 
and probability. "Tint, althougl^^s 
generafsubjects were of that kind, 
yet he painted calms with an equal 
degreeof merit, and" likewise pros- 
peCtsr'of to^^^iind castle^ adjoining 
to the seanlis pencif is ^ight, his 
touch neat and full of spint; his 
colouring c xceedin gty traffsparent ; 
and his water; whetlier he describes 
it a^tated or stUlj^as equal truth 
and aelicacy. Hi's pictures, however, 
are not equally good or equally 
valuable, for in some the figures are 
extremely well designed and exqui- 
sitely finished, and in others the 
colouring of the whole is rather too 
light, and the draperies of the figures 
are sometimes interspersed with tints 
which do not harmonise with others. 
But his best works have extraordi- 
nary merit, and must almys be ^jjy 
e Ttimable. — VanManSeny PUkT 

"TETTERS (John), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Antwerp about 
1626. He was brother to Bonaven- 
ture Peters, and painted the same 
subjects for which his brother was 
so deservedly famous. Hefirequently 
painted sea-fights, which were much 
admired for the goodness of the de- 
Hgn as well as for the clearness of 
the colouring ; and he also painted 
views of villages, towns, and forti- 
fied cities on the banks of rivers, 
which he designed after nature, 
generally making an agreeable choice, 
and finishing them with remarkable 
neatness. — Van Manden, Pilk. 

PETERS (Francis Lucas), aland- 
scape painter, bom at Mecklin in 
1606, and died in 1654, aged 48. 
He was a disciple of Grerard Segers, 
and was much esteemed and employed 
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by the archduke Leopold, who kept 
him in his employment for several 
years. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

PETHER (William), an English 
painter and mezzotinto engraver, who 
flourished about 1770. He engraved 
several fine plates after Rembrandt 
and other masters, as well as a few 
from his own works. — Strutt. 

PETITOT (John), called the Old, 
an Italian portrait painter, bom at 
Geneva in 160^, and died in 1691, 
aged 84. Having an early turn for 
miniature painting, he studied the art 
of enamelling with inexpressible ap- 
plication, and at last arrived at such 
a degree of perfection, that he may 
justly be accounted almost inimi- 
table. There is not only a neatness 
of handling in all his works, but 
a grace and expression which can 
never be sufSciently admired, and 
perhaps will never be excelled. 
Many of his portraits have been 
esteemed equal to Vandyk; it was 
even thought that Petitot was par- 
ticularly directed by him in those 
portraits which he painted after his 
originals. He was wonderfully pa- 
tient in finishing his works, and had 
the judgment and skill to conced 
the labour which the management of 
his colours peculiarly required. It 
is asserted by an ingenious French 
writer, that Petitot and Bordier, his 
assistant, derived the chemical part 
of their knowledge of the most du- 
rable and beautiful colours proper 
for enamel, from sir Theodore May- 
erne, at London. That great phy- 
sician was uncommonly skilled in 
chemistry, and generously communi- 
cated the secrets he had discovered 
to those painters, who improved 
themselves by continual experiments 
of their own, till at last they brought 
their colours to the utmost perfec- 
tion. Petitot was, by the recom- 
mendation of sir Theodore, made 
known to king Charles I., and had 



the honour to paint the portraits of 
that monarch, and the whole royal 
family. He continued in England 
till Charles was brought to the scaf- 
fold, and in 1649 returned to Paris, 
where he was highly favoured by 
Louis XIV., and by his admirable 
works acquired an ample fortune. 
The colouring of Petitot is extremely 
soft and lively, and is so artfully 
managed, that it can never change, 
which circumstance must always give 
Jiis works a superior value. He 
generally painted on plates of gold 
or silver, and very rarely on copper. 
— D^ ArgenviUcy De Piles. 

PETITOT, called the Young 
(John), a French painter in enamel, 
who flourished about 1668. He was 
son of the preceding, and having been 
instructed by his father in his art, 
soon gained a considerable reputa- 
tion. He settled in London, where 
he followed his profession with great 
success. Several of his pictures have 
been taken for the work of old Peti- 
tot, though to a judicious eye they 
are much inferior. — De PUes^ Pilk, 
PEUTEMAN (Peter), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Rotterdam in 1650, 
and died in 1692, aged 42. He was 
an excellent painter of inanimate 
objects ; but the most memorable 
particular relative to this artist, wa» 
that incident which occasioned his 
death. He was requested to paint 
an emblematical picture of mortality, 
representing human skulls and bones, 
surrounded with rich gems and mu- 
sical instruments, to express the 
vanity of this world's pleasures, 
amusements, or possessions ; and 
that he might imitate nature with a 
greater degree of exactness, he went 
into an anatomy-room, where several 
skeletons hung by wires from the 
ceiling, and bones, skulls, &c., lay 
scattered about, and immediately 
prepared to make his designs. While 
he was thus employed, either by 
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fat^e, or by intense study, insen- 
sibly he fell asleep, but was suddenly 
roused by the shock of an earthquake 
which happened at that instant on 
the 1 8th of September, 1 692. The 
moment he awoke, he observed the 
skeletons to move about as they 
were shaken in different directions, 
and the loose skulls roll from one 
side of the room to the other ; and, 
being totally ignorant of the cause, 
he was struck with such a horror, 
that he threw himself down stairs 
and tumbled into the street half 
dead. His friends took all possible 
pains to efiace the impression made 
on his mind by that unlucky event, 
and acquainted him with the real 
cause of the agitation of tiie skele- 
tons ; yet the transaction still af- 
fected Ms spirits in so violent a man- 
ner, that it brought on a disorder 
which in a short time ended his days. 
His general subjects were either alle- 
gorical or emblematical allusions to 
the shortness and misery of human 
life — Van Mandevj PUk, 

PFEFFEL (John Andrew), a 
German engraver, who flourished 
about the year 1720. He resided at 
Vienna, where he followed the busi- 
ness of a printseller. His works, as 
an engraver, were chiefly confined to 
architecture and ornamental foliage, 
which he executed in a neat style. 
In conjunction with C. Engelbrecht, 
he engraved a set of plates of jewel- 
lery ornaments, from the designs of 
A. Morison ; and executed part of 
the plates for the History of Archi. 
tecture, published at Vienna, in 1742, 
by John Henhard Fischers. — 
Stnitt. 

PHILO of Byzantium, an archi- 
tect, who flourished 300 years B.C. 
He wrote a treatise on machines 
used in war, which is printed with 
the Mathematicse Verteres, 1693, 
folio. There is also attributed to 
him, a piece, entitled, De Septem 



Orbis Spectaculis, Rome, 1610.— 
Felibien. 

PIAZZETTA (John Baptist), a 
celebrated Italian painter, bom at 
Venice in 1681, and died in 1764, 
aged 73. His figures are well de- 
signed and executed, and are much 
in the style of Michel Angelo Buo. 
narotti.— D'^r^fenrtflc, Pilk, 

PICART (Stephen, called the 
Roman). This eminent artist was 
bom at Paris in 1631. He is said 
by some to have assumed the appeL 
lation of the Roman on account of 
his long residence at Rome; others 
assert, that it was to distinguish his 
works frx)m those of an indifferent 
engraver of the same name. On his 
return to Paris he was employed, 
with other celebrated artists, to en- 
grave the pictures in the king of 
France^s collection. His plates are 
sometimes executed with the graver 
only, in the style of Poilly; but he 
also engraved several prints in which 
the point is predominant His draw- 
ing is not very correct, and there is 
frequently a want of harmony in the 
effect of his engravings. — Strutt. 

PICART (Bernard), an eminent 
French engraver, bora at Paris in 
1673, and died in 1733, aged 60. 
He studied engraving under his far 
ther, Stephen Picart, and architecture 
under Sebastian le Clerc. On ac- 
count of his religion he went to Am- 
sterdam, where he was chiefly em- 
ployed by the booksellers. A fine 
collection of his engravings was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in folio, in 
1734; but his greatest performance 
is an illustration of religious ceremo- 
nies of all nations in the world. His 
plates also, for a work entitled The 
Temple of the Muses, are very fine. 
^Strutt. 

PICAULT (Peter), a French 
engraver, bom at Blois in 1680. It 
is probable that he was a pupil of 
Gerard Audran, as he copied, on a 
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small scale, the celebrated battles of 
Alexander, from the plates engraved 
by that celebrated artist, after Le 
Brun. This promising artist had ac- 
quired considerable reputation^ when 
death put a stop to his career, in 
171 1, at the age of ^l.-^Strutt. 

PICCHIANTI (Giovanni Dome- 
nico), an Italian designer and en- 
graver, bom at Florence about the 
year 1670. He was taught the ru- 
diments of drawing by Gio. Batista 
Foggini, a sculptor, and applied him- 
self to engraving, both with the point 
and the graver. In conjunction with 
Lorenzini, Mogalli, and other artists, 
he executed several plates from the 

pictures in the gallery at Florence. 

Strutt. 

PIERCE (Edward), an English 
historical and landscape painter, in 
the reign of Charles I. He had con- 
siderable skill also in architectural 
designs; but the fire of London, in 
1666, destroyed most of his works. 

He ctied in London about 1715. 

Walpole^ Vertue, 

PIERSON(Christopher), a Dntch 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at the Hague in 1631, and died in 
1714, aged 83. He studied under 
Bartholomew Meybuig, with whom 
he travelled to Germany. After his 
retum he for some years employed 
himself in painting historical sub- 
jects and portraits, and found a con- 
stant demandforhis works at Gouda, 
BO as to acquire both reputation and 
riches; but having observed that 
the pictures of Leemens, which re- 
presented the utensils used in hunt- 
ing and other mral amusements, 
such as guns, nets, bird-calls, pouches, 
powder-horns, &c. were exceedingly 
admired, and brought good prices, 
he applied himself entirely to that 
manner of painting, with such suc- 
cess that he has never been equalled 
by any other master. Those subjects 
he usually painted on a white ground, 



and gave them such a just degree of 
light and shadow^ that every object 
seemed to project from the canvas.— 
Van Mander, Pilk. 

PIETRO (Da Petri), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Rome in 
1665, and died in 1716, aged 51. 
He was the disciple of Carlo Ma- 
ratti, and imitated the style of hit 
master ; but not with an equal degree 
of beauty as to his colouring, nor 
with so exquisite a pencil; but ho 
proved a very good designer, and 
sometimes gave an air to his figures 
that was amiable and graoefuL He 
studied the woriu of RafiiBelle with 
great attention, and became an ad- 
mirable copier of the works of other 
masters,\more especially of Rafiaelle 
and Maratti ; and his paintings are 
at this day in very great esteem.-— 
Vasari, Pilk.. 

PIGNONE (Simone), an ItaUan 
historical painter, bom at Florence 
in 1614, and died in 1698, aged 84. 
He was first instrocted in the art of 
painting by Fabrizio Boschi, who 
taught him design; but he quitted 
that school to enter under the 
tuition of Passignano. Yet, though 
he made a considerable progress 
under that master, when he observed 
the taste of Francesco Furini, it so 
powerfully affected his imagination, 
by corresponding exactly with his 
own turn of mind, that he deter- 
mined to adhere to that style and 
manner in his subsequent designs. 
This was the only indiscreet and 
censurable point in the conduct of 
Pignone : for the peculiar taste of 
Furini consisted in designing naked 
figures, and in some of his pictures 
he was apt to expose with too great 
a licentiousness what modesty would 
have industriously concealed. He 
went to Venice to improve himself in 
colouring, and studied with great 
pleasure the tints of Titian, Albano, 
and Guide, in their naked figures. 
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which beat suited Lis own fancy ; but 
he determined principally to imitate 
the tender and lovely manner of the 
latter. However, after his return 
to Florence he altered the tone of 
colouring which he had assumed at 
Venice, and by a judicious and 
additional mixture of ultramarine, 
rendered his carnations much more 
delicate and beautiful, so that his 
works were universally admired and 
coveted, for the charming forms of 
his figures, for their being excel- 
lently disposed, and admirably co- 
loured. He painted a number of 
sacred subjects in an exquisite taste, 
which are estimated at a very large 
price, and preserved as curiosities in 
the cabinets of the Italian nobility. 
At the approach of the distemper of 
which he died, he expressed his 
strongest concern for having painted 
lascivious subjects, and died remark- 
ably penitent. — Vas., PUk. 

PIERING, a Tuscan painter, was 
bom about 1 500, of poor parents. 
He was brought up by a painter 
called Vaga, whose name he assumed. 
Rafiaelle employed him in several 
great works; and he ornamented 
the palace of the prince of Doria, at 
Genoa. He died in 1547. — Felibien, 
De Piles, 

PIETRO (Delia Francisca), an 
historical painter, bom at Florence 
about 1400. He was employed by 
Nicholas V. in painting the Vatican ; 
and wrote books on arithmetic and 
geometry Fiw., Pilk. 

PIGALLE (John Baptiste), a 
French sculptor, bom at Paris in 
1714, and died in 1785, aged 71. 
By the generosity of Couston, the 
Elder, he was enabled to visit Italy, 
where he studied the works of the 
greatest masters. On his return to 
France he executed several beautiful 
designs, as a Venus, which Louis 
XV. presented to the king of Prus- 
sia ; a statue of Mercury, another of 



Voltaire, and a fine one of bronze of 
Louis XV., who conferred on him 
the order of St. Michael. He was a 
chancellor of the Academy of Paint- 
ing at Paris. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

PILES (Roger de), a French 
painter, bom at Clameci in 1635, 
and died in 1709, aged 74. He was 
entered a student of the Sorbonne ; 
and in 1662 became a tutor of the 
son of the president Amelot, with 
whom he made a tour to Rome, where 
De Piles had ample opportunities for 
gratifying the taste which he pos- 
sessed for the fine arts. The younger 
Amelot being appointed ambassador 
to Venice, De Piles accompanied 
him as secretary. He afterwards 
attended him in the same capacity 
to Lisbon and Switzerland. In 1692 
he was sent by the minister to the 
Hague, as a picture dealer, but in 
fitct to negociate with those who 
were friends to France. The object 
of his mission being discovered, he 
was sent to prison, where he wrote 
his Lives of the Painters. Oii his 
return to France he obtained a pen- 
sion. He was a member of the Aca- 
demy of Painting. De Piles was a 
great admirer of Rubens, whom he 
imitated with success. Besides the 
above work he wrote an Abridgment 
of Anatdmy, adapted to painting and 
sculpture; a Course of Painting, and 
other pieces of merit on that subject. 
— D^Argenville, Moreri. 

PINAS (John), a Dutch histori- 
cal painter, bom at Haerlem about 
1596. In his native city he learned 
the first rudiments of the art of 
painting ; but he travelled to Italy, 
and studied for several years with 
Peter Lastman. His style of colour, 
ing was strong, and rather inclining 
to<y much to the deep brown or 
blackish tint; yet, in that manner 
of painting, he had many admirers; 
and some imagine that even Rem. 
brandt. in that respect, imitated the 
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style of Pinas. An extraordinary 
fine picture by this master is the 
History of Joseph sold by his Bre- 
thren, which is highly commended, 
as well for the design as for the 
good effect of the whole — D'Ar- 
genvillle, Pilk, 

PINAS (Jacob), the brother of 
John Pinas, bom also at Haerlem, 
in which city he was instructed in 
the principles of design and colour- 
ing, and continued there to follow 
his profession* As he had not the 
same opportunities of improving him- 
self, by visiting Italy, as his brother 
had done, he was in no degree equal 
to him ; but after John^s return to 
his own country, Jacob received con- 
siderable advantage from his direc- 
tions ; and his works, though inferior 
to those of John, were, nevertheless, 
very well esteemed. — Ibid. 

PINE (John). To this gentle- 
man, who was a native of England 
and a man of letters, we are indebted 
for several splendid and interesting 
works, for which he engraved many 
of the plates. The principal of them 
are the ceremonies used at the revi- 
val of the Order of the Bath by king 
George I. ; the prints firom the ta- 
pestry in the House of Lords, repre- 
senting the Destruction of the Spa- 
nish Armada ; a superb edition of 
Horace, the text engraved and illus- 
trated wth ancient bas-reliefs and 
gems. The Pastorals and Georgics 
of Virgil were publbhed by his son, 
after his death, ornamented in a 
similar manner, with a printed type. 
Mr. Pine also engraved a few por- 
traits, among which are an etching of 
himself, and a mezzotinto bust of 
Mr. Garrick, taken from a cast. — 
Sirutt. 

PINE (Robert Edge), an English 
painter, bom in 1742, and died in 
America in 1790. It is not known 
by whom he was instmcted ; but he 
gained the premium for t'le best 



historic design, given by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
in 1760, and again 1762. He after- 
wards practised as a portrait painter, 
and was considered a respectable co- 
lourist. In 1782 he exhibited a 
series of pictures of scenes from 
Shakspeare. — Strutt. 

PINTURICCHIO (Bernardino), 
an Italian historical and portrait- 
painter, bom at Perugia in 1454, 
and died in 1513, aged 59. He was 
a disciple of Pietro Perugino, who, 
in a few years, made him so con- 
siderable an artist, that he em- 
ployed him on many occasions as 
his assistant He principally painted 
history and grotesque ; but he also 
excelled in portraits, which he de- 
signed well, and coloured with a 
great deal of liveliness and nature. 
Among the number of his best por- 
traits are particularly noticed those 
of popes Pius II. and Innocent VIII., 
of Giulia Famese, Caesar Borgia, 
and Queen Isabella of Spain. He 
performed an abundance of works 
at Rome and other cities of Italy, 
and was much employed, though his 
manner was so singular, that it was 
not imitated by any of his contem- 
poraries; for he bestowed extraor- 
dinary care on the high finishing of 
his pictures, and endeavoured to add 
an unusual splendour to bis psunt- 
ings, by introducing a richness of 
gilding in several parts of the work, 
blended with ornaments of architec- 
ture in relievo, quite unsuitable to 
the true taste of elegant simplicity 
in a picture. And though such a 
style might afford pleasure to an 
injudicious eye, yet it must always 
disgust those who possess a more 
refined idea, and a more extensive 
knowledge of the art. The most 
memorable performance of Pintu- 
ricchio is the History of Pius II., 
painted in ten compartments in the 
library of Siena. In that under- 
' oa 2 o 
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taking Raffaelle, who was then a 
very young man, and bred under the 
same master as Pinturicchio, so far 
/assisted him, that he sketched many 
parts of the composition, and made 
cartoons of the most material inci- 
dents of the history for him. The 
last work in which he was engaged 
was a Nativity, for the monastery 
of St. Francis, at Siena; and the 
monks being desirous to accommo- 
djite him in the best manner, ap- 
propriated a chamber to his parti* 
cular use, where he might work 
without any interruption. But,' as 
Pinturicchio was natuially of a 
peevish and impetuous temper, he 
expressed great impatience to have 
the apartment entirely cleared, and 
insisted that every thing should be 
moved out of it. The monks, wil- 
ling to gratify him in all respects, 
removed all the furniture as expe- 
ditiously as possible, except one large 
old chest, almost decayed by time, 
which could not be moved from the 
spot without a probability of being 
broken to pieces. However, the 
positive painter insisted on its re- 
moval, and the monks had scarcely 
removed it from its place, when one 
of the fretted planks giving way, 
discovered a treasure of five hun- 
dred pieces of gold, which had lain 
there secreted for many years. The 
discovery proved an inexpressible 
joy to the monks, and an equal 
mortification to the artist, who being 
conscious that he lost the treasure 
by his own indiscreet obstinacy, be- 
came so tormented in his mind, and 
80 depressed in his spirits, that he 
siimved the transaction only for a 
very few months, and it was gene- 
rally supposed to have been the 
cause of his death. — Fiis., Pilk. 

PIOMBO, called VENEZIANO, 
(Sebastian Del), an Italian historical 
and portrait painter, bom at Venice 
in 1485, and died in 1547) aged 62. 



He learned the rudiments of the art 
from Giovanni Bellini ; but after- 
wards he became the disciple of 
Giorgione, whose beautiful style of 
colouring he carefully studied, and 
imitated it with the greatest success. 
The first attempts when he entered 
on his profession, were in portrait ; 
and the approbation he received 
afforded him so much encourage- 
ment, that at last he arrived at the 
utmost perfection in that branch of 
painting. He was not only admired 
for the strong resemblance of his 
pictures, but also for the sweetness 
of his manner of colouring, and the 
roundness and bold relief of his 
figures; in all which parts he so 
happily resembled Giorgione, that 
several of the portraits painted by 
Piombo were mistaken for those of 
his master. Nor could any artist bo 
more highly celebrated than he was 
for the portrait of Giulia Gonzaga, 
the favourite of cardinal Hippolito 
de Medici, which by all writers of 
that age was called a divine per- 
formance. No master of his time 
had a greater excellence in de- 
signing the heads and hands of his 
figures; and his draperies were na- 
tural, and exquisitely finished. As 
the reputation of Sebastian had ex- 
tended itself through inost parts of 
Italy, it procured him the friend- 
ship of Agostino Chigi, a rich mer- 
chant of Siena, who traded at Ve- 
nice J and by his persuasion Sebas- 
tian Was without any great difficulty 
prevailed on to accompany him to 
Rome. That city afforded him a 
new scene to display his talents; 
and as his style was soft and deli- 
cate, like that of Giorgione, and 
very different, in many respects,, 
from that which was usually prac- 
tised by tlie eminent artists of 
Rome at that period, his works, as 
well in fresco as in oil, were ex- 
ceedingly, admired. He distinguished 
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himself equally in history ^nd por- I 
trait ; and was allowed to have an 
exceeding good manner of design- 
ing, with a great deal of grace in | 
his airs and attitudes. His reputa- i 
tion was very much advanced hy 
the friendship which Michel Angelo | 
Buonarotti expressed for him. That ; 
famous artist favoured him on all , 
occasions, preferred him hefore all j 
the disciples of Raffaelle, and was ^ 
zealously active in his praise and . 
recommendation ; and as Raffaelle 
had painted the celebrated picture of j 
the Transfiguration, which was placed 
as an altar-piece in the church of St. 
Pietro, in Montorio, Michel Angelo 
advised Sebastian to paint a grand i 
composition of the Resurrection of I 
Lazarus, to stand in competition 
with the picture by Raffaelle. It was i 
affirmed that either to set the merit | 
of Kombo in the strongest point of i 
light, or, (what is more probable) i 
out of some degree of envy at the ' 
incontestible merit of Raffaelle, Buo- | 
narotti promoted the undertaking, 
and it was said that he even gave the 
design. "When the work was finish- 
ed, the abilities of Sebastian were 
confessed by the ablest connoisseurs; 
and though the wonderful composi- 
tion of the Transfiguration was ac- 
counted inimitable for design, expres- 
sion, and grace; yet the work of 
Piombo, even while compared with 
it, was exceedingly and universally 
admired, and, after the death of 
Raffaelle, he was considered as the 
best artist in Italy. He lived in the 
utmost esteem with pope Clement 
VII., whose portrait he drew with an 
amazing resemblance of life and na- 
ture; and he also painted the fa- 
mous satirist, Aretine, in an equal 
degree of perfection. That portrait 
was afterwards placed in the council- 
chamber of Arezzo, not only as an 
honour to the poet, but to the city 
which produced such a genius. But 



none of the pictures of this master 
seem to be mentioned with greater 
encomium than that of the Martyr- 
dom of St. Agatha, which he painted 
for the cardinal of Aragon, and was in 
the possession of the duke of Urbino. 
That painting is described as being 
beautifully designed, charmingly co- 
loured, and admirably finished ; and 
was accounted to be in no respect 
inferior to the best of Raffaelle, 
Titian, or any other of the great 
masters. He was the inventor of 
the art of painting upon walls with 
oil :* which, it is said, was by a 
plaster, composed of quick-lime, 
pitch,and mastich.— Vas.^Sandrart^ 
Pilk. 

PIPER (Francis), an English 
portrait painter, bom in Kent about 
1710. He was descended from a 
"Walloon family: and his fiither, 
having a plentiful estate, gave this, 
his eldest son, a liberal education, 
intending .him for a merchant ; but 
the inclination of Francis leading 
him wholly to designing, he could 
not fix on any particular business. 
The art which nature evidently 
formed him for engrossed all his 
time and thoughts ; and being of a 
gay facetious turn of mind, his man- 
ner was humorous and comical. 
He delighted in drawing ugly faces, 
and had such a talent for it, ^at, by 
a transient view of any remarkable 
face, male or female, that he met in 
the street, he would retain the like- 
ness so exact in his memory, that 
when he expressed it in the draught, 
the spectators, who knew the original, 
would have thought the person re- 
presented had sat several times for 
it. He drew several of the Grand 
Seignior's heads for Paul Rycautt's 
History of the Turks. He died in 
Aldermanburjin 1740, by a surgeon 
pricking an artery in bleeding him. — 
Walpole, Pilk. 

PIPPI called ROMANO, (Gi- 
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ulio), an Italian historical painter, 
bom at Rome in 1492, and died in 
1546, aged 54. " He is considered 
as the principal scholar of Raffaelle, 
his heir, and the continuator of his 
works, and as the head of a school 
himself. Whilst a pupil he followed 
less his master's delicacy than energy 
of character, and chiefly signalised 
himself in objects of war and battles, 
which he represented with equal 
spirit and erudition. As a designer, 
he commands the whole mechanism 
of the human body, and without 
fear of error, turns and winds it 
about to serve his purposes, but 
sometimes oversteps the modesty of 
nature. Vasari prefers his drawings 
to his pictures, as more full of that 
original fire which distinguishes his 
conception, and was apt to evaporate 
in the longer process of finish ; some 
have with better evidence objected 
to the character of his physiognomies, 
as more salacious than enamoured, 
less simple than vulgar, and often 
dismal and horrid, without being 
terrible. In colour, whether fresco 
or oil, his hand was as expeditious^ 
and his touch, especially in the for- 
mer, as decided, as his eye and choice 
were ungenial ; bricky lights, violet 
demi-tints, black shades, compose, in 
general, the raw opaque tone of his 
oil pictures, far diiOferent from that 
characteristic asperity which signsr 
lises the battle of Constantine, and 
was by N. Poussin admired as the 
proper tone of the subject. The 
style of his draperies is classic, but 
the arrangement of the folds gene- 
rally arbitrary and mannered; the 
hair and head-dresses of his women 
are always fiinciful and luxurious, 
but always arranged by taste, whilst 
those of the men frequently border 
on the grotesque. He came to 
Mantua, and there found antique 
treasures, of which the statues, 
busts, and basso-relievos, at present 



in the academy, are but insignificant 
remains. To the stores of the G<m- 
zaghi he added his own, rich in the 
designs of Raffaelle, and studies and 
plans from the antique ; for no de. 
signer ever possessed such industry 
with so much fire, so much consi- 
deration with such fecundity; or 
combined with equal rapidity such 
correctness, and with such profound 
knowledge in mythology and his- 
twry, that popularity and ease in 
treating it. The increased practice 
and the authority derived from the 
superintendence of the works left 
ur^nished by his master, established 
his reliance on himself, and the call 
of the Gonzaghi roused that loftiness 
of conception, and gave birth to those 
magnificent plans, from which Man- 
tua, and the wonders of the palace 
del T., as from enchantment rose. 
The palace del T. furnishing speci- 
mens in every class of picturesque 
imagery. Whatever be the dimen- 
sion, the subject, or the scenery, 
minute or colossal, simple or com- 
plex, terrible or pleasing, we trace a 
mind bent to surprise or to dazzle by 
poetic splendour ; but sure to strike 
by the originality of his conception, 
he often n^lects propriety in the 
conduct of his subjects, considered 
as a series ; and in the arrangement or 
choice of the connecting parts, hur- 
ried into extremes by the torrent of 
a fancy more lyric than epic, he dis- 
dains to fill the intermediate chasms, 
and often leaves the task of con- 
nection to the spectator. In the pa- 
lace del T. Giulio adopted the me- 
thod of his master. He prepared 
the cartoons, they were executed by 
his pupils, and he thoroughly re- 
touched, corrected, and gave the last 
finish to the pictures ; but, unfortu-^ 
nately, his master strokes have been 
covered again by modem pencils: 
and the fable of Psyche, the Allego- 
ries of Human Life, and the Giants 
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storming Heaven, exhibit now in- 
deed his composition and design, but 
not his hand." — Fusdi. 

PIRANESI (John Baptist), an 
Italian architect and engraver, bom 
at Venice. He was remarkable for 
a bold and free style of etching, 
which he generally drew upon the 
plate at once. He died in 1778. 
His engravings consist of 15 vols, 
folio. His daughter, Laura Piranesi, 
who died in 1785, engraved views in 
the manner of her father. She had 
also two brothers who were good en- 
gravers. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

PITAU (Nicholas), an engraver 
of Antwerp, who displayed great ta- 
lents by his engravings of the Holy 
Family, after Raffiielle. He also 
executed some fine portraits, particu- 
larly one of St. Francis de Sales. 
He died in 1671, aged 38.— iVbwu. 
Diet. Hist. 

PITTERI (Giovanni Marco), an 
Italian designer and engraver, bom 
at Venice in 1703. He was a pupil 
of Gio. Antonio Faldoni, but he did 
not adopt the style of his instructor. 
His plates are executed in a very 
singular manner, by single strokes, 
but diflFerent from the method prac- 
tised by Mellan. His strokes run 
from the top to the bottom, and his 
shadows are produced by strengthen- 
ing them as the occasion requires. 
The effect he produced by this 
whimsical operation is neither un. 
pleasant, nor unharmonious ; and 
his prints possess considerable merit. 
He engraved several plates for the 
collection of the Dresden Gallery, 

and others, after various masters 

Strutt. I 

PLAAS (David Vander), a Dutch | 
portrait-painter, bom at Amsterdam ; 
in 1647, and died in 1704, aged 57. i 
He had a manner of painting that | 
was very singular. He spent several | 
years in Italy, and particularly i 



studied Titian, whose works he made 
his model ; and in his style he seem, 
ed desirous to imitate the effect pro- 
duced by the colouring of that emi- 
nent artist, though he attempted it 
by a very different manner of pencil, 
ling, for he laid on his colours with 
a strong body, and by a proper skill 
in the chiaro-scuro, his lights and 
shadows were so placed as to pro- 
duce a lively and natural effect, 
without breaking the masses, or 
mixing his colours together. This 
method not only gave more force to 
his figures, but it also preserved his 
colours from fading, and gave them 
a lasting beauty. Undoubtedly his 
pictures could not admit of a near 
inspection; but when viewed at a 
competent distance, they have the 
appearance of life and nature. The 
picture which is mentioned as one of 
his most capital performances is the 
portrait of the renoi^ned admiral 
Van Tromp, in which there is a fine 
expression of the fortitude of soul, 
the spirit, fire, and resolute boldness 
of that great officer. — Houb.j Pilk. 
PLACE (Francis), a gentleman 
of Yorkshire, who painted and etch- 
ed for his amusement. He also did 
several portraits in mezzotinto, par- 
ticularly that of archbishop Sterne, 
and Henry Gyles, a glass-painter of 
York. His prints are very scarce. 
He died in 1 758.— Granger.Strutt. 
PLATTEN, called IL MON- 
TAGNA (Matthew Van), a land- 
scape painter, bom at Antwerp about 
1600. He leamed the principles of 
design and colouring in his native 
city; but visited several parts of 
Italy, to refine his taste of design by 
studying nature, and making accurate 
observations on the works of the best 
masters. He resided for a long time 
at Florence, along with John Asslyn, 
who was known there by the name 
of Crabbatje, and was a painter of 
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extraordinary merit. Van Flatten 
was admirable in describing sea 
calms, and the reflection of bodies 
on a transparent surface; and was 
equally happy in representing storms 
on land or water ; in his land storms 
especially, the skies, clouds, and 
trees, were wonderfully expressive of 
true nature. His landscapes are re- 
markable for their lovely situations^ 
for their perspective truth, for the 
beauty of his distances, for those 
elegant pieces of architecture which 
he introduced, and for their colour- 
ing, which was extremely pleasing 
and natural Hovb.^ PUk. 

PO (Pietro del), an Italian pain- 
ter and engraver, bom at Palermo 
about 1610. He studied under 
Domenichino, during that celebrated 
painter*s residence in that city. He 
painted some pictures for the churches 
at Palermo, and afterwards visited 
Rome, where, among other works, 
he painted a picture of S.Leone, for 
Madonna di Constantinopoli. We 
have several etchings by this artist, 
some of which he has finished with 
the graver. They are not so cor- 
rectly designed as might have been 
expected, from the school in which 
he was educated. — Strutt. 

POELEMBURG (ComeUus), a 
Dutch landscape and historical pain- 
ter, bom at Utrecht in 1 586, and 
died in 1660, aged 74. He became 
the disciple of Abraham Bloemart ; 
but he quitted that master as soon 
as he had made a reasonable profi- 
ciency in the art, and travelled to 
Rome. His first determination was 
to imitate the manner of Elsheimer, 
but he found himself so affected 
while he contemplated the works of 
Rafiaelle, that he resolved on en- 
deavouring to imitate the grace of 
that incomparable master, particu- 
larly in the naked. He studied with 
advantage some of RaflOaelVs excel- 



lencies ; but he did not sufficiently 
attend to that part which constitutes 
his highest merit, which was design. 
He formed for himself a style that 
was entirely new, and in many re- 
spects preferable to the Flemish 
gusto ; but it did not resemble the 
style of any Italian master, except 
in the ruins of the antique buildings 
with which he adomed his land- 
scapeS) and which he had with great 
care copied after nature. He sax^ 
passed all his contemporaries in the 
delicacy of his touch, in the sweet- 
ness of his colouring, and in the 
choice of agreeable objects and situa. 
tions. His skies are clear, light, aAd 
transparent ; his back-grounds om&. 
mented often with the vestiges of 
magnificent Roman edifices, which 
always contribute to the harmony of 
the whole composition ; and his 
female figures, which he generally 
represented naked, are beautiful and 
elegant forms. His greatest excel- 
lence appeared in the small pictures 
of his hand, for in the larger size he 
is not so deserving of commenda. 
tion. The Italians were exceedingly 
pleased with the works of Poelem- 
burg ; and some of the cardinals at 
Rome, of the finest taste, attended 
him fi-equently while he was paint, 
ing, to observe his manner of work- 
ing, and expressed their admiration 
in the strongest terms. It was not 
without great regret that he left 
Rome to return to his own country ; 
though he afterwards found cause to 
be well pleased with the honours he 
received from the grand duke of 
Florence, and the respect shown to 
him in every city through which he 
travelled, as well as in his native 
city Utrecht ; for, not long after his 
arrival, Rubens paid him a friendly 
visit ; and having expressed a singu- 
lar pleasure in examining the works 
of Poelemburg, so highly esteemed 
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them, that he at the same time ad- 
vanced the fortune and reputation 
of that i^rtist. By king Charles I. 
he was invited to the court of Lon- 
don, where he painted many curious 
pictures, for which he was nobly 
recompensed ; and that monarch en- 
deavoured earnestly to induce him 
to continue in England; but his 
fondness for his own country pre- 
vailed over all other considerations^ 
and he returned to Utrecht, where 
he acquired an affluent fortune, and 
lived in universal esteem. Several 
very eminent artists procured him 
to paint the figures in their works, 
particularly Steenwyck and Kierings : 
and the excellent perspectives of the 
former are sometimes rendered still 
more estimable by the pencil of 
Poelemburg. The genuine works 
of this master are exceeding scarce ; 
but his disciple John Vander Lis 
imitated his manner so successfully, 
that the paintings of Lis are very 
often taken for the works of his mas- 
ter Houb., D*AryenviUe. 

POERSON (Charles Francis), a 
French historical and portrait pain- 
ter, bom at Paris in 1653, and died 
in 1725, aged 72. He was a disciple 
of Noel Coypel, by whose instruction 
he proved a considerable painter in 
history as well as portrait. His pro- 
mising talents procured him the 
countenance and protection of M. 
Mansard, by whose recommendation 
he was introduced to the court of 
Lewis XIY., and appointed to paint 
the portrait of that monarch; in 
which he succeded so well that he 
was honoured with the order of St. 
Lazarus. By the fovour of his pa- 
tron, who had conceived a very high 
opinion of the merit of Poerson, he 
was employed at the Hospital of the 
Invalids ; but when the work was 
nearly finished, it did not appear to 
the best juc^es a commendable per- 
tormance, either as to the composi- 



tion or execution, nor equal to what 
was expected from the character of 
the artist. For that reason Man- 
sard caused it to be entirely defaced, 
to quiet the spleen of the multitude 
of artists, who were very loud and 
severe in their censures. It cer- 
tainly must have been a signal mor- 
tification to the artist, to observe so 
general a contempt of his work; 
but he had a much greater mortifi- 
cation, when he saw Bon Boulogne, 
who had lately accomplished his 
studies at Rome, undertake the same 
work, and succeed in it with univer- 
s'<il applause. However, his protec- 
tor Mansard fvmd out the means 
somewhat to raise his spirits from 
their dejection, by prevjdHng on the 
king of France to appoint him direc- 
tor of the French academy at Rome; 
which station he filled with great 
honour, and died prince of the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, to which he was 
elected on the death of Carlo Marat- 
ti in 171$.— -D'ArgenviUe, PUk. 

POILLY (Francis, the Elder). 
This eminent French engraver was 
bom at Abbeville in 1622. He was 
the son of a goldsmith and engraver, 
who instmcted him in the rudiments 
of the art. He afterwards went to 
Paris, where he became a pupil of 
Peter Daret, under whom he re- 
mained three years, and afterwards 
visited Rome, where he adopted the 
fine style of Cornelius Bloemart as 
his model. During a residence of 
seven years he greatly improved 
his design, and engraved several 
plates after the works of the great 
Italian masters. On his return to 
Paris, he distinguished himself as 
one of the most celebrated engravers 
of his country. His plates are exe- 
cuted entirely with the graver, which 
he handled with uncommon firmness 
and dexterity. The correctness of 
his design corresponds with the 
beauty of his burin, and there is a 
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fine expression in his hea&s. Though 
he had the assistance of some ahle 
pupils, it is surprising that he could 
have finished so many plates, in a 
manner that required hoth time and 
patience — StnUt. 

POILLY (Nicholas, the Younger). 
He was the younger hrother of 
Francis Poilly, horn at Ahheville in 
] 626. He was instructed in the art 
of engraving hy his brother, and 
executed several plates in the style 
of his brother, which, though inferior 
to those of Francis, possess con- 
siderable merit. He executed seve- 
ral prints of portraits and historical 
subjects, executed with the graver, 
in a neat clear manner. — Strutt. 

POILLY (John Baptist). He 
was the son and pupil of the preced- 
ing artist, bom at Paris in 1669. 
Having made some progress in en- 
graving under his father, he went to 
Rome, where he studied some years. 
On his return to Paris he executed 
several plates, by which he gained 
considerable reputation, and was 
made a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1714. His style of engrav- 
ing differs greatly from that of his 
father or his uncle. He forwarded 
his plates with the point, and finished 
them with the graver, in a pleasing 
and picturesque style. His drawing 
is generally correct, and there is a 
fine expression in his heads. — 
Strutt. 

POLLAJUOLO (Pietro), an Ita- 
lian historical painter, horn at Flo- 
rence in 1428, and died in 1498, 
aged 70. He became a disciple of 
Andrea del Castagna; he rendered 
himself considerable, and was in 
great reputation for his performances 
in oil colours, and distingm'shed him- 
self for portrait painting as well as 
• for history. He painted in parti- 
cular the portraits of Poggio, who 
wrote the history of Florence, and 
of many of the nobility, in a size as 



large as life, which procured him the 
greatest applause. Among the his- 
torical subjects which he executed 
are mentioned some of the Labours 
of Hercules, painted in the Medicean 
palace. His brother Antonio was 
also an excellent painter. — Moreri. 

POLYCLETUS, a sculptor of 
Sicyone, in the Peloponnesus, who 
lived B. C. 232, and was considered 
the first of artists, Phidias being es- 
teemed the second. It is reported 
that Polycletus, by way of convict- 
ing the critics, exhibited a statue for 
public animadversion, offering to cor- 
rect the faults that should be noticed. 
On producing it a second time, 
amended exactly according to the 
errors which had been pointed out, 
he placed by it another, formed ac- 
cording to his own judgment. The 
observers unanimously approved this 
last, and censured the former, on 
which Polycletus said, " That which 
you condemn is your own work; 
that which you admire is mine,* — 
P/in. Nat, Hist. 

POLYGNOTUS, a Greek pain- 
ter of Rhodes, who is celebrated for a 
picture of the battle of Marathon, 
which was fixed on a portico at 
Athens, and is said to have resisted 
the effects of the weather for many 
centuries. Pliny and Quintilian 
speak highly of his powers. — Plin. 
Nat, Hist. 

POND (Arthur),an English pain- - 
ter and engraver, who resided in 
London about the year 1740. He 
painted portraits both in oil and in 
crayons, and contributed greatly to 
the encourageipent of the arts. In 
conjunction with George Knapton, 
he published the collection of heads 
of distinguished persons, engraved by 
Houbraken and Vertue, and other 
interesting undertakings. Among 
others, they engraved a set of 
ninety-five plates, from the drawings 
of the great Italian masters, in imi« 
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tation of the originalB, Tirhich are 
executed with taste and spirit. lie 
also executed a set of twenty-five 
caricatures, after Cavaliere Ghezzi, 
and other masters. He also etched 
seyeral portraits, in a style resem- 
bling that of Rembrandt. — Strvit. 

PONTE, caUed IL BASSANO 
(Jacopo), an Italian historical and 
landscape painter, born at Bassano in 
1510, and died in 1592, aged 82. 
His father dying when he was young, 
he travelled to Venice, and was em- 
ployed in drawing from the designs 
of ParmegianO) and taking copies 
from the works of Bonifazio and 
Tiziano. He fixed his residence at 
Bassano, a small opulent town sur- 
rounded by a picturesque country, 
abounding in cattle and pasture, 
wliich afforded ample scope for the 
fruitful genius of Jacopo. In his 
early years he painted historical 
pictures in a grand style. Vasari 
mentions one he painted on the front 
of the house of Michieli, the sub- 
ject is, Sampson slaying the Philis- 
tines, which has been deemed not 
unworthy the pencil of Michel 
Angelo. The banquet of Martha 
and the Pharisee ; the Prodigal Son; 
Noah's Ark ; the Return of Jacob ; 
the Annunciation to the Shepherds ; 
the Queen of Sheba; the Three 
Magi ; the Seizure of Christ ; and 
his Deposition from the Cross, by 
t )rchlight ; compose his sacred sub- 
jects. But his favourite subjects 
were, markets of cattle, or metal 
ware, rustic employments relative to 
the four seasons; kitchens, with a 
display of loaded shelves, stocked 
larders, &c. Ponte having been 
blessed with a family of fine chil- 
di*en (principally daughters), they 
served as models for his figures, and 
he frequently introduced them. — 
Vasan, Pilk, 

PONTIUS (Paul), an emment 
Flemish engraver, bom at Antwerp 



about the year 1596.' He was in- 
structed in the art of engntving by 
Lucas Vostermans ; but he improved 
his design by the advice and friend- 
ship of Rubens, from whose works 
he engraved many admirable plates. 
Few artists have equalled him in the 
correct and faithful delineation of his 
model ; and in the character and ex- 
pression of his figures, he appears to 
have possessed himself of the mind 
of Rubens. He was not less suc- 
cessful in the fine portraits he has 
engraved after Vandyck, in which 
he seems to have adapted his style 
to the particular character of the 
person represented. His plates are 
executed with the graver in a clear 
bold style ; and, though he did not 
possess the facility of Bolswert, or 
the delicacy of Vostermans, his 
plates will ever be esteemed among 
the ablest productions of the Flemish 
artists. The following are after 
Rubens: — Susanna and the Elders; 
The Adoration of the Shepherds; 
the Murder of the Innocents, in two 
sheets; the Presentation in the 
Temple ; Christ bearing his Cross ; 
the Crucifixion, with Angels, one of 
which is overcoming Sin and Death ; 
the dead Christ, supported by the 
Virgin, with Mary Magdalen, St. 
Francis, and other figures, very 
fine; the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost; the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin ; the Virgin suckling the Infiint; 
St. Roche interceding with Christ 
for the persons afflicted with the 
Pl^ue, very fines Thomyris cans, 
ing the head of Cyrus to be put into 

a vessel of blood, ^n« Strutt 

PONTORMO (Jacopo), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Pontormo 
in 1493, and died in 1556, aged 63. 
The real name of this artist was 
Carrucci, but he was better known 
by the name of Pontormo. He was 
first a disciple of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and afterwards successively to Marl. 
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otto, Albertinelli, and Pietro di 
Cosimo; but after some time he 
placed himself under Andrea del 
Sarto. At nineteen years of age he 
commenced business for himself, and 
followed his studies so successfully, 
that Michel Angelo said of him 
that "he would raise painting to 
the skies.'' The grand duke of 
Tuscany engaged Pontormo to paint 
the chapel of St. Laurence, at Flo- 
rence, which occupied him eleven 
years ; but by endeavouring to imi- 
tate too servilely the manner of 
Michel Angelo Buonarotti, and 
Raf!iEielle, he completely failed ; and 
this last effort fell far short of his 
earlier productions.— .^De Piles, 

POOL (Matthew), a Dutch en- 
graver, bom at Amsterdam about 
the year 1670. He was instructed 
in the art at Paris, and on his return 
to Holland, engraved several plates 
after various masters, in a style re- 
sembling Bernard Picart. — Strutt. 

PORBUS,caUedthe OLD(Peter), 
a Flemish historical and portrait 
painter, bom at CU)uda in 1510, and 
died in 1583, aged 73. He spent 
the greatest part of his life, at 
Bruges, where he was educated and 
instmcted in the art of painting. He 
was very successful in historical 
compositions, and also very eminent 
in portrait, in which style his most 
capital picture (according to Van 
Mander) was the portrait of the 
Duke of Alen^on. — £> *ArgenviUe. 

PORBUS, called the YOUNG 
(Francis), a Flemish painter of 
landscapes and cattle, bom at Brages 
in 1540, and died in 1580, aged '40. 
He received his first instruction irom 
his father Peter Porbus ; but after- 
wards he was the disciple of Francis 
Floris, under whom his proficiency 
was so great, that Francis used fre- 
quently to compliment him so far as 
to call him his master. And in 
reality he far excelled Floris in 



colouring, as he also proved superior 
to his fiither in every branch of his 
profession. He painted all kinds of 
animals extremely well, and in his 
landscapes he was so exact, that 
every species of fruit or forest trees 
might readily be distinguished. 
However, his greatest excellence 
consisted in portrait, which he paint- 
ed with life, spirit, and strong re- 
semblance. — De Plies, D''Argen' 
viUe. 

PORBUS (Francis), a Flemish 
portrait painter, bom at Bruges in 
1570, and died in 1622, aged 52. 
He was the son of Francis Porbus, 
(called the Young,) and acquired 
the knowledge of painting from his 
father; but in some years he sur- 
passed him in several branches of 
his art He travelled through dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, and fixed at 
last at Paris, as he there found an 
encouragement for portrait painting 
equal to his wish; he gave his 
figures a good expression, and dis- 
posed his draperies with a noble sim- 
plicity. In the historical subjects 
which he designed he was remark- 
ably correct ; and in all his works 
he showed a very pleasing and com- 
mendable tone of colouring. His 
own poi*trait, painted by himself^ is 
honoured with a place in the Floren- 
tine Gallery; and in the collection of 
the French king are still preserved 
the portraits of Henry IV. and Mary 
de Medicis, by this master. And 
in the church of the abbey of St. 
Martin, at Toumay, there is a Cra- 
dfixion, painted by Porbus, which 
is very highly commended.— X)^ 
PUes^ D^Argenville. 

PORPORATI ( ), an Italian 

engraver, bom at Turin about 1740. 
He went to Paris when he was very 
young, and became a pupil of Beau- 
varlet, under whom he made great 
progress, and acquired considerable 
celebrity by his first productions, in 
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the neat finished style of his instruc- 
tor. In 1773, he was made a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy at Paris, 
and engraved, for his plate of recep- 
tion, Susanna and the Elders, after 
Santerre. He had executed several 
fine plates, when he ]:etumed to 
Turin. We have the following 
prints by him, some of which are 
executed in a finished and beautiful 
style : — Abraham sending away 
Hagar; Tancred and Clorinda; 
Herminia asking shelter of a^ Shop- 
herd; Cupid in meditation; the 
Death of Abel; Venus caressing 
Cupid ; Jupiter and Leda. — Strutt. 

PORRO (Girolamo), an Italian 
engraver on wood and copper, born 
at Padua about the year 1520. He 
executed the plates for the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, published at 
Venice in 1548. He also engraved, 
in a tasteful and delicate style, the 
vignettes, amounting to nearly one 
liundred, for a book entitled, Im- 
pressi degli Uomini iUustri, by 
Camillo Camilli. His last work 
was a set of wood cuts for the Fune- 
raU degli Antichi^ by Tommaso 
Partacchi, published at Venice in 
159l.—StrutL 

POST (Francis), a Flemish land- 
scape painter, bom at Haerlem in 
1647, and died in 1680, aged 33. 
He was the son of John Post, a 
painter on glass, who taught him 
design and colouring ; and he prac- 
tised under the inspection of his 
fisither, till he was sufficiently quali- 
fied to appear with credit in his 
profession. He had a brother who 
was an expert architect, and for some 
years had been retained in the ser- 
vice of prince Maurice of Nassau ; 
and by his recommendation Francis 
was also employed by that prince, 
and went in his train to the West 
Indies. There he sketched the 
most extraordinary views of that 
country aftw nature, and, at his 



return to Holland, he scarce ever 
painted on any other subject. His 
works, in his life-time, were* greatly 
admired, not only on account of the 
novelty of his scenery, but the man- 
ner of treating. The situations in 
his landscapes are generally agreable 
and well chosen ; his skies are clear, 
and his distanceii remarkably blue ; 
his figures have no great elegance in 
their forms, nor have they correct- 
ness of outline ; but they fill their 
places with propriety, and they 
show the dress, manners, sports, em- 
ployments, or amusements of the 
natives of those countries very dia. 
tinctly. In most of his pictures the 
plants, trees, fruits, fishes, and wild 
as well as tame animals are described 
with truth and natute; his trees are 
touched freely, and some of them 
are loose, and finished with a 
masterly pencil ; but all of them 
have a true resemblance to the 
models firom which they were de- 
signed : the effect of the whole is, 
however, sometimes impeded by 
fore-grounds too dark, and verdure 
too glaringly green. — Hovb., PUk. 
POTTER (Paul), a Dutch land- 
scape painter, bom at Enkhuysen in 
1625, and died in 1654, aged 29. 
He learned the principles of paint- 
ing firom his father, Peter Potter, 
who was but a moderate artist ; yet, 
by the power of an enlarged genius 
and uncommon capacity, which he 
discovered even in his infancy, his 
improvement was so extraordinary, 
that he was considered as a prodigy, 
and appeared an expert master in 
his profession at the age of fifteen. 
His subjects were landscapes, with 
different animals, but principally 
cows, oxen, sheep, and goats, which 
he painted in the highest perfection. 
His colouring is soft, agreeable, and 
transparent, and appears to be true 
nature; his touch is free, and ex- 
ceedingly delicate, and las outline 
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very correct. His skies, trees, and 
distances, show a remarkable free- 
dom of*hand, and a masterly ease 
and negligence ; but his animals are 
exquisitely finished, and touched 
with abundance of spirit. He is 
esteemed one of the best painters of 
the Low Countries, not only for the 
delicacy of his pencil, but for exact 
imitation of nature, which he inces- 
santly studied, and represented in a 
lovely manner. His only amuse- 
ment was walking into the fields; 
and even that amusement he so 
managed, as to make it conduce to 
the advancement of his knowledge 
in the art; for he always sketched 
every scene and object on the spot, 
and afterwards composed his sub- 
jects from his drawings ; frequently 
he etched those sketches, and the 
pnnts are deservedly very estimable. 
The paintings of Potter are exceed- 
ingly coveted, and bear a high price ; 
because, besides their intrinsic merit, 
the artist having died young, and 
not painted a great number of pic- 
tures, they are now scarcely to be 
procured at any rate. One land- 
scape, which originally he painted 
for the countess of Solms, was 
afterwards sold (as Houbraken 
affirms) to Jacob Van Hoeck for 
two thousand florins. The correct- 
ness of the animals of Potter, in 
their various actions and attitudes, 
the natural verdure of his trees, and 
the careless manner of his leafing, 
are sufficient marks of the genuine 

works of that master Houb., Pilk. 

POUSSIN (Nicolo), a celebrated 
French historical painter, bom at 
Andely, in Normandy, in 1594, and 
died in 1665, aged 71. He received 
his first instructions in the art of 
painting from Ferdinand Elle, a 
portrait painter, for a few months, 
but afterwards he spent about a 
month with KAUemant ; yet finding 
both these artists incapable of in- 



structing him in a manner suitable 
to those elevated ideas he had con- 
ceived of the art, he applied himself 
to study after the works of such 
masters as were confessedly of the 
first rank. By these means his im- 
provement was so considerable that 
it procured him some employment ; 
but as his utmost ambition was to 
see Rome, he hastened as much as 
possible to finish a few paintings in 
which he was engaged, and imme- 
diately travelled to Italy. Sandrart 
says he began his studies at Rome in 
1622, in the twenty-eighth year of 
his age; and other very authentic 
writers affirm that hi# arrival in Rome 
was in 1624, when he was thirty. 
But in that city he had many diffi- 
culties to contend with, by the death 
of his principal friend the Cavaliere 
Marino. He applied himself, how- 
ever, with redoubled industry to his 
studies, and copied several of the 
works of Titian, which for a time 
improved his style of colouring ; and 
also attentively observed the excel- 
lences of Raffiielle and Domenichino; 
from whose works, assisted by his 
taste for the antique, he imbibed that 
correct taste of design, and that truth 
of expression, which animate and 
adorn all his compositions. He in- 
deed devoted almost his whole at- 
tention to the antique statues and 
bas-reliefs, which appeared to him 
more worthy of curious and critical 
observation than the finest eflForts of 
modem genius in painting; for he 
seemed persuaded that every^^grace 
and beauty of the human form was 
comprised in those ancient sculp- 
tures, which have justly been the 
admiration of the judicious in all 
subsequent ages. The first subjects 
he painted were bacchanalians, satyrs, 
and nymphs, which he introducedin 
his landscapes, the stories being prin- 
cipally taken from Ovid; and he 
enriched his scenes with elegant 
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buildings, which he deseed after 
those mi^nificent edifices which are 
in Rome and its environs. But af- 
terwards his subjects were sometimes 
taken from the sacred history, and 
oftener from the Greek and Roman ; 
in which he always observed the 
costume strictly, with an equal de- 
gree of judgment and learning. As 
he had been exceedingly struck with 
the works of Titian at his first going 
to Rome, he endeavoured to imitate 
his colouring; but when once he 
gave himself up to an enthusiastic 
admiration of Raffaelle and the an- 
tique, he altered his toire of colour 
entirely, and lost all that warmth in 
bis carnations which appeared in his 
early productions. His invention 
was as happy as it was lively, and he 
designed with spirit and correctness ; 
though he was not always happy in 
the disposition of his figures, which 
too often were distributed in the same 
line, by his want of studying the 
chiaro-scuro as he ought. ' In per- 
spective and architecture he was per- 
fectly accomplished, if^liich enabled 
him to give an air of grandeur to his 
landscapes that captivates the most 
judicious. The scenes and ntuations 
of his landscapes are excessively 
pleasing, and they receive a peculiar 
beauty from the novelty of the ob- 
jects he introduces, from the variety 
of his trees, builcBngs, and other or- 
namental incidents ; every part being 
lightly and delicately touched, and 
exhibiting at once great truth and 
equal judgment. By this superior 
fondness for the antique, the histo- 
rical compositions of Poussin are 
very correct ; and the airs and atti- 
tudes of his figures are generally 
beautiful, though not always grace- 
ful ; but, by his neglecting to study 
nature with a proportionable atten. 
tion, his airs and attitudes want that 
variety which perpetually entertains 
and delights us. The colouring of 



Pous»n did not in any degree cor- 
respond with his other powers in the 
art; it is cold, feeble, and h&rd, and 
more similar to the marble of those 
antiques which he rapturously ad- 
mired than to the carnations of na- 
ture, or the fleshy tints of other emi- 
nent psdnters. And either from his 
being unacquainted with the true 
principles of colouring, or despising 
the art ofcolouring in comparison with 
design, he seems never even to have 
endeavoured to alter his style in that 
respect, though he could not but 
feel the force of the colouring of 
Titian and Guide. At his return to 
Rome from Paris, whither he had 
been honourably invited by Louis 
XIII., he painted for the prince 
Justiniani an historical picture re- 
presenting Herod's Cruelty, an ad- 
mirable composition, in which he 
gave to every character such an ex- 
pression as could not but excite pity 
and terror in every beholder. And 
he afterwards finished the celebrated 
pictures of the Seven Sacraments of 
the Romish Church, on which he 
bestowed the labour of several years. 
Sandrart asserts that Poussin painted 
those designs more than once, as 
there is one undoubted original set 
of them at Rome, and another at 
Paris. After perfecting that expen- 
sive work, he designed the applauded 
history of Germanicus dying, which 
is well known to every lover of the 
art. At St. Germain's the altar- 
piece representing the Last Supper 
is of the hand of Poussin. The de- 
sign is noble, the composition in the 
highest degree accurate, the expres- 
sion strong add elegant, and the 
whole full of spirit. In the gallery 
of the Prince della Torre, at Naples, 
are to be seen the Annunciation and 
the Flight into Egypt, both of them 
excellent for the composition, ex- 
pression, and beauty of design ; but, 
in respect of the colouring, defective. 
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like his other works. None of the 
designs of Poussin have been more 
universally admired than that of 
Germanicus; and if he hftd never 
painted another picture, he would 
have gained immortal honour hj 
that alone. He never engaged in 
grand works, but confined himself to 
easel pictures, for which he had a 
perpetual demand ; and his method 
was, to fix the price expected for 
each on the back of the picture, which 
was readily paid. There is a re- 
markable difference in the perform- 
ances of Nicolo Poussin ; for many 
of those which he executed in the 
declining years of his life are much 
inferior to those performed in his 
prime and middle period. The same 
taste, and the same genius, appear in 
all; but the handling discovers an 
unsteadiness that is not observable 
in his earlier works, as if he conti- 
nued to paint when his hand was 
unequal to his genius. But, upon 
the whole, he is allowed to have 
been an admirable artist; and the 
immense price which his pictures 
produce in every part of Europe is 
an incontestible proof of his estab- 
lished merit DePUes^ D^Argen- 

ville. 

POUSSIN, or DUGHET ( Cas- 
par), a celebrated French landscape 
painter, bom at Paris in 1600, and 
died in 1663, aged 63. He travelled 
to Rome at an early age, not only 
from having a strong desire to visit 
his sister, who was married to 
Nicolo Poussin, but likewise out of | 
a love to the art of painting, for 
which he very early discovered an ' 
apt genius. Sandrar* says, that Gas- 
par was employed at first only to 
prepare the palette, pencils, and 
colours, for Nicolo ; but by the in- 
structive precepts and excellent ex- 
ample of that eminent master, he 
became so great a proficient that he 
gradually rose into the highest repu- 



tation. While he continued at Rome 
he changed his name, assuming that 
of his brother-in-law and benefiEu:tor ; 
and he is known by no other name 
at this day than that of Gaspar 
Poussin. Undoubtedly he is one of 
the most celebrated painters of land, 
scapes that ever appeared ; and it is 
generally thought no painter ever 
studied nature to better purpose, or 
represented the effect of land storms 
more happily, than Gaspar; every 
tree showed a proper and natural de- 
gree of agitation, every leaf is in mo- 
tion. His scenes are always beau- 
tifully chosen, as also are the sites 
of his buildings ; and those buildings 
have a pleasing effect, by the mixture 
of simplicity and elegance. His dis- 
tances recede from the eye with 
abundance of perspective beauty; 
his grounds are charmingly broken ; 
and his figures, trees, and other ob- 
jects are so judiciously placed, and 
proportioned to the distance, as to 
create a most agreeable deception. 
He had a free and delicate manner 
of pencilling, and was excee<Ungly 
expeditious in his work, for his ima- 
gination was scarcely more ready to 
invent than his hand to execute; 
and it is confidently reported by 
authentic writers, that he finished a 
large landscape, and inserted all the 
requisite figures, within the compass 
of one day. By some connoisseurs 
it had been observed that the pictures 
of Gaspar have sometimes too great 
a verdure ; that his masses are often 
too much of one colour; and that 
frequently there is too much black 
in the foregrounds of some of his 
compositions; but, notwithstanding 
the imputations of such small im- 
peifections, his paintings are always 
truly beautiful. Gaspar had three 
manners in his paintings, which are 
distinguishable without any great 
nicety. The first was rather dry ; 
and the last, though agreeable, was 
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unequal to those of his middle time. 
But his second manner was, by many 
degrees, his best, as it was more 
simple, and more learned ; and his 
colouring appeared so lovely, so 
firesh, so full of truth and nature, 
that no eye can behold one of his 
landscapes of that period without 
feeling a rapturous degree of admira- 
tion. He designed human figures 
but very indifferently, and for that 
reason he frequently prevailed on 
Nicolo to paint them for him ; and 
they were always introduced with 
the utmost propriety and judgment. 
No commendation can be bestowed 
on the works of Gaspar that can 
seem superior to their desert; and 
the exceeding great prices thay afford 
show us that they are deservedly ad- 
mired in every nation where the art 
of painting is either cultivated or 
understood D''Argenville, Pilk. 

POUSSIN, or DUGHET (John). 
He was the younger brother of the 
preceding artist, bom at Rome, about 
the year 1615, and was taught the 
elements of design by his relative 
Nicholas Poussin. His first pursuit 
was painting, but not succeeding to 
his expectation, he afterwards de- 
voted himself to engraving, in which 
he never reached any great degree 
of perfection. His best prints are 
engraved after the works of Nicholas 
Poussin Strutt. 

POWLE (George), an English 
engraver, who flourished about 1776. 
He was a pupil of Worlidge, and has 
engraved some portraits in his style, 
among which is that of Sir Robert 
Berkeley, Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench Strutt. 

POZZI (Rocco), an Italian artist, 
who flourished about the year 1750. 
He engraved several of the plates 
for the Museo Fiorentino, and exe- 
cuted some of the prints for the 
Antiquities of Herculaneum, pub- 
liehed at Naples.— 5^rMr#. 



POZZO (Andrea), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Trent in 1 642, 
and died 1709, aged 67. He be- 
came a painter by the application of 
his own powers, rather than the di- 
rections of any master ; he acquired 
colour by intense study at Venice, 
and improved his design at Rome. 
His pictures at Genoa and Torino 
show that he aspired, and with suc- 
cess, at the tone of Rubens. Though 
his oil pictures in Italy are few, and 
often neither sufficiently finished, 
nor equally rendered in their parts, 
the whole together always show the 
master. Such was the surprising 
celerity of his execution, that in four 
hours he began and completely 
finished the portrait of a cardinal, on 
the very day of his departure for 
Germany. He is however chiefly 
celebrated as an ornamental painter : 
the ceiling of S. Ignazio at Rome 
is the vast theatre, and would be 
a sufficient proof of his genius, 
were it his only work ; none could 
refuse applause to the novelty of his 
images, the suavity of the tints, the 
picturesque fire that animates the 
whole ; perhaps it might be wished 
that he had been less redundant, less 
loaded by decoration, but such w; s 
the taste of the times. In perspec- 
tive he claims the first rank, and 
wrote with solidity and copiousness 
on the subject. His works are, be- 
side Rome, at Frascati, Modena, in 
Tuscany and Vienna, where he died. 
D'Argenville^ Pilk. 

PRAXITELES, a Grecian sculp- 
tor, who flourished 364 years B. C. 
He executed several fine statues of 
Venus, and of the courtesan Phrync. 
— P&'wy, Nat. Hist, 

PREISLER (John Justin), a Ger- 
man painter and engraver, bom al 
Nuremberg in 1 698. He was in- 
structed in design by his father, Joht 
Daniel Preisler, an artist little known 
and afterwards visited Italy, when 
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he resided eight years. On his re- 
turn to Gei-many, he gave proof of 
considerahle ability in a picture re- 
presenting the Entombing of Christ, 
for one of the churches at Nurem- 
berg. He is, however, more known 
as an engraver than a painter. He 
executed part of the plates from the 
ceilings painted by Rubens, in the 
church of the Jesuits at Antwerp, 
with a frontispiece, containing the 
portraits of Rubens and Vandyk. — 
Strutt. 

PREISLER (George Martin), a 
German engraver, bom at Nurem- 
berg in 1700. He followed his bro- 
ther John Justin Preisler to Italy, 
where he resided several years. Be- 
sides some plates after the statues in 
the Dresden gallery, he executed a 
set of twenty-one plates from designs 
made by John Justin Preisler, after 
the antique and modem statues at 
Rome and Florence. — StrvM. 

PREISLER (John Martin), the 
younger brother of the preced- 
ing artist, bom at Nuremberg in 
1617. He was instructed in en- 
graving by his brother, under whom 
he made considerable progress ; but 
in 1739 he visited Paris, where he 
received some lessons of George Fre- 
derick Schmidt. In 1744 he was 
invited to the court of Denmark, and 
was appointed engraver to the king, 
and a member of the Academy at 
Copenhagen. — Strutt. 

PRIEST (Thomas), an English 
landscape painter, who resided at 
Chelsea about the year 1738. He 
chiefly painted views of the Thames, 
and published a set of eight etchings 
of views of Chelsea, Mortlake^ and 
other places on the banks of the 
river. They are executed in a coarse 
but spirited manner. — Strutt, 

PRIMATICCIO (Francesco), an 
Italian historical painter, born at 
Bologna in 1409, and died in 157J0, 
aged 80. He was bora of a noble 



fiunily, and in his youth was intended 
to be bred up to commercial busi. 
ness ; but having too elevated a mind 
to adapt himself to that occupation, 
and prompted by his natural genius, 
he began to leam design and colour- 
ing from Innocenzio da Immola, and 
Bagnacavallo ; and in a short time 
he was enabled, by his incessant in- 
dustry, to give manifest proofs of 
extraordinary talents. He then 
quitted his native city, and went to 
Mantua, where he became a disciple 
of Julio Romano, yrho at that time 
was engaged in several grand works 
at the palace del Te, being assisted 
by a number of young artists who 
had received their instruction in his 
school. Primaticdo continued under 
Julio for six years, and under his 
direction became a great machinist, 
an artist in fresco, stucco, and every 
branch of classic or magnificent or. 
nament. Primaticcio effectually 
established himself in the favour of 
his master, and of the duke of Man- 
tua, and was recommended in the 
strongest terms by that prince to 
Francis the First, who took him 
immediately into his service, andap. 
pointed him to execute a great num. 
her of designs in fresco and in oil. 
This a^st was not less fortunate and 
successful with the king than he had 
been with the duke ; his works were 
approved and admired, and he adorned 
Fontainbleau, and most of the royal 
palaces in France, with his composi- 
tions. At the same time that Pri- 
maticcio was engaged by Francis, 
Rosso was also retained and em. 
ployed at his court, between which 
two painters a violent rivalship and 
jealousy subsisted ; and it was thought 
that the king, who was desirous to 
quiet their dissension, sent the for- 
mer to Rome to purchase antiques, 
as that monarch had conceived the 
highest opinion of the taste and in- 
tegrity of Primaticcio. That artist 
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acquitted himself of his commission I logna in 1546, and died in 1626, 
very happily, and in a very short | aged 80. He was instructed in the 
time collected a hundred and twenty- j art of painting by his father, and af- 
five statues, busts, and mutilated : terwards visited Rome, where he 
figures ; and procured moulds of the studied the works of Michel Angelo 
most celebrated statues, which were Buonarotti, and Raffaelle. His finest 
not to be purchased, such as the piece is a painting of the Last Supper, 



Laocoon, the Tiber and Nile, the 
Ariadne, Commodus, and others, 
which were cast in brass. He was 
recalled from Rome to perfect a large 
gallery begun by Rosso, but left un- 
finished by the death of that master ; 
and the king, to express his esteem 
for Primaticcio, and his public ap- 
probation of his merit, conferred on 
him the abbey of St. Martin at Troyes, 
with the annual income of eight 
thousand crowns, which he enjoyed 
as long as he lived. — Vas., Pilk, 
PRIMATICCIO (Francis), an 



in the cathedral of Genoa, the figures 
of which are larger than life.— Dc 
Piles. 

PROCACCINI (Ercole), an Ita- 
lian painter, bom at Milan in 1596, 
and died in 1676, aged 80. He was 
the son of Carlo Antonio, and was a 
disciple of his nncle Giulio Cesare. 
Though he frequently painted history 
and landscape, yet his greatest ex- 
cellence appeared in his flower-pieces, 
as he painted those subjects to great 
perfection; and for one of his perform- 
ances in that style he was honoured 



Italian painter and architect, bom at with a chain of gold, as a public ac- 
Bologna, in 1510, and died at Paris knowledgment of his extraordinary 
in 1570, aged 80. He was em- j merit. — Vas, 
ployed by Francis I. of France, who | PROTOGENUS, an ancient 
appointed him commissary-general of painter, was bom at Caunus, a city 
the royal buildings. — Moreri, FelU ' of Rhodes, about 300 years B. C. 
hien. I When Demetrius besieged Rhodes, 

PROCACCINI (Carlo Antonio), ! he gave orders that the quarter in 
an Italian painter of landscapes, fruit, j which Protogenus resided should be 
flowers, &c., bom at Bologna about spared. He had a famous contest 
1603. He received his first instruc- with Apelles, whom he vanquished, 
tions in the art of painting from his ' but there remained a close friendship 
father. He designed landscapes between them. — PUny. 

PROVENZALE DA CENTO 
(Marcello), an Italian historical and 
portrait painter, bom in 1575, and 
died in 1 639, aged 64. He was a 
disciple of Paolo Rossetti, and be- 
came very eminent as a painter of 
history and portrait ; hut his superior 
merit consisted in mosaic, which he 
nence of his brothers in historical | executed with astonishing beauty and 
composition ; for which reason he exquisite neatness. In the palace of 



agreeably, and gained a considerable 
reputation by his pictures in that 
style, and also by the fruit and flowers 
which he copied after nature. He 
had a very good understanding of the 
harmony of colours ; but never had 
either genius or invention sufficient 
to enable him to arrive at the emi- 



discreetly declined that style of paint- 
ing, and chose other subjects which 
were better adapted to his talents.— 
De Piles, Pilk. 

PROCACCINI (Camilla), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at Bo- 



cardinal Borghese, at Rome, there is 
a portrait of Pope Paul V. in mosaic, 
by this master, which is wrought 
with inimitable art and judgment. 
It is worked in imitation of the mo- 
saic of the ancients ; but it is such 
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an imitation as excels all tliat can be 
seen of the originals. The face alone 
consists of more than two millions of 
pieces, many of them being of no 
larger dimension than a grain of sand ; 
and it is most deservedly esteemed 
one of the greatest curiosities in 
Rome. — Vas., PUk, 

PUGET (Peter Paid), a French 
historical painter and sculptor, bom 
at MarseUles in 1 623, and died in 
1695, aged 72. He was one of the 
best sculptors France produced, and 
was likewise a painter. In the ciu 
thedral church at Aix there is an 
altar-piece painted by him, represent, 
ing the Apnunciation, in which the 
design is correct, an ease in the cast 
of the draperies, a bold relief, with 
considerable grace in the figures, and 
a good expression in their counte- 
nances. Also, at the Jacobins, in 
Toulon, he painted a picture on the 
same subject, but much in the taste 
of Pietro da Cortona ; and though the 
eflfect is but weak, yet the colouring 
is BgreeHble—J^^Argenville, 

PULIGO (Domenico), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Florence 
in 1475, and died in 1527, aged 52. 
He was a disciple of Ghirlandaio ; in 
whose school, being emulous to sur- 
pass his companions, it excited in 
him such a spirit of industry and ap- 
plication, that he not only became 
superior to them all, but was esteemed 
to be at least on an equality with his 
master. He had the happiness of a 
most strict intimacy with Andrea del 
Sarto, by which he was greatly im- 
proved, and might have reaped much 
more abundant advantage from that 
friendly connection, if his love of 
pleasure had not rendered him ne. 
cessitous, and if, to supply his de- 
mands, he had not painted more for 
immediate gain than with any pros- 
pect of advancing his reputation. He 
had a commendable taste of compo- 
sition and design, and was very ex- 



cellent in his colouring. His prin- 
cipal talent lay in painting portraits 
and Madonnas, wl^ch he executed 
with extraordinary applause ; but he 
also painted historical subjects, by 
which he gained great credit; and 
among the number are particularly 
mentioned a Descent from the Crossy 
a Lucretia, and a Dying Cleopatra. 

PUNT (John), a Dutch engraver, 
who flourished about the year 1750. 
His principal work was a set of thirty- 
six plates, after the designs made by 
Jiicc^ de Wit, from the ceiling of 
the church of the Jesuits, at Ant- 
werp, painted by Rubens, which are 
the more interesting, as the originals 
were destroyed by lightning. He 
also engraved a plate of the Ascen- 
sion, after Job. Ricci, for the Dresden 
collection. — Strutt. 

PURCELL (Richard), an English 
mezzotinto engraver, who flourished 
about the year 1760. He executed 
the following portraits : John Man- 
ners, Marquis of Granby ; Lady Fen- 
houlet; Elizabeth, Countess of Berke- 
ley; the Children of Charles 11. ; 
John Wilkes, Esq.— S/mtt. 

PYNAKER (Adam), a Dutch 
laildscape painter, bom at Pynaker, 
a village near Delft, in 1621, and 
died in 1 673, aged 52. He went for 
his improvement to Rome, where he 
studied for three years, and by a 
happy application of his time and 
talents during that time, he returned 
to his own country an accomplished 
painter. His smadl pictures are faxr^^""^ 
preferable to tliose which he painted 
in a larger size; and they are ad- 
mitted to a place in the cabinets of 
the curious, among the paintings of 
the greatest masters. He was ge- 
nerally fond of a stronjj^,5aonjiog 
light, which allowed 'him to give a 
more lively verdure to his tretf . 
His distances 3ie^way by proper 
breakings o^*the ground, diversified 
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with hills and valleys, exten^g the 
view as far as the eye can be sup- 
posecf^io readi; and his landscapes 
are usually enriched with dcgapt 
ruins, or pieces of ain^ilsg^e, as 



likewise withjfigures well desig ned, 
and ex trem ely well aclapted to his 
subjec ts and situations. >— Hovh,^ 
TW, " ^ 



Q. 



^UAINI (Francesco), an Italian 
nter, bom at Bologna in 1611, 
and' died in 1680, aged 69. He was 
a scholar of Agostino Mitelli, under 
whom he became an eminent painter 
of perspective and architectural views. 
There are several of his works in the 
public edifices of Bologna, of which 
the most esteemed are the architeo- 
tural ornaments in the Sala Famese, 
in the Palazza Publico.— Ft»eZt. 

QUAINI (Ludovico), an Italian 
historical and landscape painter, bom 
at Bologna in 1643, and died in 
1717, aged 74. He was instracted 
in the mdiments of the art by his 
fitther; but being related to the cele. 
brated Carlo Cignani, he became his 
disciple, and, by the excellent pre- 
cepts of that great master his inu 
provement was so extraordinary, that 
in a few years he was employed by 
Carlo as an assistant, in painting 
some of those grand designs in which 
he was employed. And it reflected 
the utmost honour possible upon 
Quaini that his work was not to be 
distinguished from that of his mas- 
ter. Franceschini and Quaini were 
at the same time disciples of Cig- 
nani; and their manner of handling 
and colouring was so similar, as to 
make it difficult to determine which 
was the work of the one or*of the 
other. In the chief designs of Cig- 
nani, the landscapes, architecture, 
and other ornaments, were painted 
by Quaini, as he understood those 
particulars even better than his mas- 
ter; but Franceschini was princi- 



pally employed about the figures, in 
which consisted his greatest excel- 
lence. Cignani inspected, guided, 
and directed, the whole; he allowed 
the merit of both, and encouraged 
those young artists by just com- 
mendations; but in respect to the 
carnations, and the graceful airs of 
the h^uis, he seemed to prefer the 
taste of Franceschini to that of Quaint 
The liveliness of his imagination 
enabled him to compose his subjects 
with great ease, and with an ele- 
gance of taste; and those paintings 
which were entirely the product of 
his own invention, and finished by 
himself, were excellent perform- 
ances. Several of those are men^ 
tioned with great honour to Quaini ; 
and it is observed, that although 
they had not all the force of those 
that were designed by Cignani, and 
painted under his immediate inspec- 
tion, yet they had more beauty and 
more grace. — D^ArgenvtUe^ PWt. 

QUAST (Peter), a Dutch painter 
and engraver, bom at the Hague in 
1602. His pictures usually repre- 
sent drolls , beggars, and assemblies 
of boors tneri^-iSlaking, wHich are 
treated with a great deal of humour, 
and not less vulgarity. He exe- 
cuted several spirited etchings from 
his own designs, as well as after 
other masters, some of which are 
executed in the style of Callot, 
though incorrect in the design.— « 
Strutt. 

QUATREPOMME (Isabella). 
This lady is mentioned by PapiUon 
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as an engraver on wood. She is said 
to have been a native of Rouen, and 
to have flourished about the year 
1521, as appears from a frontispiece 
to an old calendar, executed in a 
neat style by her, representing a 
figure of James. It is marked with 
an apple, on which is the figure of 4, 
in allusion to her name — Strutt. 

QUEBOORN, or QUEBOREN 
(Crispin Vander), a Dutch engraver, 
who resided at the Hague about the 
year 1630. He chiefly confined him- 
self to the engraving of portraits, 
which possess considerable merit. 
He also executed a part of the 
plates for Thibault's Academie de 
VEpee^ published at Antwerp in 
1628, and a print of the Nativity, 
afier Henry Van JBalen.— Strutt. 

QUELLINUS, called the OLD 
(Erasmus), a Flemish historical and 
landscape painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1607, and died in 1678, aged 71. 
He was educated in every branch of 
polite literature; but afterwards find- 
iug in himself a predominant incli- 
nation to painting, he placed him- 
self as a disciple with Rubens. He 
soon showed that he possessed an 
excellent genius; so that in a few 
years of application, under so emi- 
nent a director, he appeared with 
honour in his profession. He stu- 
died architecture and perspective, 
and employed his knowledge of those 
branches very successfully in all his 
future compositions; and his works 
gradually rose into such reputation, 
that he found constant employment, 
and by ^at means his credit daily 
increased, and his circumstances 
became affluent. His manner of 
designing was good, his touch free and 
spirited, and the beauty of his colour- 
ing sufficiently showed the school in 
which he imbibed his knowledge. 



He painted landscape as well as his- 
tory, in a very agreeable style ; and 
his great as well as his small compo- 
sitions are allowed to have abund- 
ance of merit ; but in the latter his 
pencilling was more neat, and his 
colouring more transparent. His 
taste of design, tliough considerably 
tainted with the Flemish gusto, is 
tolerably correct; and in many re- 
spects his ideas are just, learned, and 
elevated, though his drawing is often 
not exact. A celebrated picture of 
this master is in the grand dining 
apartment at Antwerp, of which the 
subject is, Christ in the house of 
the Pharisee, where Mary Magdalen 
washes his feet ; and in that compo- 
sition he has shown a fine disposi- 
tion, good pencilling, and a very 
pleasing tone of colour. — Houb.^ 
Pilk, 
QUELLINUS, called the YOUNG 
(John Erasmus), a Flemish painter, 
bom at Antwerp in 1630, and died 
in 1715, aged 85. He was the £on 
and disciple of Erasmus, who in- 
structed him in the principles he 
himself had derived from the school 
of Rubens. He travelled to Italy, 
and at Venice attached himself to the 
imitation of Paolo Veronese, in 
which he persevered on his return 
to Antwerp, where his principal 
performance is in the church of the 
abbey of St. Michael — ^Christ heal- 
ing the Diseased Houh.^ Pilki 

QUESNO Y (Francis du), a Flem- 
ish sculptor, bom at Brussels in 
1592, and died in 1644, aged 52. 
His performances are chiefly small 
bas-reliefs in bronze, marble, or 
ivory, representing children, and bac- 
chanals, executed with great ele- 
gance. His brother Jerome was also 
a good sculptor. — D'ArgenviUe _ 
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"O ACINE ( John Baptist), a French 
-"'engraver, born at Paris about the 
year 1750. He was a pupil of Francis 
Aliament, and has engraved several 
vignettes and other book plates, after 
Cochin. He also executed some 
prints of landscapes after difierent 
masters, and a few subjects from the 
pictures in the Orleans gallery. — 
Strutt. 

RACLE (Leonard), a French a1^ 
chitect, who died in 1792. In 1786 
he obtained a prize from the Academy 
of Toulouse for a memoir on the 
construction of an iron bridge of a 
single arch of 400 feet span. He 
was the intimate friend of Voltaire, 
and built his house at Femey. — 
Nbuv. Diet Hist. 

RADEMAKER (Gerard), a 
Dutch historical painter, bom at Am- 
sterdam in 1673, died in 1711, aged 
38. He learned the principles of 
perspective and architecture from his 
father, who was much esteemed by 
Lairesse, and other artists, for his 
knowledge in that branch. But the 
master under whom he learned the 
art of painting was A. Van Goor, 
with whom he accidentally happened 
to be acquainted ; and while he con- 
tinued with that master, he applied 
himself to his studies with invin- 
cible patience, and perseverance. At 
his first setting out in his profession, 
he had the good fortune to be en- 
gaged by the bishop of Sebasto, to 
instruct his niece in drawing and de- 
sign ; and by his agreeable conduct, 
he so W(Mi the esteem of that prelate, 
that he was taken in his train to 
Rome, where he spent three years 
in studying every thing that could 
contribute to his improvement. At 
his return to bis own country, his 



extraordinary merit procured him 
friends, favour, and employment; 
his work was ei^rly purchased by 
persons of the first rank; he was 
engaged in several considerable un- 
dertakings ; and the richness of his 
genius, as well as the facility with 
which he worked, enabled him to 
finish abundance of designs in a short 
compass of time. He is esteemed 
one of the best masters of the 
Dutch school ; and his style of com- 
position shows not only the extent 
siveness and grandeur of his genius, 
but shows also a taste well culti- 
vated by studying the best models. 
In architecture and perspective few 
of his contemporaries were his 
equals; and a perspective view of 
St. Peter's church at Rome, which 
he painted, is accounted a master, 
piece, as well for the handling as 
for the truth and exactness of the 
design. Another picture by this 
master is likewise mentioned as a 
fine performance. The subject is 
historical ; and as he was generally 
fond of introducing bas-relief and 
embossed work in most of his com- 
positions, he has enriched this with 
a variety of those ornaments, ^hich 
are represented with singular skill 
and art, as also with a great deal of 
truth and elegance. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

RADEMAKER (Abraham), a 
Dutch landscape painter,- bom at 
Amsterdam in 1675, and died in 
1731, aged 56. This is a remark- 
able instance of an artist who arrived 
at great eminence in his profession 
without the assistance of any master. 
At first he spent whole days and 
nights in drawing and copying with 
Indian ink, till he arrived at great 
perfection in that manner of paint- 
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ing ; and he also practised to paint 
mth water-colours, which he man- 
i^d with full as much freedom of 
touch as if he had painted in oil, 
to the? surprise as well as the ap- 
prbhation of all the artists of that 
time. His invention was remark- 
ahly fertile, and he was never at a 



village about a mile distant from 
Edinburgh, though, in consequence 
of the great extension of that city, it 
has now become a closely contiguous 
suburb. Sir Henry, during his youth- 
ful education, did not discover any 
particular propensity to the art in 
which he was destined so remarkably 



loss to furnish an endless variety of . to excel. It was only observed, at 
scenes and subjects, from the power ' the class of Arithmetic, when the 
of his own active imagination, with- boys were amusing themselves in 
out having recourse to nature for the ! drawing figures on their slates, tbat 
sites of his landscapes. He com- his displayed a very striking superi- 
posed readily and agreeably ; and ority to those of the other boys, but 
filled his landscapes "vsith suitable ' did not lead any farther. In other 
figures and animals, which, were ! respects, he was distinguished by 
well designed and well grouped. I the affection of his companions, and 
And as he had applied himself for | fonned, at that early period, intima- 
some time to the study of architec- cies with some of those distinguished 
ture and perspective, he usually I friends whose regard accompanied 



adorned his designs with elegant ruins, 
or the vestiges of ancient edifices. 
His colouring is bright, strong, and 
of a very pleasing tone, which com- 
pensates for the appearance of a little 



him through life; among this number 
was the lord chief commissioner, 
Adam. The circumstances of young 
Raeburn rendering it urgent that he 
should, as early as possible, be ena- 



dryness observable in his larger bled to provide for his own support. 



works ; which defect, it is supposed 
he contracted by his general habit of 
working in small, -^^om6, Pilk. 

RAEBURN (Sir Henry, R.A.), 
an eminent Scotch portrait painter, 
bom in 1756, and died in 1823, aged 
67. The subject of the present 
memoir may be considered as the 



he was accordingly, at the age of 
fifteen, apprenticed to an eminent 
goldsmith in Edinburgh. It was 
soon after this that he began to paint 
miniatures. In what manner this 
taste first showed itself is not exactly ' 
known ; but it certainly was alto- 
gether spontaneous, without lesson, 



founder of the resident school of i example, and without even havlhg 
Scottish painting. Scotland has not ever seen a picture. His miniatures 
failed to produce artists of eminence, ' were executed, however, in such a 
both in history and portrait. Among I manner as drew immediate attention 
the latter, Jameson, called some- ! among his acquaintances. His master 
times the Scottish Vandyk, and then took him to see Martin's pic- 
Allan Ramsay, son of the poet, hold I tures, thc^flew of which altogether 
most respectable places. Their astonished and delighted him, and 
country, however, did not afford made an impression which was never 
patronage adequate to their merits, effaced. He continued to paint 
and they were obliged to seek em- miniatures ; they were much «d- 
ployment and distinction in the sister mired, and were soon in general 
metropolis. • demand. His time was fully oecu- 

: Henry Raeburn was the son of pied, and he generally painted two 
Mr. William Raeburn, a respectable in, a week. As this employment of 
manufacturer at Stockbridge, then a course withdrew hia time from the 
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trade, an arrangement was made, by 
which his master received part of his 
earnings, and dispensed with his at- 
tendance. In the course of his ap- 
prenticeship, young Raebum began 
to paint in oil, and on a large scale. 
To aid him in this task, he obtained 
from Martin the loan of several pic- 
tures to copy ; but that painter did 
not contribute advice or assistance 
in any other shape; and having 
once unjustly accused the young 
student of selling one of the copies, 
Raebum indignantly refused any 
farther accommodation of that na- 
ture. Having begun, however, to 
paint oil pictures, he soon adopted 
them in preference to miniatures, a 
style which he gradually gave up, 
nor did his after manner retain any 
trace of that mode of painting. At 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
Mr. RJaeburh became professionally | 
a portrait-painter. Ambitious still 
further to improve in his art, he re- 
paired to London, where he intro- 
duced himself and his works to the 
notice of sir Joshua Reynolds ; that 
great man instantly saw all that the 
young Scotsman was capable of, 
gave him the kindest reception, and 
earnestly advised him to enlarge his 
idea by a visit to Italy. Mr. Rae- 
bum accordingly set out for Rome, 
well furnished with introductions by 
sir Joshua to the most eminent 
artists and men of science in that 
capital. He spent two years in Italy, 
assiduously employed in studying 
those great works of art with which 
that country abounds. He travelled 
with all practicable expedition to and 
from Italy, without stopping at fans 
or any other place. His powers now 
fully matured, Mr. Raebum returned 
in 1787 to his native country, and 
immediately established himself at 
Edinburgh. Having taken apart- 
ments in George-street, he came at 
oace into full employment as a por- 



trait-painter. Martin, who was still 
on the field, soon found himself 
eclipsed, and retired. Raebum be- 
came the only portrait-painter of 
eminence ; and he continued always 
decridedly the first, notwithstanding 
the able artists who have since risen 
in Edinburgh to adorn both that and 
other branches of the art. 

The real history of Mr. Raebum 
is that of his painting ; but this, un- 
fortunately, only himself could fully 
have given. Having stored his 
mind with ideas drawn from the 
purest school of modem art, he was 
indebted for his subsequent improve- 
ment solely to his own reflections 
and the study of nature. He was 
never in the habit of repairing to 
London; and, indeed, he did not 
visit that metropolis above three 
times, nor did he reside in it more 
than four months; he was thus 
neither in the habit of seeing the 
works of his contemporaiies, nor the 
English collections of old pictures. 
Whatever disadvantage might at- 
tend this, it never stopped the career 
of his improvement. Probably, in- 
deed, it had the effect of preserving 
that originality which formed always 
the decided character of his produc- 
tions, and kept him free from being 
trammelled by the style of any class 
of artists. He made it his peculiar 
study to bring out the mind of his 
subjects. His penetration quickly 
enabled him to discover their favour- 
ite pursuits and topics of conversa- 
tion. As they spoke, he caught their 
features, enlivened by the strongest 
expression of which they were sus- 
ceptible. While he thus made the 
portrait much more correct and 
animated, his sitters had a much 
more agreeable task than those wlio 
were pinned up for hours in a con- 
strained posture, and in a state of 
mental vacuity. 

Besides his excellence in this 
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csseutial quality of portrfut. Sir 
Henry possessed also, in an eminent 
degree, those secondary merits which 
are requisite to constitute a fine 
painter. His drawing was correct, 
his colouring rich and deep, and his 
lights well disposed. There was 
something hold, free, and open in 
the whole style of his execution. 
The accessories, whether of drapery, 
furniture, or landscape, were treated 
with elegance and spirit. Animals, 
particularly that noble species the 
horse, were introduced with peculiar 
/elicity; and Sir Henry's equestrian 
pOTtraits are perhaps his very best 
performances. His portraits of Sir 
Dayid Baird, of the Duke of Ha- 
milton, of his own son on horseback, 
and above all, perhaps, his recent 
one of the Earl of Hopetonn, are 
ttiikii^ illustrations of this remark. 
This skilful grouping and judicious 
arrangement of the accessories gave 
a peculiarly good effect to his &mily 
pictures, for which, however, Scot- 
land did not afford a very extensive 
denuind. That of Sir John and 
Lady Clerk, at Pennycuick-house, 
painjbed soon after his return from 
Italy, deserves to be particularly 
mentioned. 

Sir Henry painted portraits of 
most of the celebrated individuals 
by whom Scotland has been illus- 
trated during the lasty forty-years. 
Among those painted at an early 
period, the portrait of Mr. John 
Clerk, now Lord Eldin, ranks among 
the best ; that of the late Principal 
Hill, St. Andrew^s, also possessed 
great merit. Among the works 
executed during the last fifteen 
years, the portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott (full-length), of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, the late Mr. Playfair, the 
late Mr. Homer, Lord Frederick 
Campbell, M'DonnfeU of Glengary, 
Macnab of Macnab, both in the 
Highland costume, and many others 



produced within the last ten years, 
merit particular notice. 

The merit of Sir Henry wa» 
amply acknowledged, both by liter 
rary societies, and by those formed 
for the promotion of art. He be- 
came a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Florence, of the 
Academy of New York, and of the 
South Carolina Academy, in Ame- 
rica. On the 2nd of November, 
1812, the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don elected him an Associate ; and 
on the 10th of February, 1815, they 
named him an Academician. Thi» 
honour was conferred in a manner 
quite unprecedented, not having 
been preceded by any application 
whatever, while in general it is the 
result of a very keen canvass, and 
at the very time the candidates 
were particularly numerous. 

The time was come, however, 
when the talents of the artist were 
to meet a still more brilliant and 
imposing homage . His late Majesty, 
in the course of that visit which has 
left BO many grateful recollections 
in the mind of his Scottish subjects, 
determined to show his esteem for 
the fine arts by a special mark of 
honour conferred on the most dis- 
tinguished of their professors. This 
view was happily fulfilled by con- 
ferring on Mr. Raebum the honour 
of knighthood. The ceremony waa 
performed in the great jaaloon, amid 
a numerous assemblage of company, 
and with the sword of Sir Alex, 
ander Hope Gen. Biog. Diet. 

RAFFAELLE, or RAPHAEL, 
(Sanzio di Urbino). See Intro- 
duction. 

RAIMONDI (Marc Antonio), an 
eminent Italian engraver, born at 
Bologna in 1487, and is generally 
known in the art by the name of Mart 
Antonio. He was instructed in de- 
sign by Francisco Raibolini, called 
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FVancio, and probnbly learned en- 
graving from a goldsmith, as his first 
attempts in that art were the em- 
bellishments of the silver ornaments 
worn at tliat time. One of his 
earliest engravings on copper was a 
plate from a picture by Francio, re- 
presenting Pyramus and Thisbe, 
dated in 1502. Vasari reports, that 
on a visit he made to Venice in 
search of improvement, he met witli 
the set of thirty-six wooden cuts by 
Albert Durer, representing the Life 
and Passion of Christ ; and was so 
much pleased with them, that he 
copied them with great precision on 
copper; and having affixed the cipher 
of Albert Durer on them, the prints 
were sold in Italy as the originals. 
The deception having reached the 
ears of Albert, he complained to the 
senate of the plagiarism, but could 
only obtain an order that Marc An- 
tonio should not in future put the 
monogram of Albert Durer on the 
copies he might afterwards make 
from his Works. Marc Antonio soon 
afterwards quitted Venice and went 
to Rome, where his talents were not 
long unnoticed by RaflPaelle, who not 
only employed him in engraving from 
his designs, but is said to have traced 
the outlines on the plates, that the 
con*ectnes8 of the drawing might be 
more perfectly preserved. The first 
plate he engraved from the design of 
RaflRaelle was the Death of Lucretia, 
which is neatly engraved, but not 
amongst his best performances. His 
next print after that master was the 
Judgment of Paris, executed in a 
more bold and spirited style. These 
were followed by several other prints, 
wliich firmly established his reputa- 
tion; and Raffaelle was so perfectly 
satisfied with the works of this able 
artist, that he sent several of them 
as presents to Albert Durer, to whom 
they were particularly acceptable. 
^ Marc Antonio may be regarded as 



one of the most extraordinary en- 
gravers that appeared in the art. The 
purity of his outlines, the beautiful 
character and expression of his heads, 
and the correct draAving of the ex- 
tremities, established his merit as a 
perfect master of design. In the 
prints of this eminent artist, which 
are extremely numerous, great at- 
tention should be paid to the differ- 
ent impressions of the plates, which 
have been greatly retouched and 
altered by the different printsellers 
through whose hands they have 
passed. The best impressions aro 
without the name of any publisher. 
The most complete catalogue of the 
prints of this great artist, which has 
hitherto appeared, is that of Baron 
Heineken, to which we refer the 
reader for more particular informa- 
tion than can be looked for in a 
work of this nature — Strutt. 

RAMSAY (Allan), a Scotch por- 
trait painter, bom at Edinburgh 
1743, and died in 1784, aged 41. 
He visited Rome at an early af^e, 
and studied the antiques and tlie 
works of the best masters ; but he 
principally confined himself to por- 
traits. After his return, he prac- 
tised for some time at Edinbur<,'h, 
but chiefly in London, with no des- 
picable degree of reputation ; he was 
introduced by lord Bute to the 
prince of Wales, afterwards George 
III.,whom he repeatedly painted; 
and in 1767 was appointed principal 
painter to the crown. — Edwards. 

RANG (John), a French painter, 
born at Montpellier in 1665, and 
died at Madrid in 1735, aged 70. 
He was received into the Academy 
of Painting in 1703, and appointed 
in 1724 first painter to the king of 
Spain D' ArgenviUe. 

RAOUX (John), a French his- 
torical and portrait painter, bom in 
1677, and died in 1734, aged 57. 
He was a disciple of Bon Boulogne ; 
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l)tit he studied at Rome and Venice 
for 'ten years, where he acquired a 
good manner of colouring, and fol- 
lowed his profession in several parts 
of Italy with great credit. He paint- 
ed historical suhjects and portraits; 
and when he quitted Italy, he re- 
sided for some time in England, 
where he was particularly employed 
by sir Andrew Fontaine; and his 
paintings were in considerable es- 
teem. The principal work of this 
master in France was the represent- 
ation of the different Ages of Man, 
comprised in four pictures, which he 
painted for the grand prior of Yen- 
dome, and they are still preserved in 
the palace of that nobleman.-— 
D'Argenmlle. 

RAVENET (Simon Francis), a 
French engraver, bom at Paris in 
1706. After practising the art with 
considerable reputation in his native 
country, he came to England, and 
settled in London about the year 
1750, and engraved several plates, 
which justly entitle him to the rank 
of an eminent artist. He gave both 
colour and brilliancy to his engrav- 
ings, and finished them wth great 
precision. He engraved a variety of 
historical subjects and portraits. — 
Stnitt. 

RAVENET (Simon). He was 
the son of the preceding artist, bom 
in London about the year 1 755, and 
was instructed in the art of engrav- 
ing by his father. He afterwards 
visited Paris, where he studied 
painting for a short time under 
Francis Boucher. On leaving that 
master he went to Italy, and settled 
at Parma, where he undertook the 
hardy enterprise of engraving and 
publishing plates from all the works 
of Correggio, which were in that 
city. This arduous imdertaking occu- 
pied him from 1779 to 1785 

Strutt. 
RAVENNA (Marco da), an Ita- 



lian engraver, bom at Ravenna about 
the year 1496. The reputation 
which Marc Antonio Raimondi acr 
quired at Rome drew many young 
artists thither to stndy under him ; 
and of the number was Marco da 
Ravenna, who was his disciple at^the 
same time with Agostino de Musis, 
called Veneziano. Ravenna imitated 
with precision the bolder style of 
engraving practised by his master, 
but he w» not equally successful 
when he attempted to follow him in 
his neatest and finished works. He 
handled the graver with more free- 
dom than his fellow student Vene^ 
ziano, though he was in^rior to him 
in clearness and accuracy.— S^r«<^/. 
RAVESTEYN (John Van), a 
Dutch historical and portrait painter, 
bom at the Hague about 1580. Al- 
though it is uncertain to what master 
he owed his instruction, yet his 
works are sufiScient evidences of his 
extraordinary merit. He was con- 
fessedly superior to any of the pre- 
ceding artists among the Flemings, 
and (excepting Rubens and Van- 
dyk) equal to the best of his con- 
temporaiies, and perhaps surpassfd 
them. His composition is extremely 
good, and full of spirit; his attitudes^ 
are easy, and have an agreeable va- 
riety; his lights and shadows are 
judiciously distributed ;iJiis colour- 
ing is remarkably good, and his 
touch is broad and firm. His know. 
ledge in perspective was very exten- 
sive, and he particularly excelled in 
that part of it which is called aerial; 
nor iiras there any painter of his time 
who showed more skill in the bar- 
monious mixture of his colours. 
Several large pictures of this mas- 
ter's painting are to* be seen in the 
grand bonqueting-hall at the Hague, 
which will justify all that can be said 
in his commendation ; one of them 
is fifteen feet long, and in it are re- 
presented the magistrates of llie 
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Hague seated at a table. It con. 
tains twenty-six figures, portraits of 
the principid persons, and all the 
figures are as large as life. The 
disposition is very judicious, the 
altitudes well contrasted, and the 
likeness in each of the portraits is 
said to have been surprisingly strong. 
^Hotib,, PHk, 

RAVESTEYN (Hubert Van), a 
Dutch painter of low subjects, bom 
^^J— about 1647. He became a painter 
of very great^reputation . making a 
* propier ihlowjmce for the meanness 
of his subjects. They were all taken 
from the lowest life, such as the 
houses of boors and vlQa^ers; and 
generally he'Chose to describe the 
inside of those miserable habitations, 
where sheep wera penned up, and 
maids were busied in scouring the 
kitchen utensils ; slaughtering-tinoes, 
boys blowing up bladders of animals, 
entrails of hogs, sausages, baskets, 
and such-like objects. But it must 
be confessed that every subje ct he 
painted showed a woudeKt'ul ijeat- 
n^s in the executi on. The tints of 
fflsTiolouring had truth and nature 
t^ recommend them; his drawing 
was correct; his pictures showed 
that tCe ailist well understood 
chiaro-scMTO, and they were remark- 
afly transparent.— //btift., PH^ 

RAVESJEYN (Nicholas), a 
Flemish historical and portrait pain- 
ter, bom in 1661, and died in 1750, 
aged 89. He was first a disciple of 
William Doudyns, and afterwards 
placed himself under John de Baan. 
He imitated the manner of both 
masters ; but he took care to add 
to his other knowledge the know- 
ledge of nature, to which he per- 
petually attended, not permitting 
even the most minute object to pass 
unnoticed, or without, his endea- 
vouring to design after it. His first 
appearance as an artist was in his 



native city, where he soon found- 
employment among persons cff Uie 
greatest distinction ; and in a short 
time perceived that he was unable 
to execute one half of the business 
he was solicited to undertake. What 
increased his reputation exceedingly 
was his painting the portrait of the 
Princess of Waldeck after her death; 
for which purpose he had been in. 
vited to the court of Kuilenbuig. 
As no painter had been so fortunate 
as to hit her likeness while' she waa 
alive, Ravesteyn himself, as well as 
his employers, had very small hopes 
of success ; and yet he was so happy 
as to prove successful, even to the 
admiration of all ; and received such 
presents from that court as were a 
public testimony of his uncommon 
abilities. But although he excelled 
in portrait, yet he also distinguished 
himself as a painter of history; in 
which he showed genius and eleva- 
tion of thought. He designed in a 
good taste ; he had a free and easy 
manner of handling, and a pleasing 
tone of colour. For the most part, 
he painted his portraits in the histo- 
rical taste ; and his figures had not 
only a striking resemblance, but the 
disposition of them was elegant. 
This master lived to a great age, and 
painted to the last year of his life ; 
yet even in his latest performances 
it is very observable that no traces 
can be discerned of the weakness or 
infirmities of old age. — Houb.^ Pilk. 
RECLAM (Frederick), a Pms- 
sian engraver and painter, bora at 
Magdeburg in 1734, and died in 
1774, aged 40. After learning the 
rudiments of design in his own 
country, he went to Paris, where he 
became a pupil of J. B. Piofre. In 
1755, he visited Rome ; and after a 
residence of seven years in that capi- 
tal, during which time he was occu- 
pied in designing the most interesting 
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views, he established himself at 
Berlin. He painted landscapes and 
portraits with considerable success. 

REDI (Tommaso), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Florence in 
1665,and died in 1726, aged 61. He 
was a disciple of Domenico Gabbiani, 
who had just returned from per- 
fecting his studies at Rome and 
other parts of Italy, to settle in his 
own country. He had not been for 
any length of time under the di- 
rection of Domenico, till he gave 
exemplary proofs of a proficiency, 
beyond the expectation of all the 
professed artists, in correctness and 
elegance. And to improve those 
talents which appeared so promising, 
he was sent to the Florentine 
Academy at Rome, which was at that 
time conducted by Giro Ferri and 
Carlo Maratti, and maintained by 
the . liberality of the grand duke 
Cosmo III., where he accomplished 
himself in design and colouring, so 
as to have very few who could enter 
into competition with him. At his 
return to Florence, his merit pro* 
cured him the patronage and par- 
ticular esteem of Cosmo, who em- 
ployed him in several works for his 
palaces ; and he was also solicited to 
adorn many of the churches, con- 
vents, and houses of the nobility of 
that city. He composed a great 
number of subjects, sacred and pro- 
fane, and several from poetic or 
fabulous history ; as also some that 
were allegorical, which were eagerly 
purchased by the Florentines. A 
few of the historical compositions of 
Redi were bought by English noble- 
men, whose names are not recited, 
though the subjects of some of them 
are noticed; particularly the Appa- 
rition of Caesar to Brutus ; Cincin- 
natus, taken from the Plough to 
assume the Dictatorial Office; and 
the Continence of Scioio. He paint- 



ed portraits in an excellent style ; 
and designed most of the antique 
monuments of Tuscany with singular 
exactness, which were afterwards 
engraved and published. The czar 
Peter, who in his travels had an 
opportunity of seeing some of Redi's 
performances, and was exceedingly 
anxious to introduce the polite arts 
into his dominions, sent four young 
gentlemen to Florence, to be taught 
the art of painting, under his direc- 
tion. At their return to Moscow, 
the czar was so highly pleased with 
their proficiency, that he determined 
to erect an academy at Moscow for 
painting, and offered twelve hundred 
crowns annual pension to Redi, be- 
sides other emoluments, to induce 
him to undertake the direction of it ; 
and that master would willingly 
have embraced so honourable a pro- 
posal, had he not been, by the most 
pressing euti-eaties of his friends, 
detained in his own country. In 
history, this artist designed with very 
great elegance and correctness; his 
style of colouring is sweet, being an 
agreeable mixture of the tints of his 
two Roman masters. Carlo Maratti 
and Giro Fenn. His attitudes, in 
general, are well chosen; his por- 
traits very happily express the 
character of his models ; and, in 
all parts of his profession, he showed 
a ready invention, great freedom of 
hand, and a good disposition of his 
figures. — Descamps^ Pilk. 

REMBRANDT (Van Ryn), a 
celebrated historical and portrait 
painter^ and also an excellent eu'* 
graver, bom at a village near Leyden 
in 1606, and died in 1674, aged 68. 
His real name was Gerret ; but he 
is known by the name of Van Ryn, 
an appellation given him from the 
place where he spent the youthful 
part of his life, which was on the 
borders of the Rhine. As he gave 
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very early tokens of a strong genius 
for painting, he was at first placed 
under the care of Jacob Van 
Zwanenburg, in whose school he 
continued for three years; and in 
that time afforded such evident 



diately, so as scarcely to allow him 
time to gratify the general demand 
for his pdntings ; and he had such 91 
i^umber of pupils, that wealth flowed 
in upon him plentifully, from many 
sources. For, as most of his disci- 



proofs of uncommon and superior pies were the sons of people of con- 
talents as extremely surprised his dition or fortune, he received from 
instructor. Afterwards he was the each of them an hundred florins a 
disciple of Peter Lastman, but stayed I year for their instruction ; and he 
no longer than six months with | had sagacity enough to raise a con- 
that master, and for the same length | siderable sum by the sale of those 
of time he studied under Jacob ! copies which they made after his 
Pinas ; from whose manner, it is | pictures and designs : for he always 
said, Rembrandt acquired that taste j retouched them in several parts with 



for strong oppositions of light and 
shadow which he ever after so hap- 
pily cultivated. He formed his own 
manner entirely, by studying and 
imitating nature, which he copied in 
its most simple dress, without any 
apparent attention to elegance of 
choice. But although it was not his 
talent to select what was most beau- 
tiful or graceful in nature, yet had 
he an amazing power in representing 
every object that was before his eyes 
with such truth, force, and life,' as 
nothing but nature itself can equal. 
By the advice of an artist who was 
his friend, Rembrandt was prevailed 
on to carry one of his first perform- 
ances to the Hague; and he there 
offered it to an able connoisseur, who 
treated him with great kindness and 
respect, and presented him with an 
hundred florins for the picture. 
This incident, though not seeming to 
be of any great consequence, yet laid 
the foundation of Rembrandt^s for- 
tune; for it not only served to make 
the public acquainted with his abili- 
ties, but it also contributed to make 
him more sensible of his merit ; and 
as he soon after was solicited for his 
works by many persons of distinction, 
he settled at Amsterdam, where he 
might follow his profession with more 
case and advantage. Incessant busi- 
ness crowded on Rembrandt imme- 



his own free pencil, to increase their 
value, by inducing purchasers to be- 
lieve them to be really his own. 
And we are assured by Sandrart, 
that by such kind of traffic, and m 
artful management of the sale of his 
etchings, he gained eveiy year, at the 
least, two thousand five hundred 
florins. His style of painting, in the 
first years of his practice, was very 
different from that of his latter time ; 
for his early performances were 
finished highly, and with a neat pen. 
cil, resembling those of Mieris ; but 
he afterwards assumed a style of 
colouring and handling as opposite 
to it as possible, strong, bold, and 
with a degree offeree that astonishes; 
in which he has been unexcelled by 
any artist, though Eeckhout, and 
some of his best disciples have ap- 
proached very near him. In his first 
manner are, the historical picture of 
Ahasuerus, Esther, and Haman ; the 
Woman taken in Adultery; and St. 
John preaching in the Wilderness; 
which are mentioned as being ex- 
quisitely- finished, and yet touched 
with inexpressible fire and spirit. 
Houbraken seems to ascribe more 
real merit to his former than his * 
latter works, although at that time 
he painted with amazing expedition. 
The invention of Rembrandt was 
very fertile, and his imagination 
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lively and active ; but his composi- 
tion, notwithstanding it was remark- 
able for strength of expression, was 
destitute of grandeur ; and although 
his genius was full Of fire, yet he 
■Wanted elevation of thought, and had 
little or no notion of grace or elegance. 
It has been said, that if Rembrandt 
had visited Rome, his taste would 
have been proportionally refined ; 
and that the knowledge of the an- 
tique, added to his other eminent 
qualifications, might have produced a 
master equal to the most exalted 
character. But that this would cer- 
tainly have been the effect of his 
visiting Italy may justly be doubted, 
when the prevalence of habit is con- 
sidered ; when his mind was stored 
with ideas taken from gross and 
heavy nature, to which he had been 
famiUarised from his infancy; and 
if it be also particularly considered 
that he took pains to furnish himself 
with a collection of the finest Italian 
prints, drawings, and designs, many 
of them taken from the antiques, 
which he seems to have studied with 
pleasure, but without the smallest 
improvement of his taste. It appears 
as if he had more solid delight in 
contemplating his own repository of 
old draperies, armour, weapons, and 
turbans, which he jocularly called 
his antiques, than he ever felt from 
surveying the works of the Grecian 
artists, or the compositions of Raf- 
faelle. As to his colouring, it was 
surprising; his carnations are as true, 
as fresh, and as perfect, in the sub- 
jects he painted, as they appear in 
the works of Titian, or any other 
master, with this only difference^ 
that the colouring of Titian will 
admit of the nearest inspection, 
whereas that of Rembrandt must be 
viewed at a convenient distance ; 
and then an equal degree of union, 
force, and harmony, may be observed 
in both. His portraits are con- 



fessedly excellent ; but by his being* 
accustomed to imitate nature ex- 
actly, and the nature he imitated 
being always of the heavy kind, his 
portraits, though adlnirable in respect 
of the likeness, and the look of life, 
want grace and dignity in the aifs 
aiia attitudes. In regard to other 
particulars, he was so exact in giving 
the true resemblance of the persons 
who sat to him, that he distinguished 
the predominant feature and charac- 
ter in every face, without endeavour- 
ing to improve or embellish it. And 
in many of his heads may be seen 
such a minute exactness, that he 
represented even the hairs of the 
beard and the wrinkles of old age t 
yet, at a proper distance, the whole 
has an effect that astonishes ; for he 
imitated his model in so true, so 
plain, and so faithful a manner, that 
every portrait appears animated, and 
as if starting from the canvas. His 
local colours are extremely good; 
he perfectly understood the princi- 
ples of the chiaro-scuro ; and it is 
reported that he generally painted 
in a chamber so contrived as to 
admit but one ray of light, and that 
from above. The lights in his pic- 
tures were painted with a body of 
colour usually thick, as if the artist 
had an intention rather to model 
than to paint ; but he knew the 
nature and property of each particu- 
lar colour so thoroughly, that ho 
placed every tint in its proper place, 
and by that means avoided the 
necessity of breaking and torturing 
his colours, and preserved them in 
their full freshness, beauty, and 
lustre. One of his greatest defects 
appeared in his designing the naked ; 
for in such figures he was excessively 
incorrect : the bodies were either too 
gross or too lean, the extremities too 
small or too great, and the whole 
figures genei-ally out of proportion. 
But in other parts of his art, such 
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as colouring, expression, and the 
force produced by light and shadows 
happily and harmoniously opposed, 
he had few equal to him, and none 
superior. The etchings of Rem- 
brandt are exceedingly admired, and 
collected with great care and expense 
for the cabinets of the curious, in 
most parts of Europe ; and it is re- 
marked that none of his prints are 
dated earlier than 1628, nor later 
than 1659, though there are several 
of his paintings dated in 1660, and 
particularly the portrait of a Fran- 
ciscan Friar. He had the same spirit 
in every stroke of the graver as in 
the markings of his pencil; there 
seems not to be a single touch that 
does not produce expression and life. 
The genuine works of this master 
are rarely to be met with, and, 
whenever they are to be purchased, 
they afford incredible prices. Many 
of them are preserved in the rich 
collections of the English nobility; 
some ai'e in the duke's palace at 
"Florence, where the portrait of Rem- 
brandt, painted by himself, is placed 
in the gallery of artists ; a few of his 
works are at Genoa, one or two at 
Turin, and several in the cabinets of 
the French king and the duke of 
Orleans.— De Piles, Houh., Pilk. 

RENARD (Simon de St. Andre), 
a French painter and engraver, born 
at Paris in 1614. He was a scholar 
of Louis Bobrun, and painted por- 
traits with some success. He exe- 
cuted several etchings, among whom 
are the following : — The Crucifixion; 
An Allegorical Subject of Peace; 
An Infant Jesus holding the Cross ; 
Louis XIV. conducted by Fame to 
the Car of Victory StruU. 

RENI (Guide), a celebrated Italian 
historical painter, born at Bologna in 
1574, and died in 1642, aged 68. He 
was first a disciple of Denis Calvart, 
a Fleming of great reputation ; but 
♦fterwards he entered himself in the 



school of the Caracci. He carefully 
studied the style of those great 
masters, but imitated that of Lo.. 
dovico, preferably to that of Anni- 
bale or Agostino, because there ap- 
peared more of grandeur and grace 
in his compositions than in those of 
the others; and his first performances 
were 'entirely in the manner of that 
master. However, being as yet un- 
determined what style to fix on for 
his future works, he went to Rome, 
where he examined every thing 
worthy of his attention, and parti- 
cularly the works of Raffaelle, with 
which he seemed enraptured. He 
was also struck with the surprising 
effects of the paintings of Caravaggio, 
and for some time adopted that man- 
ner, till he found that it was not 
generally approved, and required too 
much labour to succeed in it. He 
then fixed on a manner peculiar to 
himself, which was easy, graceful, 
great, and elegant ; which secured to 
him the universal applause of the 
whole world, and the admiration of 
posterity, so that he is ranked among 
the first and best artists of any age 
since the revival of the art. All the 
excellences of painting seem united 
in this superior genius ; for whether 
we consider the grand style of his 
composition, the delicacy of his ideas, 
the disposition of his objects in ge- 
neral, or the beautiful turn of his 
female forms, his colouring, or his 
graceful airs of the heads, all are 
admirable, and fill the mind vrith a 
kind of ecstasy. All subjects, in- 
deed, were not equally adapted to 
the genius of Guide. The tender^ 
the pathetic, the devout, in which he 
could manifest the sweetness and 
the delicacy of his thoughts, were 
those in which he peculiarly ex- 
celled ; those which distinguished 
him from every other painter, and 
almost gave him precedence to all, 
In expressing the different parts of 
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the body, he had a remarkable pe- 
culiarity ; for he usually designed 
the eyes of his figures large, the 
nostrils somewhat close, the mouth 
small) the toes rather too closely 
joined, and without any great vari- 
ety, though that was not occasioned 
by any want of skill, but ant of 
choice, and to avoid affectation. The 
heads of his figures are accounted 
not inferior to Raffaelle, either for 
correctness of design or an engaging 
propriety of expression ; and De 
Piles very justly observes, that the 
merit of Guide consisted in that 
moving and persuasive beauty which 
did not so much proceed from a re- 
gularity of features, as from a lovely 
air which he gave to the mouth, 
with a peculiar modesty which he 
had the art to place in the eye. His 
draperies are always disposed with 
large folds, in the grand style ; and 
with singular judgment contrived to 
fill up the void spaces, free from 
stiffness or affectation, noble and 
elegant. Though he did not under- 
stand the principles of the chiaro- 
scuro, yet he sometimes practised it, 
through a felicity of genius. His 
pencil was light, and his touch free, 
but very delicate; and although he 
took pains to labour his pictures 
highly, yet it is said he generally 
gave some free and bold strokes to 
his work, in order to coneal the toil 
and time he had bestowed upon it. 
His colouring is often astonishingly 
clear and pure ; but sometimes also 
his pictures, and more especially 
those of his latter time, have a grey- 
ish cast, which changed into a livid 
colour, and his shadows partook of 
the green. But his works have ever 
been deservedly admired through all 
Europe, and to this day increase in 
their value and in esteem. Many of 
his latter performances are not to be 
placed in competition with those 
which he painted before he unhappily 



fell into distressed circumstances by 
an insatiable appetite for gaming ; for 
his necessities compelled him to 
work for immediate subsistence, 
which gave him the habit of painting 
in a more slight and negligent man- 
ner, without any attention to his 
honour or his fame. In the church 
of St. Philip Neri, at Fano, there is a 
I grand altar-piece by Guide, repre- 
senting Christ delivering the Keys to 
I St. Peter. The head of our Saviour 
is exceedingly fine, that of St. John 
admirable; and the other Apostles 
are in a grand style, ftill of elegance, 
with a strong expression ; and it is 
well preserved. In the archiepisco- 
pal gallery at Milan, is a St. John, 
wonderfully tender in the colouring, 
and the graces diffused through the 
design excite the admiration of every 
beholder. At Bologna, in the Pa- 
lazzo Tanaro, is a most beautiful pic- 
ture of the Virgin, the Infant Jesus, 
and St. John, in which the heads are 
exquisitely graceful, and the draperies 
in a grand style. But in the Palazzo 
Zampieri is preserved one of the most 
capital paintings of Guide ; the sub- 
ject is, the Penitence of St. Peter 
after denying Christ, with one of the 
Apostles seeming to comfort liim. 
The figures are as large as life, and 
the whole is of an astonishing beauty, 
the painter having shown, in that 
single performance, the art of paint- 
ing carried to its highest perfection. 
The heads are nobly designed, the 
colouring clear and precious, and the 
expression inimitably just and natu- 
ral. There is also in the collection 
of the earl of Moira, in Dublin, a 
fine head by Guido, representing 
Christ crowned with Thorns : it has 
a graceful and affecting expression, 
and shows in an admirable style all 
the dignity and resignation of the 
sufferer. — De Piles^ Pilk. 

RENIER (Wenceslaus Laurent), 
a German historical and landscape 
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painter, born at Prague in 1686, 
and died in 1743, aged 57. He 
received his first instructions in the 
art of painting from Peter Brendel, 
a painter of some consideration in 
that city. The compositions of this 
master, in fresco and in oil, are 
always filled with a number of 
figures ; and his design and coloun. 
ing are commendable. His land- 
scapes are strongly coloured, and 
show a great deal of truth and 
nature ; and the figures, as well as 
Uie animals which he introduces, 
are much in the style and manner 
of Van Bloemen. Some of the 
paintings of Renier are honoured 
with a place in the grand gallery of 
Augustus, king of Poland, and many 
of his works were in the possession 
of the late count Bruhl.— i>' Ar- 
genvUle. 

RESTOUT (John), a French 
historical painter, bom in 1692, and 
died in 1768, aged 76. He was 
painter in ordinary to the French 
king, and director of the Academy of 
Painting. Two of his finest pictures 
are Alpheus saved by Diana, and 
the Triumph of Bacchus. His son, 
John Bernard, was also an excellent 
artist. He died in 1 797— iVbio;. 
/}ict. Hist. 

REUVEN (Peter), a Dutch his- 
torical painter, bom in 1650, and 
died in 1718, aged 68. He was a 
disciple of Jaques Jordaens, with 
whom he studied and practised so 
industriously, that he became very 
eonsiderable in his profession. He 
was mostly employed in great works, 
Bueh as the decorations of m^puficent 
halls, saloons, and grand apartments, 
in which he generally painted the 
ceilings. He designed the trium- 
phal arches for the reception of king 
William IH. at the Hague ; and in 
that work, the merit of his compo- 
•ition, 88 well a» his execution, pro- 
cured him extraordinary applause. 



The finest apartments at Loo are 
painted by this master, who was re- 
markable for the variety which ap- 
pears in his composition, for the 
readiness of his execution, and the 
freedom and firmness of his pencil ; 
and it seems inconceivable, to those 
who observe how carefully his works 
are finished, how they could be ac- 
complished in so short a time as in 
reality they were, considering at the 
same time the goodness of the colour- 
ing, and the abundance of figures 
which are introduced. — Houb.^Pilk. 

REVELY (WiUey), an English 
architect, who died about 1799. He 
was a disciple of sir William Cham- 
bers, and accompanied Athenian 
Stuart to Greece; he was also the 
editor of his great work on the an- 
tiquities of that country. Mr. Revely 
was the architect of the new church 
at Southampton Gent. Map. 

REYN or RHENI, called LANG 
JAN (John de), a Flemish histo- 
rical and portrait painter, born at 
Dunkirk in 1610, and died in 1678, 
aged 68. He was a disciple of Van- 
dyk; and under the conduct of that 
celebrated miasteT, he distinguished 
himself in such a manner that he 
was esteemed the best performer in 
that school, and an honour to his 
instructor. He was so attached to 
his master that he followed him to 
London, where, it is thought, he 
continued as long as he lived. In 
these kingdoms he is mostly known 
by the name of Lang Jan. No 
artist approached so near to Vandyk 
as De Reyn, in every part of painting ; 
he strongly resembled him in the 
lovely tone of his colour, in the spirit 
of his touch, and in the delicacy of 
his pencil. His design is very cor- 
rect, and the hands of his figures 
have the sfuone elegant turn and ex- 
actness which are observable in all 
the works of his master. His com- 
position is generally in a noble style, 
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though some think it to he rather a 
little encumhered and confused; hut, 
in other respects, his manner was 
extremely grand. His draperies are 
broad and well cast; and in all his 
paintings he shows a fine intelligence 
of the chiaro-scuro. It is ims^ned 
that the scarcity of the works of 
Lang Jan is occasioned by so many 
of them being imputed to Vandyk, 
and sold for the performances of that 
incomparable master; which circum- 
stance, if true, is undoubtedly more 
to his honour than any thing that 
could be said in his commendation. 
Among the indisputable works of 
this artist, are mentioned the Bap- 
tism of Totila, which is in a church 
at Dunkirk ; and in the hall of 
the Jesuits in the same city, are 
painted the figures of several saints, 
Jarger than life ; and also a grand 
altar-piece in the parish church of 
St. Martin, at Bergues, representing 
Herodias bringing the head of St. 
John to Herod, which is exceedingly 
admired. — Houh.^ Pilk. 

REYNOLDS (Sir Joshua), a ce- 
lebrated English historical and por- 
trait painter, bom at Plympton, near 
Plymouth, in Devonshire, in 1723, 
and died in 1792, aged 69. He was 
the son of the Rev. Samuel Rey- 
nolds, who, intending his son for the 
church, bestowed upon him a suitable 
education. He removed to Oxford, 
where he took his degrees in arts ; 
but having a great taste for drawing, 
he resolved to makp painting his 
profession, and accordingly was placed 
under Hudson the portrait painter. 
About 1749 he went to Italy, in 
company with the honourable Mr. 
Keppel, his early friend and patron, 
where he studied the works of the 
most illustrious masters for three 
years. On his return from Italy, 
he hired a large house in Newport- 
street; and the first specimen he 
gave of his abilities is said to have 



been a boy's head in a turban, 
richly painted, in the style of Rem- 
brandt, which so attracted Hudson's 
attention, that he called every day to 
see it in its progress ; and perceiving 
at last no trace of his own manner 
left, he exclaimed, " By G— d, 
Reynolds, you don't paint so well 
as when you left England!" A 
whole-length portrait of Admiral 
Keppel, which he painted soon after, 
drew on him universal admiration, 
and he was at once considered to be 
at the head of the profession in por- 
trait painting. This, indeed, when 
the state of the art at that time is 
adverted to, cannot be deemed any 
great praise ; and the man who could 
unite to a dignified resemblance of 
the head an endless variety of 
spirited and graceful attitudes, pic^ 
turesque back.grounds, novel and 
striking efforts of light and shade, 
with a voluptuous richness and har- 
mony of colour, was certainly en- 
titled to much more. It must not, 
however, be understood that his per- 
formances at that time possessed those 
excellences to the degree in which 
we find them in his latter works; 
for he was one of the few whose ef- 
forts to improve ended hut with his 
life; who had been heard to say, 
that he never began a picture without 
a determination to make it his best ; 
and whose unceasing progress almost 
justified the maxim he was so fond of 
repeating continually, " that nothing 
is denied to well-directed industry.'' 
Having thus early, to speak in the 
strong language of Johnson, borne 
down all opposition before him, and 
left emulation panting behind, and 
obtained, as the summit of human 
felicity, possession of the first place, 
little remains to be said of him, till 
his style, and some of his particular 
works, come under consideration, 
but that he was on» whom the most 
rare and enviable prosperity could 
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not spoil ; his whole life, to the time 
of the feilure of his sight, being passed 
in the diligent atid unwearied pursuit 
of his art, at once his business and 
his pleasure, uninterrupted by sick- 
ness or misfortune. The hours ne- 
cessary for rela^itation were chiefly 
spent in the company of his numerous 
friends and acquaintance ; these were 
invited about him as well on system 
as from inclination ; for, finding his 
professional pursuits debarred him 
the common and regular modes of 
study) he adopted this as an agreeable 
method of gaining at the same time 
knowledge and amusement : hence 
at his table, for above thirty years, 
■were occasionally assembled all the 
tstete, talents, and genius of the three 
kingdoms ; men who were remaik- 
able for their attainments in literar 
ture or the atts^ for their exertions 
in the pulpit or at the bar, in the 
senate or the field. As an author, 
a character in which he appears 
scarcely less eminent than that of a 
painter, we probably owe his exer- 
tions to his situation in the Royal 
Academy of Arts, in the institution 
of which, in the year 1769, he had 
a principal share; and, being un- 
questionably of the first rank in his 
profession, he was unanimously elect- 
ed the president. This circumstance 
certainly did not a little contribute 
to the increase and establishment of 
, his fame; nor did the academy derive 
less credit from the admirable works 
which he continued yearly to exhibit 
in it, consisting chiefly of portraits 
though he rarely suffered a season to 
pass in which he did not bring for- 
ward one or more fine specimens of 
his powers in history. From the 
years 1769 to 1790, inclusive, it ap- 
pears that he sent no less than two 
hundred and forty-four pictures to 
thie exhibition. Soon after his elec- 
tion, the king, to give dignity to the 
new institution, conferred on him the 



honour- of knighthood. His assi- 
duity and love for his profession 
left him little leisure, and less incli- 
nation, to make excursions into the 
country. Occasionally, however, he 
spent a few days at his villa on Rich- 
mond-hill, and visited at different 
times the seats of some of the noble- 
men and gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance, from whence he was always 
glad to return to the practice of his 
profession, and the enjoyment of that 
intellectual society, of which, like 
his friend Johnson, he justly con- 
sidered' London as the head-quarters. 
In the summer of 1781, with a view 
of examining critically the works of 
the celebrated masters of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools, he made the tour 
of Holland and Flanders. An ac- 
count of this journey, written by 
himself, containing much excellent 
criticism on the works of Rubeus, 
Vandyk, Rembrandt, &c.,' in ther 
churches and different collections at 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, the Dus- 
seldorp Gallery, and at Amsterdam, 
has been lately published with the 
rest of his works; the tour closes 
with a masterly-drawn character of 
Rubens. In 1783, in consequence 
of the emperor's suppression of some 
religious houses, he again visited 
Flanders, purchased some pictures by 
Rubens, and devoted several more 
days to the contemplation and fur- 
ther investigation of the performances 
of that great man. He is said to 
have remarked that Rubens' pictures, 
on his first visit, seemed more vividly 
coloured than they did on the se- 
cond, which he attributed to his hav- 
ing held his note-book in his hand on 
the former occasion, for the purpose 
of writing down his observations, 
supposing that the pictures derived 
an additional warmth and splendout 
of colouring from the circumstance 
of his eyes passing to them from the 
cold white paper ; bat as he abo re* 
• '■" ' ' ' a ' 
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markecl, on his return the first time, 
that his own pictures wanted force, 
and it was ohserved that he painted 
with more depth and hrilliancy of 
colour afterwards, is it not more pro- 
bable that the difference of the im- 
pression he felt from the sight of 
Rubens^ pictures, was owing to his 
having accustomed his eye in the 
meantime to a greater force and 
richness in his own works ? In the 
same year, 1783, Mr. Mason's Trans- 
lation of Du Fresnoy's Art of Paint- 
ing was published, with notes sub- 
joined by Sir J. Reynolds, consisting 
chiefly of practical observations, and 
explanations of the rules laid down 
by the author of the poem ; and in 
the year following, on the death of 
Ramsay, he was sworn principal 
painter in ordinary to his majesty, in 
which office he continued to his 
death. For a very long period, as has 
been before remarked, he had enjoyed 
an almost uninterrupted state of 
good hetdth (to which the custom of 
standing to paint, introduced by him, 
may be supposed in some degree to 
have contributed), except that in 
the year 1782, he was for a short 
time afflicted by a paralytic stroke. 
A few weeks, however, perfectly 
restored him, and he suffered no in- 
convenience from it afterwards. But 
in July, 1789, while he was painting 
the portrait of Lady Beauchamp, he 
found his sight so much affected, 
that it was with difficulty he could 
proceed in his work ; and notwith- 
standing every assistance that could 
be procured, he was in a few months 
totally deprived of the use of his left 
eye. After some struggles, he deter- 
mined, lest his remaining eye should 
suffer, to paint no more ; and though 
he was thus deprived of a constant 
/employment and amusement, he re- 
tained his usual spirits, and partook 
of the society of his friends mth ap- 
parently the same pleasure he hud 



been accustomed to do ; and was still 
amused by reading or hearing others 
read to him. In October, 1791, 
however, his spirits began to fail him, 
and he became dejected from an ap^ 
prehension that an inflamed tumour 
which took place over the eye that 
was lost might occasion the destnic* 
tion of the other also. This dejec 
tion might, nevertheless, in a great 
degree, be the effect of a much moro 
dangerous malady, with which he 
began to be afflicted ; but which, as 
he could neither explain to his phy- 
sicians the nature, nor point out the 
seat of it, many believed to be imur 
^nary, and he was counselled to 
shake it off by exertion. About « 
fortnight before his death only, his 
liver was discovered to be dis^ised ; 
and the inordinate growth of it, as 
£4)peared after his decease, had inc(Mn- 
moded all the functions of life. Of 
this disorder, which he bore with 
great fortitude, he died, after a con- 
finement of near three months, at his 
house in Leicester Fields, on Thurs^ 
day evening, February 23, 1792. 
In his stature sir Joshua Reynolds 
was rather under the middle size, of 
a florid complexion, roundish, blunt 
features, and a lively pleasing aspect; 
not corpulent, though somewhat in- 
clined to it, but extremely active. 
With manners uncommonly polished 
and agreeable, he possessed a constant 
flow of spirits, which rendered him 
at all times a most desirable com. 
panion; always ready to be amused, 
and to contribute to the amusem^ajt 
of others, and anxious to receive in-r 
formation on every subject that pre- 
sented itself; and though he had 
been deaf almost from Uie time of 
bis return from Italy, yet by the aid 
of an ear-trumpet he was enabled to 
partake of the conversation of his 
friends with great fixcility and con- 
venience. On Saturday the 3rd of 
March, his remains were interred m 
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the crypt of St. Paul's, near the tomb 
of sir Christopher Wren, with every 
honour that could be shown to worth 
and genius by an enlightened nation; 
a great number of the most distin- 
guished persons attending the fune- 
ral ceremony, his pall being support- 
ed by three dukes, two marquises, 
and five other noblemen. In many 
respects, both as a man and a painter, 
sir Joshua Reynolds cannot be too 
much praised, studied, and imitated^ 
by every one who wishes to attain 
the like eminence. His incessant 
industry, never wearied into despon*- 
dency by miscarriage, or elated into 
neglect by success, has already been 
noticed ; in addition to which it may 
be further said, that when the nuin 
went abroad, he did not leave the 
painter at home: he practised his 
profession everywhere else, as well 
as in his painting-room. All nature 
and all art were his academy ; and 
his mind was constantly awake, ever 
on the wing, comprehensive, vigorous, 
discriminating, and retentive. With 
taste to perceive all the varieties of 
the picturesque, judgment to select, 
and skill to combine what would 
serve his purpose, few have ever been 
empowered by nature to do more 
from the funds of his own genius, 
and none ever endeavoured more to 
take advantage of the labours of 
others, in making a splendid and 
useful collection, on which no ex- 
pense was spared; his house was 
filled to the remotest comer With 
casts from the antique, pictures, sta* 
tues, drawings, and prints, by the 
various masters of all the different 
schools and nations. Those he 
looked upon as his library, with this 
advantage, that they decorated at the 
same time that they instructed. They 
claimed his attention; objects at 
once of amusement, of study, and of 
tompetition. Beautiful and seducing 
BS his style undoubtedly was, it can- 



not be recommended in so unre- 
served a manner as his industry 
both in study and practice. Colour- 
ing was evidently his first excellence, 
to which all others were more or 
less sacrificed ; and though in splen- 
dour and brilliancy he was exceeded 
by Rubens and Paul Veronese, in 
force and depth by Titian and Rem- 
brandt, and in f^shness and truth 
by Velasquez and Vandyk, ^et per- 
haps he possessed a more exquisite 
combination of all these qualities, 
and that peculiarly his own, than i» 
to be found in the works of any 
of those celebrated masters. In his- 
tory he does not appear to possess 
much fertility of invention; as, when- 
ever he has introduced a striking 
figure, it may commonly be traced 
and found to belong to some of his 
predecessors ; and, at the utmost, he 
can only be allowed the merit of 
skilful adaptation : but in portrait, 
the variety of his attitudes and back- 
grounds is unequalled by any painter, 
ancient or modern, and that variety 
is generally accompanied with grace 
in the turn of his figures, and dignity 
in the airs of his heads. Drawing, 
as he himself candidly confesses, was 
the part of the art in which he was 
most defective; and from a desire 
perhaps to hide this defect, with an 
over solicitude to produce a super- 
abundant richness of effect, he was 
too frequently tempted to fritter his 
lights, and cut up his composition, 
particularly if it happened to be large, 
into many parts ; in his smaller his- 
tories, however, where he had only 
a few heads to manage, and in por- 
traits, his composition, both with re- 
gard to adaptation and contrast of lines, 
and the disposition of the masses of 
light and shadow, is often very excel* 
lent. In execution, though he want- 
ed the firmness and breadth neces- 
sary to the highest style of the art, 
the spirit and sweetness of his touch 
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were admirable, and would have been 
more remarkable had he been more 
a master of drawing ; but not being 
readily able to determine his forms, 
he was obliged to go over and over 
the same part, till some of the viva- 
dty of his handling was frequently 
lost : his labour, however, was never 
wholly lost, for he added to the force 
and harmony of his picture by every 
repetition. — Preface to his Worhs^ 
2 uofe. 4to., Opie. 

RHOTENAMER (John), a Ger- 
man historical painter, bom at Mu- 
nich about 1564. He settled at 
Venice, and studied after Tintoret. 
His pieces are distinguished by a 
high finishing and brilliant colouring. 
The time of his death is not known. 
— Z)« Piles. 

RICCI (Sebastian), an Italian 
historical painter, born at Belluno 
in 1659, and died in 1734, aged 75. 
He was a disciple of Frederico Cer- 
velli, a Milanese painter of good re- 
putation, under whom he diligently 
studied design and colouring for nine 
years. Afterwards he improved him- 
self at Bologna and other cities of 
Italy through wliich he travelled, by 
copying the works of the great mas- 
ters; and in his progress obtained 
the favour and patronage of Ran- 
nuccio II., Duke of Parma, for 
whom he finished some very grand 
designs. By the liberality of that 
prince he was honourably maintained 
at Rome, and improved himself still 
more by studying the productions of 
the best ancient and modem artists ; 
and he there established his taste, 
and formed that grandeur of style 
which procured him universal esteem. 
Having at length quitted Rome, and 
^nished some excellent designs at 
Milan, he returned to Venice, where 
his pleasing manner of colouring 
attracted the attention of every lover 
of the art; and he was so eagerly 
solicited for his paintings, that he 



could barely allow himself leisure 
to take even his necessary refresh' 
ments. The fame of Sebastian fled 
speedily through every part of En- 
rope, and he received an invitation 
to the court of the emperor at Vien- 
na, to adorn the magnificent palaco 
of Schoenbrun ; by which work ho 
not only added highly to his reputa- 
tion, but also to his fortune. From 
Vienna he was encouraged to visit 
London, where he was immediately 
and incessantly employed by the 
court, by the nobility, and by a num- 
ber of persons of ample fortune, who 
were competent judges of his extra, 
ordinary merit, and were desirous to 
possess some of his productions. He 
resided in England for ten years, and 
immortalised his name by several 
grand compositions; and being en- 
riched by that generous nation, who 
are uncommonly liberal to all kinds 
of merit, he returned to Venice, ac- 
companied by his nephew Marco 
Ricci, and settled in that city for the 
remainder of his life. He had a 
fruitful and fine imagination, a gran, 
deur and elevation of thought ; his 
compositions are remai'kable for their 
judicious ordonnance and harmony ; 
his touch is light ; he had a ready 
and great execution, and bis tone of 
colouring is agreeable, though some- 
times he is a little too black. Had 
he consulted nature more attentively, 
his figures would have been moro 
correct ; but he was too apt to under- 
take too many thin^ at one time, 
which caused him principally to work 
firom imaginatiiHi, and that always 
constrains an artist to keep too 
much to one and the same manner. 
However, his paintings have main*, 
tained an universal reputation, and 
are bought by the most able judges 
at considerable prices. Among mviy 
excellent works of this mast^, be- 
sides those at Chelsea and Montague 
House, three are particularly a||. 
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plauded, which are in the church of 
St. Cosmus and Damian, at Venice. 
One is the representation of David 
hringing hack the Ark in Triumph ; 
another is, the Dedication of the 
Temple by Solomon ; and the third, 
Moses comtaanding Water out of the 
Bock, which is enriched with admi- 
rable landscape, painted by his ne- 
phew, Marco Ricci. — Pilk. 

RICCI (Marco), an Italian pain, 
ter of history, architecture, and land- 
scape, bom about 1680. He was 
nephew and disciple of Sebastian 
Ricci, equally eminent for painting 
history, architecture, and landscape ; 
but in the latter his style and taste of 
design appear truly excellent. He 
studied and also designed the most 
beautiful edifices, ruins, and scenes 
that engaged his attention either in 
Pome or in the yillf^es around it, 
with which he enriched his ideas; 
and being possessed of a very happy 
genius, it directed him to make an 
elegant use of those rich materials, 
by introducing into his landscapes 
such noble remains of ancient mag- 
nificence as distinguish his compo- 
sitions from those of any other artist. 
In the choice of his scenes and situ- 
ations, in the breaking of his grounds, 
and conducting his distances with 
perspective truth, he was superior to 
most of his contemporaries. In short, 
in every part he shows evidently that 
he had studied nature in its most 
beautiful dress ; and so much gran- 
deur of taste appears in the whole, 
as <»n rarely be seen in the works 
of any other master. It has been, 
indeed, not unjustly observed, that 
the colourmg of Marco has not that 
force and lustre which seem neces- 
sary to engage and satisfy the eye of 
the spectator ; but the grandeur of 
his ideas and the elegance of his 
foste must for ever aiford a sensi- 
ble delight to a judicious observer. 
He painted both in oil and in dis. 



temper ; but he is accounted much 
more excellent in the latter than in 
the former. Many of the pictures 
painted by this master are to be seen 
in England. At Burlington House 
some of the ceilings werie painted by 
him, and also a piece of Ruins in the 
style of Viviano ; and at Bulstrode, 
a seat belonging to the duke of Port- 
land, he painted, in the chapel, the 
Last Supper, in which composition 
he has introduced his own portrait, 
in a modem habit, with an equal 
degree of vanity, impropriety, and 
absurdity. — Pilk. 

RICCIO, called BRUSA-SORCI, 
(Domenico), an Italian historical 
painter, bom at Verona in 1494, and 
died in 1567, aged 73. He was a 
disciple of Giovanni Francesco Ca- 
roto, who taught him design and 
colouring, and qualified him to ap- 
pear with credit in his profession. 
But being ambitious to obtain a more 
extensive knowledge of the art than 
he could acquire in the school of 
Caroto, he went to Venice to study 
the works of Giowplone and Titian. 
To discover the peculiar excellences 
of those great artists, he was inde- 
fatigable in making observations, and 
fall as diligent in endeavouring to 
imitate what he approved. At last 
he arrived at such perfection, that his 
works were generally admired and 
coveted for the beauty of his colour- 
ing, and the attitudes of his figures, 
which were full of motion and life," 
In the cardinal Gonzaga he found 
a zealous protector and friend, who 
invited him to Mantua ; and during 
his residence in that city he had the 
honour of painting in competition 
with two of the most celebrated mas- 
ters of his time, Paolo Veronese and 
Paolo Farinato. In the church of 
St. George, at Verona, is a picture 
by this master, representing the Ga- 
thering of the Manna in the Wilder- 
ness, which is accounted a fine con* 
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))Osition ; and in respect of the co- 
louring has much more force tlian a 
famous picture by Farinato, which 
is placed not far from it.— -Fias., 

RICHARD (Martin), a Flemish 
landscape painter, born at Antwerp 
in 1591, and died in 1636, aged 45. 
Though this artist was born ^ith only 
his left arm, yet he became an excel- 
lent painter, and was much admiied 
by Vandyk.— ^ow6., Pilk. 

RICHARDSON (Jonathan), an 
English historical painter, bom in 
1665, and' died in 1745, aged 80» 
This artist was undoubtedly one of 
the best English painters of a head 
that had appeared in this country. 
There is strength, roundness^ and 
boldness in his colouring; but his 
men want dignity and his women 
grace. The good sense of the nation 
is characterised in his portraits. He 
lived in an age when neither enthu- 
siasm nor servility was predominant: 
yet with a pencil so firm, possessed 
of a numerous and excellent collec- 
tion of drawings, full of the theory 
and profound in reflections on his 
art, he drew nothing well below the 
head, and was void of imagination. 
His attitudes, draperies, and back^ 
grounds, are totally insipid and un- 
meaning; so ill did he apply to his 
own practice the sagacious rules and 
hints he bestowed on others. Though 
he wrote with fire and judgment, his 
paintings owed little to either. No 
man dived deeper into the inexhahs- 
tible stores of Raffaelle, or was more 
emitten with the native lustre of 
Vandyk ; yet though capable of 
tasting the elevation of the one and 
the elegance of the other, he could 
never contrive to see with their eyes» 
when he was to copy nature himself. 
We wonder that he could comment on 
their works so well and imitate them 
BO little. Richardson was born about 
the year 1665, and, against his in- 



clination, was placed by his father* 
in-law apprentice to a scrivener, with 
whom he lived six years, when, ob- 
taining his freedom by the death of 
his master, he followed the bent of 
his disposition, and at twenty years 
old became the disciple of Riley, with 
whom he lived four years, whose 
niece he married, and of whose man. 
ner he acquired enough to maintain 
a solid and lasting reputation, even 
during the lives of Knellerand Dahl, 
and to remain at the head of his 
profession when they went off the 
stage. He quitted business himself 
some years before his death ; but hia 
temperance and vutue contributed 
to protract his life to a great length 
in full enjoyment of his understand- 
ing, and in the felicity of domestic 
friendship. He had had a paraly- 
tic stroke that affected his arm, yet 
never disabled him from his custo- 
mary walks and exercise. He had 
been in St. James's Park, and died 
suddenly at his house in Queen- 
square on his return home, when he 
had passed the eightieth year of his 
age. He left a son and four daugh- 
ters, one of whom was married to his 
disciple, Mr. Hudson, and another 
to Mr. Grigson, an attorney. The 
taste and learning of the son, and the 
harmony in which he lived with his 
father, are visible in the joint works 
which they composed. The sale of 
his collection of drawings, in Febru-» 
ary 1747, lasted eighteen days, and 
produced about ^62060, his pictures 
about £700. Hudson, his son-in- 
law, bought many of the drawings* 
After the death of the son, in 1771< 
the remains of the father's collection 
were sold. There were hundreds 
of portraits of both, in chalk, by the 
father, with the dates when executed 5 
for, after his retirisment from busi.^ 
ness, the good old man seems to have 
amused himself with writing a short 
poem, and drawing his own or son'9 
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portrait •veiy day. The son, equally 
tender, had marked teveral iKrith ex- 
pressions of affection on his dear fa- 
ther. There were a few pictures and 
drawings hy the son, for he painted 
a little too. — JValpole, Gen. JBiog. 
Diet 

RIDINGER (John Mias), a Gei> 
man painter and engraver, horn at 
Ulm, in Suahia, about 1690, and 
received instructions in the art from 
Christopher Resch. He established 
liimself at Augsbouig, where he 
became an eminent designer and 
painter of animals and huntings. His 
works as a painter are few, and are 
little known, except in his own 
country ; but in his numerous etch- 
ings, from his own designs, he dis- 
covers an ability which has seldom 
been surpassed. His compositions 
are ingenious and animated, and he 
has given to each animal its peculiar 
character and attitude with sur- 
prising expression and exactness. 
The pardonable partiality of his 
countryman and biographer, Mr. 
Fuseli, does not hesitate to assert, 
that though ^* he has perhaps been 
excelled by Rubens in the ideal 
grandeur of the lion, he has far sur- 
passed him, and the rest of his pre- 
decessors, in the wide extent of his 
powers over every species of the 
brute creation." The just value of 
this eulogy the unbiassed judgment 
of the public will have little difficulty 
in ascertaining.— JPi«e/t, ^ryow. 

RTDOLPI (Claudio), an Italian 
historical painter, bom in Verona in 
1560, and died in 1644, aged 84. 
He received his first instructions in 
the art of painting from Dario dal 
Pozzo ; but after he had spent a few 
years under the direction of that 
master, he went to Venice, and en- 
tered himself as a disciple in the 
school of Paolo Veronese, where he 
exerted his utmost industry to copy 
the works of that fiimous painter. 



and to guide his practice entirely 
by his precepts. 'By this prudent 
method of conducting his studies, he- 
established his taste. He resided 
for several years at Venice, to per- 
fect himself as much as possible in 
his profession; and at last visited 
Rome and Urbino. In the former 
city, by studying the works of the 
ancient artists of Greece and Italy, 
he gained a correct manner of de- 
sign, and likewise the habit of 
introducing judiciously one broad 
mass of light in the principal part of 
his pictures, which produced an ex- 
traordinary fine effect. While at 
Urbino, often spending some time 
with Frederico Barroccio, he ac- 
quired a delicate touch, a sweetness 
of colouring and pencilling, and the 
art of giving graceful airs to the 
heads of his figures. It is asserted 
by some writers on this subject, that 
while he continued at UrWno, he 
painted a most celebrated pcture, 
representing the Annunciation, which, 
for beauty of colour and excellent 
expression, is admired to a degree 
little short of adoration. At Rome 
he finished a great number of por- 
traits, remarkable for the d^nity of 
their attitudes, as well as for their 
expression and striking resemblance ; 
and those procured for him such 
general applause, as gave him a just 
title to be ranked in the number of 
the best paintera in Italy. — Flow., 
POk. 

RIETSCHOOF (John Klaasze), 
a Flemish painter, bom in 1652, 
and died in 1719, aged 67. He 
received his first instructions from 
Abraham Leidts, but afterwards per- 
fected himself in the school of Liu 
dolph Backhuysen, whose manner 
of handling and dedgn he imitated 
with so much success, that he is very 
deservedly ranked among the most 
esteemed painters in that style. He 
was remarkably modest ; and although 
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be obtained praise for every work be 
finished^ he could never prevail on 
Itimself to believe he deserved it, 
which seems to be an uncommon 
disposition of mind in a painter. 
He also possessed another quality 
full as singular, which was, that he 
appeared sanguine in giving a just 
commendation to the character and 
talents of any other artist, and silent 
with regard to his own. — Houh.^ 
Pilk. 

RIETSCHOOF (Henry),a Dutch 
pfainter of storms, &c., born about 
1678. He was the son and disciple 
of Klaasze, whose manner and style 
he adopted, though sometimes he 
made the works of Backhuysen his 
model, and copied several of them 
with incredible exactness. The sub- 
jects whichTie most frequently paint- 
ed were rough ^les of wind, ^Jterais, 
enraged seas, t^pests attended with 
lightning, shipwrecks, and the dis- 
tress of those who were whelming in 
the deep, or with diflBculty escaping 
to the shore ; and in those subjects 
he was considered as a good painter. 
— jHottfr., Pilk. 

RIGAUD (Hyacinth), a celebrated 
French portrait painter, bom at Per* 
pignan in 1663, and died at Paris in 
1743, aged 80. He was the son of 
Matthias Rigaud, a painter of some 
eminence. But happening to be de- 
prived of his director when he was 
only eight years of age, the masters 
under whose care he was afterwards 
placed were incapable of aflfording 
him such a degree of instruction as 
he seemed capable of receiving, by 
the liveliness of his genius and talents. 
However, at last he contracted an 
Intimate friendship with an excellent 
painter, named Ranc, who was in 
high reputation for portrait painting, 
and especially for his colouring. 
With that master Rigaud acquired a 
good taste, and freedom of hand ; but 
his. principal improvement was de- 



rived from his habituating himself to 
copy the works of Vandyk; and, 
after a few yeai-s diligently employed 
in a constant course of study and 
practice, his pictures could stand in 
competition with those of his master 
R^c, for truth, for liveliness, and 
for expression. He felt an impatient 
desire to visit Italy, but was dissuaded 
from taking that journey by Le Brun^ 
who prevailed on him to continue at 
Paris, and perfect himself there in 
portrait painting, by which he might 
assure himself of reputation and for- 
tune. He therefore pursued that 
plan, and soon distinguished himself 
in such a manner, that the king of 
France, the princes of the blood, the 
prime nobility of that kingdom, and 
many foreign princes, sat to him for 
their portraits, which procured him 
very great applause ; and by Louis 
XIV. he was honoured with the 
order of St. Michael, as also with a 
very considerable pension, in 1727* 
He is accounted one of the best 
among the French masters, and his 
works are exceedingly prized in that 
kingdom. He had a free and spirited 
pencil, a lively tone of colouring, 
and, in many parts of his profession, 
shows a great deal of merit. But 
allo^ving Rigaud his just praise for 
those parts in which he particularly 
excelled, it cannot but be confessed 
that his draperies are too violently 
agitated, so as to compel the specta- 
tor's attention to them more than 
to the portrait. Nor can such a 
disposition in the draperies appear* 
even natural, when the person is 
represented as under cover in an 
apartment, and at the same time the 
hair and the draperies appear as if 
the person sat abroad in a storm.— 
Houb., Pilk. 

RIGAUD (John), a French pain- 
ter and engraver, bom at Paris about 
the year 1700. He painted land- 
scapes and views, which, if wc may 
' ' ' ' ' a 
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judge by his prints, must have pos- 
sessed considerable merit. He ap- 
pears to have passed some time in 
England, as he has etched some views 
in the environs of London. He ex- 
ecuted several plates in a spirited 
and masterly style, and^ the figures 
are correctly and neatly drawn. The 
following are his principal prints : — 
a pair of Views of Marseilles, at the 
time of the Plague, in 1720 ; a set 
of six Views of the Chateau and 
Gardens of Marly; the Garden of the 
Tuilleries ; a View of the Chateau 
of the Luxembourg; a View of 
Hampton Court ; St. James's Park ; 
Greenwich Park } Greenwich Hos- i 
pital ; and a set of six Landscapes, j 
with figures.— 5«rtt«. 

RILEY (Cbarles Reuben), an 
English decorative painter, bom in 
London in 1752, and died in 1798, 
aged 46. Having shown a disposi- 
tion for the art, he was placed under 
the tuition of Mr. Mortimer. In 
1778, he obtained the gold medal at 
the Royal Academy, for the best 
painting in oil; the subject was the 
Sacri6ce of Iphigenia. He was re- 
commended by his instructor to the 
patronage of the duke of Richmond, 
and was employed in the decorations 
at Goodwood. He afterwards went 
to Ireland, on a similar employment, 
for the embellishment of the man- 
sion of Mr. Conelly. His prin- 
cipal employment afterwards was in 
making designs for the booksellers, 
in which he displayed both fancy 
and taste, with considerable facility. 
— StrutU I 

RILEY (John), an Hlnglish por- 
trait painter, bom in London in ! 
1646, and died in 1691, aged 45. 
He received his instructions in the 
Art of painting from Fuller and 
Zoust. An ingenious writer (Wal- 
pole) asserts, that he was one of; 
the best native painters that has 
Nourished in England ; and that ' 



there are draperies and hands paint- 
ed by him that would do honour 
either to Lely or Kneller : the por- 
trait of the Lord-keeper North, at 
Wroxton, being in every respect a 
capital performance. After the death 
of sir Peter Lely, he advanced in 
the esteem of the public, and had the 
honour to paint the portraits of King 
Ch:irles II., King James and his 
Queen, and was appointed state pain- 
ter. He made nature his principal 
study, without adopting the manner 
of any master, and as far as he 
thought it prudent he improved or 
embellished it in his pictures ; and, 
like many other men of ports, he 
seems to be more respected by pos- 
terity than by the age in which he 
flourished — Walpole^ Vertite, PUk. 
RIMINALDI (Orazio), an Italian 
historical painter, bom in 1 598, and 
died in 1630, aged 32. He was a 
disciple of Aure^o Lomi, but after- 
wards became the disciple of Orazio 
Gentileschi, at Rome. To the in- 
structions of that master he added 
an incessant application to the study 
of the antique, aftd a diligent obser- 
vation of the excellences of the 
different modern masters; so that, 
on his retum to his native city, he 
found encouragement and employ- 
ment even beyond his expectation. 
The pictures of this master which 
are most commended are, Samson 
destroying the Philistines; the Brazen 
Serpent in the Wilderness; and the 
Assumption of the Virgin ; by those 
he firmly established his reputation, 
not only on account of the goodness 
of the composition, but for the beauty 
of the design, the elegant choice of 
the attitudes, and the free and firm 
style of his colouring. Unhappily he 
he died of the plague while yet young, 
and at a time when there was the 
greatest probability . that he would 
arrive at the utmost excellence in 
his profession. — Felibien, Pilk. 
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RINCON (Antonio del), a Spanish 
painter, bom at Guadalaxua in 
1446, and died in 1500, agod 54. 
The arts, which revived in Italy 
during the 4th century, did not 
reach Spain till the time of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic ; Del Rincon may, 
therefore, be considered as the father 
of the Spanish school. He travelled 
to Rome, and studied the antiques^ 
together with the works of Cimabue 
and other ancient masters, who had 
been instrumental in the revival of 
painting in Italy. Upon his return 
to his native country he was taken 
into the service of Ferdinand, who 
bestowed on him the order of San- 
tiago, and made him g^room of hU 
chamber. There are two portraits 
of Ferdinaod and Isabella, painted 
by him, stiU to be seen at Toledo, 
in the church of San Juan de los 
Reyes, and several pictures by his 
hand perished in the fire that de- 
stroyed the palace of the Prado in 
160^.^ Cumberland's Anecdotes of 
Spanish Painters. 

RIVALZ (Anthony), a French 
historical painter, bom at Thoulouse 
in 1667, and died in 1735, aged 68. 
He received his first instmctions in 
the art of painting from his fiither, 
a. painter of some note; but his 
greatest improvement in design and 
composition he derived from Le 
Fage. Though he visited Paris, and 
ether cities of France, yet he per- 
ceived that at Rome only he could 
perfect himself in the best principles 
of his art; and therefore directed his 
course to that city, where he de- 
signed after the works of RaflEaelle, 
and other celebrated artists, and pro- 
duced some compositions, which 
(according to the French writers) 
excited the envy of the Italians 
^hen they were publicly exhibited. 
One of the chief excellences of 
Rivalz consisted in copying the 
works of the gceat masters ; and by 



order of cardinal Janson, the French 
amba86ad(Nr at Rome, he copied a 
Holy Family from Rafiaelle, which 
performance was sent to the French 
king, and it is at present in the 
royal collection. He likewise copied 
several pictures of Guide, Caiavag!- 
gio, and Valentino, which have (as 
the French authors affirm) deceived 
very able connoisseurs. The stylo 
of painting of this master was bold, 
his invention ready, and his design 
correct ; his local colours were troe, 
and he gave his pictures a great deal 
of force by the deepness of his 
shadows, in the taste of Caravaggio 
and Videntino ; bnt his colouring 
1 was very unequal ; sometimes a 
leadeo-grey tint predominated, some- 
tknea the red, and often the blue, 
and reddish brown.^^Z>'^r^«nt;i2Z?, 

ROBERTS (James), an English 
engraver, bom in Devonshire in 
1725. He engraved landscapes and 
views from the pictures of Richard 
Wilson, Greorge Barrett, and Smith 
of Chichester, and others. — Strutt. 

ROBINSON (Geoi^e), an English 
landscape painter, bom in liondon 
in 1742, and died in 1788, aged 46. 
He was instracted in the art of design 
in Mr. Shipley's drawing-school. At 
an early age he went to Italy, where 
he chiefly studied landscape painting, 
and produced some pictures which 
possessed considerable merit. He 
afterwards visited the Island of 
Jamaica, where he made several 
drawings and pictuies of views of 
that country, some of which were 
exhibited in 1775. Not meeting 
with the encouragement he expected, 
and to which his talents entitled 
him, he adopted the profession of a 
drawing-master, in which he was 
more successful.— jEJurop. Maff. 

ROBINSON ( ), an English 

I' historical and portrait painter, born 
at Bath in the year 1715, and died 
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in 1 745, aged 30. He came to Lon- 
don when lie was young, where he 
became a scholar of John Vander- 
bank, under whose tuition he made 
considerable proficiency, and was 
afterwards distinguished as a portrait 
painter. He succeeded Jervas in 
his house in Cleveland-court, and 
suddenly came into extensive em- 
ployment, though his colouring was 
fiunt and feeble. He affected to 
dress all his pictures in Vandyk's 
habits, but this was the <mly resem- 
blance his works bore to those of 
that great painter. — PUk. 

ROBUSTI, called TINTORET- 
TO (Giacopo), a celebrated Italian 
historical painter, bom at Venice in 
1512, and died in 1594, aged 82. 
His real name was Robusti, but he 
was distinguished by the appellation 
of Tintoretto, on account of his being 
the son of a dyer. He was a disci- 
ple of Titian, who is said to have 
been so apprehensive of being excel- 
led by his pupil, that he dismissed 
him ^m his school. But Tinto- 
retto was at that time sufficiently 
qualified to pursue his studies with- 
out any director ; and therefore ap- 
plied himself to study design irfter 
the works of Buonarotti, and also to 
acquire elegance of taste by a more 
intimate knowledge of the antique. 
While he continued with Titian, he 
made the most accurate observations 
en thecolouring of that great genius, 
till he discovered the true principles 
by which his master had arrived at 
such a degree of excellence ; and in 
his best works one may readily dis- 
cern a manner that strongly resem- 
bles the colouring of Titian, and a 
style of design similar to that of 
Buonarotti. Tintoretto was, per- 
haps, the most expeditious punter 
that ever aj^aied; and although 
the rapidity of his execution was 
sometimes attended with incorrect- 
Bess, yet ape th^re many instances 



of his having at once shown great 
readiness of execution and great 
excellence. A memorable proof of 
his aWlities maybe seeikin the school 
of the Confraternity of St. Roch at 
Venice. The members of that socio, 
ty having desired Paolo Veronese, 
Tintoretto, Salviati, and Zucchero,to 
make designs for a picture of the 
Crucifixion, in order to have that 
design executed which appeared to 
have the greatest merit, Tintoretto 
finished his picture, and had it 
fixed in the appointed place, before 
any of the other artists had conu 
pleted their sketches. From this 
transaction he was called, II Furioso 
Tintoretto, the Impetuous Tintoretto. 
Sandrart says that he frequently 
painted his pictures without any pre- 
paratory outlines, as if he only sport- 
ed with his pencil ; so that he seems 
to have executed his ideas almost as 
quickly as he conceived them. In 
short, he worked so fast, and adapted 
his work so proportioaably to the 
price he was to receive, that very 
few of the other painters could get 
employment ; for, as he was capable 
of excellence, his reputation induced 
persons of all ranks to be desirous of 
possessing some of his performances 
He surpassed all the artists of the 
Venetian school in the quickness of 
his genius and the fertility of bis 
invention. His knowledge of the 
best princij^es of his art was very 
extensive; but he had too much 
fire to be at all times discreetly 
directed by that knowledge. He 
omitted no labour, no study, no ap- 
plication, that could in any degree 
conduce to his improvement in his 
profession, and, by his general con- 
duct, appeared rather to be ambitious 
of acquiring glory than riches. Yet 
he often injured his fame by propor- 
tioning his work to the poorness of 
the payment he expected; and by 
not BufBcieiltly considering that many 
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of his slight and ill-executed pictures 
would subsist, to the discredit of the 
artist, when the cause of his putting 
such indifferent paintings out of his 
hand might either he forgotten or 
unknown. From that custom prac- 
tised by Tintoretto, the remark of 
Annibale Caracci is justified, that 
Tintoretto, in some of his works^ ap- 
pears equal to Titian, and in others 
inferior to himself. His manner of 
painting is bold, with strong lights, 
opposed by deep shadows ; his pencil 
is wonderfully firm and free; his 
disposition is good, his execution 
easy, and his touch lively and full of 
spirit. His local colours are true, 
and well understood, and the carna- 
tions of his best pictures approach 
near to those of Titian. De Piles 
esteems his colouring to be more 
true and more sanguine than that of 
Paolo Veronese ; and Fresnoy, who 
was an incomparable judge, accounts 
his colouring admirable. The doge 
and senate of Venice, preferring Tin- 
toretto both to Titian and Salviati, 
appointed him to paint, in one of the 
grand apartments, the representation 
of that memorable victory gained by 
the Venetians over the Turks, in 
1571 ; and although the design was 
large, and a multitude of figures were 
introduced in the composition, yet 
the whole was completely finished 
in one year. But although, in several 
respects, he might not be esteemed 
inferior to Titian or Veronese, yet 
he certainly wanted. that dignity of 
diaracter observable in the works of 
the former, and the grace, as well as 
the richness of composition^ which 
distinguish the works of the latter. 
He had a great variety of attitudes, 
and some of them are excellent ; yet 
often the attitudes are contrasted to 
excess, though those of his women 
are generally gi-aceful, and the heads 
designed in a fine taste. Algarotti, 
a. late writer, observes, that this mas- 



ter Is no way inferior to any of the* 
Venetian artists, in those pictures 
which he painted with an intention 
to display his talents ; and this (says 
that author) he has particularly shown 
in his Martyrdom, or Miracolo del 
Servo, which is now preserved in the 
school of St. Mark at Venice. In 
that picture there is design and 
colouring, composition, life, expres-' 
sion, and the effects of light and 
shadow, all carried to the highest 
pitch of perfection. Scarce had that 
painting made its appearance in pub- 
lic, when all persons seemed to fall 
in love with it ; and Aretine him- 
self, though so cordial a friend to' 
Titian, wrote to Tintoretto, that this 
piece had extorted the applause of 
all who saw it. The scene (says he) 
appears rather true than feigned; 
and happy Would you be, ifj instead 
of being so expeditious, you could 
prevail on yourself to be a little monr 
patient. A fine sketch of this fe- 
mous picture, reputed to be the ori, 
ginal sketch, brought into Ireland, 
with many capital paintings of the 
Italian masters, by the old duke of 
Ormond, and purchased at the at- 
tainted duke's sale, at a high price^ 
was lately in the possession of tho 
Rev. Mr. Pilkington. Most of tho 
grand performances of Tintoretto are 
in the pailaces, churches, and con-r 
vents, at Venice; and in many of 
them the fire of his genius, tho 
excellence of his invention, com^ 
position^ colouring, and handling, 
are incontestibly evident; and at 
the Escurial in Spain are two ad' 
mir9,ble pictures painted on canvas, 
with figures as large as life, which 
are sufficient to immortalise the 
aFtist. The subject of one is our 
Saviour washing the feet of tho 
Apostles, and the subject of the 
other is Queen Esther iaintii^ iit 
the presence of Ahasuerus. Several 
of his works ar^ prcseryed in th^r 
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^llections of the English nobility 
and gentry^ and some are in the royal 
collections of the kings of England 

and France De Piles, D^Argen- 

ville^ Vasari^ PUk. . 

ROBUSTI, or TINTORETTO 
(Marietto), an Italkn paintress, bom 
at Venice in 1560, and died in 1590, 
aged 30. She was the daughter of 
Giacopo, and was instructed in the 
art of painting by her father. She 
showed an early genius for music as 
well as for painting, and performed 
remarkably well on several instru- 
ments ; but her predominant incli^ 
nation to that art in which her father 
was so eminent, determined her to 
quit all other studies, and apply her- 
iself entirely to it. By the direction 
of Giacopo, she studied the princi- 
ples of design, composition^ and 
colouring; arid drew after the an- 
tiques and the finest models, till she 
had obtained a good taste, and great 
readiness of hand. But, although 
she was well qualified to make a 
considerable appearance in the his- 
torical style,' she devoted her talents 
wholly to portrait painting. At last 
she became excellent in that way ; 
for her father, who was accounted 
very little inferioir to Titian, if not 
his equal, in portrait, took pains to 
communicate to her his best pre- 
cepts, in order to direct her judgment 
and skill in that branch of the art, 
till she gained an easy elegance in 
her manner of design, and an ad- 
mii-able tint of colour. Her pencil 
was free, her touch light and full of 
spirit; arid she received deserved 
applause, not only for the beauty of 
her work, but likewise for the ex^ 
actness of resemblance visible in all 
the portraits she painted. Most of 
the nobility at Venice sat to her, and 
.she was solicited by the emperor 
Maximilian, by Philip II., king of 
Sjjaiu, and by the archduke Ferdi- 
nand, to visit their courts; though 



the tender affection of her father 
who could not be happy if she was 
absent from him, prevented her from 
accepting those oflBces, which were 
so highly to her honour, and might 
have been attended with great ad- 
vantage to her fortune. — Vasari^ 
Pilk. 

RODE (Christian B.), a German 
painter and engraver, bom at Berlin 
in 1725. After acquiring the rudi-« 
ments of the art in his native city^ 
he went to Paris, where he studied 
some time under Charles Vanloo 
and J. Restout. He afterwards 
travelled to Italy, and on his return 
to Berlin met with very flattering; 
encour^ement as a painter of his- 
tory and portraits. He painted seve^ 
ral altar-pieces for the churches at 
Berlin and the other towns in Prus- 
sia^ and was employed by the king 
in embellishing the palace of Sans 
Souci. This ingenious artist has 
«tched a great number of plates from 
his own designs ; several of them are 
after the pictures he painted for the 
public edifices. His younger bro- 
ther^ John Henry Rode, was an able 
artist. — Strutt. 

ROEPEL (Conrade), a Dutch 
painter of plants, flowers, &c., bom 
at the Hague in 1679, and died in 
] 748, aged Q9. He was a disciple 
of Constantino Netscher, who de- 
signed to form him to portrait pain-^ 
ting ; but Roepel being of a weakly 
constitution, and ordered, for the 
benefit of his health, to reside in the 
purer air of the country, he took so 
much delight in his garden, that he 
bepame fond of painting plants and 
floM'ers, and succeeded beyond his 
hope. One of the greatest florists at 
the Hague furnished him with the 
most beautiful flowers in his collec- 
tion, to sei"ve him as models, in order 
to have a picture painted after them 
for his own pleasure; and Roepel 
disposed every object so agreeably^ 
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and finished the whole Tirith so much 
truth, nature^ and clearness of colour, 
that it at once estahlished his reputa- 
tion and fortune. Such unexpected 
success determined him to devote 
himself entirely to that style of 
painting; and in a short time he 
was considered as heing equal to the 
best artists in that country, Van 
Huysum only being excepted. By 
the solicitation of the Count Schses- 
beiigen, he was induced to visit the 
court of the Elector Palatine, and he 
carried along with him one of his 
pictures, with which the elector was 
80 highly pleased, tliat he pjud him 
generously for it, employed him im- 
mediately, and also honoured him 
with a gold chain and a medal, con- 
descending to place the chain round 
the neck of the artist with his own 
hands. The reception which he met 
with at Dusseldorp gave an additional 
value to his works when he returned 
to his own country, and he found 
the number of his admirers and em- 
ployers greatly increased. All those 
plants, fruits, and flowers, from which 
he composed his subjects, were care- 
fully cultivated in his own garden ; 
and in that place, which is represented 
as a delicious retirement, he was 
visited by persons of the first rank ; 
a temperate Hfe, and the innocent 
amusements in which he delighted, 
prolonged his life beyond all expec- 
tation, as he was naturally of a 
tender and weakly constitution ; and 
at his death he was director of the 
Academy of Painting at the Hague. 
Notwithstanding the abundant merit 
of Van Huysum, the works of Roepel 
arc very highly esteemed in Holland, 
and always afford high prices when- 
ever they are to be purchased. — 
Houh., Pilk. 

ROESTRAETEN (Peter), a Fle- 
mish painter of musical instruments, 
crystal vases, shells, &c., bom at 
Haerlem in 1627, and died in 1698, 



aged 7 1 . He was a disciple of Francis 
Hales, whose style and manner he 
followed with great credit for some 
years after he quitted that master, 
principally painting portraits. But 
the tendency of his genius seemed to 
incline him more to paint subjects of 
still-life, and in that style he showed 
himself equal to any artist of his time. 
Nothing could possibly appear with 
stronger characters of nature and 
truth, than every object he painted 
appeared in his compositions. He 
grouped them with skill, and con- 
trived the darker objects to be always 
so placed as to give a striking lustro 
to those that were naturally moi-e 
bright, or more pellucid ; and by an 
artful management of the chiaro- 
scuro, produced a suitable roundness 
and relief. His subjects generally 
were muncal instruments, gold, 
silver, or crystal vases, china-ware, 
agates, and shells that were curious. 
His paintings were, for their neatness 
of pencilling and delicacy of colour, 
superior to those painted by any of 
his contemporaries, and in his time 
were so highly esteemed, that many 
of them are said to have been sold 
by him for forty and fifty pounds a- 
piece. But it ought to be observed, 
that the present improved taste of 
the lovers of the art makes them 
justly consider all those kinds of 
subjects with abundantly less regard 
than they seemed to be entitled to 
formerly; and for that cause, the 
works of Roestraeten, notwthstand- 
ing their intrinsic merit, have pro- 
portionably sunk in their value.. 
Yet even still it is impossible to 
behold the vessels of gold and silver 
painted with so much accuracy by 
this artist, with such uncommon 
lustre, and such true imitation of 
nature, without commending them ; 
though at the same time one cannot 
avoid wishing that so able a master 
had employed his pencil on more 
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iftteresting subjects. Mr. Descamps 
and some other writers allege, that 
sir Peter Lely diverted him from 
painting portraits^ out of a priticiple 
of envy and jealousy, lest he should 
have found in Roestraeten too 
powerful a rival ; promising to pro- 
cure him a greater advantage from 
his pictures of still -life than he 
could possibly gain hy portraits, and 
to enrich him hy his recommenda- 
tion. But that story seems not to 
have any degree of probability, for 
the fame of Lely was then sulBi- 
ciently established ; nor have we aiiy 
attested account of Roestraeten's ex- 
traordinary merit, except in the pe- 
culiar style he pursued. Sir Peter 
did indeed most zealously recommend 
him, and by that means did really 
Enrich him ; but an impartial and 
benevolent mind would conclude, 
that the recommendation rather pro- 
ceeded from an approbation of the 
work of that artist, than from so 
servile and sordid a motive as the 
fear of his becoming a competitor* 
And although Descamps seems to 
hint that the English nation is So 
extravagantly fond of the works of 
Roestraeten that they will hardly 
suffer them to be canied out of the 
kingdom (by so false a suggestion 
depreciating the English taste, which 
13 allowed through all Europe to be 
far superior to the French )^ yet cer- 
tainly Mr. Descamps must have 
been of a very different opinion had 
he been in England, and had ever 
oflfered to become a purchaser of the 
pictures of this master ; for he would 
have found the rate at which they 
are commonly sold very far inferior 
to their intrinsic Yalue.-*^Z)e«caffiD5i 
Houh.,Pilk. 

ROGERS (William), ah English 
etigraver, who flourished in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. He engraved a 
title-page to Linschoten's Voyages to 
the East Indies; and probably the 



cuts to Hugh Broughton's Consent' 
of Scriptures, which Vertue says have 
. been reckoned the first graved plates 
I done ih England. But this is a mis- 
take, for Broughton's book was not 
I printed till ] 600. He also engraved 
^ heads of queen Elizabeth, of the earls 
, of Essex and Cumberland, of Sir 
John Harrington, in the title-page of 
hisOrlandoFuriosd, of John Gerard, 
surgeon, and a frontispiece with four 
small heads. 

I ROGHMAN, or ROGMAN (Ro- 
land), a Dutch landscape painter, 
born at Amsterdam in 1597, and 
died in 1686, aged 89. He learned' 
the art of painting in his native city, 
but he formed his manner entirely 
by studying after nature, without 
attending to the style of any parti- 
cular master. He travelled through 
several parts of Germany, merely to 
, fuinish himself with materials foi' 
future compositions, designing every 
scene that pleased his imagination, 
every ruin, castle, village, or building, 
which engaged his attention, as well 
as the figures and cattle ; those he 
generally sketched on the spot, and 
many of them are still preserved 
in the collections of the curious. 
He had a firm and free manner of 
paintitig ; his keeping was tolerably 
good, and some of his pictures have 
a pleasing effect ; but there is a raw* 
ness frequently in his colouring ; his 
grounds and trees are very often too 
brown, too dusky, and not of the 
tiilts of nature ; and though his 
figures dre usually too much la- 
boured, they want elegance and 
character. The choice of his situa- 
tions cannot be commended, nor is 
there a cotnpeteiit variety in the 
forms of his trees to allure the eye 
agreeably; but, in regard to many 
ports of his art, his merit was con- 
siderable. It is by all writers men* 
tioned to his honour, that a most 
sincere and dibinterested friendship 
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always subsisted between Roghman, i 
Rembrandt, and Eeckbout. — Houb., I 
Pilk. I 

ROLLOS (Peter), a Gennon en- | 
graver, who resided at Frankfort 
about the year 1620. He engraved 
the frontispiece to a book of Em- 
blems, by G. cfe Montenoy^ pub- i 
lished in that city in 1619. He j 
executed a few other book-plates 
in a very indifferent style.— •fi'^rMtt. 

ROMANELLI (Giovanni Fran- 
cesco), an Italian historical painter, 
bom at Viterbo in 1617, and died in 
1662, aged 45. He was a disciple 
of Pietro da Cortona, who, with in- 
expressible satisfaction, observed the 
extraordinary proficiency of his pu- 
pil, and equally loved and respected 
him for the amiable dispositions of 
his mind, as he admired him for his 
comprehensive capacity and genius. 
By the attention he showed to the 
precepts of his master, he became the 
best and the most favourite disciple 
of Cortona; his style and handling 
were in imitation of that eminent 
artist, nor were his ideas or his com- 
position in any way inferior to him, 
and he was accounted more correct ; 
though, in his colouring, his works 
appeared much colder than those of 
Pietro. His invention was easy and 
agreeable, his drawing correct, and 
he gave a great deal of grace to the 
airs of his heads; being possessed 
of so many of the perfections requi- 
site to a great painter, it is no won- 
der that he was considered as one 
of the best artists of his time. With 
an equal degree of freedom and 
spirit he painted in oil and in fresco, 
but he was accounted particularly 
excellent in the latter. For several 
years he was employed by the 
French king, who honoured him 
with the order of St. Michael ; and 
in that court he acquired a plentiful 
fortune, with abundant reputation. 
Having at last finished, with great 



applause, those grand designs in 
which he had been engaged, he re- 
turned to Rome, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in that city, as 
much beloved for his virtue as he 
was admired for his merit. His 
works are dispersed through most 
parts of Europe, and are accounted 
ornaments to the richest collec- 
tions. Two of Romanelli's pictures, 
which were esteemed as some of the 
best of his performances, were trans- 
mitted from Italy to Charles I. ; 
one was a Bacchanal, and the other 
a Banquet of the Gods. — Iloub,, 
I Pilk. 

I ROMANELLI (Urbane), an Ita- 
lian historical painter, bom at Viterbo 
in 1638, and died .in 1682, aged 44. 
He was the son and disciple of Gio- 
vanni Francesco, and adopted the 
manner and style of his father, but 
was not in any respect comparable 
to him. And yet some of his copies, 
after the works of Francesco, and 
also some of his own compositions, 
have been ascribed to his father, 
though a judicious eye will readily 
discern the difference, especially in 
those which were designed by Ur- 
bino, as they are very deficient in 
regard to correctness and grace, 
which are always to be found in the 
genuine works of Francesco. — 
DescampSy PUk. 
! ROMANET(Anthony),a French 
! engraver, bom at Paris in 1748. He 
, was a pupil of J. G. Wille, and after- 
wards resided at Basle, where he 
I engraved several plates under the 
I direction of Christian de Mechel. 
He executed several portraits and 
subjects after various masters, among 
which are the following: — Charles 
t Theodore, Elector of Bavaria ; Louis 
! Francis Bourbon, Prince of Conti ; 
John Grimoux, Painter. Various 
[subjects:— The Death of Adonis; 
i The Village Printseller ; The Bal- 
lad Singer, Sic-^Strutt. 
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ROxMANINO (Girolamo), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Rome about 1504. It is not ascer- 
tained by any writer under what 
master he leanied the rudiments and 
principles of painting. From Rome 
he travelled to Venice, in order to 
complete his studies, and there per- 
fected himself, particularly in the 
knowledge of colouring ; but having 
spent several years in close applica- 
tion, he visited Brescia, where he 
followed his profession with universal 
applause. Vasari recounts none of 
the works of this master, except 
"what are to be seen at Brescia ; but 
he says there are in that city many 
proofs of his extraordinary merit. 
No artist could be more celebrated 
than Romanino, for a fine invention, 
"for correctness of design, for the force 
and beauty of colouring, and a faith- 
fiil resemblance of nature, not unlike 
the style and tint of Titian. He 
•was accounted to be profoundly , 
skilled in every branch of his art, I 
and lived in as high esteem as any 
painter of his time. He finished a 
prodigious number of designs in the 
churches, convents, and palaces at 
Brescia, in freeco and in oil ; but 
his most capital performance was a 
scriptural subject which he painted 
for the grand altar in the church of 
St. Francis in that city. In the old 
Louvre at Paris, and principally in 
the apartments of Anne of Austria, 
and the gallery of Apollo, are several 
of his paintings in fresco, which, 
though they are some of his earliest 
essays, show more than the promise 
of an exalted genius. The correct- 
ness of the design, and the graceful 
ease of the draperies, not only afford 
pleasure to those who are competent 
judges, but even to those who are 
no great adepts in the art.— 2)e«- 
camps, Pilk. 

' ROMBOUTS (Theodore), a Fle- 
mish painter, bom at AntMTip in 



1597, and died in 1637, aged 40. 
He was a disciple of Abraham Jans- 
sens, under whom his progress was 
remarkably great. In his twentieth 
year the desire he had to improve 
himself, by seeing the works of the 
ancient and modem great artists, 
induced him to travel to Rome ; 
and not long after his ai'rival in 
that city, being engaged to paint 
I two subjects taken from the Old 
' Testament, they proved a fortunate 
means of making his merit known ; 
they introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance and favour of the great, and 
he had the satisfaction to find a 
number of persons very desirous to 
[ obtain some of his work. While 
he continued at Rome he was irdus. 
trious to increase his ivputalion, 
till he was honoured with an invi- 
tation to Florence by the duke of 
Tuscany ; and he executed several 
grand compositions for that prince 
with so much success, that he was 
not only honourably rewarded for 
his performances, but he also re- 
ceived many valuable presents from 
the duke, as marks of his particular 
esteem. At his return to Antweip 
he found Rubens in the height of 
his glory, and had cause to perceive 
that his own abilities, though they 
were in reality very great, were 
much obscured by the perfections 
of that eminent master. That ob- 
servation not only excited in Rom- 
bouts a strong emulation, which 
probably was not unattended with 
some latent degree of envy, but 
it likelvise urged him to psdnt some 
historical pictures, confessedly in 
competition with Rubens ; of which 
number were, St. Francis receiv- 
ing the Five Wounds; Abraham 
offering up Isaac ; and an emble- 
matical picture of Justice, with her 
Attributes, for the court-house at 
Ghent ; and in the^ latter so much 
elegance appealed in the composition,' 
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that it is said Rubens seemed sur- 
prised when he saw it. Certainly it 
cannot be truly affirmed that he was 
equal to Rubens, though in many 
respects he had extraordinary merit; 
and it may be esteemed as an honour 
to Rombouts that he was accounted 
to approach near to that celebrated 
artist. He had a lively genius^ a 
good imagination, and considerable 
elegance in his style of composition. 
His figures generally are near- 
ly as large as lifc^ and well-dc' 
signed ; his pencil is free, his colour- 
ing warm, and his expression excel- 
lent. It was lamented that he often 
demeaned his pencil by painting low 
subjects, such as mountebanks and 
their attendants, inns, taverns, and 
soldiers playing at cards, which he 
did merely to get money ; however^ 
they were well executed, and much 
valued; but the historical pictures 
of Rombouts will for ever support 
his reputation, and make him appear 
a very eminent master. .^Piles, 
Houbraken^ PUk. 

ROMNEY (George), an eminent 
English portrait and historical painter, 
born in Lancashire in 1734, and died 
in 1802, aged 68. He served his 
time to an itinerant painter, whom 
he sooii surpassed. He came^ when 
very youngs to London with a pic- 
ture of the Death of General Wolfe, 
which obtained the second prize 
in the exhibition, and sold for a 
Considerable sum. As soon as he 
had realised a sufficiency to en- 
able him to visit Italy, he crossed 
the Alps ; and after studying with 
Avidity, returned to London, where 
he obtained great reputation by his 
portraits, though he also painted 
Bome excellent historical pieces. 

** To Romney, as a portrait painter, 
xke public have bofnp ample testi- 
njohy ; he was made for the times^ 
fthd the times fqi* him. If he had 
^ot gewu$ to lead, he h^^d too much 



originality to follow, and, whenever 
he chose, was nearer to the first than 
to the last of his competitors. Prac- 
tice had given him rapidity of execu- 
tion ; and nature an eye sufficiently 
just for form, and not ungenial for 
I colour. His women have often 
I naivete^ sometimes elegance, with an 
I artless bloom and freshness of tint. 
I His men in general have more spirit 
' than dignity, and more of pretence 
I than reality of character. When he 
attempts to produce effects by oppo^ 
I sitiou of colour, without decided 
masses of Ught and shrde, he is not 
always happy in the balance ; he be» 
comes livid without freshness, and 
foxy without glow. Those who wish 
to form an idea of his historic powers 
may consult the pictures of the Storm, 
from the Tempest; the Cassandra, 
from Troilus and Cressida ; and the 
Infant Shakspeare of the Boydell 
Gallery. Romney, as an artist and 
as a maUt is entitled to commenda-r 
tion and esteem; but his life fur^. 
nishes a signal proof of the fatality 
of the idea that genius is of a pas* 
sive quality, and may be laid by or 
taken up as a man pleases." — Fuselu 
RONCALLI, called POME- 
RANCIO (Christofano)^ an Italian 
historical painter, horn at Pomemn- 
cio, in the territory of Tuscany, in 
1552, and died in 1626, aged 74. 
He was a disciple of Circignano \ 
but his greatest improvement arose 
from his designing after the antique 
statues and the best paintings of 
illustrious modem artists. As soon 
as his works were known, they en- 
gaged the public attention and 
esteem; and he was employed by 
the principal nobility of Rome, and 
also for the churches aud chapels.. 
His performances gained him the 
highest applause for their singular 
elegance of taste and correct design^ 
and he was des.ervcdly ranked among 
th^ most fauious sMTlisis of his tiwei. 
' "■ ~ "' ' ' 'a" 
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His engagements in some of the 
principal cities of Italy detained him 
there for several years, and his 
labours were repaid with honour 
and riches ; hut afterwards he was 
invited to different couiis of Europe, 
and he visited Germany, England, 
Flanders and France ; and in each 
country through which he travelled, 
every work he finished contributed 
to add to his reputation. — Vas., 
Pilk. 

RONSERAY (Margaret Louisa 
Amelia du). This lady was bom at 
Paris in 1730. She executed some 
neat and spirited etchings a//er ^Ott- 
chardon and other French painters ; 
among which are the following: 
Venus rising from the Sea; the 
Fountain of Grenelle, in six plates ; 
these were afterwards finished with 
the graver by Tilliard and St. Aubin, 
the Head of St. Paul, after the car- 
toon painted by Pierre, for the 
church of St. Roch at Paris; a View 
of the Tower of Palmerana ; a Sul- 
tan and Sultana. — StrutU 

RONTEBOUT (N.). The Fle- 
mish writers are silent as to the 
birth, death, and instructor of this 
artist. He was born in Flanders, 
and learned the art of painting in 
his native country ; but as the Ne- 
therlands could not supply him with 
auch a variety of scenes as suited 
his genius, he determined to search 
them out in other countries. He 
directed his course to Italy, through 
several parts of Germany and Swit- 
zerland ; and, as he studied entirely 
after nature, he sketched every 
romantic scene that occurred to 
him in his travels; he designed 
most of these delicious views which 
are in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and from those designs he generally 
composed his future landscapes. 
His pictures are incomparably paint- 
ed ; and having so evident an appear- 
ance of nature and truth, must 



always afford pleasure to a judicious 
eye. His pencil is free and firm ; 
his skies are clear and charmingly 
adapted ; his colouring is extremely 
good, particularly his local colours ; 
his figures, though perhaps not as 
elegant as might be wished, are yet 
introduced with great judgment and 
propriety ; and, by a skilful manage, 
ment of the chiaro-scuro, his pictures 
have a striking effect. The paint- 
ings of this master are rarely to be 
met with, and afford considerable 
prices whenever they are to be pur- 
chased. They may readily be known 
by the richness and warmth of the 
tints in the fore-ground, by their fine 
perspective, by an uncommon trans- 
parence of colour, by the firmness 
and freedom of handling, united with 
delicate finishing, and by a peculiar 
form in many of his trees, resembling 
the pine or the larix. An excellent 
landscape painted by this master in 
his best style, is in the possession of 
Thomas Cobbe, Esq. ; it represents 
a view of a bridge between two hills ; 
and in perspective under the grand 
arch is an agreeable prospect of a 
river,, a distant range of hills, and an 
antique tower on the border of the 
stream, which has a fine effect. The 
name of Rontebout is inscribed on 
this picture. — Houb., Pilk. 

ROODSEUS (John Albert), a 
Dutch portrait-painter, born at 
Hoorn, in. Holland, in 16] 5, and 
died in 1674, aged 59. He was a 
disciple of Peter Labtman, and be- 
came an exceeding good painter of 
portraits, and was held in almost M 
great esteem as Vandcr Heist. Ho 
hod a beautiful and sweet mannef 
of colouring, and finished his pictures 
with neatness and spirit. The figures 
which he deseed were always as 
large as life, and he particularly ex- 
celled in representing persons shoot- 
ing at butts, in which subjects the 
attitudes and actions were natural 
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and becoming; and his paintings 
in that style are much commended 
and admired in Holland ^Hovb.y 

ROOKER (£dward), an English 
designee and engraver, bom in Lon* 
don about the year 1712. He pos- 
sessed an admirable talent for en- 
graving architectural views, of which 
he has given an extraordinary ex- 
ample in his large plate of the Sec- 
tion of St PauVs Cathedral, from 
a drawing by Wale. We have also 
several other views by him, among 
which are the following : four Views 
in Italy ; six Views in London ; and 
twelve Views in England. — Sirutt. 
ROOKER (Michael). He was the 
•on of the preceding artist, bom in 
London iu 1743, and died in 1801, 
aged 58. He was instructed by his 
&ther in engraving, but was after- 
wards placed under the tuition of 
Mr. Paul Sandby, to be instructed 
in drawing and landscape painting. 
In 1772 he painted and exhibited a 
View of Temple Bar, which possessed 
considerable mcrit^ and was much 
admired. For several years he was 
the principal scene painter to the 
theatre in the Haymarket. As an 
engraver he acquired considerable 
Celebrity, and for many years en^ 
graved the head-pieces to the Oxford 
Almanacks. They were executed 
from his own designs, and exhibit 
some of the best views which have 
been taken of that interesting city. 
Mr. Rooker was one of the first 
Associates of the Royal Academy.'^ 
StrutL 

ROORE (Jacques de), a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1686i and diedin 1747, aged 61. 
He received his first instructions in 
-the art of painting from Lewis Van- 
den Bosch; but afterwards he studied 
for two years imder the direction of 
Vander Schoor, and at the last was 
placed as a disciple with Van Opstal. 



He copied the works of the best ma8.< 
ters, and made so good a proficiency, 
that he was appointed to copy the 
St. Christopher of Rubens, which 
was intended for the court of France ; 
and he finished it so extremely exacts 
that it gave Van Opstal as much 
surprise as satisfitction, and he only 
slightly retouched it in a few places^ 
As soon as De Roore had accom- 
plished that work^ he commenced 
artist, and composed every subject 
he painted, sometimes in the taste 
of Van Orlay, and sometimes in the 
style of Teniers ; and for each pic-" 
ture his usual price was fifteen 
pounds^ and often much more; so 
that in a few years his workd were 
in such general esteem^ that aU 
though he was very laborious, he 
found it impossible to answer the 
demands made for his performances. 
At Leyden, in a grand saloon, he 
painted the history of Achilles ; and 
on the ceiling the apotheosis of that 
hero, which added considerably Usr 
his reputation. Several other his* 
torical subjects of his composition 
are cited with great commendation^ 
among which are Brennus besieging 
the Capitol^ and Antony presenting 
a crown to Julius Ceesar. De Roore 
had a good genius, and a ready in-^ 
vention ; he composed with ease, but 
he wanted that elegance and taste of 
design which he might have acquired 
by seeing Rome. His colouring 
generally is agreeable ; and his easel 
pictures are finished with such deli- 
cacy, that they were exceedingly 
coveted, especially those which he 
painted in his latter time, when, by 
observing the works of the great 
masters, he had learned to avoid the 
appearance of too much labour, and 
acquired greater freedom in his 
manner of handling.-^-ffotii., PUk, 
ROOS (John Henry), a Dutch 
painter of landscapes and portraits, 
bom at Otterburg in 1631, and died 
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in ] 685, ^ed 54. At the early age 
of nine years he was placed under 
Julian Jardeyn, at Amsterdam, where 
he continued for seven years; hut 
he afterwards studied with Adrian de 
]^ie, and profited so exceedingly hy 
the precepts and example of that 
master, that he soon rose to the 
highest eminence in his profession. 
His genius principally directed him to 
delight in painting landscapes and 
cattle, horses, oxen, hulls and cows, 
sheep* goats, and camels, which he 
represented with the utmost truth 
and accuracy, as he designed every 
ohject after nature ; and he had ha- 
hituated himself to such singular 
exactness, that, in every species of 
animals which he painted, the males 
*nd females were distinguishable at 
the first sight. His landscapes had 
uncommon variety in the breaking of 
the grounds, in the cottages and huts 
«f shepherds, the rocks, ruins, moun- 
tains, and falls of water, which he in^ 
troduced with great propriety and 
judgment, always adapting his scenes 
to the particular historical subject he 
intended to describe. For the most 
part he chose those kind of subjects 
which admitted of the largest num^ 
her and the greatest variety of 
cattle ; such as Jacob leaving liiban, 
and driving his flocks and herds along 
with him; Esau meeting Jacob, his 
^mily, and cattle ; and Moses tend- 
ing the cattle of Jethro. In all his 
pictures the cattle were correctly 
drawn, and pencilled in a free, mas- 
terly manner, with a touch that seems 
very peculiar and full of spirit. For 
6ome time he vfas employed at the 
eourt of the elector palatine, where 
his talents were desefrvedly respected, 
and nobly rewarded. But although 
his principal pleasure was in land- 
scape, yet he piainted portraits in an 
admirable style ; and on that account 
he was invited to paint the portrait of 
the ^lector of Mentz., which afforded 



that prince so much satisfaction, that 
he rewarded him liberally for the' 
performance, and presented him with 
a chain of gold and a medaL At 
several other courts in Grermauy ho 
had equal success ; and, beside being 
generously paid for his work, he had 
the honour to rec'eive several chainsr 
of gold. There was one circumstance 
that rendered the portraits of Roo» 
particularly agreeable, which was that 
he introduced in their back grounds 
some landscape finely conducted, so as 
to add force to the principal object { 
some scene, diversified with a pleasing 
distant prospect of groves and hills ; 
some groups of cattle, charmingly dis» 
posed and designed ; or some incident 
taken from sacred or profane history, 
which enlivened his pictures surpris,. 
ingly. By these means he acquired a 
considerable fortune and a very ex- 
tensive reputation* Biitj unhappily, 
he was almost in an instant deprived 
of that wealthj accumuliated by th» 
labour of his whole life ; for an acci- 
dental fire broke out in the city of 
Frankfort, near the house of this 
artist ; and^ as it happened during th« 
stillness of the night, it spread so ra-^ 
pidly, that the dwellii^ of Roos was 
in a short time surrounded with the 
flames. He might have escaped un- 
hurt; but in the confusion, endea- 
vouring to save a vase of porcelain 
that had a golden cover, he dropped 
it when he was nearly out of tho 
house, and stooping down to search 
for the cover, he was suddenly suffo- 
cated. Hfe left four sons, who were 
all painters, and proved very eminent 
in their profession. — Houh.^ Pilk. 

ROOS (Theodore), a Flemish 
landscape and portrait painter, bom in 
1638, and died in 1698, aged 60. 
He was the younger brother of John 
Henry Roos, and learned design in 
the school of Adrian de Bie, but ho 
continued only a few months under, 
his direction, when he qui>ttcd that 
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master, and set up as an artist. For 
two years he followed his profession, 
Vut then altered his manner of life 
by meeting with his brother, who at 
that time was in high reputation. 
Henry gladly communicated to him 
every observation he had made for 
the improvement of his own know- 
ledge in the art, and gave him all the 
instruction that seemed requisite or 
beneficial. From that time they for 
some years associated together, parti- 
cularly at 4;he court of Hesse, where 
they jointly finished several noble 
works in the landscape style, and a 
great number of portraits, which con- 
tributed to the honour and advantage 
of both. When they separated, Theo- 
dore went to the court of the elector 
palatine, where his paintings procured 
him many marks of fiaivour; and by 
that prince he was appointed to paint 
the portraits of the duke of Orleans 
and the princess palatine. Those 
pictures he finished so much to his 
own honour, and the approbation of 
the whole court, that he not only re- 
ceived an ample gratuity for his work, 
but was presented with a gold chain, 
to which was affixed a rich medal, 
impressed with the heads of the duke 
and duchess of Orleans. His manner 
was broad, easy, and free, and his 
colouring was lively and strong; so 
that it was imagined by the ablest 
judges, that if he had for some time 
Studied at Rome, to improve his taste 
of design, and render it equal to his 
colouring, none of his contemporaries 
would have been his superiors. But 
he indiscreetly appropriated too small 
a portion of the early part of his life 
to study the principles of design, or by 
practice to acquire correctness; and 
by that means he was ever after defi. 
cient in that point, although his com- 
positions show such a strength of 
genius as will render his works esti- 
mable. — Houb.y Pilk. 

BOOS, called ROSA DA TI- 



VOLI (Philip), a celebrated German 
landscape painter, bom at Frankfort 
in 1655, and died in 1705, aged 50. 
He was second son of John Henry 
Roos, and Horn hisin&ncy showed an 
extraordinary genius for painting. By 
the excellent instruction which he 
received from his father, his advance- 
ment in the knowledge of the art 
seemed surprising for his years; and 
it particulariy recommended him to 
the fkvour of the landgrave of Hesse, 
who became his patron, and pre- 
sented him with a sum of money to 
enable him to go to Rome, where he 
might improve his promising talents,, 
intending to employ him in his service 
whenever he returned to his own 
country. On his first entrance into 
Rome, happening to pass by the arch 
of Titus, he saw a few young artists 
attentively engaged in sketching the 
basso-relievos; and, observing that 
grand monument of antiquity to have 
a picturesque appearance, he recjuest- 
ed a crayon and paper from one of the 
students, and in half an hour pro- 
duced a design, finished with incre. 
dible correctness and elegance, to the 
astonishment of them all. The dili. 
gence of Roos at his studies was more 
remarkable than that of any of his 
contemporaries; he laboured inces- 
santly, devoted his whole time to hia 
improvement, and omitted nothing 
that he thought might perfect him in 
his profession ; by which unremitted 
practice he obtained such a readiness 
of hand, such freedom and command 
of his pencil, as have distinguished 
him above all other artists ; and, .on 
account of his expeditious manner of 
painting, as well as the liveliness of 
his imagination, the Bentvogel Society 
of Painters at Rome called him Mer- 
curius. He studied every object after 
nature, the sites of his landscapes, 
the cattle, ruins, buildings, figures, 
rocks, and rivers ; and to enliven his 
imagiaation, he chose to live at Tivoliy 
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which furnished him -with a lovely 
variety; It was his custom to keep, 
in his own house, several of those ani. 
mals which he particularly intended 
for models, and, on account of the 
number, and the different kinds 
which he always maintained there, 
his house was generally called Noah^s 
Ark; however, it answered his inten- 
tion effectually, for no painter ever 
imitated nature with greater truth. 
Though he had married a most beau- 
tiful woman, the daughter of Hyacin- 
tho Brandi, an eminent historical 
painter, and although he had been 
so passionately in love with her as to 
change even his religion to obtain her, 
yet neither beauty, nor her amiable 
qualities, could restrain him from a 
life of extravagance and dissipation, 
which rendered him continually ne- 
cessitous. The ability he perceived 
himself possessed of, in working with 
such uncommon expedition, induced 
him to trust too much to the rapidity 
of his pencil, and impaired his for- 
tune, though it happened not to injure 
his reputation in respect to his paint- 
ii^. It was customary with him to 
ride from Rome to Tivoli, attended by 
his servant, whenever his purse was 
exhausted; and alighting at the first 
tavern he saw, he sat down to paint, 
and in a short time finished a pic- 
ture, which he sent directly by his 
servant to be disposed of. But by 
this expedient, too frequently prac- 
tised, he increased the number of 
his pictures to such a degree, that 
the prices they afforded were not in 
any way proportioned to their value. 
His servant, therefore, who appears 
to have had much more discretion 
than his master on that occasion, 
paid him the highest prices that were 
offered by others, and reserved the 
pictures till they became more scarce, 
and more esw^crly sought for, by 
which conduct he acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. Yet, though this 



great master painted such a number 
of pictures, it is observed, as an evi- " 
dence of the liveliness of his imagi- 
nation, that in every one of his com- 
positions there is a variety, either in 
the scenes, the buildings, the groups 
of cattle, or the figures ; in which 
respect he proved himself eminently 
superior to the Bassans, who intro- 
duce repeatedly the same objects, 
and the same figures and cattle, in 
almost every one of their designs. 
As an instance of the incredible 
power of Roos in execution and in- 
vention, it is recorded, that the 
Imperial ambassador, Count Marti- 
netz, wagered a large sum of money 
with a Swedish general, that Roos 
would paint a picture, of a three- 
quarter size, while they were playing 
one game at cards ; and in less than 
half an hour the jncture was finished, 
though it consisted of a landscape, 
with two or three sheep and goats, 
and one figure. That wonderful 
proof of his leadiness and genius was 
amply rewarded by the ambassador, 
for he bestowed on the artist one 
half of the sum that had been won 
by his dexterity. This master de- 
signed his subjects in a grand style, 
and his design is always correct ; his 
colouring is bold, and full of force ; 
his touch is remarkably free, firm, 
and spirited ; and his scenery is 
elegantly agreeable. His lights and 
shadows are distributed with pecu- 
liar judgment, his figures and cattle 
are skilfully grouped, and the hair 
and wool of his animals have a strong 
look of nature, and a bold effect, by 
the broad manner of his pencilling. 
His skies, backgrounds, situations, 
and distances, show an elegant choice 
and a masterly observation, as well 
as execution ; and in every one of 
his compositions we see ti-uth and 
real nature. It cannot but be re- 
gretted that, with such a genius, he 
should 80 often be compelled to paint 
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out of necessity ; and rarely to sit 
, down to employ his pencil, except to 
procure an immediate supply. His 
expensive manner of living undoubt- 
edly seemed to demand such a 
readiness of hand to support it ; but 
in those pictures which he handled 
with the utmost expedition, he paid 
such an attention to his fame, that 
he took care to finish them in such 
a manner as to render them justly 
estimable. His genuine works are 
at this day as much admired as 
they have ever been, and produce 
very high prices ; and they justify 
one observation, which is, that what 
is truly excellent will always be 
truly valuable. A capital picture 
by Rosa da Tivoli, representing a 
herdsman with cattle, as large as 
life, is at Wilton, the seat of the 
Earl of Pembroke. — Descamps, 
Hovb.,Pilk.. 

ROOS, (John Melchior), a Ger- 
man landscape painter, bom at , 
Frankfort in 1659, and died in 
1731, aged 72. He was a brother . 
of Philip Roos, and learned the art 
of painting from his father. His 
subjects were the same as those of , 
his brother ; and he supported a : 
good reputation at the courts of, 
Hesse, Wurtzburgh, and Brunswick, 
where he principally was employed, , 
as also in his native city. But 
althou^ his subjects were similt^ to 
those of Philip, yet his colouring , 
and pencilling were extremely dif- 
ferent : for the pencil of his brother 
was free, flowing, and agreeable; 
but Melchior laid on his colours 
with such a body, that he seemed as 
if he intended rather to model than 
to paint, as has been noticed in the 
colouring of Rembrandt. — Houb.^ 
Pilk. 

ROOS (Joseph), a German pain- 
ter and engraver, born at Vienna in 
1728. He painted landscapes and 
cattle with considerable reputation, 



and was much employed by the 
elector of Saxony. He was a mem. 
ber of the Academy of Dresden,* 
and was afiieiwaiids made Keeper of 
the Imperial Academy at Vienna. 
His principal works aK in the apart- 
ments of the castle of Schoenbrun. 
He executed a few etchings in a 
neat and spirited style, among which 
are the following : — A set of six 
prints of various animals, inscribed, 
Joseph Roos, inv. et fecit, (iqua 
foriii 1754 ; ten plates of Sheep and 

Goats Strutt, 

ROSA (Salvatore), a celebrated 
Italian painter of history, landscapes, 
battles, sea-pieces, &c., bom at Na- 
ples in 1614, and died in 1673, 
aged 59. He derived his first know- 
ledge of design and colouring from 
Francesco Francazano, who was his 
kinsman; but by the d6ath of his 
father, being reduced to the lowest 
poverty, he was constrained to pro- 
vide a maintenance by sketching 
designs on paper, and selling them 
at a very mean price to any who 
seemed inclined to purchase them. 
In that wretched situation ' he la- 
boured for some time, till one of 
his designs, and an historical picture 
of Hagar and Ishmael, which he 
painted, accidentally happened to 
fall into the hands of Lanfranco ; and 
that famous artist was so affected, 
with the sight of those performances, 
that he eagerly inquired after the 
author, expressed an eager desire to 
know him, and, as soon as he saw 
him, took him under his protection, 
providing for him generously. Such 
an unexpected and happy alteration 
in the circumstances of Salvatore, 
enabled him to be admitted into the 
school of Spagnoletto, and also to 
receive additional instmction from 
Daniel Falcone, a distinguished pain- 
ter of battles at Naples. Under the 
direction of those masters he ac- 
quired more freedom of hand, and . 
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a much greater force of colouring, 
and painted history, landscape, and 
battles, partly in the manner of 
Spagnoletto, and partly in. the style 
of Falcone. Sal vat ore had an en- 
larged and comprehensive genius, a 
lively, fertile, and poetic imagina- 
tion. He studied nature with a 
sagacious attention and exquisite 
judgment, and always chose to re- 
present her in her utmost gran- 
deur and magnificence; for every 
tree, rock, situation, or even cloud, 
that enters into his compositions, 
manifests such an elevation of 
thought as extorts our admiration. 
He composed all his subjects in a 
grand taste, and was singularly cor- 
rect in his design ; but he principally 
delighted in landscape, which he 
always enriched with elegant figures, 
representing some memorable inci- 
dent related by the Roman, Grecian, 
or fabulous historians. The style 
in which he painted was formed by 
his own elevated genius; nor was 
he indebted to any preceding artist 
for any of his ideas, or for any traces 
of the manner which he always 
followed, though many subsequent 
masters have obtained applanse by 
endeavouring to imitate Salvatore. 
In the forms of his trees, and in 
the breakings of his grounds, a 
grandeur of thought appears through 
all his compositions ; the leafing of 
his trees is l^gbt, and admirably 
touched ; the figures have attitudes 
' and actions that are easy and natural, 
yet full of dignity ; and his expres- 
sion is excellent. Salvatore was also 
equally eminent for painting battles, 
animals, and sea or land storms; 
and he executed those different sub- 
jects in such a taste, and with such 
spirit, as make his works readily 
distinguished from almost all others, 
by the inimitable freedom of his 
pencil, and that fire which animates J 
every composition of this master. 



His genuine works are exceedingly 
rare and valuable, but many of 
them are in the rich and curious 
collections of the English nobility 
and gentry. A most capital picture 
by Salvator is at Versailles, of which 
the subject is Saul and the Witch 
of Endor; and that singular per- 
fonnance displays the merit of the 
painter in the strongest point of 
light. The attitude of Saul is 
majestic ; while the expression in 
his countenance is a judicious mix- 
ture of anxiety of heart, and eager- 
ness for information. It is also ob- 
served, by good judges, that there is 
a dignity in the character of the 
witch, but it is a kind of dignity 
very different from that of the 
monarch : it is enthusiasm. In the 
whole there is a wonderful spirit, 
and with that spirit a freedom of 
pencil that very few have equalled. 
— Felibien, Tiraboschi, Vasari, 
PUk. 

ROSALBA (C), an Italian pain- 
tress, bom in 1675, and died in 1757, 
aged 82. She was instructed in the 
art by Giovanni Diamentini, and for 
some time applied herself to oil 
painting, which she afterwards aban- 
doned for miniature and crayons. 
She carried these branches of the 
art, particularly the latter, to so un- 
usual a pitch of perfection, that few 
artists could be said to have equalled 
her. She visited Paris, in company 
with Pellegrina, her brother-in-law, 
where she painted the royal family, 
the princes of the blood, and most of 
the nobility, and was received into 
the Academy, presenting at her 
reception, a picture of one of the 
Muses. The portraits of Rosalba 
are gracefully designed, and charm- 
ingly coloured. Her tints are blended 
with uncommon tenderness and de- 
licacy, and her heads exhibit a lovely 
expression of truth and nature. She 
was constantly employed at most of 
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the courts of Europe, and every 
where left proofs of her extraordi- 
nary ability. A constant application 
to her art, during a long life, de- 
prived her of her sight when she 
was upwards of seventy, though she 
lived several years afterwards. — 
Vasari. 

ROSELLI (Cosimo), an Italian 
•historical painter, horn at Florence 
in 1416, and died in 1584, aged 68. 
He became an artist of some note 
in that city, by having successfully 
painted the portraits of Picus Miran- 
dola, and also of several of the 
Florentine nobility; having likewise 
painted some historical designs in the 
convents and chapels. Afterwards 
he was engaged to paint three pic 
tures in the chapel of Pope Sixtus 
IV. along with Sandro Boticello, 
Pietro Perugino, and others; and 
his subjects were the Drowning of 
Pharaoh, the Last Supper, and 
Christ preaching near the Sea of 
Tiberias ; subjects which, it was 
said, the Pope particularly chose, 
who at the same time promised an 
honorary premium for the best per- 
formance. Roselli, who seems to 
bave had but a mean opinion of the 
taste of Sixtus, being conscious that 
he could have no hope of surpassing 
the other artists in colouring and 
design (in which parts of his profes- 
sion his skill was but indiiferent), 
concluded he might conceal those 
defects by giving his pictures an un. 
common brilliancy. He therefore 
used the purest ultramarine, and the 
most glaring colours, in every part of 
his painting, and illuminated the 
trees, draperies and principal objects 
with gold, so as to dazzle the eye at 
the first sight, to compensate for his 
want of a true and elegant taste, by 
the glittering richness of the genersd 
appearance ; and he satisfied himself 
Mith a certainty of success. But to 
the great mortification and disap- 



pointment of Roselli, when the Pope 
went to the chapel to observe the 
works of the different artists, those 
of Roselli were universally con- 
demned and ridiculed ; and by order 
of the Pope, the greatest part of his 
compositions were altered and re- 
touched by those very painters who 
were his competitors. — Vtuarif 
Pilk. 

ROSSO, called MAITRE ROUX, 
an Italian historical painter, bom 
at Florence in 1496, and died in 
1541, aged 45. Rosso, without de- 
riving any instruction from a pro- 
fessed artist, and by the assistance 
of his own genius, arrived at a con- 
siderable degree of merit in the art 
of painting. His first attempts 
showed sufficiently the greatness of 
his talents, but they likewise showed 
a want of that knowledge which he 
might have derived from the pre- 
cepts of an able master. While he 
was yet young, he painted a few 
subjects taken from the New Testa- 
ment, which were in many respects 
commendable ; but he afterwards, by 
observation and experience, became 
as remarkable for his colouring as 
for any other of his accomplishments. 
Even in those early productions, the 
countenances and the attitudes of 
the apostles were above censure, al- 
though the draperies were rather too 
heavy; but he formed himself by 
studying the works of Michel Ab- 
gelo Buonarotti, and attended so 
accurately to anatomy, that he wrote 
two treatises on that subject for the 
use of designers. Rosso showed 
great truth in his manner of de- 
signing the human body ; his naked 
figures were peculiarly beautiful, 
and their attitudes were proper and 
expressive. The countenances of 
his old men were remarkably, well 
represented in many of his works ; 
and he had such a flow of invention 
that his compositions were always 
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properly filled, nor did any part 
seem destitute of a suitable orna- 
ment or decoration. The style of 
this master was very singular ; and 
although he derived his greatest 
knowledge from the works of Buo- 
narotti, yet he' did not make him a 
model for his own imitation. He 
had somewhat of a wildness ahd 
iiTegularity in his ideas and designs, 
and yet he had also somewhat that 
engaged the approbation of the con- 
noisseur; the exceeding readiness 
with which he invented and de- 
signed, hindered him from studying 
either nature or the antique, as 
attentively as he ought, which occar 
sioned that imperfection which is 
observable in all his works. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, 
that he had a thorough understand- 
ing of the mixture of colours, and 
the proper distribution of lights and 
shadows, so as to produce a good 
relief; but in other respects he fol- 
lowed the dictates of his own fancy 
more than the dictates of judgment, 
or the rules of his art; and was 
sometimes guilty of such extrava- 
gancy as was very injurious to his 
reputation. At Rome, in the church 
of St. Salviati, is a picture of the 
Decollation of St. John, by this 
master; and many of his works are 
at Perugia, Florence, Arezzo, and 
at Fontainbleau in France. The 
wretched condition to which he was 
reduced, after he had lost all his 
substance at Rome, when that city 
was pillaged, compelled him to seek 
the means of re-establishing his 
affairs, by visiting France, and he 
had there the good fortune to suc- 
ceed. The king and the nobility 
showed him every mark of esteem ; 
he was appointed superintendent of 
the royal buildings and paintings, 
with a large pension, and he lived 
in affluence and honour. The world 
was deprived of this artist by a very 



singular accident. One Francesco 
da Pellegrino, a Florentine painter, 
and a most intimate friend of Rosso, 
having paid him a visi^, and Rosso 
being soon after robbed of a great 
sum of money, he suspected, accused, 
and prosecuted his friend, who was 
put to the torture, and endured it 
with such fortitude of mind, that he 
was declared innocent. Pellegrino, 
as soon as he was released, published 
a just and severe state of his case, 
and .appealed for justice; but as 
Rosso had nothing to plead in his 
justification, and perceived that he 
must be for ever branded with in- 
famy, he immediately swallowed 
poison j and died universally de- 
tested. His principal work is in 
the gallery at Fontainbleau, repre, 
senting the history of Alexander, 
in twenty-four pieces. — JDe PileSj 
Pilk. 

ROTA (Martino), an Italian en- 
graver, bom at Sebenico in Dalma- 
tia, about the year 1540. By whom 
he was instructed in engraving, is 
not ascertained, but he proved him- 
self an artist of great ability. His 
design of the figure is unusually cor- 
rect, and his extremities are marked 
with precision. His plates are exe- 
cuted entirely with the graver, and 
though they are not very highly 
finished, they are wrought in a neat 
clear style. His print representing 
the Last Judgment, after Michel 
Angelo Bu«narotti, is justly con- 
sidered as his masterpiece; whether 
we consider the neatness of the 
execution, or the exactness with 
which he has preserved the correct 
drawing of the painter, on a scale 
so different from the original. This 
fine print, which is inscribed Mar- 
tiniis Rota, 1569, has been very 
closely copied hy I^eonard GauUier^ 
though it may easily be distinguished 
from the original, not only by its 
inferiority, but by observing that tho 
TT 2 
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face of the portrait of M. Angelo, 
whicli is represented in a small oval 
at the top, is in the original turned 
towards ihe, right shoulder. He 
engraved some plates from his own 
designs, and from the principal 
Italian painters. — Strutt. 

ROTARI (Pietro), an eminent 
Italian historical painter, born at 
Verona in 1707, and was living in 
great reputation in 1757. He was 
descended of a noble family, and 
was at first taught design only as 
an accomplishment ; but as he ad- 
vanced in years he grew so passion- 
ately fond of the profession, that he 
became the disciple of Antonio Ba- 
lestra, who, observing the pregnancy 
of his genius, took unusual care to 
instruct him, and foretold that ex- 
cellence to which he afterwards ar- 
rived. At the age of eighteen he 
went to Venice, and continued there 
for two years, studying after the 
works of Titian and Paolo Veronese ; 
but for .his farther improvement he 
travelled to Rome, and spent four 
years in continual application to 
copy the antiques, and other curio- 
sities of art in that city, under the 
direction of Francesco Trevisani; 
and afterwards visited Naples, merely 
out of a desire to converse with 
Solimena, with whom he resided 
for three years, with equal satisfac- 
tion and advantage. By that course 
of study, he gained an elegant taste 
for composition and design, and a 
singular degree of correctness in his 
drawing, with a style of colouring 
that was exceedingly beautiful; so 
that when he returned to his native 
city, he appeared so completely ac- 
complished that hi» works were highly 
admired, not only by his own coun- 
trymen, but by foreigners from all 
parts of Europe who visited Verona. 
For some time he declined employ- 
ment, but at last he found it im- 
possible to resist the impor'.uuate 



solicitations of many of the princes 
and ecclesiastics of Italy, who were 
eager to have their churches and 
palaces adorned by his peuciL He 
therefore undertook and executed 
several grand designs, in different 
cities of Italy; and having finished 
those works with extraordinary ap- 
plause, he visited most of the courts 
of Germany, and at every place his 
reputation procured him a generous 
reception. But he was more parti- 
cularly honoured at Dresden and 
Vienna, where he painted the por- 
traits of the Electoral and Imperial 
family ; and, by the emperor's order, 
the portrait of Rotari was placed in 
the Florentine gallery, among the 
most famous, artists. While he con- 
tinued at Vienna, Count Bestuchef, 
grand chancellor of Russia, invited 
Rotari so earnestly to go to the court 
of Petersburgh, that at last he deter- 
mined to undertake the journey. In 
the year 1756 he arrived at Peters- 
burgh, and painted the portraits of* 
the Czarina, of Peter, at that time 
grand duke of Russia, and his con- 
sort Sophia Augusta; and for the 
empress he finished several historical 
pictures from sacred and profane 
history, which were esteemed to be 
excellent performances. Qne in par- 
ticular is very highly commended, 
of which the subject is the Conti- 
nence of Scipio ; it is composed with 
great judgment and taste, is full of 
elegance and tnith in the expression, 
and exceedingly beautiful in the 
colouring. — Pilk. 

ROTHENHAMER (John), a ce^ 
lebrated German historical painter, 
born at Munich in 1564, and died 
in 1606, aged 42. He was taught 
the rudiments of the art by one 
Donower, an indifiei'ent ardst, 
whose insufficiency appeared so evi- 
dent to Rothenhamer, when his 
knowledge in the art was more ad- 
vanced, that he determined no 
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longer to misspend his time with 
such an instructor, hut to seek for 
real improvement at Rome. When 
he first offered his works to the 
public, he painted historical sub- 
jects on copper, of a small size, 
very delicately penciled, and agree- 
ably coloured; but soon after he 
finished a picture of very large 
dimensions, representing the Saints 
in Glory, which added greatly to 
his reputation, as it showed a good 
invention, good colouring, consider- 
alble efe^nc^n the^s of his heads, 
and ^v^iety in the draperies. And 
it appeared very extraordinary to the 
judicious of that time to see him adapt 
his pencil so happily to compositions of 
such different sizes, and change his 
manner with so good an execution. 
From Rome he went to improve 
himself at Venice, particularly in co- 
louring, and fixed on Tintoretto as 
his model, whom he always endea^ 
voured to imitate, not only in his 
colouring, but in his taste of design, 
and the taanner of his disposing the 
figures. He painted both in fresco 
and in oil, but was much more 
pleased by being employed in the 
former than in the latter, because it 
afforded him the opportunity of 
painting in large, for which he had 
a prevalent inclination, though his 
small paintings on copper were gene- 
rally in greater esteem, and even in 
his life-time were sold for a very 
high price. On his quitting Italy he 
seuIedT* at Augsburg, where" are still 
to be seen a number of his works; 
and although he had spent a great 
many years at Rome and Venice, by 
which he had learned to design with 
more elegance, and with a nearer 
approach to the graceful than most 
©f his countrymen who were his 
contemporaries, yet he could never 
totally divest himself of the German 
taste. It is easy to perceive that he 
was fond of designing naked figures, 



and in some of them he was very 
successful. He had a ready inven- 
tion, and his design was tolerably 
correct: his attitudes were usually 
genteel, his tone of colouring was 
agreeable, and his pictures were well 
finished ; but he showed his greatest 
excellence in his small-sized paint- 
ings, tri which he had the good-for- 
tune to be assisted by two celebrated 
artists, Paul Bril and the Velvet 
Brueghel, who frequently painted the 
landscapes and back-grounds of his 
histoiical compositions. The Empe- 
ror Rodolph II. was a great benefac- 
tor to Rothenhamer, and for that 
monarch he painted the Banquet of 
the Gods, in which he introduced a 
multitude of figures, and gained a 
very high reputation for that perfor- 
mance. However, the indiscretion 
of this master was at least equal to 
his merit ; for, notwithstanding the 
large sums of money acquired by him, 
he contrived to be perpetually neces- 
sitous, by his profusion and extrava- 
gance, and died so extremely poor, 
as to be buried at the expense of his 
friends. — Moreri, Pilk. 

ROULLET(John Louis), a French 
engraver, born at Aries, in Provence, 
in 1 645. He was first instructed in 
the art of engraving by John Lenfant ; 
but he afterwards became a pupil of 
Francis Poilly, and was the ablest 
of his scholars. On leaving that 
master he went to Italy, where he 
passed ten years, and acquired a pu- 
rity and correctness of drawing which 
enabled him to engrave with success 
after the great masters of the Italian 
school. His print of the Marys 
with the Dead Christ, after the cele- 
brated picture of Annibale Caracci, 
formerly in the Orleans collection, 
in the possession of the late Earl of 
Carlisle, is one of the most admira* 
ble productions of the art, for the 
firm and correct drawing, the beauty 
of the graver, and the fidelity with 
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"which he has presrved the fine ex- 
pression of the original picture. — 
Strutt 

ROUSSEAU (James), a French 
landscape and perspective painter, 
horn at Paris in 1626. After heing 
instructed in the art of design in his 
native city, he went to Rome, where 
he applied himself to the study of 
perspective and landscape, and de- 
signed the most remarkahle views in 
the vicinity of that city. On his re- 
turn to Paris he met with the most 
favourable reception. He was em- 
ployed by Louis XIV. in ornament- 
ing the chateaux of Marly and St. 
Germain-en^Laye, and was made a 
member of the Academy at Paris. 
He was in the height of his reputa- 
tion at the time of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, when, on account 
of his being a protestant, he was 
obliged to leave France, and his 
name was erased from the lists of 
the academicians. He retired into 
Holland, when he was invited to 
England by the Duke of Montague, 
and was employed, in conjunction 
with Charles la Fosse and John Bap- 
tiste Monnoyer, in ornamenting his 
mansion of Montague House. He 
was afterwards employed in painting 
several landscapes and perspective 
views for the palace of Hampton 
Comt,— Strutt. 

ROUBILLIAC (Francis), aSwiss 
sculptor and statuary, bom at Berne 
in 1703, and died in 1762, aged 59. 
He visited England when young, and 
was much employed by the nobility 
and gentry. Roubilliac executed 
several beautiful monuments in 

Westminster Abbey Walpole. 

ROVEZZANO (Benedetto da), 
a celebrated Italian sculptor, who 
came into England during the reign 
of Henry VIII. Cardinal Wolsey, 
in 1524 (says lord Herbert) began 
a monument for himself at \yindsor, 
erecting a small chapel adjoining to 



St. George's church, which was to 
contain his tomb ; the design was so 
glorious that it far exceeded that of 
Henry VII. One Benedetto, a sta- 
tuary of Florence, took it in hand, 
and continued it till 1529, receiving- 
for so much as was already done 
4250 ducats. The cardinal (adda 
the historian), when this was finished, 
did purpose to make a tomb for 
Henry, but on his fall, the king made 
us« of so much as he found fit, and 
called it his. After the death of 
Wolsey, Henry took Benedetto into 
his own service, and employed him 
on the same tomb, which his ma. 
jesty had now adopted for him- 
self. He likewise executed seve- 
ral works of marble and bronze- 
for Henry, and got an ample for- 
tune, with which he returned to his 
native country ; but his eyes having- 
suflTered by working in the foundry, 
he grew blind in 1550, and died 
soon after. 

ROZEE (Mademoiselle) a cele- 
brated historical and landscape paint- 
ress, bom at Leyden, in 1632, and 
died in 1682, aged 50. She proved 
the most extraordinary artist that, 
perhaps, ever appeared. Houbraken 
says he cannot tell how she managed 
her work, nor with what instruments, 
but that she painted on the rough 
side of the pannel, in such tints, and 
in such a manner, that, at a compe- 
tent distance, the picture had all the 
effect of the neatest pencil and the 
highest finishing. Yet other wri- 
ters affirm, that she neither used oil 
nor water colours in her astonishing^ 
performances; and only worked on 
the rough side of the pannel, with a 
preparation of silk floss, selected with 
inexpressible care, and deposited in- 
different boxes, according to different 
degrees of the bright and dark tints, 
out of which she applied whatever 
colour was requisite for her work ; 
and blended, softened, and united the 
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tints with such inconceivable art 
and judgment, that she imitated the 
warmth of flesh with as great a glow 
of life as could he produced by the 
most exquisite pencil in oil; nor 
could the nicest eye discern, at a 
proper distance, whether the whole 
was not the work of the pencil, till 
it was more nearly examined. But 
by whatever art her pictures were 
wrought, they were truly beautiful, 
and like nature. Her portraits had 
as striking a likeness as possible, and 
every object was a just imitation of 
her model, whether her subject was 
portrait, architecture, landscape, or 
flowers ; and a§ her manner of work- 
ing could not well be accounted for, 
she was distinguished by the name 
of the Sorceress, as if her work had 
been the effect of magic. One land- 
scape of her painting, according to 
Houbraken, was sold for five hun- 
dred florins ; the subject of the de- 
sign was only the trunk of an old 
tree covered with moss, and a large 
spider finishing its web among the 
leaves and branches; but every pari 
appeared with so great a degree of 
force, so relieved, so true, and so 
natural, that it was always beheld 
with astonishment. One of her 
principal performances is in the csu 
binet of paintings at Florence, for 
wliich she received a very large gnt- 
tuity, and it is considered as a very 
singular curiosity in that celebrated 
collection. — Houb., Pilk. 

RUBENS (Sir Peter Paul), a 
celebrated Flemish historical and 
landscape pdnter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1577, and died in 1640, aged 63. 
He was descended from a respectable 
family, and from his infancy dis- 
covered a lively and prompt genius, 
and was therefore educated with 
great care in every branch of polite 
literature, when his family returned 
to Antwerp, after the troubles ; and 
as he showed a particular inclina- 



tion to design, he was at first instruct- 
ed by Tobias Verhaecht, a painter 
of architecture and landscape. Af- 
terwards he studied under the direc- 
tion of Adam Van Oort, but he soon 
perceived that the abilities of Van 
Oort were insufficient to answer his 
elevated ideas ; and besides, his tem- 
per, which for the most part was 
surly and morose, was disgustful to 
Rubens, whose natural disposition 
was modest and amiable. Those 
circumstances induced him to place 
himself as a disciple with Octavio 
Van Veen, a painter of singular 
merit, more generally known by the 
name of Otho Venius, who was not 
only thoroughly skilled in the true 
principles of the art, but was also 
eminent for his learning and other 
accomplishments. Between that 
master and his disciple there ap- 
peared an uncommon simihirity of 
tempers, inclinations, and studies, 
which animated Rubens with a more 
ardent love to the art, and induced 
him to pursue it as a profession. 
He gave up to it his whole thought 
and application, observing and imi- 
tating his master -with such discern- 
ment and readiness of execution, that 
in a short time he became his equal. 
Sandrart^ who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Rubeiis, and accom- 
panied him when he travelled through 
Holland, tells us that the archduke 
Albert, governor of the Netherlands, 
conceived so high an opinion of Ru- 
bens, from the accounts he had re- 
ceived of his superior talents, that he 
engaged him in his service, employed 
him to paint several fine designs for 
his own palace, and recommended 
him in the most honourable manner 
to the duke of Mantua, in whose 
court he might have access constantly 
to an admirable collection of paint- 
ings and antique statues, and have 
an opportunity of improving himself 
by studying as well as copjing tho 
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fonner, and designing after the lat- 
ter. On his arrival at Mantua he 
was received with a degree of dis- 
tinction worthy of his merit ; and 
while he continued there, he added 
considerahly tohisknowledge, though 
he attached himself in a more par- 
ticular manner to the style of colour- 
ing peculiar to. the Venetian school. 
From Mantua he visited Rome, 
Venice, and other cities of Italy, and 
studied the works of the greatest 
painters, from the time of Raffaelle 
to his own, and accomplished him- 
self in colouring, hy the accurate oh- 
servations he made on the style of 
Titian and Paolo Veronese. How- 
ever, he neglected to refine his taste 
as much as he ought hy the antique, 
though most of the memorable artists 
in painting had sublimed their own 
ideas of grace, expression, elegant 
simplicity, beautiful proportion, and 
nature, principally by their making 
those antiques their perpetual studies 
and models. In a few years the 
fame of this master flew through 
every part of Europe, nor were the 
works of any painter more univer- 
sally admired or coveted. His dis- 
tinguished powers in the art procured 
him employment for the ornaments 
of churches, convents, palaces of the 
principal crowned heads, and the 
houses of the nobility and gentry of 
all nations ; whilst his learning, his 
politeness of manners, and amiable 
accomplishments of mind, introduced 
him to the particular affection of the 
kings of England, Spain, and other 
monarchs, by each of whom he was 
caressed, honoured, and splendidly 
rewarded. He was even employed 
in a ministerial capacity by the king 
of Spain, to make overtures from 
that court to the court of London ; 
and although the rank of Rubens 
would not permit king Charles I. to 
receive him in a public character, yet 
he showed him all possible marks of 



respect, on account of his excellence 
in his profession ; and having en- 
gaged him to adorn some of the 
apartments at Whitehall, he con- 
ferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood, as a public acknowledgment 
of his merit. That transaction haa 
been misrepresented by seme French 
writers, who, through a.n «xces» 
of ignorance and effrontery, have 
absurdly affirmed that Rubens wa» 
knighted by the king, sitting on his 
throne in full parliament The 
knowledge of Rubens in classical and 
polite literature qualified him to ex- 
cel in allegorical and emblematical 
compositions ; and the public may 
suflBciently judgfe of his genius in 
that manner of designing, by his 
paintings in the Luxemburg Gallery, 
which describe the life of Mary de 
Medicis; and which are too well 
known to require a particular de- 
scription, the prints after those 
celebrated designs being in the hands 
of most of the lovers of the art. 
His style of colouring is lively, glow- 
ing, and natural; his expression 
noble and just; and his invention 
amazingly fertile. His pencil is 
mellow, his execution remarkably 
free, and his pictures are finished in 
such a manner as to produce a pleas- 
ing and a striking effect. He is by 
all allowed to have carried the art of 
colouring to its highest pitch ; for he 
so thoroughly understood the true 
principles of the chiaro-scuro, and 
so judiciously and happily managed 
it, that he gave the utmost round- 
ness, relief, and harmony, to each 
particular figure, and to the whole 
together; and his groups were dis- 
posed with such accurate skill, as to 
attract, and indeed generally to com- 
pel, the eye of the spectator to the 
principal object. His draperies are 
simple, but grand, broad, and well 
placed ; and his carnations have truly 
the look of nature, and the warmth 
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cf real life. The greatest excellence 
of Rubens appeared in his grand 
compositions ; for, as they were to 
he seen at a distance, he laid on a 
proper body of colours, Mdth an un- 
common freedom of hand, and fixed 
all his different tints in their proper 
places ; by which method he never 
impaired their lustre by breakiag or 
torturing them, but touched them 
only in such a manner as to give 
them a lasting force, beauty, and 
harmony. As the demand for his 
works from sll parts of Europe was 
incredibly great, he instructed a 
number of young men of talent, as 
his disciples, who assisted him in the 
execution of his designs. He sketched 
in small what they were to paint in 
lai^e; and afterwards he inspected 
the whole, pointed out to them their 
imperfections, directed them in the 
mans^ement of their colours, and, 
by his own free, spirited, and ju- 
dicious retouching, gave the whole an 
appearance of being only the work of 
one hand. However, although that 
method of expediting grand under- 
takings might soon enrich such a 
master as Rubens, yet it was more 
for his immediate profit, than any 
great addition to his fame ; because 
many of those works, combinedly 
painted by his disciples and himself, 
are inferior in several respects to 
others which are entirely of his own 
pencil ; although some of those dis- 
ciples became afterwards exceedingly 
famous, as Vandyk and Snyders. 
He also painted landscapes admirably, 
in a style scarcely inferior to Titian, 
with unusual force and truth, though 
the forms <^ his trees are not always 
elegant. But, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary talent for painting 
landscapes and animals, yet, where 
those subjects were to be introduced 
into his compositions, he rarely 
painted them with his own hand; 
but employed Wildens and Van 



Uden for the former, and Snyders 
for the latter, who finished them 
from the <ie8igns of Rubens. Un- 
doubtedly that great artist possessed 
many excellencies and accomplish- 
ments in his art ; it is however ge- 
nerally allowed that he wanted cor- 
rectness in his drawing and design, 
his figures being frequently too short 
and too heavy, and the limbs in 
some parts very unexact in the out- 
line. And although he had spent 
several years in Italy, where he 
studied the antiques with so criti- 
cal an observation as not only to 
perceive and understand their beau- 
ties, but even to write a dissertation 
on their perfections, and the proper 
use an artist ought to make of them, 
yet his imagination was so preposses- 
sed with that nature with which from 
his youth he had been convei'sant 
in his own country perpetually, that 
he could never wholly divest him- 
self of his national taste^ though, to 
consider him upon the whole, he was 
one of the greatest painters. It is 
the observation of Algarotti that he 
was more moderate in his move- 
ments than Tintoretto, and more 
soft in his chiaro-scuro than Caravag- 
gio ; but not so rich in his composi- 
tions^ or so light in his touches, as 
Paolo Veronese; and in his carna- 
tions always less true than Titian, 
and less delicate than Vandyk. Yet 
he contrived to give his colours the 
utmost transparency, and no less har- 
mony, notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary deepness of them; and he 
had a strength and grandeur of style, 
peculiarly and entirely his own. It 
would require a volume to recite 
and describe the prodigious number 
of pictures painted by this truly 
famous artist ; every part of Europe 
possessing some of the productions 
of his pencil. Many of them are in 
the elegant collections of the nobility 
and gentry of Great Britain and 
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Ireland; and so many prints have- 
been engraved after his designs, that 
a particular description of any of 
them seems to be the less necessary 
as they are so universally known — 
Sand., De Piles, Walpole, Pilk. 
RUGENDAS (George Philip), a 
German painter of history and bat- 
tles, born at Augsbourg in 1666, 
and died in 1743, aged 76. He was 
a disciple of Isaac Fisher, a painter 
of history, with whom he continued 
five years; and that master, who 
loved him for his discretion as well 
as his diligence, took pains to im- 
prove him, by procuring for him some 
original paintings of Bourgognone, 
and other eminent painters of battles, 
that he might study and copy them. 
By some unaccountable weakness in 
his right hand he was almost disqua- 
lified for following his profession; 
but by patience and application 
he acquired so much power with his 
left, that he ever after used it as 
readily as the other. However, after 
some years, a l)one, which from his 
infancy had disabled his right hand, 
discharged itself without any assist- 
ance of art, and he gradually re- 
gained the perfect use of it, so as to 
work with both hands with an equal 
degree of ease. He had gained a 
considerable share of knowledge in 
design and colouring, under the di- 
rection of Fisher ; but his principal 
improvement was derived from the 
instructions of Molinaer or Milinaro, 
a history-painter at Venice, whose 
compositions were in high esteem ; 
and he also added to his skill by 
visiting Rome, and studying the 
works of those great masters whose 
style suited the turn of his own 
genius. When he had finished his 
studies in Italy, he returned to his 
native city Augsbourg, where he 
found sufficient employment; but as 
that city happened to be besieged in 
a short time after, Rugendas had an 



opportunity (though probably not a 
very desirable one) of designing 
attacks, repulses, and engagements, 
around his own dwelling; and he 
very frequently ventured abroad to 
observe the encampments and skir- 
mishes of the armies, from which 
he composed his subjects with great 
truth, and remarkable exat^tness. 
From the year 1719 to 1735, he 
worked in mezzotinto, having an 
expectation of making a large for- 
tune for his family by his prints ; and 
for several years it succeeded to his 
wish ; but at last he found it neces- 
sary to resume the pencil; and 
although he was diffident of his OMm 
ability to paint, after a discontinu- 
ance of sixteen years, yet, to his 
surprise, he found himself as ex- 
pert as ever. This master deserves 
to be ranked among the good pain- 
ters of battles ; he was correct in his 
design ; he disposed his subjects with 
judgment, and, by the aerial per- 
spective, threw off his distances in a 
very natural manner. His colour- 
ing in some of his performances is 
very commendable, he executed his 
work with great freedom and case ; 
and although he had a lively and 
fruitful imagination, he always con- 
fined himself to represent only such 
objects, expressions, actions, or atti- 
tudes, as he had observed in nature. 
Whenever he talked of his own 
works, he used to remark, that his 
first performances pleased by their 
colouring and the freedom of his 
pencil, though the design was but in- 
different ; but his second manner 
had more of nature, but was less 
agreeably coloured ; but, in his third 
and best manner, he attended to the 
expression, disposition, spirited action, 
and attitudes, and also to set his 
designs off with a suitable colouring. 
Those pictures which are painted in 
his best style, were finished from the 
vear 1709 to 1716 PWt. 
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RUISCH (Rachel), a Dutch j 
paintress of flowers and fruitj horn \ 
at Amsterdam in 1664, and died in 
1750, aged 86. She was the daugh- 
ter of Frederick Ruisch, the cele- 
brated professor of anatomy. At 
a very early age, without the in- 
struction of a master, or any other 
assistauce that of copying the prints 
that accidentally fell in her way, she 
liad given such convincing proofs of 
an extraordinary disposition to the 
art, that her father procured her the 
lessons of William Van Aelst, an 
eminent flower painter. She not 
only surpassed her instructor, hut it 
may very reasonably be questioned 
whether she has not excelled every 
other artist in the department which 
she adopted, not excepting even the 
admirable productions of John Van 
Huysum. Without partaking of the 
enthusiasm of Descamps, who une- 
quivocally asserts, that " in her pic- 
tues of flowers and fruits she sur- 
|»a8sed nature herself," it may very 
justlybesdd, that she has represented 
l^ose subjects in so admirable a man- 
ner as to produce perfect illusion, 
which is rendered more exquisite by 
the selection of her subjects, and her 
tasteful and picturesque manner of 
grouping them. — Hovbraken. 

RUNCIMAN (Alexander), a 
Scotch historical and portrait painter, 
bom at Edinburgh in 1736, and died 
in 1785, aged 49. His father was 
an architect, who probably taught 
him some of the principles of his 
art. Fuseli says " he served an ap- 
prenticeship to a coach painter, and 
** acquired a practice of brush, a feci- 
lity of penciling, and much mechanic 
knowledge of colour, before he had 
attained any correct notions of d^ 
sign.** The Scotch account, on the 
other hand, says he was placed as an 
apprentice to John and Robert Nor- 
ries, the former of whom was a ce- 
lebrated landscape painter, (nowhere 



upon record, however,) and under his 
instructions Runciman made rapid 
improvement in the art. From 1 755 
he painted landscapes on his own 
account, and in 1760 attempted his- 
torical works. About 1766, he ac- 
companied, or soon followed, his 
younger brother John, who had 
excited much livelier expectations of 
his abilities as an artist, to Rome, 
where John, who was of a delicate 
and consumptive habit, soon fell a 
victim to the climate, and his obsti- 
nate exertions in art. Alexander 
continued his studies under the 
patronage and with the support of 
Sir James Clerk, a Scottish baronet, 
and gave a^ specimen of his abilities 
before his departure, in a picture of 
considerable size, representing Ulys- 
ses surprising Nausica at play with 
her maids: it exhibited, with the 
defects and manner of Giulio Ro- 
mano, in style, design, and expres- 
sion, a tone, a juice, and breadth of 
colour resembling Tintoretto. On 
his return to Scotland in 1771, 
Runciman was employed by his 
patron to decorate the hall at Penni- 
cuik with a series of subjects from 
Ossian. In the course of some years 
he was made master of a public in- 
stitution for promoting design. Run- 
ciman's best performance is Sigis- 
munda weeping over the heart of 
Tancred. — Gen. Biog, Diet, Ed- 
wards. 

RUPERT (Prince). As the disco- 
very of mezzotinto has been ascribed 
to this Prince, it may not be amiss 
to relate Vertue*s account of this 
transaction, as he received it from 
Mr. KiUigrew of Somerset-house, for 
it happened in the prince's retirement 
at Brussels, after the death of his 
uncle, the unfortunate Charles the 
First. " Going out one morning, 
he observed the sentinel at some dis- 
tance from his post, very busy doing 
something to his piece. The princo 
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asked what he was about. He re- 
plied the dew that had fallen in the 
night^ had made his fusil rusty, and 
that he was scraping and cleaning it. 
The prince looking at it was struck 
with something like a figure eaten in 
the barrel, with innumerable little 
holes closed together, like frize-work 
on gold and silver, part of which the 
soldier had scraped away. The prince 
concluded that some contrivance 
might be found to cover a brass plate 
with such a grained ground of fine 
pressed holes, which would undoubt- 
edly give an impression all black, 
and that by scraping away proper 
parts, the smooth superficies would 
leave the rest of the paper white. 
Communicating his idea to Wallerant 
Vaillant, a painter whom he main- 
tained, they made several experi- 
ments, and at last invented a steel 
roller, cut with tools to make teeth 
like a file or rasp with projecting 
points, which efi^ectually produced 
the black grounds; those being 
scraped away and diminished at plea.- 
sure, left the gradations of light.*^ 
Some have thought that the prince 
only improved on Rembrandt^s man- 
ner in his prints, but there is no ac- 
count of the latter making use of a 
method at all like that practised for 
mezzotintos. Prince Rupert only 
executed two, prints in mezzotinto, 
the one a Saracen^s head, with that 
prince's mark, R. p. f. ;• the other a 
man with a spear, and a woman's 
head looking down in an oval, no 
name to it. There were likewise a 
few landscapes said to have been 
executed by him. — Walpole. 

RUYSDAEL (Jacob), a Flemish 
landscape painter, bom at Haerlem 
in 1636, and died in 1681, aged 45. 
Though the artist is not mentioned 
by whom Ruysdael was instructed 
in the art of painting, yet it is af- 
firmed, that at the age of twelve 
some of his productions surprised the 



best painters to whom they were 
shown. It is most certain that a 
strict intimacy subsisted between 
him and Berchem ; and it is thought ' 
that Ruysdael was animated with 
that spirit which we see in all his 
compositions, by his connection with 
that admirable master; for it afford- 
ed him an access at all times to the 
house of Berchem, where he had a 
constant opportunity to observe his 
manner of handling, designing, and 
colouring; and by that means to 
form a style peculiar to himself, in 
which he was accounted little inferior 
to the other. However, nature was 
his principal instructor, as well as 
his guide ; for he studied her inces- 
santly. The scenes, trees, skies, 
waters, and grounds, of which his 
subjects were composed, were all 
taken from nature, and sketched 
upon the spot, just as they allured 
his eye, or delighted his imagination. 
Some writers affirm that both Ruys- 
dael and Berchem improved their 
taste in Italy, by that beautiful va- 
riety of scenery which is perpetually 
to be observed in the environs of 
Rome ; but other authors as posi- 
tively assert that neither of these 
masters were ever in Italy. Yet 
whoever attentively considers many 
of the compositions of Berchem can. 
not but be almost convinced that he 
must have travelled out of his own 
country to collect such ideas of grand 
and elegant nature as are furnished 
in his works; though perhaps by the 
ideas of Ruysdael, obsei'vable in most 
of his designs, one could as readily 
believe that he had never travelled 
far from his native soil. No painter 
could possibly possess a greater share 
of public esteem or admiration than 
Ruysdael ; nor has the reputation of 
that artist been impaired even to this 
day. The grounds of his landscapes 
are agreeably broken, his skies are 
clear, his trees are delicately handled, 
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every leaf is touched distinctly, and 
with a great deal of spirit, and every 
part has the look of true nature. 
He shows that he perfectly under- 
stood the principles of the chiaro- 
scuro, and also of perspective ; for 
his distances have always a fine effect, 
and his masses of light and shadow 
are distributed with such judgment, 
. and contrasted with such harmony, 
that the eye and the imagination are 
equally delighted. .His works arc 
distinguished by a natural and pleas. 
ing tone of colour ; by a free, light, 
firm, and spirited pencil ; and also by 
a very agreeable choice of situations. 
His general subjects were views of 
the banks of rivers ; hilly ground, 
with natural cascades ; a country in- 
terspersed with cottages and huts; 
solemn scenes of woods and groves, 
with roads through them, and water 
mills ; but he rarely painted any sub- 
ject vrithout a river, brook, or pool 
of watcr^ which he expressed with 
all possible truth and transparency. 
He likewise particularly ex<felled in 
representing torrents and impetuous 
falls of water, in which subjects the 
foam on one part, and the pellucid 
^pearance of the water in another, 
were described with force and gran- 
deur, and afforded a true image of 
beautiful nature. As he could not 
design figures with any degree of 
elegance, he was frequently assisted 
in that respect by Ostade, by Adrian 
Vander Velde, and often by Wou- 
vermans, which adds considerably to 
the value of his pictures. Most of 
the collections in England and Ire- 
land are adorned with some of the 
works of this master; and in the 
Palazzo Ricardi, as well as in the 
cabinet of the grand duke of Flo- 
rence, are preserved some excellent 
landscapes of his hand. — Hovb.^ 
Pilk. 

RUYSDAEL (Solomon), a Fle- 
mish landscape painter, bom at Ant- 



werp in 1616, and died in 1670, 
aged 54. He was the elder brother 
of Jacob Ruysdael. He also was a 
painter of landscapes, but in every 
f espect appeared far inferior to Jacob ; 
for the best commendation given 
him by the writers on this subject, 
is, that he was a cold imitatdr of 
Schoeft and Van Goyen. And al- 
though his pictures have somewhat 
that is plausible, sufficient to engage 
the attention of those who are pre- 
judiced in favour of the name of 
Ruysdael, yet, to persons of true 
judgment and taste, they are in no 
great estimation ; and the eye is 
disgusted with too predominant a 
tint of yellow, which is diffused 
through^the whole. He rendered 
himself, however, considerable^ by 
having discovered the art of imitat- 
ing variegated marbles with surpris- 
ing exactness; and he gave to his 
compoi^tions an appearance so cu- 
riously similar to the real marble, 
that it was scarce possible to discern 
any difference, either in the weight, 
the colour, or the lustre of the 
polish,— Houb., Pilk. 

RUYTER (N. de), a Flemish 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1688. He appears to have 
imitated the style of Paul Pontius, 
but without much success. Among 
others, he executed a plate repre- 
senting Diana reposing after the 
chase, after Gerard Valck. — 
StrutU 

RYCKAERT (Martin), a Fle- 
mish landscape painter, bom at Ant- 
werp in 1591, and died in 1636, 
aged 45. He was a disciple of 
Tobias Verhaecht ; but having fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the 
paintings of some very famous Ita- 
lian masters in the collections at 
Antwerp, to which he had access, 
and comparing the style of those 
masters with that of his own coun- 
trymen, it inspired him with a com- 
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mendable ambition to visit Rome 
for his farther instruction and im- 
provement. He spent several years 
in Italy, and employed himself in 
designing the most elegant objects 
which offered themselves to his ob- 
servation: in sketching the beauti- 
ful scenes, ruins, and edifices, that 
any where occurred to him. At his 
return to his native city, he painted 
his pictures from those designs which 
he had studied after nature, and 
gained extraordinary applause, as 
well for the elegance of his choice 
as for the goodness of the execution. 
As he was particularly curious in 
taking the views of fortified towns, 
that showed any uncommon appear- 
ance of grandeur, in order to intro- 
duce them in his own compositions, 
he very unthinkingly endangered his 
life, by drawing the view of the 
castle of Namur, which he intended 
as an ornament to one)' his land- 
scapes; for while his whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by the sketch of 
that grand fortress, he was suddenly 
seized by the soldiers, and hurried 
to the governor, and would have 
infallibly been put to death, if the 
governor had not been, with the 
utmost difiQculty, prevailed on to 
pardon him, by the strongest attes- 
tations of his innocent intention, his 
probity, and his eminence in his 
profession. He was extremely es- 
teemed by Vandyk, and by all per- 
sons of distinction in his o\^'n coun- 
try : his works are very rarely to be 
purchased, and are exceedingly prized 
by those who possess them. — Houh.^ 
Pilk. 

RYCKAERT (David), a Flemish 
painter of landscapes, witches, devils, 
&c., bom at Antwerp about 1645. 
He learned the art of painting from 
his father, whose name also was 
David. He principally studied and 
painted after nature, and his first 
subjects were landscapes, in which 



he introduced the huts and cottages 
of shepherds and farmers, which ho 
expressed with abundance of truth, 
and disposed his figures and every 
other object with great judgment. 
But he sometimes undertook to imi- 
tate the style of Brouwer, Teniers, 
and Ostade; and the value that was 
set on his first performances in that 
style was a sufiSdent inducement 
to him to persevere. He continued 
therefore to paint conversations, but 
he succeeded best in subjects that 
were bright, as he had a peculiar art 
of managing his lights in an unusual 
manner, which had an extraordinary 
effect ; and for that reason he was 
fond of representing figures by the 
light of a candle or flambeau. At 
first he painted and designed subjects 
that were agreeable and entertain- 
ing ; but in his fiftiet h year, he al- 
tered his style of design, and grew 
fond of representing imaginary and 
whimsic4il forms, with a fruitful 
wildness of fancy, 8,u ch as app^ - 
tions, no cturnal assembl ies of witches 
and deviB^ temptations of StTAn- 
thony,' aud such like, in the manner 
of the Hellish Brueghel; and in 
some of his designs he represents 
the de^MS flying away from the cross. 
And although such subjects are but 
disagreeable, yet by the spirit of his 
touch, his pencilling and colouring, 
and by the liveliness of his imagina. 
tion, he has given to his figures such 
variety and humourous expression, 
that they had many admirers, and 
were very eagerly purchased by the 
archduke Leopold, and several other 
princes. It is observed of this mas- 
ter, that his first works were not so 
well coloured as those of his latter 
time ; his first were rather too gre y, ^J 
but afterwards his pictures^ had re- ^^ 
markable warmth. The heads of his 
figures are painted with great art and 
precision ; but he was negligent of 
the extremities.— >£r(m6., ' 
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RYLAND (William Wynne), a 
celebrated EngUsb engraver, bom in 
London in 1732. He was a pupil 
of Simon Francis Ravenet, wbo was 
at tbat time established in England. 
On leaving that master be went to 
Paris, where he studied design for 
some time under Francis Boucher, 
and received the instruction of J. P. 
le Bas in engraving. After a resi- 
dence of five years in Paris, where 
he engraved severd plates, he re- 
turned to England, and was soon 
afterwards appointed engraver to the 
king. He engraved two whole- 
lengths of his Majesty, after Ram- 
say, and a portrait of the queen, after 
Coates. In the latter part of his 
life he applied himself to engraving 
in the chalk manner, principally 
from the pictures of Angelica Kauff- 
man, which style he is said to have 
first introduced into England, and 
which he afterwards greatly improved. 

RYSBRAECK, or RYSBRE- 
CHTS (Peter), a Flemish landscape 
painter, bom at Antwerp about 1657 
He was a disciple of Francesco. 
Mill6, under whom he very soon im- 
bibed a fondness for the .works of 
Poussin, which he ever ifterwards 
retained. He studied him inces- 
santly, and at last so successfully 
imitated that eminent artist, that 
several of the pictures of Rysbraeck 
were sold for the paintings of Gaspar. 
He lived in great esteem at Paris, 
and was much solicited to continue 
in that city ; but he returned to his 
native city, and there followed his 
profession with credit and with ad- 
vantage. Sometimes he painted in 
the manner of Poussin, and some- 
times in the style of his master 
Francesco Mill6; but, in all his com- 
positions he is a constant imitator 
<^ those Vifq eminent artists, though 
at the same time he took care to 
study and to imitate nature. His 



manner of painting was expeditious 
with a free and firm pencil, and a 
good tone of colour ; his figures and 
his trees are well designed, and he 
finished his pictures with a great deal 
of spirit. However, it must be con- 
fessed, that either through a want of 
genius or invention, or by painting 
such a number of pictures as he did, 
his landscapes have not that pleasing 
variety which might be expected, 
though in other respects they have 
considerable merit. The works of 
this master ought not to be con- 
founded with those painted by an- 
other persob of the same name, who 
lived at Brussels, whose landscapes 
are very indifferent, and in no degree 
of esteem. — PUk. 

RYSBRACH (Michael), a cele- 
brated Flemish sculptor, bom at 
Antwerp in 1700, and died in 1770, 
aged 70. He visited England in 
17*20, and began by modelling small 
figures in clay to show his skill. The 
earl of Northampton sat to him for 
his bust, in which the artist succeeded 
so well, that he began to be employed 
on large works, particularly monu- 
ments. For some time he was en- 
gaged by Gibbs, who was sensible of 
the young artistes merit, but turned 
it to his own account, contracting 
for the figures with the persons who 
bespoke the tombs, and gaining the 
chief benefit from the execution. 
Thus Gibbs received 100/. a-piece 
from Lord Oxford for the statues on 
Prior's monument, yet paid Rys- 
brach 35/. each. The statuary, 
though no vain man, felt his own 
merit, and shook off his dependence 
on the architect, as he became more 
known and more admired Business 
crowded upon him, and for many 
years all great works were committed 
to him ; and his deep knowledge of 
his art and singular industry, gave 
general satisfaction. His models 
I were thoroughly studied, and ably 
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executed; and as a sculptor capable 
of furnishing statues Ti^as now found, 
our taste in monuments improved, 
■which till Rysbrach's time had de- 
pended more on masonry and mar- 
ble than statuary. The abilities of 
Rysbrach taught the age* to depend 
on statuary for its best ornaments, 
and though he was too fond of pyra^ 
mids for back grounds, yet his figures 
wei*e well disposed, simple, and great. 
Besides a number of others Rysbrach 
executed the monument of Sir Isaac 
Newton and the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim, and the eques- 
trian statue in brorze of king Wil- 
liam III. at Bristol in 1738, for which 
he received 1800/. Scheemaker's 
model, which was rejected, was how- 
ever so well designed, that the city 
of Bristol made him a present of 50/. 
for his trouble. Rysbrach made 
also a great many busts, and most of 
them with striking likenesses, as of 
Mr. Pope, Gibbs, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the Duke and Duchess of Ar- 
gyle, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Wooltan, Ben 
Jonson, Butler, Milton, Cromwell, 
and himself; the statues of King 
George I. and of King George II. at 
the Royal Exchange, the heads in the 
hermitage at Richmond, and those 
the English worthies in the Elysian 
fields at Stowe. This enjoyment of 
deserved fame was at length inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Schee- 
maker's Shakspeare, in West- 
minster-abbey, which besides merit, 
had the additional recommendation 
of Kent's fashionable name, It 
hurt the popularity of Rysbrach, who 
though certainly not obscured, found 
his business materially ^decline, as it 
was affected considerably afterward 
by the competition of Roubilliac. 
Piqued at Scheemaker's success, Rys- 
brach produced his three statues of 
Palladio, luigo Jones, and Flamingo, 



and at last his chef d^oeuvre, his Her- 
C'lles, a favourable specimen of his 
skill, knowledge, and judgment. 
This athletic statue, for which he 
borrowed the head of the Famesiaa 
god, was compiled from various parts 
and limbs of seven or eight of the 
strongest and best made men in 
London, the sculptor selecting the 
parts which were the most truly 
formed in each. The arms were 
Broughton's ; the breast a celebrated 
coachman, a bruiser; and the leg^ 
were those of Ellis the painter. It 
was purchased by Mr. Hoare, and is 
the principal ornament of the noble 
temple at Stourhead, that beautiful 
assemblage of art, taste, and land- 



RYX (Nicholas), a Flemish 
landscape painter, bom at Bruges 
about 1637. He learned the art of 
painting in his native city; and as 
soon as he had qualified himself to 
appear with credit in his profession, 
he undertook a voyage up the Medi- 
terranean, and travelled through 
many of the eastern countries, ob- 
serving exactly the habits of the 
different nations through which he 
journeyed, and particularly attended 
to the manner of travelling peculiar 
to the caravans. He spent some 
years in Palestine, and in that coun. 
try sketched after nature the agree* 
able and romantic views of memo, 
rable places, which he intended for 
the subjects of his future landscapes; 
and when he returned to Bruges, his 
compositions were much coveted, as 
they represented the prospects . of 
Jerusalem, and the neighbouring 
country, which were enriched with 
a number of figures, horses, and 
camels, touched with spirit, and 
finished with great freedom. His 
taste of design was much in the man- 
ner of Vandcr Cable, but he was ge- 
nerally more clear. — Houb., Pilk. 
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^ACCHI (Andrea), a celebrated 
*^ Italian historical painter, bom at 
Borne in 1594, and died in 1668, 
aged 74. He was a disciple of 
Francesco Albano, with whom he 
spent several years in such close 
application, that at last he was ac- 
counted superior to his master in his 
taste of design, and in the correctness 
of his drawing. He devoted a great 
part of his time to the study of the 
antiques ; he designed after them 
industriously, and also added to his 
improvement, by making himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
works of Raffaelle, and the most 
illustrious artists who preceded him. 
By that method of conducting his 
studies, and by having an accurate 
judgment and taste to discern the 
excellencies of the great masters, he 
formed his own peculiar manner, 
which had no resemblance to any of 
them ; and that manner he never 
altered. He distinguished himself 
in a very eminent degree by his 
painting in fresco, and was accounted 
to have no superior in that manner 
of working. A strong emulation, 
however, subsisted between him and 
Pietro da Cortona, as they were 
contemporary artists, as both of 
them were men of genius and ex- 
traordinary abilities, and as both 
were equally ambitious of immortal- 
ising themselves by their works, 
and it is highly probable, that by 
such a contest for fame and honour, 
each of them arrived at a higher 
degree of perfection in that [kind of 
painting than either of them might 
have done without such a competi- 
tition. The ideas of Sacchi were 
grand and elevated, and he gave to 
his figures a beautiful and fine ex- 



pression. The choice of his draperies 
is judicious, the disposition of them 
is delicate, and they show an union 
of elegance and simplicity rarely to 
be met with in other painters. His 
works are finished with uncommon 
care and exactness, and they have 
such intrinsic merit in respect of 
taste, composition, correctness, ele- 
vation of thought, colouring, and 
expression, as will secure the ad- 
miration and applause of the judi- 
cious, and always render them truly 
valuable. Some of the works of 
this master are in the principal 
churches at Rome, and particularly 
in the church of St. Peter is a pic- 
ture of St. Augustin ; likewise in 
the church of St. Joseph, an altar- 
piece, representing the Angel appear- 
ing to Joseph. But in the Palazzo 
Barberini are several compositions of 
Sacchi, which are exceedingly capi- 
tal, especially an allegorical picture, 
representing Divine Wisdom ; and it 
cannot be too highly praised, for the 
invention, the grandeur of design, 
the delicacy of the expression, or the 
sweetness of the colouring. He was 
a perfect master of perspective, and 
executed some very grand composi- 
tions, with a multitude of figures 
and elegant architecture, . in true 
and beautiful perspective, at Rome, 
which procured him as much honour 
as any of his other performances. 
The subject of one of those paint- 
ings, was a description of the mili- 
tary sports of the Roman youth on 
horseback, which was exhibited with 
extraordinary mc^nificence, by order 

of the pope Felibieth D Argm- 

ville^ Pilk. 

SACHTLEVEN, or ZACHT- 
LEVEN (Cornelius), a Dutch 
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painter of rural sports, &c. bom at 
Rotterdam about 1595. He learned 
the art of painting in his native 
place, but improved himself by 
studying after nature, and carefully 
sketching every object which he in- 
tended to insert in his future com- 
positions. It is generally thought 
that he was the elder brother of 
Herman Sachtleven ; but he appeared 
far inferior to him, as well in the 
choice of his subjects, as in the tone | 
of his colouring ; most of the pic- i 
tures of Cornelius being considered 
-J too yellow. He painted the insides 
ortiurmnrouses, as also the employ- 
ments and recreations of villagers, 
sometimes in imitation of the style 
of Teniers, and sometimes in the 
manner of Brouwer. Those rustic 
sports in which he endeavoured to 
resemble the former, are well design- 
ed, and executed with a free pencil ; 
and when he imitated the latter, he 
gave his pictures a great deal of 
force. His corps-de-garde are par- 
ticularly commended, as being well 
grouped ; and his conversations have 
a strong chaiacter of truth and 
nature, with a tolerable degree of 
liumour and expression. On the 
foregrounds of his pictures, which 
represented soldiers in their guard- 
room, he usually placed helmets, 
drums, armour, embroidered belts, 
and implements of war, which he 
copied exactly from nature, and 
showed considerable judgment, by 
disposing them in such a manner 
as to produce an agreeable effect. — 
ffoub., Pilk. 

SACHTLEVEN, or ZACHT- 
LEVEN (Herman), a Dutch land- 
scape painter, bom at Rotterdam in 
1609, and died in 1685, aged 76. 
He was a disciple of John Van 
Goyen, a very celebrated painter of 
landscape ; yet he did not confine 
himself to themanner of that mas- 
ter, but also studied the style, taste, 



and touch of other eminent artists. 
He determined, however, princi- 
pally \o attend to nature, as being 
the best and most unerring director ; 
and for his improvement made 
abundance of sketches, drawings, 
and designs, which by the curious 
are accounted not the least valuable 
of his works. But the views of 
nature in the Low Countries, where 
he was bom, was by no means 
suitable to the taste of Sachtleven, 
as they could not furnish him with 
a competent variety ; there being no 
mountains or rocks in that tract to 
diversify the scene. He therefore 
! went to study nature on the borders 
of the Rhine ; where, by the wind- 
ings of that river, by the antique 
edifices, the woods, the water-fells, 
and grounds differently broken, the 
views were more picturesque, and 
more capable of affording him 
agreeable materials for his land- 
scapes. It is also affirmed by some 
' writers that he likewise visited 
I Italy, where he improved himself 
considerably ; and certainly all that 
industry exerted to render himself 
eminent in his profession, received 
its just reward in the universal 
approbation given to his. works. 
He took pains to finish his pictures 
with extraordinary neatness, and 
by a light free touch, as well as 
by a skilful management of the 
aerial perspective, he gave to his 
distant hills, grounds, and trees 
a very happy and pleasing effect. 
His skies and distances are gene, 
rally clear, and all his objects recede 
with perspective truth ; and al- 
though many of the scenes which 
he copied from nature were not 
very striking from that point of view 
where he stood to design them, yet 
he had the skill so greatly to im- 
prove, vary, and enrich them, by 
figures and bnildings, that he made 
them agreeable subjects in his paint- 
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ings, still preserving the appearance 
of the real place which he designed. 
The pictures of Sachtleven painted 
in his hest manner are not very 
common, and are highly esteemed ; 
and they may be known without 
much difficulty, by a neatness of 
touch in the figures and buildings ; 
by an endeavour to express the 
vapour between the eye and the 
objects that are remote, like Ber- 
chem and Wouvermans ; and by a 
pleasing bluish tint in his distances. 
^Houh., Pilk. 

SADELER (John), an eminent 
Flemish engraver, bom at Brussels 
in 1550, and died in 1629, aged 79. 
The profession of his father was to 
engrave ornaments on steel and 
iron, to be inlaid with gold or silver, 
and John Sadeler was brought up 
to the same business. At a very 
early age, however, he applied him- 
self to the study of the human 
figure, which he drew correctly, 
though with the stiffness and for- 
mality usual at that period to the 
artists of his country. He was nearly 
twenty years of age before he com- 
menced engraving on copper, when 
he executed some plates from the 
designs of Crispin Vanden Broeck, 
which were so favourably received 
that he was encouraged to devote 
his attention entirely to engraving. 
He travelled through Germany to 
Italy, where he divested himself, in 
a great degree, of the dry and hard 
manner which is discernible in his 
first works. His plates are executed 
with the graver only in a neat clear, 
style, and discover the hand of an 
able master. Hi a drawing is gene- 
rally correct, and there is a fine 
expression in his heads. He en- 
graved with equal success portraits 
and historical subjects. — Strutt 

SADELER (Egidius or Giles). 
He was the nephew and disciple of 
the two preceding artists, bom at 



Antwerp in 1570. After being 
well grounded in the principles of 
design, he took up the graver, and 
with the assistance of his relatives 
in a few years he acquired a perfect 
use of that instrument, and in taste 
and freedom of stroke surpassed his 
instmctors. He had passed some 
time in Italy, where he engraved 
some plates after the masters of that 
school, when he was invited to 
Prague by the emperor Rodolphus 
II., who retained him in his service, 
and assigned him a pension. He 
enjoyed the favour of the two suc- 
ceeding emperoi^s, Matthias and 
Ferdinand II. He used the graver 
with a commanding facility, some- 
times finishing his plates with sur. 
prising neatness, when the subject 
required it ; at other times his burin 
is broad and bold. His plates are 
very numerous, representing histo- 
riod subjects, portraits, landscapes, 
&c., some of them from his o\vn de- 
signs, many of which are much 
esteemed, particularly portraits, 
which are executed in an admirable 

style Strutt, 

SADELER (Raphael) He was 

the younger brother of the preceding 
artist, bom at Brussels about the 
year 1555, and was bred to the 
same profession, under his father. 
The success John Sadeler met with 
as an engraver, induced Raphael to 
tum his thoughts to the same pur- 
suit, and become a disciple of his 
brother. They travelled together 
through Germany, where Raphael 
engraved a variety of plates, John 
Van Achen, Matthias Kager, and 
other masters of that school. They 
afterwards settled at Venice, where 
they executed a great number of 
plates, many of which are deser- 
vedly esteemed. He worked en- 
tirely with the graver, which he 
handled with boldness and precision. 
His drawing of the figure is gene- 
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rally correct, and the extremities 
are carefully marked. His prints 
are nearly as numerous as those of 
his hrother, and some of them are 
very fine, particularly those after 
Van Achen, as well as some of his 
portraits. — Strutt. 

SAENREDAM (John), a Dutch 
designer and engraver, born at Ley- 
4en about the year 1570. He "was 
instructed in drawing and the use 
of the graver by Henry Goltzius and 
James de Gheyn. He engraved a 
variety of prints, which are executed 
in a neat clear style. His design is 
not very correct, and there is gene- 
rally a want of effect in the manage- 
ment of the lights and shadows. 
Several of his plates are from his 
own compositions, which prove him 
to have possessed both genius and 
taste. He worked entirely with the 
graver, which he handled in a mas- 
terly manner Strutl, 

SADLER (Thomas), an English 
portrait and miniature painter, who 
flourished in the reign of Charles II. 
He received his instructions in the 
art of painting from Sir Peter Lely, 
with whom he was intimate, and 
painted portraits towards the end of 
his life, having by unavoidable mis- 
fortunes been reduced to follow that 
profession. The best specimens of 
his skill are, an excellent portrait of 
John Bunyan, from which a mezzo- 
tinto has been published ; a minia> 
ture of the duke of Monmouth ; and 
a small landscape pn copper, which 
is preserved in the family. 

SAILMAKER (Isaac), an Eng- 
lish painter of sea-fights, &c. bom in 
1633, and died in 17*21, aged 88. 
He was much in favour with Oliver 
Cromwell, and employed to take a 
view of the fleet before Mardyke. A 
print of the confederate fleet under 
Sir George Rooke, engaging the 
French fleet commanded by the count 
de Toulouse, was engraved in 1714 
hova. the design of Sailmaker.-/S'^r«W. 



SALIMBENI, called BEVI- 
LAQUA (Ventura), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Siena in 
1557, and died in 1613, aged BQ, 
He learned the art of painting from 
his father, Archangelo Salimbeni, a 
painter of principal note in that city. 
When he had made a competent 
progress in the knowledge of design 
and colouring, he travelled through 
several parts of Italy, particularly 
through Lombardy, and improved 
himself exceedingly, by his obser- 
vations on the celebrated perfor- 
mances of the great masters which 
occurred to him in his travels. But 
when he arrived at Rome, where he 
had sufiBcient opportunities to study 
the antiques, he there applied him- 
self with so much diligence, that he 
perfected himself in design, and 
acquired a good style and manner of 
painting, which very much resem- 
bled that of his brother Francesco 
Yanni, though it did not equal it. 
He had a good invention, and great 
harmony in his colouring, as well as 
elegance in his figures. While he 
continued at Genoa, he associated 
with Agostiuo Tassi, an excellent 
painter, who had been a disciple of 
Paul Bril ; and in the grand compo- 
sitions of Salimbeni, the back- 
grounds were painted by Tassi. 
This master is more generally 
known through Italy by the name 
of Bevilaqua, than by that of Salim- 
beni ; the cardinal Bonifacio Bevi- 
laqua, who was his patron and his 
friend, having, from particular 
esteem, given him that name. The 
principal works of this master are 
in the churches and convents in his 
native city Siena, at Florence, Genoa, 
and Umbria, in all which cities his 
paintings were highly commended ; 
and at Wilton, in the collection of 
the earl of Pembroke, there is a pic- 
ture representing the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, by this master.— Vas.^ 
Pilk. 
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SALM (Van). The Flemish and 
Dutch writers are silent respecting 
the time when this artist was bom 
or died; but his style of painting 
makes it very probable that he was 
a disciple of Cornelius Bonaventure 
Meester, commonly and corruptly 
called £k> Meesters. He had a re- 
mai'kable manner of pai nting in 
jf black and^ ^fettg ; in linitati^ of 
drawings with aTpen ; nor is it easy 
to conceive how heinanj^ed his pen- 
cil, so as to give every line the form 
and exact resemblance of the stroke 
of the graver. His only subjects 
were seajpi eces and sc»-porte, with a 
distan t viewo? the cities and towns; 
ancTthose subjects he usually handled 
with a great deal of neatness. His 
ships ar6 con-ectlyclesigned', but they 
want the elegance and grace of Van- 
dervelde and Backhuysen ; nor have 
they the freedom and delicacy of 
those executed by Bonaventure Mees- 
ter. In his representation of storms, 
the agitation of the waters is toler- 
ably well expressed, though the 
lyaves often appear hard ; and in 
his calms the vessels are agreeably 
disposed. Some of his pictures, in- 
deed, are finished with so much truth 
and spirit, that at first sight they 
have all the appearance of excellent 
drawings, nor do they lose any of 
their merit by a more minute ex- 
amination. But the pictures of Van 
Salm are not equally good, some of 
them being far superior to others; 
and even his best are not in these 
kingdoms held in any great esteem 
by the connoisseurs. — Houh,^ Pilk, 

SALVI, called SASSOFER- 
RATO, an Italian historical painter, 
bom in the territory of Urbino in 
^ 1504, and died in 1590, aged 86. 
Under what master or in what city 
he learned the first principles of his 
art is not ascertained; but he went 
to Rome to study the works of Raf- 
faelle, which were then the adminu 



tion of the whole world; and hia 
knowledge was exceedingly promoted 
by the precepts of Francesco Penni, 
Raffaelle's favourite disciple. By the 
direction of that able artist, Salvi 
applied himself to copy the works of 
the most eminent in the profession ; 
and he at last obtained such skill, 
and such power of execution in that 
manner of painting, imitating the 
style and touch of every different 
master so admirably, that his pic- 
tures were generally taken to be real 
originals of those artists of whom 
they were only copies, or at the best 
only imitations.— Sandrart, Pilk. 

SALVI (Nicholas), an Italian ar- 
chitect, born at Rome in 1699, and 
died in 1751, aged 52. The most 
considerable of his works is the 
fountain of Trevi, executed by the 
order of Clement XII. — WArgen- 
viUe, 

SALI (James Francis), a French 
sculptor, bom at Valenciennes in 
1720. He resided some time at 
the court of Denmark, \fhere he ex- 
ecuted an equestrian statue of King 
Frederick V. of which there is a 
print by J. M. Priesster. He is 
mentioned here as the engraver of 
thirty plates of vases, and of four 
designs for monuments. They are 
etched with spirit. — Strutt. 

SALVIATI (Francesco), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Florence 
in 1510, and died in 1563, aged 53. 
His parental name was Rossi ; but 
being taken into the service of Car- 
dinal Salviati,and honoured with his 
favour and protection, he was ever 
after distinguished by the name of 
his patron. He owed a great part of 
his early instmction to that intimate 
friendship which he had contracted 
with Giorgio Vasari in their youth ; 
for Vasari was the disciple of Andrea 
del Sarto, and communicated all the 
rules, directions, and designs, which 
he received from his master, to hia 
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friend Salviati, and explained every 
precept in the most clear and intelli- 
gible manner. However, neither of 
those young artists found their im- 
provement under Andrea answer- 
able to their sanguine expectations, 
and therefore they placed themselves 
with Baccio Bandinelli; under whom 
they made a greater proficiency in 
one month, as Sandrart asserts, than 
in two years spent under the other. 
Salviati soon rose into high reputa- 
tion, and was not only engaged by 
his pa^on the cardinal, but was em- 
ployed also at the pope's palace, 
ill conjunction with his friend Vasari. 
He painted with as much success in 
fresco and distemper as in oil, and 
acquired extraordinary honour by 
the cartoons he designed for tapestry, 
representing the memorable actions 
of Alexander the Great. Nor did 
the pencil of Salviati appear to less 
advantage in portrait than in his- 
tory, man/ of the prime nobility of 
Rome and other cities of Italy were 
painted by tim ; and he gained ex- 
traordinary applause by a portrait of 
Aretine the famous satirist, which 
was sent as a present to Francis I. 
king of France. The invention of 
this master was rich and copious; 
but he seemed to want elevation of 
genius, and to have rather too great 
a luxuriancy of fancy, though that 
fiincy was not of the grand and ma-< 
jestic turn. His carnations were 
delicate, particularly in his naked 
figures, and he designed such figures 
with grace and correctness. In 
others which were clothed his dra- 
peries were full, broad, and genteel ; 
elegantly marking the turn of every 
limb, so as to render it perceptible 
though thinly covered. His usual 
style of colouring was lively, and he 
gave his figures easy and becoming 
attitudes; yet he had not a talent 
for grand compositions, being often 
but mean in his design. The merit 



of Salviati procured him many 
friends, but he frequently lost them 
by his peevish and capricious temper; 
and Sandrart observes, that many who 
were desirous of having some of his 
works, were restrained from employ- 
ing him, because he always app^red 
dissatisfied, even when he was largely 
overpaid for his performances.- Hc:- 
might have had sufficient success m 
France; but his disagreeable con- 
duct in many respects, and his severe 
censures of other artists, gave such 
a general offence, that he quitted that 
kingdom in as much contempt as hc 
had entered it with honour and pub- 
lic respect. So unlocked for a dis- 
appointment caused him to return ta 
Rome, where he fell into new con- 
tentions with Daniel da Volterra, 
with Pietro Ligorio the pope's ar- 
chitect, and with most of the artists 
of that time, and died there of a 
broken heart. A number of poetical 
subjects were painted by Salviati, 
in oil, for Ludovico Farnese, and he 
also finished several altar-pieces for 
the churches at Rome and Florence. 
A most capital picture of his paint- 
ing is still preserved in the church 
of the Celestins at Paris, being the 
ornament of their grand altar. The^ 
naked figures in that composition 
have an ease and grace which m^ht 
appear worthy of any artist; the 
draperies of those figures that are 
clothed flow with an easy negligence, 
neither too cumbersome nor too 
glaring ; and in most of his pictures 
a great deal of the manner of Bac- 
cio Bandinelli is observable, but in 
this there appears much more of the 
style of Aii^^ea del Sarto. It is 
remarked, that some of his pictures 
painted only in two colours are ac- ^ 
counted his best. — De Piles, Pilk. 
SAMACCHINI (Orazio), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Bologna in 1532, and died in 1577, 
aged 45. He was instructed in the 
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art by Pellegrino Tibaldi. He after- 
wards studied the works of Correg- 
gio, and was employed to paint in 
fresco the great chapel in the cathe- 
dral, contiguous to the chapels by 

^ that distinguished master. He em- 
bellished the churches and palaces 
of his native city with some of their 
most attractive ornaments, among 
which are his celebrated picture of 
the Coronation of the Virgin, in the 
chnrch of SS. Norborre e Felice, 
8o much applauded by the Caracci, 
his Presentation in the Temple, in S. 
Giacomo Maggiore, an admirable pro- 
duction, in which we are equally 
charmed with the elegance of tlie 
composition, and the captivating ex- 
pression of the Virgin and principal 
figures. — Lanzi. 

SANRY (Thoma«), professor of 
architecture in the royal academy of 
London, was bom at Nottingham 
in 1721, and died in 1798, aged 77. 
— Gent. Mag. 

SANDBY (Paul), a celebrated 
English draughtsman and engraver, 
bom at Nottingham about 1732. 
He came to London when he was 
fourteen years of age, and having 
' shown an early inclination for the 
art, he got introduced into the draw- 
ing-room at the Tower. He had 
studied there two years, when the 
late Duke of Cumberland, wishing 
to have a survey made of the north 
and west parts of the Highlands of 
Scotlimd, young Sandby was engaged 
as draughtsman, under the inspection 

^ of Mr. David Watson. In company 
with tBar~gentleman he travelled 
through that most romantic coun- 
try ; and, though the leading object 
of his tour was the drawing of plans, 
in his leisure hours he made many 
sketches from the stupendous and 
terrific scenery with which it abounds. 
From.these designs, the first offspring 
of his genius, he made a number of 
small sketches, which, on his i*etum 



to London, were published by Messrs. 
Ryland iEmd Bryce. Soon after his 
return from his northern tour, about 
the year 1752, he passed some time 
at Windsor, and during his residence 
there, made a great number of d-aw- 
ings of the most beautiful views of 
Windsor and Eton, to which he gave 
so charming an efi^ect, that they were 
immediately purchased by Sir Joseph 
Banks, by whom he was very libe- 
rally remunerated. He soon after 
was invited to accompany that gen- 
tleman in a tour through North and 
South Wales, and was employed by 
Sir W. Williams Wjmne to design 
the most picturesque scenery in that 
interesting country. These he after- 
wards engraved in a new style, in 
imitation of drawings in bister and 
Indian ink, called aquatinta, which 
he carried to a degree of perfection 
unknown before. 

At the foundation of the Royal 
Academy, in 1768, Mr. Sandby was 
elected one of the original members, 
and in the same year was appointed 
drawing-master to the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, which 
ofl5ce he held with great credit to 
himself and advantage to the estab- 
lishment, until his death.— Gew. 
Biog. Diet. 

SANDRART (Joachim) a Ger- 
man historical painter bom at Frank- 
fort on the Maine in 1606, and died 
in 1683, aged 77. He was first a 
disciple with Theodore de Bry and 
Matthew Merrian, who were en- 
gravers; but afterwards he became 
the disciple of Gerard Honthorst. 
His improvement under that master 
distinguished him above all the dis- 
ciples in that school, and engaged the 
esteem of his instructor so eflFectual- 
ly, that he took him to London, as 
an assistant in those works which 
were to be executed by order of the 
king of England ; and he gained so 
much credit by his performances, 
_ -. ^ , . ^>*x X ■" :'. \ 
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that when Honthorst returned to his 
own country, Sandrart was retained 
in the service of the king. When 
he left England, he visited Venice, 
Bologna, Naples, and Rome, at each 
of which cities he studied and de. 
signed every thing that seemed 
curious or worthy of his ohservation, 
and added considerahly to his know- 
ledge hy his intimacy with Bam- 
boccio, Jan Lis, Albano, and Guido, 
who not only showed him their 
works, hut freely communicated to 
him every observation relative to 
the art which might be any way 
advantageous to him in his profes- 
iioB. A picture of St. Jerom and, 
a Magdalen, which he painted at 
Rome, procured him the favour of 
Cardinal Barberini, and obtained for 
him the honour of painting the 
portrait of Pope Urban VIII. ; and 
the king of Spain having sent an 
oi*der to Rome for twelve pictures 
of the same dimensions, to be exe- 
cuted by twelve of the most eminent 
masters in Italy, Sandrart was ap- 
pointed one of the number. The 
design of Sandrart's picture was 
Seneca in the Bath (his veins opened 
by order of Nero), with a philo- 
sophical firmness of mind discoursing 
with his wife Paulina, and his friends 
Demetrius and Philo ; in which the 
expression was natural, the figures 
were correctly designed, and the 
colouring was extremely good. San- 
drart travelled through most parts 
of Europe, and found favour and 
employment wherever he went, so 
that he was greatly enriched when 
he returned to his own country ; and 
the sketches he drew of buildings, 
antiquities, statues, or beautiful views 
after nature, together with his pic- 
tures and curiosities, produced, at 
different sales, twenty-two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-one flo- 
rins. A great number of his works 
are in Italy, Germany, and in the 



Low Countries, where they were 
much esteemed ; but his most capital 
performance is the representation of 
the Last Judgment, in which there 
are a multitude of figures, well 
designed, and well coloured. He 
published several volumes, and one 
in particular, which contains (what 
he calls) the lives of the most 
famous painters. It is a transla- 
tion by way of abridgment, from 
Vasaii, Van Mander, and Ridolfi ; 
but the greatest part of those artists 
of whom he treats, are mentioned 
in too slight and superficial a man- 
ner, affording the reader much less 
instruction and satisfaction, than 
might reasonably be expected from 
the reputation and extensive know- 
ledge of the author — Felibien^ Pilk- 
SANSOVINO, caUed FATTI, 
(James), an Italian sculptor and 
architect, bom at Florence in 1479, 
and died in 1570, aged 91. The 
mint, and the library of St. Marc, 
at Venice, are magnificent specimens 
of his skill. When a tax was laid 
upon the inhabitants of Venice, 
Titian and himself were exempted. 
— D^ArgenviUe, Tiraboschi, 

SAVERY (Roland), a Flemish 
landscape painter, bom at Courtray 
in 1576, and died in 1639, aged 63. 
He was a son of Jaques Savery, an 
indifferent painter of cattle, from 
whom he received his instruction in 
the art ; though he profited after- 
wards a great deal more, by the 
directions of his elder brother, who • 
was a much better artist. Some 
writers allege, that he was a disciple 
of Paul Bril, and there is certainly 
somewhat in his manner that might 
seem sufficient to justify such a sup- 
position ; but others are of opinion 
that he only studied the works of 
Bril, and endeavoured to imitate his 
manner of handling and colouring. 
He painted landscapes, which he 
frequently adorned with historical 
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figures, and animals of different 
kinds ; and also painted insects and 
reptiles, which were touched with a 
great deal of spirit. The emperor 
Kodolph having seen some of the 
works of this master, admired them 
80 highly, that he engaged him in 
his service, settled on him a consi- 
derable pension, and enabled him to 
travel to Tyrol, to improve his taste, 
and furnish his im^^nation with 
more elegant objects, by surveying 
bea,utiful nature in all its wildness, 
among the vales, hills, mountains, 
and precipices, of that tract of 
country. He spent two years in 
close application to his studies, 
and designed after nature those 
situations which appeared to him 
most agreeable, romantic, and suit- 
able to his fancy ; he made sketches 
of those rocks, rivers, cascades, tor- 
rents, and stupendous falls of water, 
which occurred to his observation ; 
and filled a large volume with those 
designs, which proved of the utmost 
benefit to him in his future compo- 
sitions ; not only for those which he 
painted for the emperor, in his gal- 
lery at Prague, but also for the 
easel-pictures which he finished at 
his return to Utrecht. He had a 
delicate pencil, and touched his ob- 
jects with a great deal of spirit and 
freedom; the scenes which he de- 
scribes are grand and solemn; he 
shows a pleasing opposition in his 
lights and shadows ; his subjects are 
full of an agreeable variety, and his 
pictures are generally executed in a 
masterly manner; though some of 
the pictures of Sa very are much su- 
perior to others. His drawing is not 
always correct, nor is the tone of his 
colouring always pleasing ; for some- 
times the blue tint predominates 
too much, and the green frequently 
appears too vivid. But, upon the 
whole, he was an excellent master, 
and his works are very highly es- 



teemed ; particularly his small easel- 
pictures, which are accounted but 
little inferior to Paul Bril and 
Brueghel, in the neatness of the 
finishing. His m ost capital perform- 
ance, in the gallery of the Emperor 
at Prague, (accordmg to Sandrart,) 
is a charming landscape, in which St. 
Jerom is represented mortifying him- 
self in the desert ; and one of his 
best pictures in the Low Countries 
(according to Houbraken) is a land- 
scape, in which Orpheus is introduced 

among a variety of animals Hotib., 

Pilk. 

SAVERY (Solomon), a Dutch 
engraver, bom at Amsterdam about 
the year 1601. From the circum- 
stance of his having engraved a few 
Ei^lish portraits, he is said to have 
visited this country, but it is cer- 
tainly not ascertained. His works 
consist chiefly of portraits, which are 
the best of his performances, and are 
executed in a very creditable style, 
—Strutt, 

SAXTON (Christopher). To 
this ingenious artist we are indebted 
for the first county maps which were 
engraved in England. He was a 
native of Yorkshire, and resided at 
Tingley, near Leeds, in the service 
of Thomas Sekefoitl, Esq., Master 
of Requests. By the encouragement 
and at the expense of that gentle- 
man, Saxton undertook a complete 
set of maps of the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, many of which he 
engraved himself, and was assisted 
in the others by R. Hagenberg and 
others. They were published in 
1579, and were dedicated to Queeo 
Elizabeth. — Bryan, 

SCAMOZZI (Vincent), a cele- 
brated Italian architect, bom at Vi- 
cenza in 1552, and died in 1616^ 
aged 64. His principal works are at 
Venice, and the most remarkable is 
the citadel of'Palma. He composed 
a treatise on his art, of great merit. 
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Tlie title is, Idea della Architettune 
Universale, 2 vols, folio. — Felibien, 
D *Argenville. 

SCACCIATI (Andrea), an ItaUan 
designer and engraver, bom at Flo- 
rence about the year 1740. In 1 766, 
he published a set of forty-one plates 
in aquatinta, from the drawings of 
the most distinguished masters which 
are in the collection of the grand 

duke of Tuscany Sirutt. 

SCHAGEN (Gilles), a Dutch 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Alkmaar in 1616, and died in 
1668, aged 52. He was a disciple 
of Solomon Van Ravenstein, and 
when he quitted that master he re- 
ceived further instructions from Peter 
Verbeek. To improve himself by 
observing the works of other eminent 
artists, he travelled through several 
parts of Germany; and at Elbing 
became intimate with the Emperor's 
painter, one Strobel, by whose kind- 
ness he was made known to Stanis- 
laus, king of Poland, who sat to 
him for his portrait. His success in 
that performance was equal to his 
most sanguine expectations; but the 
beauty and merit of the work ex- 
cited so much surprise and jealousy 
in his friend Strobel, that he thought 
it imprudent to encourage him any 
longer to continue in that city. Scha- 
gen therefore returned to Alkmaar, 
and from thence went to Paris, where 
he followed his profession industri- 
ously, and painted a great number of 
portraits and other subjects, and lived 
in credit and affluence. He was an 
excellent copier, and acquired a high 
reputation by copying a picture of 
Christ and St. John, after Michel 
Apgelo Buonarotti, and a Virgin and 
Child, after Rubens; in the latter 
of which he showed a free and mas- 
terly pencil, a great power of execu- 
tion, and a tone of colour that was 
but little inferior to the original. 
One of his most remarkable compo- 



sitions, was the representation of the 
sea^engagement between the cele- 
brated Dutch admiral Van Tromp, 
and Oquendo, the Spaniard, which 
he sketched during the light, by 
order of the Dutch admiral.— Honb.^ 
Pilk. 

SCHAEUFLEIN (Hans, or 
John), an old German engraver, 
who flourished about the year 1480. 
He is supposed to have been a dis- 
ciple of Martin Schoen, whose style 
of engraving he imitated, though his 
prints are by no means equal to those 
of that master. He also copied some 
of the plates of Schoen, among others 
that in which a lady and gentleman 
are represented walking together, 
and death appearing behind a Iree, 
shaking an hour-glass. His prints 
are small, and he. is ranked among 
the little masters. His son, Hans, 
or John, was a painter and engraver, 
and adopted the style of his father. 
—Strutt. 

SCHALCKEN, or SCALKEN 
(Godfrey), a Dutch historical and 
portrait painter, bom at Dort in 
1643, and died in 1706, aged 63. 
He was a disciple of Gerard Douw, 
with whom he studied for some 
years ; nor did he leave that school 
till he found himself qualified to 
imitate the style and manner of 
handling of this master with great 
success. When he began to follow 
his profession he very soon gained a 
considerable reputation, and was 
much employed for portraits, of 
which there are many at Dort, of the 
principal families in that city. One 
very celebrated picture of that kind 
is the portrait of a lady, in the cha, 
racter of a nymph, sleeping under the 
shadow of a tree. His colouring at 
first was not so clear as could be 
wished, but afterwards he showed 
himself in that* respect greatly im- 
proved. He was remarkable for 
painting in a variety of manners, and 
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in every one of them his pencil was 
excellent. Particularly he delighted 
in night suhjects : hecause he knew 
how to distribute the light of a flam- 
beau or taper with so much skill as 
to diflFuse a brightness over his ob- 
ject, by a proper opposition of sha- 
dow, which only nature could equal; 
and in that way of painting he seems 
to be without a competitor. Hou- 
biuken mentions an historical night- 
Bcene of this master, which was ex- 
ceedingly admired ; the subject was 
St. Peter denying Christ; and in 
that design the maid is represented 
as holding up a light to the face of 
the apostle. That picture is de- 
scribed as havibg a good expression, 
and a greater assemblage of figures 
than are usually to be seen in any of 
his compositions. There appears in it 
great correctness of design, and great 
harmony in the whole, which are 
circumstances that do not always oc- 
cur in the works of Schalcken ; for 
although in his pencilling he might 
almost be compared to Mieris, or 
Vander Werf, yet in the correct- 
ness of drawing he was far inferior. 
Somei'of his performances being much 
admiired by some English gentlemen 
who travelled through the Low 
Countries, they encouraged him to 
visit London ; and for some time he 
had all imaginable success, while he 
painted in small, as his greatest power 
of execution was shown in that size. 
But when he attempted to enter into 
competition with Kneller, by paint- 
ing portraits in a larger proportion, 
he injured his fortune and reputa- 
tion, as those portraits had neither 
80 much force, truth, grace, or spirit, 
as the portraits of Kneller. Happily 
for himself, he perceived his error 
in proper time, and pursued his first 
plan of painting in small, by which 
he soon recovered his credit, and was 
enabled to live in aflBuence. It was 
observed of him, that he was not so 



successful in the portrai s of women 
as he generally was in those of men, 
because he wanted elegance in hi» 
choice. He copied nature exactly 
after his models, without flattery, 
and without studying to add even a 
graceful air to his subjects ; not con- 
sidering that his female models would 
have been much better pleased ta 
sec charms and graces in their por- 
traits which were denied them by 
nature, so as the resemblance was 
preserved, rather than to have their 
likenesses very exact, vnthout some 
additional embellishments. While 
he resided in London, he had the 
honour to be appointed to paint the 
portrait of King William III. which 
he chose to represent by candle- 
light; and having presented to the 
king a taper, that he might hold it 
in a proper position, the taper acci- 
dentally melted in such a manner as 
to drop on the fingers of that mo- 
narch. The king endured it with 
great composedness, being unwilling 
to discompose the artist; though 
Schalcken, with extreme unpolite. 
ness, continued his work, without 
endeavouring to relieve the king from 
that disagreeable situation. Such 
disrespectful conduct was quickly 
noticed by the courtiers ; and it en- 
tirely lost him their favour and en- 
couragement for the future. When 
he found his business on the decline 
in England, he retired to the Hague, 
where his reputation was so well es- 
tablished that he found a prodigious 
demand for small paintings, and he 
sold them for high prices ; but those 
of a larger size were in no great es- 
teem. His pencil was soft, mellow, 
and delicate ; his pictures are finished 
with exceeding neatness, and show 
the chiaro-scuro in great perfection. 
He imitated nature with singular 
exactness, as well in the truth of his 
colouring, as in the masses of his 
i light and shadow ; nor did he ac- 
1 --- x^x^2^ n 
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count any part of the art so deserv- 
ing of the study and attention of a 
painter, as the effect of light on dif- 
ferent hodies, either opaque or pel- 
lucid, and the variety of reflections 
and refractions from different sur- 
faces. Although the pictures of 
Schalcken seemed to he touched 
with the utmost delicacy, and highly 
wrought, yet he had acquired a hahit 
of painting with great readiness, and 
a free pencil, which is a particula- 
rity rarely observed in those works 
where the finishing is laboriously neat. 
Yet, notwithstanding he confessedly 
had abundance of merit in many re- 
spects, he did not suflGiciently attend 
to design, nor had he an elegance of 
choice in any of his models, but 
merely copied nature as it was placed 
before him. His figures frequently 
are stiff, the hands rather heavy, and 
the other lim,bs often too lean, with- 
out grace or elegance in the contours. 
— flb«6., Pilk. 

SCHEINDEL (Geoi^e Henry), 
a Dutch engraver, who resided at 
Rotterdam about the year 1635. 
He engraved several plates, which 
are executed in a very neat and 
agreeable style, resembling that of 
Callot. His landscapes, decorated 
with figures correctly drawn, and 
touched with spirit, are deservedly 
admired. He was a contemporary 
of William Van Buytenwech. from 
whose designs he also engraved some 
plates — Strutt- 

SCHEITZ (Matthew), a German 
painter and engraver, bom at Ham- 
burgh about the year 1646. He 
was a scholar of Philip Wouvermans, 
whose style he followed for some 
time ; but he afterwards abandoned 
it, to adopt that of David Teniers, 
and painted similar subjects, of the 
amusements of peasants. He etched 
some plates from his own designs, 
which are. executed in a bold free 
%iy\G.—.Slrutt. 



SCHELLINKS (William), a 
Dutch painter of history, landscapes, 
and sea-views, bom at Amsterdam 
in 1631, and died in 1678, aged 47. 
He learned the art of painting in 
that city ; but to improve himself he 
travelled through several parts of 
Europe, and particularly visited Eng- 
land and Italy. In the former he 
sketched the ships, sea-ports, and 
noble views of that beautiful coun- 
try, after nature ; and in the latter 
he observed every thing that was 
curious in the buildings, prospects, 
monuments of antiquity, ports, or 
other objects which merited his 
notice, and designed them on the 
spot. His manner of painting 
greatly resembled that of Karel du 
Jardyn ; and the perspective parts, 
representing vessels lying at the 
wharfs, or at anchor before sea- 
ports, were in the style of Lingle- 
bach, but rather superior to that 
master. He had an excellent touch, 
with great freedom of hand, and his 
design was in general correct. He 
usually painted in a small size, and 
always took care to finish his pic- 
tures very highly, so that in some 
of them the figures and horses have 
a great resemblance of Wouver- 
mans. Houbraken mentions a 
very capital composition of Schel- 
links, which was the embarkation 
of Charles TI. at his return to Eng- 
land after the Restoration. On the 
shore were represented a multitude 
of figures, well grouped, with a sur- 
prising variety of soldiers, horse and 
foot, coaches, and other carriages, 
with a distant view of the fleet waitr 
ing to convoy that monarch to his 
dominions ; the whole being exceed- 
ingly well designed, and judiciously 

executed Houb., PUk. 

SCHELLINKS(Daniel), aDutch 
painter of landscapes, &c. bom at 
Amsterdam about 1633. Ho was 
younger brother of William, and 
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was also his disciple. He painted 
landscapes, and sometimes views of 
places, in the manner of his brother, 
and had the reputation of being an 
extraordinary good artist. — Hovb,^ 
PUk. 

SCHENCK (Peter), a German 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1700. He resided chiefly at 
Amsterdam, where he became an 
eminent printseller and publisher. 
He engraved several plates, most of 
which are in mezzotino, and chiefly 
portraits. He published a set of 
one hundred views in and near 
Rome, entitled, Roma jttema^ 
many of which were engraved by 
himself.: — Strutt. 

SCHIAVONE, called MEDULA 
(Andrea), an Italian historical pain- 
ter, born at Sebenico, in Dalmatia, 
in 1522, and died in 1582, aged 60. 
He was sent "by his parents, when 
young, to Venice ; and at first he 
had no other employment than to 
attend some indifl^erent painters who 
worked for the shops ; but even that 
low occupation served to animate 
him with a desire to follow the pro- 
fession of painting. The seeds of 
genius soon began to expand; and, 
by a happy cultivation, they were 
brought to sufficient maturity. His 
knowledge of the first principles of 
design was derived from his study- [ 
ing the etchings and compositions of , 
Parmegiano, but his taste for colour- 
ing was acquired from the works of 
Giorgione and Titian ; and from 
those great masters ho formed a 
peculiar manner and style, which 
raised him to the highest reputation, 
and rendered him superior to most 
of his contemporaries, in the delicacy 
of pencilling, and the richness of 
colour. At his first setting out as 
an artist, he struggled with many 
diflSculties ; he found himself under 
the necessity of undertaking any 
kind of work that offered, and at 



his disengaged hours painted for the 
dealers in pictures ; till it happened 
that some of his pictures, fell under 
the observation of Titian, who see- 
ing the merit of Schiavone, and 
being informed of the wretchedness 
of his situation, took him under his 
own care, and employed him, along 
with Tintoretto and others, as an 
assistant in the grand works which 
he had undertaken for the library of 
St. Mark's church. There Titian 
afforded Schiavone an opportunity 
of displaying his talents, and three 
entire ceilings of his painting are 
still to be seen in that celebrated 
repository. Schiavone was undoubt- 
edly one of the finest colourists of 
the Venetian school; his manner 
was lively, and exceedingly pleasing ; 
and he showed an elegant choice 
in the attitudes of his figures, con- 
trasted them with judgment, and 
the graceful taste of his draperies 
was admired by all the artists of his 
time. The heads of his old men 
are touched with abundance of spirit, 
and the heads of his women are 
charmingly executed. The only 
imperfection in this master was the 
incorrectness of his design ; and it 
was to be regretted that he appeared 
defective in that point, as in every 
other respect he was an accomplished 
artist. He painted with ease, and 
with a clean pencil ; and, by a skil- 
ful management of his tints, gave his 
carnations such truth, freshness, and 
warmth, that they had all the look of 
real life. Notwithstanding the de- 
fects that may justly be imputed to 
him in some parts of the art, yet 
the beauty of his colouring, the fine 
distribution of his lights and sha- 
dows, and the delicate and natural 
relief of the figures, will always 
make the works of Schiavone justly 
estimable. The history of Perseus 
and Andromeda, by this master, is 
in the royal palace at Windsor; r.nd 
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in the same collection is another, 
representing the Apostles at the 
Sepulchre.— Z>« PHes, P'dk. 

SCHIAVONETTI (Luigl), an 
eminent Italian designer and en- 
graver, horn at Bassano, in the Ve- 
netian state, in 1765, and died in 
1810, aged 45. He was the son of 
a stationer, and from his infancy 
discovered a peculiar taste for draw- 
ing. Before he was thirteen years 
of age he had made some progress, 
without the help of a master, when 
he was placed under the tuition of 
Giulio Goldini, a painter of some 
eminence, hy whom he was instructed 
in design during three years, when 
the death of his preceptor deprived 
him of the advantage of his assist- 
ance. He had, however, attained 
considerahle proficiency as a designer, 
and now turned his thoughts to en- 
graving. A copy ©f a Holy Family, 
in the line manner, from a print en> 



presenting the most interesting 
events preceding the mnrder of 
Louis XVI., after the designs of 
Benazech; the celehrated cartoon, 
hy M. Angelo Buonarotti, repre- 
senting the surprise of the soldiers 
on the hanks of the Amo ; the por- 
trait of Vandyk, in the character of 
Paris; the Madre Dolorosa, after 
Vandyk ; the landing of the British 
troops in Egypt, after Louther- 
hourg ; a set of etchings, illustrative 
of Blair's Grave, after the designs of 
Blake ; the etching of the Canter- 
hury Pilgrims, after Stothard. — 
Bryant. 

SCHIDONE (Bartolomeo), an 
Italian historical painter, horn at 
Modena in 1560, and died in 1616, 
aged 56. He was a disciple in the 
school of the Caracci ; hnt when he 
quitted that academy, he devoted 
himself entirely to study tfie man- 
manner of Correggio, and imhibed so 



graved hy Barto Corri, after Carlo strongly the graces and delicacies of 
Maratti, gained him immediate em- i that wonderful artist, that none ever 
ployment from count Renaudini. I imitated his style and lovely ideas 
The works of Bartolozzi, in the j more happily than Schidone. Even 
chalk manner, were then in great { his first performances in his native 
repute at Bassano, and Schiavonetti j city were looked upon with admi- 
imitated several of his prints with ' ration ; and his future works were 



great success. He soon afterwards 
visited England, where he formed a 
connexion with Mr. Bartolozzi, and 
the admonitions of that distinguished 
artist were of great advantage to 
him in the improvement of his style. 



proportionahly still more excellent. 
He was soon taken into the service 
of Ranuccio, duke of Parma, and 
had the distinction of heing appoint- 
ed his principal painter. He finished 
for that prince several compositions 



After continuing with Bartolozzi ! of sacred suhjects, and some taken 
some time, he established himself on from the Roman writers, extremely 
his own foundatian, and from that | in the taste of Correggio ; hut his 
period until that of his death, culti- \ principal employment was, to paint 
vated his talents with a success | the portraits of his patron and his 
which answered the expectations j family ; in which he showed such 
which were first formed of his abili- an amiable variety of airs and atti- 
ties. Mr. Schiavonetti possessed, in { tudes, as well as such delicacy of 
r.n eminent degree, the first requi- ' colouring, as caused him to he num- 
fiites, either in painting or engraving, I hered among the best masters of 
a freedom and accuracy of delinea- Italy. He also painted the por- 
tion. The following are among his j traits of all the princes of the house 
principal works :— Four plates, re- ' of Modena^ with an equal degree of 
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merit ; and most of the works of 
tbia master are in Modena and 
Placentia. The genius of Schidone 
was noble and elevated; his style of 
painting is exceedingly elegant ; his 
touch light, delicate, and admirable; 
and although he is not always 
critically correct in his outline, 
yet the airs of his heads are re- 
maikably graceful, and all his pic- 
tures are finished in an exquisite 
manner. His paintings, as well as 
his designs, are exceedingly scarce 
and valuable ; and when they are to 
be met with, are as frequently taken 
for the work of Correggio or Par- 
megiano. Unhappily for himself, 
and for every lover of the art, he 
grew passionately fond of gaming, 
and indulged that aj^etite so far, as 
to consume abundance of his time 
unprofitably in that amusement, 
. to which error the great scarcity of 
-his works is generally imputed. 
And it is asserted, that having in 
one night lost a large sum of money, 
much more than his fortune could 
bear, it affected him so violently 
as to occasion his death. In the 
church of St. Francis, at Placentia, 
is preserved a capital performance of 
Schidone, representing the Virgin 
attended by several saints and 
angels; and in the collection of the 
duke of Orleans, there is an Holy 
Family, in which the Virgin seems 
engaged in teaching Christ to read. 
— Z)^ Piles, PUk, 

SCHMIDT (George Frederic), a 
German engraver, bom at Berlin in 
1712, and died in 1775, aged 63. 
He studied at Paris under Larmes- 
ein, and was admitted a member of 
the academy of painting. He ex- 
celled chiefly in engraving portaits. 
Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

SCHMUTZER (Joseph and 
Andrew).-^These artists were na- 
tives of Vienna, and flourished 
about the year 1 735. They were 



brothers, and are included in one 
article, as they frequently worked 
conjointly on the same plate. 
Andrew imitated the style of Van 
Dalen and Bolsaert, and handled 
the graver in a bold, clear style. — 
Strutt. 

SCHMUTZER (Jacob), a Ger- 
man engraver, born at Vienna about 
the year 1733. He was the son of 
Andrew Schmutzer, and after being 
instructed in the rudiments of de- 
sign in his native city, he went to 
Paris, where he became a pupil of 
J. G. Wille. and adopted the pleas- 
ing style of that artist On his 
return to Vienna, he was appointed 
director of the academy, established 
by the empress Maria Theresa. He 
engraved several plates, which are 
executed with the graver in a neat 
clear style. — Strutt. 

SCHONFELD (John Henry), a 
German historical painter, bom at 
Bibrach, an imperial city, in 1619, 
and died in 1689, aged 70. He 
was a disciple of John Schelbein ; 
but afterwards went through seve- 
ral cities of Grermany to improve 
himself, and in the compass of a 
few years, gave evident tokens of 
such an elevation of genius, as 
would pander him a considerable 
artist ; for he acquired with ease, 
and in a short time, those accom- 
plishments in the art, which are in 
others the result of ui^interrupted 
application for a number of years. 
When he had taken a progress 
through a great part of Germany, 
he travelled to Rome : and by stu- 
dying the celebrated masterpieces of 
painting and architecture, as well as 
of sculpture, he refined his taste : 
he obtained a more perfect idea of 
design and composition ; and dis- 
tinguished himself, by a readiness 
of invention, as also by a freedom 
of execution which was correct and 
uncommon. He showed abundance 
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of grace in all his compositions, and 
possessed so fertile an invention, 
that his own ready pencil, thoagh 
exceedingly expeditious, was scarcely 
active enough to express what 
the liveliness of his imagination 
dictated. He excelled equally in 
historical subjects, taken from sa- 
cred, profane* and poetical writers ; 
and in landscapes, searports, archi- 
tecture, ruins of grand edifices, and 
animals of every species. His figures 
were designed with elegance, and all 
his subjects were disposed with 
judgment and art. At Augsburg, 
in iJbe church of the Holy Cross, are 
two very capital paintings of this 
master : the one, Christ conducted 
to his Execution ; the other, a De- 
scent from the Cross ; in which the 
figures and disposition are excellent. 
And in the senate-house is preserved 
a fine composition, representing the 
Race of Hippomcnes and Atalanta, 
which deserves the highest conmien- 
dation, not only for the expression 
and action of the principal figures, 
but likewise for the variety of atti- 
tudes and passions in a great 
number of others, supposed to be 
spectators of the contest — PUk. 

SCHOONJANS, a Flemish his- 
torical and portrait painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 1655, and died in 1726, 
aged 71. He was a disciple of 
Erasmus Quellinus; but having a 
strong ambition to improve himself, 
he determined to travel ; and direct- 
ed his journey through Paris and 
Lyons, to Italy. He continued at 
Rome for ten years ; then he visited 
Vienna, where his uncommon abi- 
lities soon procured him the fevour 
and esteem of Leopold I. who took 
him into his service, and appointed 
him his cabinet-painter. Beside the 
great number of portraits which he 
painted for the imperial family, for 
the chief officers of the court, and the 
the principal nobility, he painted 



several grand altar-pieces, tar the 
churches and convents through the 
Austrian dominions ; but his princi- 
pal works are at Vienna. The fame 
of his performances recommended 
him to most of the polite courts in 
Europe, and particularly to many 
English noblemen, who visited the 
emperor's court ; and, as they had 
conveyed some of the paintings of 
Schoonjans to England, where they 
seemed to be exceedingly admired, 
he was invited to that kingdom, and 
obtained the emperor's permission to 
spend some time at London, where 
he met with much encouragement. 
In his return to Vienna from Eng- 
land, he was prevailed on to execute 
a few designs for the Elector Pala- 
tine, with which that prince was so 
highly pleased, that he presented 
Schoonjans with a chain ancE medal 
of gold ; after which he returned t» 
Vienna, where he was caressed, em- 
ployed, and honoured as long as ho 
lived. — DescampSy Pilk. 

SCHOEN (Martin), an old Ger- 
man engraver, bom about the year 
1420. This venerable artist, wb» 
was at the same time a painter, an 
engraver, and a goldsmith, may be 
considered the father of the German 
school of engraving. Of his per- 
formances as a painter little is 
known. In the church of L© 
Hospital, at Colmar, are preserved 
two of his pictures, representing the 
Nativity, and the Adoration of the 
Magi, both of which subjects he 
engraved. If he was not the earliest 
of the German engravers, he began 
to practice the art when it was in its 
very infancy, and carried the me- 
chanical part of it to an astonishing 
degree of perfection. Although his 
drawing is incorrect, and his compo- 
sitions partake of the stiffness and 
formality of the earliest works of 
the early German artists, his pro- 
ductions prove him to have possessed 
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a fertile imagination, and exhibit 
both genius and judgment. In his 
print of the Death of the Virgin, 
there is a fine expression in the 
heads, and the accessories are 
finished ynth. a beauty and delicacy 
oi execution which has scarcely been 
surpassed. — Strutt. 

SCHOREL, or SCHOREEL 
(John), a Dutch historical painter, 
bom at Schorel, near Alkmaar, in 
1495, and died in 1562, aged 67. 
He was first a disciple with William 
Cornells, an indiflFerent painter, with 
'whom he continued for three years ; 
and afterwards he studied under 
Jacques Cornells, a much abler artist, 
and more expest in design. But al- 
though the latter master took abun- 
dance of care to improve Schorel, 
yet the fame of John de Maubuse, 
who at that time lived in high es- 
teem at Utrecht, induced Schorel to 
fix himself under his direction; 
though he was obliged to quit him 
in a short time, on account of his 
dissolute manner of living, by which 
Schorel was often exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and his life frequently en- 
dangered. He therefore retired from 
Holland, and went through several 
parts of Germany, where he pro- 
cured a comfortable subsistence by 
bis work, as he was reraai^kably ex- 
peditious, and finished more in one 
week than others could execute in a 
month. He spent some time at 
Spires, to study perspective and ar- 
chitecture ; and in every dty through 
which he passed, he visited the most 
eminent artists, to observe their dif- 
ferent manners; and his own easy 
and pleasing style of painting pro- 
cured him admirers wherever he 
went. Having arrived at Venice in 
his progress, he was prevailed on in 
undertake a voyage to Palestine; 
and in his passage designed the most 
pleasing views of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and other islands of the Mediter- 



ranean, with all those ancient build- 
ings, or memorable castles, ruins, 
rocks, or beautiful scenery, which 
had an appearance of elegance or 
grandeur in their construction or 
situation. On his arrival in Pales- 
tine his principal employment was, 
to sketch after nature the prospects of 
the country near Jerusalem, the ad- 
jacent villages, the particular views 
of that celebrated city, the sepulchre, 
the scenes about Jordan, and what- 
ever appeared to him worthy of his 
attention. And of those sketches 
he made a very judicious use when 
he returned to his native country, 
by composing such subjects from 
sacred history as would suit with 
those scenes or edifices, which he 
had designed with a great truth and 
exactness after nature. Of this he 
gave an excellent proof, in a picture 
which represented the Passage of the 
Israelites over Jordan ; and also in 
another describing the memorable 
event of Christ entering into Jeru- 
salem. When he returned to Eu- 
rope, his utmost ambition was to see 
Rome, and there he carefully 
studied the antiquities, the works of 
Rafiiaelle, and the grand compositions 
of Michel Angelo Buonarotti, as 
well as other masters, and designed 
the most magnificent ruins in that 
city and its environs. He was the 
first of the Flemish painters who in- 
troduced the Italian taste and style 
into his own country, and prepared 
them for receiving farther improve- 
ments from Francis Floris and 
others, who after his time studied at 
Rome. His manner was rather dry, 
but the airs of his heads had a good 
deal of grace ; his landscapes was al- 
ways well adapted to the history 
which constituted the principal sub- 
ject ; and his colouring, though not 
excellent, was not impleasing. A 
picture of St. John baptising Christ, 
painted by his master, is mentioned 
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as a very fine performance ; the airs 
of the heads are graceful, and the 
landscape seems to enrich the com- 
position. — Z>e PileSy Pilk. 

SCHURMAN (Anna Maria de), 
a celehrated German artist, horn at 
Cologne, in 1607, and died in 1678, 
aged 71. At the age of six years 
she cut out figures in paper with 
great exactness, and at eight she 
painted figures in crayons in a pleas- 
ing manner. She applied to music, 
painting and engraving with great 
success, and her writing was remark- 
able for its beauty, — Niceron. 

SCHUZE (John Gottfried), a 
German engraver, bom at Dresden 
about 1749. He learned the rudi- 
ments of design from Charles Hu- 
tin, and after being initiated into the 
art of engraving by Guisseppe Cam- 
erati, he went to Paris, where he 
profited by the lessons of J. G. 
Wille. On his return to Saxony, 
he engraved several plates of por- 
traits and other subjects, particularly 
some prints for the Dresden Gallery, 
which are executed in a neat firm 
style — StrutL 

SCHUPPEN (Peter Van), a 
Flemish designer and engraver, bom 
at Antwerp, about 1623. After 
being instructed in the rudiments of 
drawing in his native city, he went to 
Paris, where he became a pupil of 
Nanteuil, and engraved in the style 
of his instructor several portraits 
from his own designs, which are not 
inferior to the best productions of 
the time. His design is correct, and 
he handled the graver with great 
firmness and dexterity. He also en- 
graved several historical subjects, 
after various masters. — Strutt. 

SCHUT (Cornelius), a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1600, and died in 1660, aged 
60. He was a disciple of Rubens, 
and having a fruitful genius and 
lively imagination, he showed him- 



self worthy of the school from 
whence he derived his instruction, 
and rendered himself very con- 
siderable as a painter of history. It 
is no small attestation of his merit, 
that Vandyk painted his portrait as 
one of the eminent artists of his 
time; but the superior merit of Rib- 
bens prevented him from being as 
much distinguished or employed as 
he very justly deserved. So great 
a disappointment and obstruction to 
his making a figure in his profession, 
inspired him with an implacable en- 
mity to Rubens ; but that great man, 
instead of expressing any resent- 
ment, was only more active to pro- 
cure him employment, by a generous 
and zealous recommendation of him 
and his performances. He had a 
poetic imagination, and generally 
chose to paint subjects of the fabu- 
lous kind, from Ovid and other an- 
cient writers ; but although his com- 
position was ingenious, and showed a 
spirited fancy, yet what rendered the 
works of Schut less estimable, was a 
greyish tint in his. colouring, an in- 
correctness of design and outline, 
and a want of having sufficiently 
studied and consulted nature. How- 
ever, he had a free and firm pencil, 
and his style of colouring plainly 
showed the school of Rubens. He 
was sometimes engaged by other 
artists to insert figures in their pic- 
tures, and particularly by Daniel 
Segers, for whom he very frequently 
painted the bas-reliefs, and figures 
coloured in imitation of marble, 
which are seen in the middle of the 
flower-pieces of that master. He 
composed subjects of sacred as well 
as poetic history, and many of his 
performances adorn the churches and 
chapels of the Low Countries. The 
cupola of the church of Notre Dame, 
at Antwerp, is of his hand 4 and in 
a chapel of that church is an altar- 
piece, of which the subject is tlie 
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Martyrdom of St. George; but one i SCHWARTZ (A.) a German 
of his most capital paintings is in the I engraver, who resided at Nuremberg 
church of the Jesuits, at Ghent, re- about the year ] 626. He engraved 
presenting the Assumption of the ' portraits and book-plates in a very 
Virgin. — Descamps, Pilk. . indifferent style, among which are 

SCHUUR (Theodore Vander), a the prints in a book publishied at 
Dutch historical painter, bom at the i Nuremberg in the year above men- 
Hague in 1628, and died in 1705, ' tioned, entitled, Icones Bibliopo- 
aged 77. He was a disciple of Se- | larum et Typographorum . — Strvtt 
bastian Bourdon, with whom he SCH WARTS (Christopher), a 
made a great progi'css in the theory j German historical painter, bom at 
and practice of his art. When he I Ingolstadt in 1550, and died in 
found himself capable of receiving | 1594,«aged 44. He learned the art 
farther improvement, by viewing the of painting in his own country, but 
curiosities of Italy, he travelled to finished his studies at Venice, where 
Rome, applying himSelf incessantly he not only made the works of Ti- 
to his studies; and after a critical tian his model, but had the ad van- 
survey of the works of the best mas- tage also of receiving some instroc- 
ters, he particularly chose to copy [ tions from that illustrious master. 
the compositions of Raffaelle and j He spent some years at Venice with 
Julio Romano, in which he sue- success, and qualified himself to ap- 
ceed^d so happily, that his perfoi*- pear with honour in his own coun- 
mances engaged the notice and appro- j try. His works were soon in the 
bation of the ablest judges at Rome. I highest esteem, as his manner of 
His reputation rose at last to such a ' painting was very different from 
height, that Christina, queen of Swe- j what the Germans had been accus- 
den, honoured him with her favour : tomed to before that time ; and he 
and patronage ; she employed him was immediately invited by the elec- 
in sevei'al considerable designs, and ! tor of Bavaiia to his court, and ap- 
paid him with a liberality becoming pointe<l his principal painter. He 
a crowned head. At his return to ; was allowed to have a genius for 
the Hague, he found his country- ' grand compositions ; but although 



men prepossessed so strongly in his 
favour, that he received all possible 
encouragement. He was engaged 
by the principal persons in that city, 
and acquired extraordinary honour 
by a grand composition which he 
painted on a ceiling of the town- 
house, in the apartment of the bur- 
gomaster, being an allegorical re- 



he shook off some of his national 
taste during his residence in Italy, 
yet he could never entirely divest 
himself of it. His colouring was 
lively and natural; he had also a 
light free pencil, which enabled him 
to work with gi-eat ease and readi- 
ness ; but he was incapable of giving 
his figures either the elegance, the 



presenilation of Justice, Temperance, • grace, or the correctness of the 
and Fortitude. It is observed of j Italian masters. He gave up his 
this master, that his works have whole attention to colouring, rnd 
abundantly more of the Italian than seemed indiscreetly to neglect other 
of the Flemish taste. He had a parts of his art which were at least 
good manner of design, a fine under- ! as essential, if not much more so. 
standing of perspective and architec- I Even to the last he retained a mixed 
ture, and always enriched his back- manner, particijiating of the Roman, 
grounds with noble remains of Greek ' Venetian, and German : in the atti- 
and Roman antiquities. — Pilk. • - ,^ .^ o 
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tudes and dispositions of some of 
the figures in his compositions he 
had some resemblance to the two 
former schools ; but in the airs of 
his heads, the countenances, and the 
expression, he seemed totally Ger- 
man. The most capital works of 
this master, as well in fresco as in 
oil, are in the palace at Munich, 
and in the churches and convents ; 
particularly in the grand hall of the 
Jesuits in that city there is a pic 
ture of the Virgin and Child, in 
which the air of the head is noble 
and the countenance shows such an 
expression of modesty and inno- 
cence as is truly worthy of the cha^ 
racter, and also a degree of grace 
that is very rarely observable in his 
figures. — Felibien, PUk. 

SCOPAS, an architect and sculp- 
tor of the Isle of Pares, flourished 
B. C. 340. He built the famous 
mausoleum for Artemisia, in ho- 
nour of her husband; but his chief 
work was a statue of Venus, which 
was esteemed superior to that of 
Praxiteles. — Pliny. 

SCORZA, (Sinibaldo), an Italian 
painter and engraver, bom at Vol- 
taggio, in the territory of Genoa, 
in 1590, and died in 1631, aged 41. 
He engraved after the designs of 
Albert Durer, with great exactness, 
and painted animals, flowers, and 
landscapes. — De Piles, Felibien. 

SCOTIN (Gerard, the Elder), a 
French engraver, bom at Gonesse, 
near Paris, in 1642. He was a 
pupil of Francis Poilly, whose style 
he imitated, though very inferior to 

him Stndt 

SCOTIN (Gerard, the Younger), 
a French engraver, bom at Paris in 
1690. He was nephew to the pre- 
ceding artist, and was instraeted in 
design and engraving by his uncle. 
He came to England, where he was 
chiefly employed for the booksellers. 
In 1745 he engraved, in conjunc- 



tion with Baron and ^venet, the 
six plates of the Marriage-a-huMode, 
after Hogarth.-^ StrtUt 

SCOTT (Samuel), an English 
painter of views and sea-pieces, who 
resided in London from about- the 
year 17*25 till his death. His 
views of London Bridge, the Quay 
at the Custom -House, &c. were 
equal to his marines, and his figures 
were judiciously chosen and ad- 
mirably painted ; norwere his washed 
drawings unequal to his finished 
pictures. — Strutt. 

SEBASTIAN (of Venice), an 
Italian historical punter, bom at 
Venice in 1485, and died in 1547, 
aged 62. As a painter he rivalled 
Raffaelle, by a beautiful picture of 
the Resurrection of Lazarus. — De 
PileSy Felibien. 

SEGERS,orSEGHERS(Gerard), 

a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp 

in 1589, and died in 1651, aged 62. 

He was a disciple of Abraham 

Janssens ; but when he bad gained 

a good degree of knowledge under 

the direction of that master, he 

travelled to Italy to perfect himself 

in his profession. At Rome he took 

pains to copy some of the most 

celebrated paintii^ ; but principally 

imitated the manner of Manfiredi, 

with broad lights opposed by strong 

shadows, which gave his figures a 

look of life, and an astonishing relief 

and roundness. The subjects which 

he painted when he returned to 

Antwerp were generally, like those 

of Manfredi, soldiers playing at 

cards, or musicians performing on 

various instruments, with figures at 

half-length ; which had so great an 

appearance of an Italian master, 

that his works were exceedingly 

commended and coveted. By die 

constant employment of his pencil 

in those kind of compositions, as 

well as religious historical subjects 

for churches and convents, he 
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amassed sucli a fortune as enabled 
him to live splendidly, and to ex. 
pend sixty thousand florins in the 
purchase of capital pictures, the 
works of other great masters, for 
the ornament of his house. Car- 
dinal- Zapata, the Spanish am- 
bassador at Rome, showed so high 
an opinion of the merit of Segers, 
that he prevailed on him to go with 
him to Spain, where he recom- 
mended him to the king in the 
strongest terms. He painted several 
grand designs so much to the satis- 
fection of that monarch, that he 
loaded Segers with favours and rich 
presents, and solicited him earnestly 
to continue in his service ; but he 
preferred the pleasure of revisiting 
his native city to the most alluring 
prospects of honour and riches. How- 
ever, some of the most capital paint- 
ings of Segers are preserved in the 
royal collections in Spain. What- 
ever historical pictures were painted 
by this master for the decoration of 
churches had the figures full as 
large as life; and the particular 
merit of those compositions consisted 
In the justness and strength of the 
expression. He afforded a remark- 
able proof of his ability in that re- 
spect, by those pictures which repre- 
sented the Crucifixion of Cluist, 
and the Martyrdom of some of the 
Apostles; in which the expression 
was so affectingly true and natural, 
so lively, and so pathetic, as to call 
forth involnntary tears from the eyes 
of the spectators. Sandrart, who 
was intimately acquainted with 
Segers, observes, that he avoided 
using the bright bjues, yellows, 
greens, and glaring colours, being 
always careful to observe a general 
harmony in his colouring ; and yet 
his pictures had so great a degree of 
force, that they made most other 
paintings look weak and faint In 
the latter part of his life he altered 



his style of colouring into a much 
brighter tone, like that of Rubens ; 
and was in reality compelled to do 
so by the taste of the public, who 
preferred the colouring of Rubens 
and Vandyk to that of the best 
artists of Rome or Venice. But as 
Segers had so extensive a knowledge 
of the true principles of his art, the 
alteration of his first manner was not 
attended with any great difficulty. 
Sandrart assures us, that when he 
visited Segers, and saw some of his 
latter performances, he could not be- 
lieve them to be of. his hand, till 
Segers himself affirmed that he paint- 
ed them ; and declared that he was 
under a necessity of changing the 
style he most approved of, to com- 
ply with the taste of the world, and 
to sacrifice his fame to his fortune. 
This maater composed his subjects 
extremely well ; he was correct in 
his design, excellent in his expres- 
sion, and his colouring was warm and 
full of force; for the opposition of 
his lights and shadows was conducted 
by a perfect understanding of the 
chiaro-scuro. One of the most capi- 
tal designs of Segers is a picture re- 
presenting the Denial of St. Peter ; 
but his most celebrated work is the 
Marriage of the Virgin, a noble com- 
position, which is the grand altar- 
piece in the church of the bare-footed 
Carmelites at Antwerp. — Sandrart^ 
Felibten, Pilk, ' 

SEGERS, or SEGHERS (Daniel), 
a Flemish painter of fruit, flowers, 
&c. bom at Antwerp in 1590, and 
died in 1660, aged 70. He was a 
disciple of Velvet Brueghel, who at 
that time was in the highest reputa- 
tion for painting flowers. The 
genius of Segers directed him to the 
choice of the same subjects that 
rendered his master so eminent ; he 
studied nature most diligently, to 
qualify himself as thoroughly as 
possible, and imitated his models 
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with extraordinary truth, exactness, 
and delicacy. As he was of a stu- 
dious dispositiou, and appeared in 
his youth to have very promising 
talents, he was prevailed on to 
enter into the society of the Jesuits, 
and soon after was permitted hy his 
superior to visit Rome and other 
parts of Italy, in order to his im- 
provement. Wherever he travelled 
he was critically curious in ohserving 
the flowers, fruits, plants, and in- 
sects peculiar to each place ; and 
in designing after them so accu- 
rately, that on his return to Ant- 
werp, he had *a sufficient supply to 
furnish him with beautiful objects 
for his future compositions. His 
usual manner of disposing his sub- 
jects was in gailands of flowers and 
fi'uits, or in festoons around elegant 
vases of marble. The centre of 
those garlands contained historical 
designs, which were inserted by 
different masters, as Rubens, Schut, 
and others; and the vases were 
also ornamented by other hands 
with figures representing religioi.s 
transactions of legendary saints, and 
sometimes bacchanals; but he always 
disposed his objects with such art 
and elegance, as easily distinguished 
his works from those masters who 
painted in bis style. His pencil 
M'as light, his touch free and deli- 
cate; his flowers have all the fresh- 
ness and bloom of nature, and he 
finished every object with uncom- 
mon neatness. He had a particular 
excellence in painting white lilies 
and red roses, and through all his 
pictures showed a fine style of 
colouring. His tints were trans- 
parent and natural, and those insects 
which he introduced Among the 
flowers seemed to be real nature. 
Two of his pictures, most exqui- 
sitely finished, was presented to 
the prince of Orange, in the name 
of the society of which Segers was 



)a member; for which that society 

was splendidly repaid. But his 

most capital performance was in the 

Jesuits' church at Antwerp. The 

picture was a gai'land composed of 

flowers and fruits, in which seemed 

to be collected and combined eveiy 

thing that was' beautiful in nature 

of those kind of objects, as well as 

I insects ; and in the middle was the 

picture of the Virgin and Child, 

1 painted by Rubens. Many pictures 

I which are ascribed to this master 

I are by others, painted in imitation 

1 of his style, or copies after him ; 

I and some of them not only unlike 

; him, but totally unworthy of his 

I pencil or his ideas ; yet the genuine 

I works of Segers aie always very 

I highly and deservedly valued.— 

Felihien, Pilk. 

SEGERS, or SEGHERS, (Her- 
cules). The Flemish writers are 
silent respecting the birth and death 
of this artist. He was a contempo- 
rary of Paul Potter, and excelled in 
landscape. He had a fine invention, 
a ready genius, and a clear judgment. 
His composition was rich, and fiill 
of a pleasing variety of mountains, 
valleys, and villages; his grounds 
were well broken ; and by a judi- 
cious management of his tints, im- 
proved by a skilful opposition of 
light and shadow, his distances 
appeared exceedingly remote, and 
the scene of his landscape looked 
uncommonly extensive. His rocks 
and mountains were touched with 
great spirit, and for sweetness of 
colouring he was scarcely inferior to 
any of the artists of his time. And 
yet, although he had the greatest 
application, joined to singular merit, 
he was depressed and mortified 
almost to death, by observing others 
to have more constant employment, 
whose works deserved abundantly 
less approbation. He was remark- 
able for having invented a method 

_ . y Google 
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of stamping landscapes on cloth, in 
which every ohject appeared in its 
natural colour ; but his project was 
not attended with such a degree of 
success as the ingenuity of the con- 
trivance justly merited ; and he con- 
tinued, to the last period of his life, 
oppressed by undeserved poverty; 
though, after his death, his works 
rose considerably in their value, 
and were exceedingly coveted. — 
Sdndrart, 

SELMA (Ferdinand), a Spanish 
engraver, long resident at Madrid. 
He is said to have been a pupil of 
Emanuel Salvador Carmona, and has 
engraved some plates in the style of 
that artist, among which are the 
following: La Madonna del Pace, 
after the picture by Raffaelle, in the 
Escurial ; the Virgin and Child, after 
another picture by Rafiaelle. — 
Strutt. 

SEMPELIUS (D. G.), a German 
engraver, who flourished about tiie 
year 1580. He copied some of the 
prints by Albert Durer with great 
success. Among his best imitations 
is his copy of the Descent of Christ 
into Hell, from the set of plates of 
the Life of Christ, by that inaster. 
It bears the date of the original, 
1512, as well as the year in which it 
was engraved, 1580. — Strutt. 

SENS (William de). This artist, 
soon after the year 1174 (temp. 
Henry XL), built the choir of the 
cathedral of Canterbury, as it still 
exists. — Gen, Biog, Diet. 

SERLIO (Sebastian), an Italian 
architect, who flourished in the six- 
teenth century. Frauds I. invited 
him to France, where he improved 
and ornamented the royal palaces, 
particularly Fontainbleau. He wrote 
a treatise on architecture, printed at 
Venice in 1"584, 4to. — Felibien. 

SERICCUS (Peter), a Flemish 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1568. He was a contem- 



porary and disciple of Cornelius du 
Cort, and resided at Rome. He en- 
graved a set of twenty-eight portraits 
of the Popes, published at Rome in 
\56S,'^Strutt, 

SERWOUTER (Peter), a Fle- 
mish engraver, bom at Antwerp 
about the year 1574. He engraved 
several plates, executed in a neat, 
boldj clear style, with the graver, 
though without much taste. He 
was a contemporary with John Lon- 
derseel, and his style bears much 
resemblance to the works of that 
artist. — Strutt. 

SERV ANDONI (John Nicholas), 
an Italian painter and architect, born 
at Florence in 1695, and died in 
1766, aged 71. He resided the 
greatest part of his life at Paris, 
where he had the management of 
the scenery belonging to the theatre. 
In 1749 he came to London to de- 
sign the edifice on Tower-hill, erect- 
ed for the display of fireworks to 
celebrate the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. His " Descent of ^neas 
into Hell,^' is his best performance 
as a painter ; and the portal of St. 
Sulpice, at Paris, is his master-piece 

in architecture Nouv. Diet Hist, 

SESTO (Caesare de), an Italian 
painter, of Milan. He was the best 
disciple of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
died at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. His pictures are 
distinguished by the spirit of the 
composition and the grace of the 

figures De Piles. 

6EYM0UR (Jame8),an English 
painter of horses, who died about 
1752. The following anecdote is 
related of this artist: — Charles, the 
old haughty duke of Somerset, sent 
for Seymour to Petworth, to paint a 
room with portraits of his running 
horses, and one day at dinner drank 
to him with a sneer, " Cousin Sey- 
mour, your health!" The painter 
replied, "My Lord, I really do bo- 

-TY-2. 
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licvethat I huve the honour of being I 
of your grace's family." The duke I 
offended, rose from the table, and 
sent his steward to pay Sejinour and 
dismiss him. Another painter of 
hoi-ses >vas sent for, vrho finding him- 
self unworthy to finish Seymour's 
work, honestly told the duke so, and 
humbly recommended him to recal 
Seymour. The haughty peer did 
condescend to summon his cousin 
once more. Seymour answered the 
mandate in these words, " My Lord, 
I will now prove I am of your grace's 
family, for I won't come." 

SHERWIN (John Keyse), an 
eminent engraver, was originally a 
wood-cutter in Sussex. Being one 
day at Mr. Mitford's-house, the at- 
tention with which he observed 
some of ihe family, who were draw- 
ing, attracted the notice of that gen- 
tleman, who asked him if he could 
do any thing in that way. Sherwin 
answered, he could not tell, but he 
should like to try. On this a port- 
crayon was put into his hand, and he 
produce^ such q. *i*i»vving as astonish- 
ed all present, and the Society of 
Arts, to whom it was presented, 
voted him the silver medal. He was 
then placed under Bartolozzi, and 
became his favourite pupil. His en- 
giiiviugs are in a style of the first ex- 
cellence. Tiie principal is one of 
JVIoses in the Bulrushes. He died 
in 1790 Europ. Mug. 

SHMUTZ (Rodolphus), a Swiss 
portrait painter, who died in 1714. 
he csune into England about 170*2, 
where he painted portraits. \ ertue 
says his portitdts were well coloured, 
his draperies pleasant, and his women 
gisiceful. 

SIBRECTS, or SYBRECHT, 
(John>, a Flemish painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1625, and died in 1703, 
agfd 78. He leanied the rudiments 
of his, art from his father, but having 
taken pains to study after nature for 



some years, he applied himself after- 
wards to study the works of Ber- 
chem and Jardin, and proved so 
happy in his imitation of those mas^ 
ters, that some of his copies have 
been supposed originals of those great 
artists. He was invited to England 
by the duke of Buckingham, and 
employed by him at Cliveden-house 
for three or four years; and after- 
wards found sufficient encourage- 
ment from many of the nobility and 
gentry at London, for whom he 
painted a number of pictures in 
water-colours as well as in oil, with 
credit. -Pitt-. 

SIBELIUS ( ), a Dutch 

engiaver, who resided in London 
about the year 1775. He was 
chiefly employed by Sir Joseph 
Banks, in his great botanical work. 
He also engraved a few portraits. — 
Strutt. 

SICIOLANTE (Girokmo), an 
Italian historical painter, bora at 
Sermoneta in 1504, and died in 
1 550, aged 46. He received his fii-st 
instruction in the art from Leonardo 
de Pistola, vrith whom he was placed 
as a disciple; but he acquired a 
much greater degree of improvement 
under the direction of Pierino del 
Vaga. His manner of painting was 
very agreeable, it was bright and 
pleasant ; his composition was good, 
and his taste of design elegant, as he 
made Rafiaelle his model, and in all 
his works endeavoured to resemble 
him. He was employed by the Pope 
I to adorn some of his palaces, along 
with the most eminent painters at 
Rome : and in the Sala Regia of the 
I Vatican he designed the history of 
! Pepin, king of France, giving Ra- 
I venna to the church of Rome ; in 
I the church Delia Pace, he painted a 
Nativity ; but his master-piece is in 
the church of S. Bartolomeo of 
Ancona. He excelled in portrait. — 
Pilk. 
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SIGNORELLI (Luca),an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Cortona 
in 1439, and died in 1521, aged 82. 
He excelled in designing human 
figures, and displayed great fire and 
genius in his compositions. Michel 
Angelo did not disdain to copy after 
him. — 'De Piles. 

SILVESTRE (Israel), a French 
engraver, bom at Nancy in 1621, 
and died in 1691, aged 70. His 
landscapes are ver}' fine, Lewis XIV. 
employed him in his palaces, and 
Silvestre had the honour of in- 
structing the Dauphin in drawing — 
D" Argenville^ Moreri. 

SILVESTER (Louis), a French , 
historical psdnter, bora at Paris in 
1675, and died in 1760, aged 85. 
He was successively the pupil of 
Le Brun and Boulogne. His prin- 
cipal pictures are at Dresden, to 
which place he was invited by the 
king of Poland, who confened on him 
the rank of nobility, and appointed ' 
him director of the Royal Academy | 
of Painting. After residing there 
twenty-four years, he retumed to 
France. — /) * A rgenviUe, \ 

SIMON (Peter), a French en- 
graver, who resided at Paris about 
the year 1G80. He is supposed to 
have been a pupil of Robert Nan- 
tcuil, to whose style his prints bear 
a gieat resemblance, and though in- 
ferior to the works of that eminent 
aitist, his engravings possess con- 
siderable merit. His best plates are 
his portraits, some of which are from 
his own designs. — Strutt. 

SIMON (John), a French en- 
graver, who died in 1755. This 
aitist come to England some years 
before the death of Smith, who dis- 
agreeing with Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Simon was employed by him to copy 
his pictures in mezzo tinto, which lie 
did, and fruin some other masters 
with good success. He w;is, not so 
free in his manner as Smith, but now 



and then approached very near to 
that capital artist, as may be seen in 
his plates of Henry Rouvigny, earl 
of Gal way, of earl Cadogan, and par- 
ticularly of lord Cutts in armour 
with his truncheon. — Vertue. 

SIMON (Thomas), an English 
engraver of medals, was instructed 
by Briot, a Frenchman, who was in 
the service of Charles I. Most of 
Simon's works were executed during 
Cromwell's protectorate, whose great 
seal, and that of the commonwealth, 
were exquisitely cut by him. His 
brother, Abraham Simon, was a cele- 
brated modeller in wax, and assisted 
him in most of his capital works. 
He was educated for the church, but 
declined that profession to puraue 
the bent of his genius. He was 
some time in the service of Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden, and was 
afterwai'ds employed by Charles II. 
He died soon after the Revolution. 
— Vertue, 'Granger. 

SIMONEAU (Charles), a French 
engraver, bom at Orleans in 1639, 
and died in 1728, aged 89. He was 
a disciple of Noel Coypel, apd com- 
pleted the Medallic History of Louis 
XIV. He is not to be mistaken for 
Lewis Simoneau, who published a 
history of printing, engraving, and 
other ai'ts in 2 vols, folio, 1710. — 
Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

SIRANI (Giovanni Andrea), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Bologna in 1610, and died in 1670, 
aged 60. He was a disciple of 
Guide, and usually painted in alai'ge 
»ize, and a grand style, like that 
of bis master ; but his manner was 
strong, and rather too dark, though 
his composition is good, and a great 
deal of grace appeared in his atti- 
tudes, and the airs of his heads. At 
Rome there is a Last Supper of this 
master's hand, which alone would 
be sufficient to prove him a very 
distinguished painter. — Pilk. 
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SIRANI (Elisahetta), an Italian 
historical paintress, born at Bologna 
in 1638, and died in 1664, aged 26. 
She was the daughter and disciple 
of Andrea Sirani, and was accounted 
a prodigy, as well for invention as 
execution, before she arrived at her 
fifteenth year. She painted in the 
manner of her father, but not with 
an equal freedom of hand ; though 
her works might, in many respects, 
stand in competition with his. At 
a time when she was universally 
admired for her performances, and 
esteemed for her amiable qualities, 
she died of poison, administered to 
her by persons who were never dis- 
covered, though it was generally be- 
lieved that she was poisoned by those 
who envied her merit. In a chapel 
of the church of St. Leonardo, at 
Bologna, is an admired picture, 
painted by Elizabeth Sirani, of which 
the subject is St. Anthony of Padua 
kissing the feet of the In&nt Jesus. 
It is a beautiful composition, and is 
executed in a firm and free manner; 
the heads of the figures are full of 
grace, and the whole is excellently 
coloured. And in the Palazzo Zam- 
becari, at Bologna, there are three 
paintings of this female artist, which 
are very highly commended : one is 
a picture of the Virgin ; another a 
Magdalen, which is extremely fine ; 
and a third is a representation of St. 
Jerome Pilk. 

SIRIES (Violante Beatrice), an 
Italian paintress, bom at Florence 
in 1710, and died in 1760, aged 50. 
She was a disciple of Giovanni Fra- 
tellini, who at that time lived in 
very high esteem at Florence; by 
whose excellent instruction she 
made an extraordinary proficiency, 
and practised water-colour and 
crayon-painting under his direction, 
till she 'WKS sixteen years of age. 
She then quitted her native city, 
and went to Paris \iith her father. 



who was appointed goldsmith to the 
king of France ; and in that city 
she redoubled her application to leam 
the art of painting in oil, having an 
eminent Flemish painter for her 
director. She continued at Paris 
for five years, and not only enriched 
her mind with every kind' of useful 
knowledge, but she also showed her 
ability in colouring, by several por- 
traits of persons who were of the 
first rank among the nobility, which 
she had finished after the life. 
Those performances procured her 
such general applause that she was 
invited to paint the portraits of the 
royal family; yet she was under the 
necessity of declining that honour, 
by returning with her father to Flo- 
rence, as he had a very lucrative 
employment conferred on him by 
the grand duke. Notwithstanding 
the great improvement she had al- 
ready acquired, and the reputation 
which very deservedly she had estar 
blished, yet being still ambitious 
of gaining all possible assistance to 
excel in her profession, she engaged 
Francesco Conti, an artist of singular 
merit, to give her farther instruc- 
tions as soon as she arrived in her 
native city ; and from him she learned 
to design correctly, with elegance of 
taste, and a beautiful tone of colour- 
ing. The grand duke expressed an 
extraordinary esteem for this pain- 
tress, and honoured her not only with 
his patronage, but ordered her por- 
trait to be placed in the gallery of 
artists at Florence ; and it is obser. 
vable, that to perpetuate the me- 
mory of her fiither, she introduced 
his portrait along with her own, 
giving at once a public proof of her 
filial piety and her distinguished 
merit. She painted equally well in 
oil and with crayons ; her pencil is 
light, delicate, and free ; her carna- 
tions aft natural, and full of warmth 
and life; and as she understood per- 
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spective and architecture thoroughly, 
she made an elegant use of that 
knowledge, hy enriching her pictures 
with magnificent ornaments. Her 
draperies are generally well chosen, 
full of variety, and remarkable for a 
noble simplicity. One of her capital 
performances is a picture in which 
are represented the portraits of the 
imperial family. The design con- 
sists of fourteen figures, in a superb 
apartment of the richest architec- 
ture ; and through the whole compo- 
sition appears a fine taste of design, 
a judicious disposition, and lovely 
colouring; and the dresses of the 
figures have a becoming grandeur, 
Buitable to the dignity of the persons. 
Most of her paintings are in oil, in 
which she frequently painted histo- 
rical subjects, as also fruits and 
flowers ; and she executed every 
subject with extraordinary taste, 
truth, and delicacy. — Pilk. 

SIRLET (Flavins), an engraver 
on precious stones, who died at Rome 
in 1737. His works are little if at 
all inferioj to some of the finest 
remains of antiquity. One of his 
best performances is the famous 
group of Laocoon upon an amethyst. 
— Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

SLINGELANDT (John Peter 
Van), a Flemish painter, bom at 
Leyden in 1640, and died in 1691, 
aged 51. He was a disciple of 
Gerard Douw, whose manner he 
always imitated. His colouring was 
nature itself, and the chiaro-scuro in 
his works produced a most charming 
eflfect ; but his taste of design was 
indifferent. However, he is ranked 
among the number of the best Fle- 
mish painters, and his works are 
often mistaken for those of Mieris 
and Gerard Douw. — Iloub,^ Pilk. 

SLODTZ (Rene Michael), sur- 
named MICHAEL ANGELO, a 
French sculptor, bom at Paris in 
1705, and died in 1764, aged 59. 



He studied under his father, who 
was a native of Antwerp, after which 
he went to Rome, and on his return 
was admitted a member of the Aca- 
demy of Paris. One of his greatest 
works is the monument of Languet, 
in the church of St. Sulpice.— 
N(mv. Diet. Hist 

SLUYS (Jacob Vandcr), a Fle- 
mish painter, bom at Leyden in 
1660, and died in 1736, aged 76. 
He was bred up in the Orphans' 
Hospital, where his gentle and pleas- 
ing demeanour, as also the appear- 
ance of a ready and lively genius, 
recommended him to. the fiivour of 
the governors, who determined to 
have him instructed in the art of 
painting, as he expressed a particular 
fondness for that profession. At 
first he was placed under the care of 
Ary de Voys, and afterwards became 
the disciple of Peter Van Slinge- 
landt. In a short time he grew ex- 
pert in copying the works of his 
master, and made so happy a pro- 
gress, that he readily composed those 
kind of subjects which pleased his 
own fancy, and always adhered to 
the manner of Slingelandt in every 
thing he painted. He seemed pecu- 
liarly fond of representing the 
fashions, modes, and customs of his 
own time; and his subjects were 
sports, conversations, assemblies, and 
different kinds of entertainments, 
in which he introduced persons of 
both sexes, and diffused a look of 
joy, cheerfulness ,and gaiety through 
every countenance. He was very 
attentive to the neatness of his finish- 
ing ; but his design, as well as that 
of his master, wanted elegance, 
though there is always great harmony 
in his colouring Pilk. 

SMEATON (John), an eminent 
English architect, mechanic, and 
engineer, born at Austhorpe, in 
Yorkshire, in 17*24, and died in 
1792, aged 68. He was intended 
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for the law by his fatlier, who was 
so. attorney ; but at his own request 
he was plaiced under a mathematical- 
instrument maker. In 1753 he be- 
came a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1759 he obtained the gold 
medal for his paper on " The Natural 
Powers of Wind and Water to turn 
Mills and other Machines depending 
on a Circular Motion." Being ap- 
pointed to rebuild the Eddystone 
light-house, he completed it in a 
manner beyond expectation, and it 
may be justly pronounced a work 
unparalleled in its kind. He pub. 
lished a curifus account of this 
structure, and its history, in 1 vol. 
folio. He was also the author of an 
Account of the Improvements in 
Ramsgate Harbour, whfch were con- 
ducted by him. — Europ. Mag. 

SMIBERT (John), a Scotch por- 
trait painter, bom at Edinburgh in 
1684, and died in 1736, aged 67. 
He served his time with a common 
house-painter; but eager to handle a 
pencil in a more elevated style, he 
came to London, where, however, for 
subsistence, he was forced to content 
himself with working for coach- 
painters. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in copying for dealers, and 
learned to draw the figure by design- 
ing after casts. His ardour at last 
carried him to Italy, where he spent 
three years in copying portraits of 
Titian, Vandyk, and Rubens.— 
Upon his return from Italy he was 
much employed in painting portraits, 
when, against the persuasions of his 
friends, he was tempted to embark 
in an uncertain but amusing scheme 
of the famous Dean Berkeley, after- 
wards Bishop of Cloyne. The king's 
death dispelled the vision. Smibert, 
however, who had set sail, settled at 
Boston, in New England, where he 
Succeeded to his wishes, and died 
there.—. Walpok. 

SMITH (John), an English en- 



graver, who died in 1720. He was 
the best mezzotinto engraver that has 
appeared in this country ; he united 
softness with strength, and finishing 
with freedom. To posterity perhaps 
his prints will carry an idea of some- 
thing burlesque: perukes of out- 
rageous length, flowing over suits of 
armour, compose wonderful habits. 
It is equally strange that &shion 
could introduce the one, and establish 
the practice of representing the other 
when it was out of fashion. Smith 
excelled in exhibiting both as he found 
them in the portraits of Eneller, who 
was less happy in what he substituted 
than in representing armour. In the 
Kit-cat Club, he has poured full-bot- 
toms chiefly overnight-gowns : if those 
streams of hair were inconvenient in 
a battle, we know nothing they were 
adapted to that can be done in a 
night-gown. Vertue, who was less 
diligent in his inquiries after mez- 
zotinters, has left no regular cata. 
logue of SmitVs works. His best 
are, duke Schomberg on horseback ; 
that duke's son and successor, Mayn. 
hard ; the earls of Pembroke, Dorset, 
and Albemarle; three plates, with 
two figures in each, of young persons 
or children, in which he shone; 
William Anstruther ; Thomas Gill ; 
William Cooper; Gibbons and his 
wife ; queen Anne ; duke of Glou- 
cester, whole length, with a flower- 
pot ; duke of Ormond ; a very curi- 
ous one of queen Mary, in a high 
head, fiin, and gloves ; earl of Godol. 
phin ; the duchess of Ormond, whole 
length with a black ; and Sir George 
Rooke. There is a print by him of 
James II., with an anchor, but no 
inscription, which not being finished 
when the king went away, is so 
scarce that it sold for above a guinea. 
Besides portraits. Smith performed 
many historic pieces, as the Loves of 
the Gods, from Titian, at Blenheim, 
in ten plates ; Venus standing in a 
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shell, from a picture, by Correggio, 
that was at Buckinghanuhouse ; Ve- 
nus and Cupid on a couch; Satyr 
and Woman, after Luca Giordano ; 
and several others, of which perhaps 
the most delicate is a Holy Family 
-with angels, after Carlo MarattL 
There is a print of himself, after Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. — Vertue. 

SMITH (Thomas), an English 
landscape painter, who chiefly re- 
aided at Derby, and flourished about 
the year 1750. He was usually 
styled Smith of Derby, in contra- 
distinction to the other artists of the 
same name, who resided at Chiches- 
ter. Without the help of a master 
he reached an eminent rank in his 
profession, and may be said to have 
been one of the first of the English 
artists who explored and displayed 
the charming scenery of his native 
country. Several excellent prints 
were engraved by Vivares from the 
works of this painter. — Strutt. 

SMITH (John Raphael). This 
eminent artist was the son of the 
preceding artist, and was bom about 
the year 1 750. He was instructed 
in the art of design by his father ; 
but he adopted the branch of engrav- 
ing, in which he distinguished him- 
self, particularly in mezzotinto. He 
executed a great variety of prints 
from his own designs, and after the 
compositions of other masters. — Gen. 
Biog, Diet, 

SMITH (William, George, and 
John). These brothers were natives 
of Chichester: William was bom in 
1707, George in 1714, and John in 
1717. It does not appear that they 
had the advantage of any instmc- 
tion in the art of painting, but they 
studied from nature with great assi- 
duity, and had established in their 
famUy a kind of domestic academy, 
which supplied the place of a techni- 
cal education. William devoted his 
attention chiefly to portraits, though 



he occasionally painted landscapes, 
flowers, and fruit. George, distin- 
guished by the name of Smith of 
Chichester, excelled in landscape 
painting, and reached a very eminent 
rank in that department. The 
youngest, John, also painted land- 
scapes, in which he was little inferior 
to his brother; but he died in the 
vigour of life. Of the merit of their 
productions a very favourable idea 
may be formed by examining the fine 
prints engraved from them by Wool- 
lett, Eliot, Peake, &c.— 5frti«. 

SMITHSON (John), an Eng- 
lish architect, who died in 1648. 
Smithson was taken at an early age 
into the service of the earls of New- 
castle. He built part of Welbeck 
in 1604, the riding house there in 
1623, and the stebles in 1625. 
When William Cavendish, earl, and 
afterwards duke of Newcastle, pro- 
posed to repair and make great addi- 
tions to Bolsover-castle, Smithson, 
it is said, was sent to Italy to collect 
designs : from them Smithson erected 
that noble apartment, which was 
lately pulled down. Many of Smith- 
son^s drawings were purchased by the 
late lord Byron from his descend, 
ants, who lived at Bolsover. — Wed. 
pole, 

SMITZ, called MAGDALEN 
SMITH (Gaspar), a Flemish painter, 
who died about 1689. None of the 
Flemish writers mention any circum- 
stances relative to the native city^ 
the year of the birth, or the master 
from whom this painter derived his 
knowledge of the art, but the English 
writers represent him as a Dutch 
artist, who went first to England, and 
afterwards to Ireland, to follow hia 
profession. He was a painter of con. 
siderable eminence, and excelled in 
miniature portraits, which he painted 
in oil ; and they were very highly 
esteemed for the resemblance, the 
expression, and also for a pleasing 
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tone of colour, full of life and na- 
tufe : but his principal delight was to 
paint Magdalens, which he executed 
in an admirable style. His figures 
are well drawn, and beautifully co- 
loured ; and the airs of the heads, as 
well as the attitudes, have a great 
deal of grace. He generally gave a 
solemn and engs^ng expression of 
grief to his penitential subjects ; and, 
for the most part, introduced a thistle 
in the fore-ground, delicately finished, 
by which his pictures of that kind are 
usually distinguished. It is reported 
that an English gentlewoman, of an 
agreeable person, who passed for his 
wife, was his model for all the Mag- 
dalens he paint«d. Beside his excel- 
lence in portrait and historical figures, 
he painted fhiit and flowers in great 
perfection ; and they were in such 



were bought up. However, his 
paintings soon lost their original 
beauty, -by the colours being too 
much scumbled, and unskilfully 
mixed and broken, which depreciated 
his works in a short time ; and when 
he was reproached with that defect, 
he only answered humourously, that 
his pictures lasted much longer than 
the money that purchased them. — 
Hovb., Filk. 

SNAYERS (Peter), a Flemish 
painter of landscapes, portraits, bat- 
tles, and huntings, bom at Antwerp 
in 1,593, and died in 1670, aged 77. 
He was a disciple of Henry Van 
Balen, and studied every branch of 
his art with so much care, that he 
distinguished himself, not only by an 
excellent manner of painting history, 
but likewise by painting battles. 



esteem, that a picture, which con-^^untings, landscapes, and portraits,>l^ 
sisted only of one bunch of grapes, ih all whicTPffl"^^ equally eminent, 
sold for 40/. He was induced to visit His taste of design was gocKl ; his 
Ireland by the persuasion of a lady animals have considerable sgjrit and 
of distinction, who had been his pupil I IiT^T^s pencil is free, and frequently 
while he resided in London ; and, on delicate ; and sometimes his ^dUuidng 
his arrival, he found as great an ! was not unwT>rthy of Rubens. The 
encouragement as might satisfy the • arcfiduke Albert was strongly attach- 
most sanguine expectation. He had ed to him, on account of his extra- 
the highest prices for his work, and ordinary merit, and appointed him to 
as much employment as he could be his principal painter, with a lai^ 
possibly execute ; yet, notwithstand- ' pension, which afforded him the 
ing all his acquisitions, his extrava- ' means of exerting his genius and em- 
giinces kept him always necessitous, ploying his pencil as much to his 
and he died in the city of Dublin honour as to his advantage. The 
extremely distressed, although his churches, and many of the grand 
reputation as an excellent painter was apartments at Brussels, are oma- 
universally established — Pilk. i mented with his paintings; and what 

SMITS, or HARTCAMP (Lodo- seems an indisputable proof of his 
wick) a Dutch painter of fruit, bom possessing veiy eminent talents, is, 
at Dort in 1635, and died in 1675, that his works were commended by 
aged 40. He was remarkable for a the two best artists of his time, 
very singular manner of handling, Rubens and Yaijdyic — Houb.^ PUk, 
by breaking and scumbling his co- ' SNELLINCK (John), a Flemish 
lours ; but he did it in such a manner painter of history and battles, bom 
as to produce a very good and natural at Mechlin in 1544, and died in 1638, 
effect ; and his fruit-pieces in par- aged 94. His excellence principally 
ticular were so much coveted, that, ' consisted in painting horses, and 
as soon as thev were finished, they giving thorn graceful and spin led 
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attitudes and actions, with a firm cor- 
rect outline in every member. The 
figures in all his compositions were 
disposed in agreeable groups ; he ex- 
pressed the hurry and confusion of 
an engagement with singular judg. 
ment and skill; and contrived the 
darkness arising from the clouds of 
smoke in so artful a manner, as to 
relieve and animate his figures. The 
greatest princes and the prime no- 
bility employed him incessantly: and 
he received the highest honour by 
the approbation of Vandyk, who 
esteemed him one of the best painters 
of the Low Countries ; and testified 
that esteem by painting the portrait 
of Snellinck, which was afterwards 
placed over the tomb of that artist, 
in the parish church of St. James at 
Antwerp. — Van Mander, Pilk. 

SNEYDEBS, or SNYDERS 
(Francis), a Flemish painter of 
landscapes, fruit, &c. bom at Ant- 
werp in 1679, and died in 1657, 
aged 78. He was a disciple of 
Henry Van Balen, and the first 
subjects which he painted were 
fruits of difierent kinds, and still 
life; but afterwards his genius 
prompted him to paint animals, and 
in that style he was accounted supe. 
rior to the greatest masters of his 
time. He studied nature accu- 
rately ; and his imitation of every 
object showed not only great exact- 
ness and correction, but an equal 
degree of judgment in the goodness 
of his choice. Though, he had 
gained considerable credit by his 
performances in his own country, 
yet, from an eager desire to improve 
himself, he travelled to Rome, and 
there having an opportunity of ob- 
serving the works of Custiglione, he 
was so captivated with the style and 
manner of that great painter, that 
he not only endeavoured to imitate, 
but exerted himself, if possible, to 
-Burpass him. From Utat time his 



usual subjects were huntings, en- 
gagements of wild beasts, kitchens, 
shops with fruit and vegetables, 
dead game, and chases of the fox 
and the stag ; in which every object 
showed truth and nature, eveiy 
animal had an expression suitable 
to his species or situation; the land- 
scape was always designed in a fine 
taste, and the whole composition was 
admirable. If any of his designs 
required figures of a larger size, they 
were generally inserted by Rubens 
or Jordaens, which still gave an 
additional value to his works. And 
these excellent artists so thoroughly 
understood the nature of tints, and 
were so expert in their manner of 
handling, that every picture, though 
finished by the combined works of 
two or three different hands, ap- 
peared to have been the composition 
and execution of only one master. 
His touch is light, and yet firm; 
his style of composition is rich, and • 
full of variety ; his colouring is re- 
markable for truth, nature, warmth, 
and force ; his animtds are designed 
in a grand taste, their actions, atti- 
tudes, and all their motions, having 
life, spirit, and expression ; and he 
was so exact, that he made even the 
skins and hair of his animals appear 
to be real. The archduke Albert, 
who was governor of the Nether- 
lands, appointed Snyders to be his 
principal painter; and the king of 
Spain adorned his palaces with se- 
veral huntings of the Mild boai* and 
the stag, by that great painter, as 
also did the Elector Palatine; and 
in their superb collections are still 
preserved some of the best works of 
that master. Rubens, who well 
knew how to prize the merit of 
Snyders, employed him frequently 
to paint the landscapes in the back- 
grounds of his pictures ; and al- 
though Rubens painted animals and 
landscapes incomparably well, yet 
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he often intrusted Snyders to paint 
botb, as also did Jordaens. It is 
greatly to the honour of three such 
celebrated artists, that they associ- 
ated together in the strictest friend- 
ship, mutually assisting each other 
in a most amicable manner ; and the 
works of Snyders, Rubens, and Jor- 
daens, where they have been painted 
in conjunction, are perhaps more 
estimable than if they had been the 

production of any one of them 

Houb., Pilk. 

SOEST, or ZOUST (Geiurd), a 
German portrait painter, bom in 
Westphalia in 1637, and died in 
1681, aged 44. He learned the 
art of painting in his own country, 
but went to Biagland about the year 
1656, and very soon grew into 
esteem for portrait painting, as his 
pictures haid force, nature, and 
warmth of colouring to recommend 
them ; and although they appear to 
be highly finished, yet they show 
freedom, spirit, and good expression. 
The portraits of his men were indeed 
often excellent; but in his female 
forms he wanted grace and elegance, 
and was very rarely commendable in 
his choice. His draperies are fre- 
quently of satin, in the manner of 
Terburgh ; but as he gn^ually be- 
came more conversant with the 
works of Vandyk, while he resided 
in England, his ideas were more en- 
larged, and his taste much more im- 
proved. However, he never wanted 
employment, but always found en- 
couragement equal to his merit. — 
Pilk. 

SOLE (Antonio Maria da), an 
Italian landscape painter, bom at 
Bologna in 1597, and died in 1677, 
aged 80. He was a disciple of 
Albano; but he principally applied 
to landscape painting, and in tliat 
branch rendered himself deservedly 
eminent. His situations were al- 
ways beautifully chosen, his dis- 



tances are pleasing, the perspective 
receding of his objects is conducted 
with great skill and judgment, and 
his colouring is bold and lively. It 
was remarked of him that he painted^ 
and also constantly wrote, with his 
left hand, and had full as much 
command of it as others have of 

their right PUk. 

SOLEUR (Hubert le), a French 
sculptor, who died in England about 
1652. He was the disciple of John 
of Boulogne, and arrived in England 
in 1630. Of the few ofhis works that 
remain, we may judge of those that 
are lost or destroyed. Of the latter,, 
were a bust of Charles I. in bra8% 
with a helmet surmounted by a dra- 
gon, a la Romaine, three feet higfa^ 
on a black pedestal ; the fountain of 
Somerset-house with several statues^ 
and six brazen statues at St. Jameses. 
Of those extant are, the statues in 
brass of William earl of Pembroke^ 
in the picture-gallery at Oxford, 
given by the grand&ther of the pre- 
sent earl, and the noble equestrian 
figure of king Charles I. at Charing- 
cross, in whi^ the commanding grace 
of the figure, and exquisite form of 
the horse, are striking to the most 
unpractised eye. This piece was cast 
in 1633, in a spot of ground near the 
church of Covent-garden, and not be- 
ing erected before the commencement 
of the civil war, it was sold by the 
parliament to John Rivetty a brazier,, 
living at the dial near Holboum. 
conduit, with strict orders to break 
it in pieces. But this man produced 
some fragments of old brass, and con- 
cealed the statue and horse under 
ground till the Restoration. They 
had been made at the expense of the 
family of Howard-Arundel, who 
have still receipts to show, by whom 
and for whom they were cast. They 
were set up in their present situation 
at the expense of the crown, about 
1678, by an order from the earl qf 
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Danby-, afterwards duke of Leeds. 
The pedestal was maXie by Mr. Grin- 
lin Gibbons. — Walpole. 

SOLIS (Virgil), an old German 
engraver, ibom at Nuremberg about 
1514. According to the usage of 
the time, he engraved both on wood 
and on copper, chiefly from his own 
designs. The copper-plates he en. 
graved in liie early part of his life, 
resemble the works of Hans Sebald 
Behan ; but when he afterwards en- 
graved from the Italian masters, he 
adopted a style more open and 
spirited. His wood cuts are simi- 
liir to those of Jost Ammon, both 
With respect to composition and 
execution. On account of the 
smallness of his plates, this artist is 
ranked among the little masters. — 
Strutt. 

SOLY (Arthur), an English en- 
graver, who died about 1695. He was 
much employed by Robert White, 
-who drew his head in black-lead, 
-which was engraved in 1683. Soly 
executed two excellent prints of 
Richard Baxter and Tobias Crisp. 

SON, called the OLD (Jons Van), 
a Flemish painter, bom at Antwerp 
about 1622. It is not known under 
what master he studied the art of 
painting; but it is observed, that 
his compositions have in several 
respects considerable merit ; that his 
objects are generally well grouped, 
and also well designed, and are 
painted with a light pencil, and a 
clear natural tone of colour. — Hovb., 
Pilk. 

SON, called the YOUNG (John, 
Van), a Flemish painter of fruit, 
flowers, &c., bom at Antwerp in 
1661, and died in 1702, aged 41. 
He was the son and disciple of Jons 
Vail Son, and in his choice of subjects, 
as well as in respect of his handling 
and colour, he painted exactly in the 
manner of his father; although he 
excelled him in a very high degree 



in every part of his profession. To 
the knowledge which he had ao- 
quired from his instructor, he added 
a continual study after nature; he 
sketched every object, and by a 
curious and intelligent observation 
of what was beautiful in fruits and 
flowers, he gave his subjects an un- 
common appearance of tmth, and 
furnished himself with an almost 
endless variety. As he had con- 
ceived a very high and a very just 
opinion of the taste and benevolent 
principles of the English nation, he 
determined to settle himself at Lon^ 
don ; and on his arrival in that city, 
he met so kind a reception as even 
exceeded his most sanguine expec* 
tations ; for he was immediately em- 
ployed, and he painted in a large as 
well as in a small size. It was his 
custom to sketch out several designs, 
before he took pains to finish a single 
picture ; by which means abundance 
of rough drafts, and the first marking 
of his ideas, were found at the death 
of this master, which other artists 
endeavoured to finish, but without 
success. He seemed particularly at- 
tentive to the finishing of his works 
with the utmost neatness ; nor did he 
neglect any thing that might add to 
their lustre, or procure to him the 
approbation of the public. His sub- 
jects usually were flowers, fruits, 
Turkey carpets, curtains ornamented 
with gold or silver, and such-like ; 
and he disposed his objects with 
so much skill, that he made each 
particular incident in the composi- 
tion contribute to a general har- 
mony. His pictures, in large as 
well as in small, show judgment and 
genius ; his flowers have great tnith, 
variety, and delicacy ; nor could any 
of his contemporaries surpass him in 
representing bunches of grapes ; for 
he finished them with so great a de- 
gree of transparence and tnith of 
colour, that the light seemed to be 
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transmitted through them, so that 
even the pulp and the seeds were 
perceptible. The paintings of John 
Van Son, although they are often 
confounded with those of his father 
Jons, through a want of skill and 
discernment in some who account 
themselves connoisseurs, are yet very 
different both in the style and the 
composition, and are always inex 
pressibly superior Pilk. 

SORGH (Hendrick), a Dutch 
painter of fairs, markets, &c., bom 
at Rotterdam in 1621, and died in 
1682, aged 61. He was first a dis- 
ciple of David Teniers, and from 
his penciling and colouring it is easy 
to observe the school from whence 
he derived his knowledge of the art ; 
but he afterwards studied under the 
direction of William Buytenweg, 
who was esteemed an excellent 
painter of conversations; his style of 
composition being rather more ele- 
vated than that of Teniers. As 
Sorgh had therefore perfected him- 
self under two such able artists, he 
obtained from Teniers a pleasing 
and delicate manner of colouring, 
and from the other an agreeable 
manner of design ; yet he frequently 
varied his style, sometimes painting 
in the manner of each of those mas- 
ters, and sometimes he imitated the 
style of Brouwer, though in general 
he imitated Teniers. Honbraken 
mentions an Italian Fair painted by 
Sorgh, with a multitude of figures, 
and also a fish-market; in the former 
is a basket of ducks and other fowls ; 
and in the latter, different kinds of 
fish painted after nature in an ex- 
quisite manner; and the figures as 
well as the back-grounds ai*e cleanly 
and lightly handled, somewhat re- 
sembling the manner of Wycke 

Houb., Pilk. 

SORNIQUE(Dominic),a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 1722. 
He was a pupil of Charles Simon- 



neau, whose style of engraving he 
followed with considerable success, 
and executed a variety of vignettes 
and other book-plates, in a neat 
clear style. He also engraved se-. 
veral portnuts and other subjects— 
Strutt. 
L/ SORRI (Pietro), an Italian pain- 
tbr,bom at Sienna in 1556, and died 
in 1622, aged 66. He learned the 
first principles of the art from Arc- 
angelo Salimbeni, a painter of great 
reputation; by whose precepts he im- 
proved as much as it was possible for 
the time he continued under that 
master. But when he afterwards 
observed the great excellence of Pas- 
signano, and discerned in the works 
of that eminent artist an exquisite 
union of nature and art, he studied 
them incessantly, and so entirely de- 
voted himself to Passignano, that he 
attended him to Venice. In that 
city he acquired additional improve- 
ment by the opportunity he had of 
attending to the grand compositions 
of Paolo Veronese ; and, at his return 
to Florence, he received the highest 
marks of approbation and applause, 
for the beauty of his colouring, an4 
the elegance of his taste in his com- 
position and design. He excelled in 
landscape and portrait, as well as in 
history ; he had a ready and fine, in - 
vention ; his pencil was v ery fre e and 
inastejjy; his imitation of nature, 
Heaiitiful and just ; and his thoughts 
grand and elevated. — Vas., Pilk. 

SOUTMAN (Peter), a Dutch 
painter and engraver, bom at Haer- 
lem about the year 1590. He was 
a disciple of Rubens, and is said te 
have painted historical subjects and 
portraits with c'»nsiderable success, 
particularly at the courts of Berlin 
and Warsaw. He executed several 
prints from his o.wn designs, as well 
as from Rubens and other masters. 
^Strutt. 

SOSTRATES, a celebrated ^rchi- 
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tect of Cnidos, who constructed the 
tower of Pharos in the hay of Alex- 
andria, on which he placed this in- 
scription, " Sosfratus, of Cnidos, son 
of Lexiphanus, to the gods who pro- 
tect navigation." He flourished 273 
B,C.—Stra., Pliny. 

SPADA (Lionello), an Italian 
historical painter, horn at Bol(^a in 
1576, and died in 1622, aged 46. 
He was first employed in the school 
of the Caracci as a colour-grinder, 
and afterwards hecame one of their 
most conspiciious scholars. Their 
discourse and practice inspired him 
with the will to attempt the art him- 
self^ and his success was equal to his 
efforts. The Caracci were at first 
his only model ; he made some fiir- 
ther progress under Baglioni, and 
acquired quadrature hy his familiarity 
with Dentone. Stung hy a sarcasm 
of Guido, he in revenge aimed at op- 
posing that artist's delicate manner 
hy one of greater energy, and for that 
purpose put himself under Caravag- 
gio at Rome and Malta, and returned 
to Bologna master of a new style, 
which held a middle hetween the 
lowness of Caravaggio and the eleva- 
tion of the Caracci : his forms are 
studied though not select ; his colour 
is true ; his chario-scuro of great ef- 
fect, hut often mannered hy a recur- 
rence of reddish hues in the shades. 
The most unequivocal characteristic 
of his style is a daring conceit; an 
oddity that hecomes him, hecause 
drawn from his own character, which 
was as agreeahle for its gaiety as 
dreaded for \\k insolence. He often 
was the competitor of Tiarini, always 
as superior in what depends on spirit 
and vigour of colour, as inferior in 
rest ; thus he proved himself in the 
best of his altar-pieces at Bologna, 
the S. Dominic huming the proscribed 
Books ; thus at S. Michele in Bosco, 
in that miniclc of S. Benedetto, 
known to students by the name uf 



Lionello's Stonecutter, (Jl ScarpeL 
lino di Lionello J a picture as strik- 
ing for its whim as excellence of 
execution, and as such considered hy 
Andrea Sacchi ; thus lastly, at the 
Madonna of Re^o, where in fresco, 
and in oil, both he and Tiarini exert- 
ed their utmost powers. In private 
galleries he is not scarce. We find 
his Holy Families, his evangelical 
stories in half-figures, resembling 
those of Caravaggio and Guercino, 
with heads of deep sentiment though 
not select : his favourite subject in 
that branch appears to have bc^n the 
Decollated Head of S. John, the best 
of which is at Bologna in the Gallery 
Malvezzi. Lionello was painter to 
Ranuccio, duke of Parma, where he 
superintended the ornaments of that 
surprising theatre, which then had 
not its equal. In that city, in Mo- 
dena, and elsewhere, he painted pic- 
tures in a taste totally different from 
his style at Bologna. It is a mixture 
of the Caracci and Parmigianino : in 
this style are those which may he 
considered as his last and best works, 
when he lived in affiuence at court, 
and studied at ease : Susanna and 
the Elders, the Prodigal Son, the 
Martyrdom of a female Saint at S. 
Jerome at the Carmelites of Parma. 
His fortune terminated with the life 
of Ranuccio, whom he did not long 
survive. — Pilk. 

SPAGNOLETTO (Joseph Ri- 
bera), a Spanish historical painter, 
bom at Xativa in 1589, and died in 
1656, aged 67. After studying the 
works of the greatest masters, he 
settled at Naples, where he was em- 
ployed by the viceroy and other 
great persons. His subjects were 
mostly tragical scenes, which he 
painted with uncommon force and 
expression. — VuniSerJand's Anec- 
dotes of Spanish Painters. 

SPALTHOF (N.). The time 
and place of the birth of this master 
2 4 2 o 
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are not mentioned by any writer; 
but the biographers agree that he 
was a painter of considerable credit ; 
that he had spent several years in 
his studies at Rome, and travelled 
on foot three several times to that 
city. His most usual objects are 
Italian markets, filled with a variety 
of cattle and human figures ; and also 
stalls and shops, where herbs, roots, 
and different kinds of vegetables, 
are exposed to sale; which objects 
he copied exactly after nature, and 
gave them a great deal of roundness 
and relief, with a strong character of 
truth.— Pi/A. 

SPIERRE (Francis), a French 
engraver, bom at Nancy in 1643. 
He went to Paris when he was 
young, where he became a disciple 
of Francis de Poilly, whose style of 
engraving he for some time followed 
with the greatest success. He did 
not, however, confine himself to the 
style of his instructor, but went to 
Italy, where he formed a pleasing 
and, novel mode of handling the 
graver, which was much admired. 
He died when voung. — Sfnitt. 

SPIERINGS (Henry), a Flemish 
landscape painter, bom about the 
year 1633. He proved a good 
painter of landscapes, having ac- 
quired a great deal of skill in his 
profession by travelling through Italy 
and France; and in the latter he 
had the honour to be employed by 
Louis XIV., for whom he painted 
several landscapes. His manner of 
designing was agreeable; his trees, 
and the forms of them, are well 
chosen; his touch is delicate, and 
his colouring has the look of nature. 
His foregro\mds are enriched with a 
variety of plants, which he copied 
from nature, and his compositions 
have a pleasing and a good effect. 
One of his greatest excellences was 
his ability to imitate the style and 
touch of other famous painters, and 



in particular of Salvator Rosa ; and 
he had the dexterity often to deceive 
those who deemed themselves able 
connoisseurs, several of them having 
peremptorily . pronounced some of 
the performances of Spierings to have 
been the work of Saivator Rosa.— ~ 
Houh., Pilk. 

SPIERS (Albert Van), a Dutch 
historical painter, bom at Amster- 
dam in 1666, and died in 1718, aged 
52. He proved one of the best dis- 
ciples in the school of William Van 
Inghen, under whose direction he 
practised till he was qualified to ap- 
pear with credit in his profession. 
Yet, though he might be considered 
as an able artist, he determined to 
visit Rome, to form himself there 
after the most perfect and beautiful 
models. He examined every pro- 
duction of the great masters that 
seemed worthy of his attention, but 
attached himself particularly to the 
works of Raifaelle, Julio Romano, 
and Domenichino ; and such of their 
compositions as he could not copy in 
colour, for want of time or opportu- 
nity, he took care to design with ex- 
traordinary correctness. By that 
method of conducting his studies he 
established a good and elegant taste ; 
and he then visited Venice to im- 
prove his knowledge of colouring, for 
which purpose he chose the works 
of Paolo Veronese for his guide, and 
attended also carefully to the man- 
ner of Carlo Loti. In the year 1 697 
he returned to his native city, with 
the character of an accomplished 
painter, and executed a great num- 
ber of beautiful ceilings ; also seve- 
ral very magnificent apartments at 
Amsterdam were entirely adorned 
by his pencil. But being influenced 
by the solicitation of his friends, and 
probably urged by the prospect of 
acquiring reputation and riches, he 
followed his profession with toonjuch 
ardour, and laboured abundantlv 
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more than he ought, which impaired 
his health, and shortened his days. 
Those who were most capable of 
judging of the merit of this master 
allowed him to have a fruitful ima- 
gination, great correctness, and a 
constant attention to nature, which 
he never neglected in any of hie 
compositions. He followed the taste 
of the Roman school, and in respect 
of composition and design, endear 
voured to imitate those great men 
who had formed themselves in that 
celebrated school; but it was ob- 
served of him, that he followed them 
no farther than they took nature for 
their guide. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

SPILBERG (John), a Flemish 
liistorical and portrait painter, bom 
in 1619, and died in 1691, aged 72. 
He was a disciple of Govaert Flink, 
at Amsterdam, who at that time 
was in the highest esteem. He con- | 
tinued in the school of that artist 
for seven years, and afforded such , 
proofs of a happy genius, that before i 
he quitted Flink he distinguished 
himself as an excellent painter of 
history and portrait. The merit of 
his performances soon recommended 
him to the favour of the great, and 
he was appointed princifKil painter 
to the Count Palatine, at whose 
court he painted the portrsdts of that 
prince and his family, which gained 
him very great applause. He was 
honoured Avith a medal of gold from 
the hands of his patron, and received 
several others from different' princes 
by whom he was aftei-wards em- 
ployed, as marks of their particular 
esteem . The general opinion of the 
works of this master is, that they are 
well coloured, con-ectly designed, 
and finished with a bold free pencil ; 
and there are at Dusseldorp several 
noble altar-pieces of his hand which 
are evidences of the justness of that 
character. In the castle of that city 
^rc still to be «HX)n the whole Labours 



of HerculeSj with figures as large as 
life, which is much commended; 
and Houbraken also mentions as one 
of the capital works of Spilberg, an 
all^orical picture, representing the 
alliance between Music and Poetry, 
in which the female figures have 
abundance of elegance, and are 
grouped with judgment They are 
as large as life, and the whole is well 
designed, and in a good taste.— 
Houb., Pilk. 

SPILBERG (Adriana), a Dutch 
portrait paintress, bom at Amster> 
dam about 1646. She learned the 
principles of painting from her fa- 
ther ; but her greatest merit consist- 
ed in painting portraits with crayons, 
though she sometimes painted in 
oil ; and her works were very much 
esteemed for the neatness and deli- 
cacy of the handling, and their lively 
and natural tint of colour. Her 
eminent abilities occasioned her being 
invited to the court of the electress, 
at Dusseldorp, where she received 
all possible marks of approbation, 
respect, and honour ; and she after- 
wards became the wife of the cele- 
brated painter Eglon Vander Neer. 
^Houb., Pilk. 

SPILSBURY (Inigo), an Eng- 
lish engraver and printseller, who 
resided in London about the year 
1760. He engraved several plates 
in mezzotinto, and in the dotted 
style ; and particularly in the latter 
manner, a collection of gems, which 

were published in numbers Stmtt. 

. SPRANGER (Bartholomew,) a 
Flemish historical painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 1546, and died in 1623, 
aged 77. He was succesively in- 
structed by John Madyn, Mostaert, 
Van Dalen, and a variety of other 
masters, in his own country, at 
Paris, at Milan, and at Parma ; and 
in the latter city he worked for 
three ycai-s with Bernardo Soiaro, 
who had been a disciple of the in- 
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comparable Cor^^o. He went 
afterwards to Rome, and found a 
protecter and patron in the Car- 
dinal Famese ; who not only em- 
ployed him in his palace of Capnu 
rola, but recommended him to the 
pope, Pius v., who engaged him in 
his service at the Belvedere. There 
he spent two years and ten months in 
painting a Last Judgment on a plate 
of copper six feet high (according to 
Sandrart), which contained five hun- 
dred heads ; and was so highly var 
lued, that, after the death of Pius, it 
was placed over his monument as a 
principal ornament. From Rome 
he entered into the service of the 
Emperors Maximilian and Rodol- 
phus II., by whom he was exceed- 
ingly caressed and honoured ; and in 
1588, Rodolph ennobled him and his 
descendants, and, in the presence of* 
the whole court, placed a chain of 
gold, consisting of three rows, round 
the neck of the artist, and ordered 
him to wear it as long as he lived. 
He painted in large as well as in 
small ; and at Vienna finished seve- 
ral grand altai^pieces, with figures 
nearly as large as life, and also a 
number of easel-pictures for the Im- 
perial palaces. He received but little 
improvement at Rome, by neglecting 
to design after the antiques, by trust- 
ing too much to his memory, and 
by the want of sufficient judgment to 
guide and direct his genius. He had 
indeed an extraordinary lightness of 
hand, and great sweetness of pencil, 
which always procured him admir- 
ers ; but he never could be induced 
to study after nature, and only work- 
ed by the assistance of imagination. 
His designs therefore showed no- 
thing of the Roman taste ; the con- 
tours of his figures appear constrained 
and unnatural ; and his outline, in- 
stead of partaking of the Roman 
school, is hard, stiff, and ungraceful. 
In most of his attitudes there is an 



air of aflfectation, which must be dis- 
gustful to a judicious eye ; and the 
extremities of his figures are usually 
so contorted and extravagant, that 
he is with great justice accounted 
a mannerist. However, he had in 
other respects considerable merit; 
his works shew a free pencil, and 
abundance of spirit ; and in those of 
his latter time are to be seen a more 
natural tone of colour, and fewer ex- 
travagances. As he worked mostly 
for the emperors, for princes, and 
the prime nobility of Germany, 
his works are not frequently to be 
purchased; for his circumstances 
wei-e so affluent, that he painted only 
for those who solicited him for hit 
work, and he finished all his pictures 
entirely with his own hand, haying 
never employed any assistant — De 
Piles, Pilk. 

SQUARCIONE (Francesco), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Florence in 1394, and died in 1474, 
aged 80. He became a painter of 
eminence, by forming his taste on the 
study of the most b^utiful antiques. 
But notwithstanding his being per- 
petually employed, and highly 
esteemed, at Florence, and other 
cities of Italy, yet, out of a desire to 
cultivate the art of painting in the 
most efiectual manner, he quited all 
the advantages of his profession, and 
travelled through Greece, to make 
designs after the finest models, in 
statuary, sculpture, or architecture. 
Those drawings and designs he 
brought back to Italy, and opened a 
school forpainting,wldch immediately 
rose into the highest reputation ; and 
it was remarked that at one time he 
had a hundred and thirty-seven dis- 
ciples under his direction; from 
which circumstance, added to his labo. 
rious zeal in promoting the knowledge 
and love of the art, he was called 
the Father of the Painters. He pos, 
scssed a great number of bas-reliefs, 
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paiBtingSi and designs, which served 
as instructors to his disciples; and 
he was so generally respected, that 
he was honoured with the visits of 
emperors, popes, cardinals, und the 
nobility of the first rank.— Dc PileSj 
Pilk. 

STABEN (Henry), a Flemish 
painter, bom in 1578, and died in 
1658, aged 80. He learned the 
principles of the art in his own 
country, afterwards he travelled J» 
Venice, and placed himself as a dis- 
ciple with Tintoretto ; but the death 
of that great painter, which happened 
when Staben was not above sixteen 
years of age, deprived him of many 
advantages which he might have 
gained under so famous a master. 
He painted in a small size with asto. 
nishing neatness, and in his compo- 
sitions showed a commendable inven- 
tion ; and, making a proper allowance 
for his Flemish gusto, his manner of 
designing was agreeable, and the dis- 
position of his figures judicious. At 
Paris there is a picture by this mas- 
ter, which is preserved with extraor. 
dinary care, and is exceedingly ad- 
mired. The subject is the Gallery 
of a Virtuoso, in which are placed 
cabinets, and other curious pieces of 
ornamental furniture. Above those, ! 
several pictures, of different subjects, i 
are ranged in regular order ; and 
every object is exquisitely finished, j 
and placed in such exact perspective, 1 
that they afford the eye a most agree- 
able deception. Every part of those 
small pictures, which are supposed to i 
be the decoration of that gallery, ap- 
pear so distinct, with tints so aptly 
proportionate to their situations and , 
distances, and the whole is executed ' 
with so delicate a touch, and so much 
judgment, that the performance is 
accounted truly admirable. — De ' 
Piles, Pilk. 

STAEVART8, or STEVERS,! 
(Palamedes), bom in London in' 



1607, and died 1638, aged 31. 
This artist is claimed by the Flemish 
writers as belonging to their school. 
His father, who was a Fleming, and 
esteemed an excellent workman in 
agate, jasper, and other precious ma- 
terials, beii^ invited to England by 
king James I., resided at London for 
some years, in which time his son 
Palamedes was bom, but was carried 
to Delft while he was yet a child, 
when his father returned to his na- 
tive country. He did not study the 
art of painting under any particular 
master ; but, by the force of a strong 
natural genius, and heedfully atten- 
ding to the works of Esaias Vander 
Velde, he accquired a style of paint, 
ing and a tone of colour much re- 
sembling his model; but in the 
execution and finishing of his pic- 
tures, he was by good judges ac 
counted fi^r superior ; and by the best 
connoisseurs of his time his works 
were held in the greatest esteem. 
He excelled in representing encamp- 
ments with the sutlers* booths, and 
also in describing battles of horse 
and foot ; the scenes and situations 
which he chose were agreeably con- 
trived, and he had a very happy 
manner of expressing the ardour of 
those who were engaged, the exulta- 
tion of the victors, and the dejection 
of the vanquished, the dastards, and 
the dying. Yet his figures were de- 
signed entirely in the Flemish taste, 
and their habits and dress were taken 
from those of his own time. His 
compositions are always full of spirit, 
and well disposed; in every object 
nature is well imitated and truly 
represented; the perspective dis- 
tances are justly observed, and his 
figures truly proportioned, according 
as they are near or remote. His 
skies are clear, his pencil is free, yet 
particularly neat; and his pictures 
are distinguished by a remarkable 
thinness and transparence of his 
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colouring. He arrived early at excel- 
lence in his profession ; and as he 
was cut off just in the bloom of life, 
his pictures are few and exceedingly 
scarce ; and on that account, as well 
as on account of their confessed 
merit, they are much coveted, and 
bring large prices. — Vertue^ Pilk. 

STAEVARTS, or STEVERS, 
(Anthony Palamedes), a Flemish 
painter of portraits, conversations, &c. 
bom at Delft in 1604, and died in 
1680, aged 76. He was the elder 
brother of Palamedes, and became a 
painter of some note ; but he was 
very far inferior to his brother in 
every part of painting, being neither 
possessed of so delicate a pencil, 
such transparence of colouring, such 
invention, disposition, or expression. 
He took pains to imitate nature, 
but without elegance of choice ; and 
the figures which he introduced were 
formal copies of what had occurred 
to his observation, without any thing 
graceful n the airs of their heads ot 
in their attitudes ; and his draperies 
■were only plain, dry, representations 
of the modes of his time. Though 
he frequently painted portraits, yet 
his general subjects were conversa- 
tions of persons of both sexes as if 
they were engaged at cards, or at en- 
tertainments of vocal and instru- 
mental music, or at feasts or dances. 
Of those kinds he painted a prodigi- 
ous number, which are in but small 
esteem ; though some of them are 
much better finished than others. 
But it has been thought that the re- 
putation of his brother's works con- 
duced not a little to the recommend- 
ation of his own, as they were often 
bought by injudicious purchasers for 
those of Palamedes which are deser- 
vedly valued Vertue^ Pilk. 

STALBENT (Adrian), a Flem- 
ish landscape painter, bom in 1580, 
and died in 1660, aged 80. This 
artist is placed in the first rank 



among the Flemish painters ; hit 
style was landscape with small 
figures, which he executed neatly, 
with a free and spirited touch, in 
imitation of the Velvet Bru^hel, 
whose manner he carefully stildied, 
and made the works of that delicate 
master entirely his model. His 
scenes were pleanngly chosen, and 
frequently solemn; his figures are 
properly introduced, and his trees 
are well formed, with great appear- 
ance of nature and truth, except 
that sometimes they might seem a 
little too green. His reputation was 
so effectually established at Antwerp, 
that many of his pictures were sent 
to different parts of Europe ; and his 
merit procured him an invitation to 
the court of Great Britan, where his 
paintings received the approbation of 
the best judges of that time; and 
even to this day they are mentioned 
with honour. When he quitted 
England, he returned to his native 
city, where he continued to follow 
his profession in the eightieth year 
of his age. But those pictures which 
he painted towards his decline are 
not comparable to those which were 
finished in the vigorous time of his 
life, though they have still a suflBcient 
degree of merit to maintain the cre- 
dit of the artist. Amoi^ a variety of 
subjects and views after nature, 
which he painted in England, the 
View of Greenwich was accounted a 
capital performance, and was exceed- 
ingly admired. — Houb.^ Pilk, 

STAMPART (Francis), a Flem- 
ish portrait painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1675, and died in 1750, aged 75. 
He derived his knowledge of painting 
from Tyssens, and was induced to 
practise portrait- painting by having 
had some degree of success In that 
branch ; but a much more prevalent 
inducement was the prospect of gain. 
At first he made Vandyck and De 
Vos his models ; but what he after. 
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wards painted was after nature. 
While he was yet a young man he was 
invited to Vienna by the emperor, 
who honoured him with the title of 
his cabinet painter ; and his obtain- 
ing an employment of such distinc- 
tion, at a court where usually there 
were many considerable iutists, should 
seem a sufficient proof of his merit. 
He contrived a method of painting, 
in an easy and expeditious manner, 
the portraits of the nobility, who 
bave neither leisure nor patience to 
sit to a painter for a sufficient length 
of time. He therefore only marked 
the features with white, black, and 
red crayons, which was soon exe- 
cuted, and then, at his own leisure, 
worked on the portrait with colour. 
And only at the last finishing touched 
up the features after nature. Those 
connoisseurs who have seen the 
works of Stampart, are profuse in his 
commendation; and an artist of 
credit and skill testifies, that it yv^ 
the custom of that painter to lay 
upon his canvas a quantity of flesh- 
colour, in proper places, before he 
«ver began to work, which contribu- 
ted at once to lessen his labour, and 
to produce a much better effect. — 
PUk. 

STAREN (Dirk Van), a Dutch 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1540. He is ranked among 
the little masters, on account of the 
smallness of his plates, which are 
very neatly executed. His drawing 
of the figure is generally very cor- 
rect, and the extremities are well 
marked. His prints are very nume- 
rous, and are dated from 1520 to 

1550 Struit. 

STARNINA (Gherardo), an Ita- 
lian historical painter, born at Flo- 
rence in 1354, and died in 1403, 
aged 49. He was a disciple of An- 
tenia Veneziano, with whom he 
studied design and colouring. He 
was indebted to nature for an excel- 



lent genius, and he took pains to cul- 
tivate that genius by incessant appli- 
cation. When he quitted the school 
of Veneziano, the first works in which 
he was employed were so highly 
admired for the elegance of his man- 
ner, that his reputation was very soon 
and very firmly established ; and his 
great abilities being made known to 
the king of Spain, that monarch in- 
vited him to his court, engaged him 
in several grand designs, and loaded 
him with presents ; so that Stamina, 
some years after, returned to his own 
country enriched and honoured, 
.jimong a great number of his com- 
positions which are at Florence, one 
is particulaly mentioned as an accom- 
plished performance. The subject 
is St. Jerom addressing himself to 
his companions when he is near 
dying ; and the artist has represented 
some of them writing down his last 
precepts, some attentively listening 
to his discourse, and some expressing 
the effect produced in their hearts 
by the doctrines he uttered. In that 
composition the figures were well 
designed and contrasted; they had 
animated looks, and proper attitudes ; 
and the whole together was esteemed 
superior to any of the works of his 
predecessors. — PUk. 

STEEN (Francis Vander), a Fle- 
mish engraver, bom at Antwerp 
about the year 1604. He distin- 
guished himself by the plates he 
engraved for the collection of prints 
known by the name of Tenier's Gal- 
lery. He was much employed by 
the archduke Leopold, who assigned 
him a pension. — Strutt, 

STEEN (John), a Dutch painter, 
bom at Leyden in 1636, and died in 
1689, aged 53. He was successively 
the disciple of KnufFer, Brewer 
and Van Goyen : but he made him- 
self so acceptable to the latter by 
his wit, his droll disposition, and, 
above all, by the liveliness of his 
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genius, thfit Van Ooyen thought he artist. Houhraken also mentions 
disposed of his daughter prudently another composition, equally excel- 
when he gave her in marriage to John lent, representing the Funeral of a 
Steen. However, although he had Quaker; in which each face is dis- 
many opportunities of enriching him- tinguished by so strong, so droll, and 
self^ by other occupations as well as so humourous a cast of features, that 
by his profession, he frequently was it excites mirth in every beholder ; 
reduced, by an idle course of life, and would convince us that he had 
even to the lowest ebb, and compelled nature for the model of every object, 
to work for the subsistence of himself the whole seeming so accurately de- 
and his family. In the subjects he signed, and with such an air of nature 
painted, his genius appeared admir- < and probability. In designing his 
able ; and, notwithstanding all the figures he showed peculiar judgment 
skill he had acquired from the differ- and skill ; for, at the first sight, one 
ent masters, his genius was his prin- I may perceive a proper distinction of 
cipal director ; for he seemed rather the ranks and conditions of the per- 
to derive his powers in painting from ' sons introduced in his subject, the 
inspiration than instruction. Few difference between a gentleman and 
painters have animated their figures a boor, or of those in high or low 
more than John Steen, or equalled ; stations, by their forms, their atti- 
him in the strength of expression. ' tudes, their air or expression ; so that 
His drawing might sometimes be in this respect he appears worthy of 
censurable ; but his design was ge- | being studied by other painters. His 
nerally correct, his figures well dis- j works did not bear an extraordinary 
posed, and his characters strongly I price during his life, as he painted 
marked. His touch is light, easy, ! only when he was necessitous, and 
and free, and his colouring appears i sold his pictures to answer his im- 
always lively and natural. A capital , mediate demands. But after his 
picture of John Steen^s painting is a ! death they rose amazingly in their 



Mountebank attended by a number 
of spectators, in which the counte- 
nances are wonderfully striking, as 
being full of humour, and uncommon 
variety. Houhraken mentions a re- 
markable picture painted by this 
master, representing a Wedding. It 
consisted of the parents, the bride, 
the bridegroom, and a lawyer or no- 
tary. Every person in the composi^ 
tion was exceedingly natural, with 
surprising expression in the old as 
well as the young. The notary is 
described as if he was thoroughly en- 
gaged in attending to the words which 
he was to write do^wi; the bride- 
groom appears in a violent agitation, 
as if dissatisfied with the match ; and 
the bride seems to he in tears ; every 
character evidencing the ready 
and humorous invention of the 



value, and are rarely to be purchased, 
few paintings bearing a higher price, 
as well on account of their excellence 
as of their scarcity. — Hovb,^ Pilk. 

STEFANESCHI (Giovanni Bat- 
tista), an Italian historical painter, 
bom at Florence in 158*2, and died 
in 1659, aged 77. In his youth he 
gave early tokens of a good and apt 
genius ; and was afterwards en- 
couraged by his friend Andrea Corn- 
modi to apply himself to the study 
of the art of painting. Andrea took 
him under his own care, pointed 
out to him the best rules for his 
improvement, and made him so 
thoroughly acquainted with the true 
principles of his art, that in a short 
time he rendered himself very con- 
siderable, by" the correctness of his 
design, and a beautiful lively tone of 
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colouring. He also acquired an ad- 
ditional degree of knowledge from 
the instructions of Ligozzi and Pietro 
da Cortona, and became an excellent 
painter in oil and in miniature. 
Ferdinand II., duke of Tuscany, 
held him in great* esteem ; and for 
that prince he painted several his- 
torical sacred subjects in miniature, 
four of which were of a larger size 
than usual and of exquisite beauty, 
being painted after four capital origi- 
nals of RafiaeUe, Correggio, Titian, 
and Andrea del Sarto. The figures 
of Stefaneschi were exceedingly 
graceful and lovely; his style was 
grand, his touch delicate ; and the 
chiaro-scuro was happily and judi- 
ciously managed. — PWl 

STELLA (Jacques), a French 
painter of pastoral subjects, &c., bom 
at Lyons in 1596, and died in 1647, 
aged 51. Stella^s father being a 
painter, instructed him carefully in 
his art, as soon as he found him ca. 
pable of learning to draw. Jacques 
had arrived only at his ninth year, 
when he had the misfortune to 
be deprived of his father; but even 
at that early age he could design 
well, and afforded an expectation of 
his future merit. In his twentieth 
year he travelled to Italy, with an 
intention to complete his studies at 
Rome; but passing through Flo- 
rence, he was engaged by Cosmo de 
Medicis, the grand duke, and con- 
tinued in his service for seven years. 
He tlien proceeded to Rome, where 
he studied . the antiques, the works 
of Raffaelle, and the compositions of 
other great masters, with such suc- 
cess, that he obtained an excellent 
taste of design, and performed works, 
in laige as well as in small, which 
effectually established his reputation. 
As he had received repeated invita- 
tions to the court of Spain, he de- 
termined at last to visit that king- 
dom, but travelling through France 



in his progress, he could not resist 
the solicitations of cardinal Richelieu, 
who recommended him to the king, 
and procured him a pension of a 
thousand livres, together ^rith the 
employment of state-painter, and an 
apartment in the Louvre; and be- 
side all those advantages, the order 
of St Michael was conferred upon 
him, as a particular mark of the 
king's favour. This master had an 
extensive genius ; and though history 
engaged his attention principally, 
yet he painted all kinds of subjects 
with equal readiness and ease. His 
invention is noble, his attitudes are 
natural, and his outline is correct ; 
but his expression is not striking, 
nor are his local colours sufficiently 
determined; his carnations are ra- 
ther too red, and generally the same 
kind of tint predominates through 
them all; though his pictures, taking 
the whole together, are very agree- 
able. The subjects which he painted 
best are of the pastoral kind ; how- 
ever, he showed great excellence in 
painting boys, perspective, and archi- 
tecture ; yet by the ablest judges he 
is accounted a mannerist.— PtVAr. 

STELLA (Francis), a French 
historical painter, bom at Lyons in 
1601, and died in 1661, aged 60. 
He was the brother and disciple of 
Jacques Stella, and travelled with 
his brother to Italy, lived with him 
during his residence at Florence, and 
afterwards went along with him to 
Rome ; but as he did not possess 
such a genius as Jacques, he never 
could equal him in any branch of his 
profession. Orlandi, in the Abcce- 
dario Pittorico, is guilty of a great 
error, in ascribing to this master the 
character, the age, and the merit of 
Jacques Stella, refemng to De Piles 
for his authority, whereas there ap- 
pears nothing in De Piles any way 
referable to Francis Stella — fHk. 

STELLA (Claudine Bousbnnet). 
■ —Si. o 
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This ingenious lady was the niece of 
Jaques Stella, born at Lyons about ' 
the year 1636. She learned the i 
principles of design from her uncle, 
but applied herself to engraving, in 
which she greatly distinguished her- 
self. Her plates are chiefly after 
the pictures of Jaques Stella and 
Nicholas Poussin; and perhaps no 
artist has been so successful in their 
engravings after the latter painter, 
in which she has greatly surpassed 
John Pesne. Her design is correct, 
and the characters of the heads are 
admirably expressed. — .Strutt, 

STENWYCK,orSTEENWYCK, 
called the Old (Henry), a Flemish 
painter of architecture, &c. bom, at 
Steeijiwick in 1550, and died in 1603, 
aged 53. He was the disciple of 
John de Vries, who excelled in paint- 
ing architecture and perspective. In 
imitation of the style of this master, 
Stenwyck chose those kind of sub- 
jects ; but surpassed him and all his 
contemporaries, in the truth neat- 
ness, transparence, and delicacy of 
his pictures. His subjects were the 
insides of superb churches and con- 
vents of Gothic architecture, and 
generally views of them by night, 
when they were illuminated by flam, 
beaux, tapers, or a number of candles 
fixed in magnificent lustres, or 
8cod|ps. He was a thorough master 
of the true principles of the chiaro- 
scuro, and distributed his light and 
shadows with such judgment as to 
produce the most astonishing eflbcts. 

The reflections of his lights are 
charming; and every column, cor- 
nice, or other member of his Gothic 
architecture, is painted with the ut- 
most truth and precision. His pen- 
cil is wonderfully delicate, his touch 
light and sharp ; and as he was sot 
ei^jrt at designing figures, those that 
appear in any of his compositions 
were inserted by Brueghel, Van Tul- 
den, and other eminent artists. 



The genuine pictures of this master 
are extremely scarce, and ver y hig hly 
prized in every part of Euftipe. — 

STENWYCK, or STEEN- 
WYCK, called the Young (Henry), 
a Flemish painter, bom about 1589. . 
He was the son of thefitmous Henry 
Stenwyck, by whom he was taught 
the art of painting; and, by study- 
ing the works of his fether from hia 
infancy, and also receiving excellent 
directions from him, he adopted the 
same manner and style; and, by 
some very competent judges, was 
thought to have often equalled, if 
not surpassed, his fiither. Vandyck, 
who admired his works, introduced 
him to the court of king Charles I. 
where he met with such a degree of 
encouragement as was due to hia 
extraordinary talents, and found em- 
ployment in England for several 
years. His usual subjects were the 
inside of churches and grand edi- 
fices ; but at last he quitted the 
dark manner, which he had origi- 
nally acquired by imitating the man- 
ner of his father. He sometimes 
painted the back-grounds of Van- 
dykes portraits, as often as they re- 
quired ornamental architecture ; and 
it is tlie portrait of the younger 
Stenwyck which was painted by 
Vandyck, and perpetuated by his 
hand among the distinguished artists 
of his. time. He died at London; 
and his widow, who practised per- 
spective painting during the life of 
her husband, retired after his death 
to Amsterdam, where she followed 
that profession, and painted in the 
style of her husband and his father 
with great credit ; and as her works 
were generally esteemed, she was 
enabled to live in affluence and 
honour. — Pilk. 

STIMMER (John C.) a Swiss 
engraver, bom at SchafFhausen about 
the year 1552. He distinguished 
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himself as an eminent engraver on 
wood, and executed in a neat style 
several cuts from the designs of 
Tobias, inrhich possess considerable 

merit StrutL 

STOCC ADE (Nicholas de Helt), 
. a Flemish historical painter, bom at 
Nimeguen about 1614. He was a 
disciple of David Ryccaert, the Old ; 
hut as soon as he imagined himself 
capable of subsisting by his own in- 
dustry, and by the knowledge he 
had already acquired, he travelled 
first to Rome to improve himself in 
design, and went afterwards toVe- 
tuce, to study that excellence of co- 
louring for which the artists of the 
Venetian school are so particularly 
eminent In his return to his own 
country he visited France, where 
his works received great approbar 
tion, and he was appointed painter 
to the French king. Most of the 
paintings of this master are preserved 
in Venice and Rome, as he resided 
for a long time in those cities ; and 
few of them are to be met with in 
our kingdoms; though they are very 
much prized. The historical pic- 
tures which he painted are of a large 
Bize, and his figures are designed in 
a good taste. He had a broad and 
free manner of pencilling, with a re- 
markable sweetness of colour, and 
showed an ingenious singularity in 
expressing the actions and passions 
of his historical characters, in a 
manner very diflFerent from other 
ilesigners. For instance, while, in 
the story of Andromeda, many other 
painters represented her as almost 
dying with fear and terror, on her 
apprehension of her danger from the 
monster, this artist described her in 
modest confusion, as blushing more 
firom the consciousness of being ex- 
posed naked, than terrified at all the 
horrors with which she was threat- 
ened. That picture, and those of 
Clelia, and Joseph distributing the 



com in Egypt, are exceedingly ad- 
mired, and were highly celebrated 
by the best poets of the Low Coun- 
tries Houb*, Pilk. 

STONE (Nicholas), an English 
sculptor, bora in 1586,and died 1647, 
aged 61. He served his time with 
one Isaac Jones, for whom he 
worked a considerable time. He after- 
wards went to Holland, and Worked 
for Peter de Heyser, whose daughter 
he married, and returning to England 
was employed in executing mo- 
numents for persons of the first 
distinction. In 1616 he was sent 
to Edinburgh to work in the king*s 
chapel there. In 1619 he was en- 
gt^ed on the building of the banquet- 
ing-house, and in the be^nning of 
the reign of Charles I. he received 
his patent as master mason. The 
history of his works is fully recorded 
by himself. Vertue met with his 
pocket book, in which he kept an 
account of the statues and tombs he 
executed. The following are a few 
of the many excellent works of this 
ingenious artist. A tomb for the 
earl of Ormond, set up at Kilkenny^ 
in Ireland; a superb tomb for lord 
Northampton, in Dover-castle ; ano- 
ther for the earl of Bedford, for 
which Stone received 1020/.; a mo- 
nument for Spenser the poet, in 
Westminster-abbey; four statu^i for 
the old Royal Exchange in Loiidon, 
Edward IV. Richard III. Henry VII. 
and Queen EHizabeth. He built the 
front of St Mary's at Oxford, and 
executed many works at Windsor 
for Charles I. He had three sons, 
Henry, Nicholas, and John, who 
were excellent artists. 

STONE (John), an English 
painter, who died about 1 653. He 
was an extraordinary copier in the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. He was a 
disciple of Cross ; and having the ad- 
vantage of being a good draftsman, he 
performed several admirable copies 
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from the best collections in England. 
His works were held in great repute, 
and found a place in the best collec- 
tions. • 

STOOP (Peter), a Dutch painter 
of battles, &c., who died in England 
about 1686. He came to England 
in the train of the queen dowager, 
Catherine of Portugal ; and painted 
battles, huntings, processions, &c., 
which were engiaved by his brothers 
Roderigo and Theodore ; but after 
the arrival of John Wyck in Eng- 
land, who painted in the same way, 
his pictures were not so much valued, 
by reason of Wyck*s superior excel- 
lence. Vertue describes a picture of 
this master^ seven feet wide and 
two high, containing the king^s caval- 
cade through the gates, of the city, 
the day before his coronation. 

STORK (Abraham), a Dutch 
painter of sea-ports, &c. died at 
Amsterdam about 1708. It is not 
mentioned of whom this master 
learned the art of painting ; but he 
studied assiduously after nature, 
and sketched every vessel and every 
view which he intended to intro- 
duce in any of his compositions, by 
which means his seas, rocks, havens, 
and ships have a strong character of 
truth to recommend them. His 
usual subjects are, the representa- 
tion of vessels at sea, in calms or 
storms, or riding at anchor in havens ; 
also views of sea-ports, with a gi'eat 
variety of boats, barges, and ships, 
with a great number of figui'es, 
occupied in different employments, 
lading or unlading the vessels. His 
colouring is pleasing, his touch full 
of spirit, and his pencil clean, neat, 
and delicate. His figures, though 
small, are designed with a correct 
exactness ; and his compositions are 
generally filled with such a nufiiber 
of them as at once surprises and 
entertains the observer. A most 
capital picture of this master is the 



Reception of the Duke of Marl, 
borough in tlie River of Amstel ; in 
which he has represented an incon- 
ceivable number of vessels, baiges, 
and yachts, superbly decorated, and 
crowded with figures in a variety of 
halHts, adapted to their different dig. 
nities, ranks, and conditions. And 
although the composition is im- 
mense, yet it is disposed without 
any confusion, and every part of it 
is very neatly handled and delicately 
finished. He had a brother who was 
a landscape-painter, and for the most 
pait painted views of the Rhine; 
but he did not arrive at the excel- 
lence of Abraham. — Houb., PUk, 

STOTHARD (Thomas, R. A. ), 
a distinguished English historical 
painter, bom in 1755, and died in 
1834, aged 79. This delightful 
artist, and most worthy and amiable 
man, was of poor pai'entage, and on. 
ginally bred a weaver; but his genius 
overleapt all bounds, and the multi- 
tude and beauty of his productions 
have created for him a name which 
will be eminently distinguished so 
long as there is a memory of British 
art. Fancy, variety, invention, taste, 
grace, feeling, were all striking quali- 
ties of his fascinating pencil; the 
grotesque and the lovely have been 
equally illustrated by his talents — 
the manners and characteristics of 
all countries, and the inexhaustible 
charms of universal nature, have been 
alike adorned by his masterly hand. 
Viewing his works altogether, though 
we may have two or three examples 
of individuals entitled to similar fame 
in our arts, Stothard must be allow- 
ed to stand alone in many respects^ 
while he takes his stand among the 
foremost of the rare few who have 
reached the highest sweep and range 
of this arduous profession. 

A portion of his genius has de- 
scended in his family, and his spirit 
still survives in them, though his 
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eldest son (celebrated for his *^ Nor- 
man antiquities,** and other beautiful 
works,) was unfortunately cut off in 
the dawning of his powers. 

The early designs of Stothard made 
an epoch in art, and led to that ez^ 
tensive and numerous class of em- 
bellished publications which have 
distinguished the many Uterary pro- 
ductions of the English press, com- 
mencing with the Novelist Magazine, 
published by Harrison of Paternoster 
Row, and ending with the Italy and 
Poems of Samuel Rogers, than whom 
no one appears more justly to have 
appreciated the talents of our lar 
mented painter. Stothard had the 
rare gratification of seeing his works 
sought after, and the prints from 
them collected with eagerness, by a 
number of admirers during his life ; 
nor should it be omitted that, in 
extending his fame through the me- 
dium of engraving, no one contri- 
buted more than Mr. James Heath, 
whose burin was to Stothard what 
that of Bartolozzi was to the works 
of Cipriani. There is a bust in mar- 
ble, by Baily, the most perfect in 
likeness and character of any thing 
that has yet been done ; and truly 
honourable it would be to the Royal 
Academy, or any other body of art- 
ists, to procure it, and set it up in 
hall or gallery, as a just tribute to 
the genius of an artist who has con- 
tributed so much to distinguish and 
adorn the British school of design. 

Mr. Stothard considered the pro- 
fession of an artist, and most espe- 
cially the distinction of R, A. (as it 
ought to be,) the passport to gen. 
tility ; nor was he ever known, by 
language or eccentricity, to lower the 
grade of art, however indifferent he 
might be to personal appearance. In 
his conversation he was no less 
original than in his designs ; and his 
observations on men and manners 
were shrewd and intelligent, though 



his extreme deafness restricted the 
exercise of his powers in this way. 
He regretted that he had not been 
more employed on works of greater 
dimenuons, such as his staircase at 
Burleigh, and the ceOing of, we be- 
lieve, the New Court House at 
Edinburgh ; but it is a question if 
snch works would have extended his 
name, or created so ample a sphere 
of pleasure as the numerous publi- 
cations from his pencil. 

His style was certainly mannered ; 
but in character and expression, 
truth and nature ever prevailed. 
His humour never degenerated into 
caricature, nor his grace into affec- 
tation. His models were in his 
mind*s eye, but the painter*8 eye was 
ever abroad; and memory, faithful 
to its trust, transferred the resem- 
blance of whatever came under his 
view for the purposes of art.— 
Literary Gazette, May 3, 1834. 

The last time the writer of this 
hasty personal sketch met the vene- 
rable painter, it was the pleasure of 
Stothard to relate not a little of his 
early fortunes.—" My father (he 
said) was a native of Stretton, near 
Doncaster: he came to London 
while a lad, and when he married 
took a sort of hotel in Long Acre, 
which was much frequented by coach- 
makers. I was bom there in the 
month of August, 1755; I was an 
only child, and a sickly one: my 
father, anxious about my health, sent 
me, when only five years old, to his 
brother in York; but as he lived in 
a close part of the city, I was re- 
moved to Acomb, a small village 
two miles north of York, and put 
under the care of an old douce 
Scotch lady — a sound Presbyterian, 
who loved to keep her house in 
order, and all that was in it. As 
this was the Kensington Gravel Pits 
of York, I soon began to grow 
strong ; and I remember that I also 
3a2 
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grew solicitous to be doing some- 
thing — I soon found employment, 
which has now afforded me full 
seventy years pleasure. I became 
a painter. It came rather curiously 
about. 

" My Scotch friend had two sons 
in the Temple, London, who. had 
sent her some of Houbraken^s heads ; 
with an engraving of Blind Beli- 
sarius, and other prints from the 
graver of Strange; — as they were 
framed, she had them hung up in a 
sort of drawing-room, and rarely 
allowed any one to look at her 
treasures, as she called them. One 
day I ventured to follow her into 
this sanctuary ; she was pleased with 
the earnestness with which I viewed 
the heads and groups, patted me on 
the head, and said I should often 
see them, since I seemed to like 
them so much. I became an almost 
daily visiter to the room ; and I 
began to wonder how such things 
were done : I was told they were 
done with pencils. Though the 
old lady told me this, she little 
expected the result, — in short, she 
missed me from her side one day, 
and found me standing on a chair 
trying to imitate with a pencil one of 
the heads before me. She smiled, 
clapped my heud, and bade me go 
on, adding, ^ Thomas, ye are really 
a queer boy !* I did little else now 
but draw ; and I soon began to make 
tolerable copies. 

^^ I lived at Acomb till I was 
eight years old, when I left my old 
Scottish dame with tears in my eyes, 
and went to the school at Stretton, 
the birth-place of my father. I con- 
tin ued drawing, and even attempted 
to make sketches from life. Some 
one told me that engravings were 
made from paintings in oil colours : 
I longed to see a painting, and shall 
never forget the delight with which, 
for the first tiuie, 1 looked ujKm 



one. I resolved to paint in colours, 
and wrote to my father to send me 
some : I was, however, too im- 
patient to wait their coming : but 
going to a cart and plough-wright, I 
begged black, red, and white oil- 
colours from him, and commenced 
to make a picture. I painted a man, 
I remember, in black paint, and 
then tried with the red and white to 
work ft into the hues of life. It was 
a sad daub ; I still persevered, and 
soon learned to handle my brush 
with more skill, and lay on my 
colours with better taste. I soon 
afterwards removed to London, 
where all manner of facilities 
abounded — ^you know the rest." 

These were the words of the great 
painter : they were noted down al- 
most imme<tiately after he uttered 
them ; and they are given without 
change, for they are simple and in- 
structive. Of the merits of Stothard 
as an artist we have repeatedly 
spoken : they are of a high order, 
and will not be forgotten while a 
sense of what is lovely and natural 
prevails among men. — Athemeufn^ 
Map 3, 1834. 

STRADA, or STRADANUS 
(John), a Flemish historical painter, 
born at Bruges in 1536, and died 
1604, aged 68. He received his 
first instructions in the art of paints 
iug in his native city, but to com- 
plete his knowledge he went to Italy, 
and for some time was employed at 
Florence, in the palace of the duke. 
Thence he proceeded to Rome, where 
he closely studied the antiques, the 
works of Raffaelle and Buonarotti, 
who gave him a much better taste of 
composition and correctness, and en- 
abled him to appear as one of the 
most eminent artists of his time. 
Before he quitted Rome, he painted 
in conjunction with two celebrated 
masters, DaiiicUo da Volterra, and 
Francesco Salviati, at the pope*s 
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palace of Belvedere, and acquired a 
great deal of the manner of Salviati. 
Although he was invited to Naples, 
and other cities of Italy, where he 
finished a great many considerable 
works in fresco and oil, yet he fixed 
his residence at Florence; and in 
that city are still to be seen some 
noble performances of Stradanus. 
In particular, a pointing representing 
the Crucifixion of Christ between 
the Thieves; which is a grand and 
fine composition, consisting of a 
number of figures of foot-soldiers and 
horsemen, all of them rather larger 
than life ; and around the Cross are 
the Virgin, St. John, and Mary 
Magdalen. Besides the subjects 
taken from sacred history, which he 
was frequently engaged to under- 
take, he delighted to paint animals, 
buntings, and sometimes battles, all 
which subjects he executed in a 
noble style, with a ready hand, and 
firm pencil. But notwithstanding 
his long residence in Italy, and his 
ardent studies after the antiques and 
famous painters of Rome, he always 
retained too much of the Flemish 
taste, nor could he ever totally di. 
vest himself of it. Stradanus how- 
ever had a good taste of design, and 
an agreeable tone of colouring; and 
those works of his which are in the 
palace of Belvedere at Rome, main, 
tain their credit, although I they are 
placed among the paintings of Sal 
viati and Volterra. — Houb., Pilk. 

STRAETEN (H. Vander), a 
Dutch landscape painter, bum about 
1665. He had an extraordinary 
genius, with a very lively imagina- 
tion, by which he made a remark- 
able progress in the art of painting 
at an early time of life. Nature was I 
his principal study ; and by diligent | 
practice he acquired an uncommon | 
freedom of hand ; and, at his first : 
setting out in his profession, was 
qualified to make a considerable | 



figure among the best landscape 
painters of his time. He showed 
abundance of merit in his drawings 
after natui'e with black and red chalk. 
But 'his inordinate love of associating 
with a set of gay dissolute compa- 
nions deprived him of his fortune 
and reputation, and destroyed those 
talents, which, if they had been pro- 
perly cultivated, might have procured 
him affluence, honour, and esteem. 
He visited London, as it seemed the 
most certain place in Europe for an 
artist to meet with encouragement, 
and he had the good fortune to find 
his works so much coveted, that he 
could scarce execute the quantity 
that was bespoke ; and his pictures 
had, at that time, such real merit, 
as justified the eager desire of the 
public to possess some of his per- 
formances. But the affluence which 
he for some time enjoyed served 
only to give him a stronger appe- 
tite to his predominant pleasures; 
and wherever he could procure a 
fljitterer to feed his vanity, be wasted 
his substance to entertain him. So 
abandoned a course of life as he 
constantly indulged in impaired his 
abilities; and although he showed 
the same freedom of hand, he had 
neither the same judgment nor the 
same force. He painted ten pictures 
in one day, and each of them full of 
agreeable variety, with views of 
mountains, ft ests, water-fiiUs, and 
other pleasing incidents; and those 
pictures were fixed up in taverns, 
where he too frequently consumed 
his time and his fortune ; vet even 
in such a place, they excited the 
curiosity of many connoisseurs, who 
resorted thither to see them. How- 
ever, his early productions are far 
superior to those of his latter time ; 
and it is from those only that hit 
character or power as a painter ought 
t J be estimated. - Houb.^ PiOt. 
STRANGE (Six Robert), an eui:- 
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nent Scotch engraver, bom in 1721, 
and died in 1792, aged 71. Reserved 
his time under Mr. Cooper, at Edin- 
burgh, and in 1751 visited London, 
where he applied to historical en- 
graving, in which he arrived at great 
excellence. In 1760 he went to 
Italy, where he was chosen a mem. 
ber of the academies of Rome, Flo- 
rence, and Bologna, and appointed 
professor of the .royal academy at 
Parma, and at Paris he was made a 
member of the royal academy of 
painting. In 1787 he received the 
honour of knighthood.— Gen. Biog, 
Diet. 

STRADA (Vespasiano), a Spa. 
nish painter and engraver, bom at 
St. lago, in Valencia, about the 
year 1620. It is not mentioned 
under whom he studied, but he 
probably learned the rudiments of 
the art from his father, who was an 
obscure painter. He worked chiefly 
in fresco, and had embellished the 
churches and public edifices of Rome 
with several of his historical paint- 
ings, when his promising career was 
interrupted in the prime of life. He 
died at Rome at the age of thirty- 
six years. In the cloister church of 
S. Maria Maddalena al Corso, the 
Visitation of the Virgin Mary to St. 
Elizabeth, and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds. He etched several plates 
from his own compositions, which 
prove him to have been an artist of 
considerable genius, as they dis- 
cover the hand of the master. — 
Fasari, Strutt. 

STREATER (Robert), an Eng- 
lish painter, bom in London in 
1624, and died in 1680, aged 56. 
He did not confine himself to any 
particular branch of art, but painted 
history, portraits, landscape, archi- 
tecture, and still-life. At the Hps- 
t oration he was appointed seijeant- 
puinter to Charles II. His princi- 
pal works" were, the Theatre at 



Oxford ; some ceilings at Whitehall, 
which have perished ; the Battle of 
the Giants, at Sir Robert Clayton's; 
and the pictures of Moses and Aaron, 
in the church of St. Michaers, Com- 
hiW.— Walpole. 

STREEK (Jurian Van), a Dutch 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Amsterdam in 1632, and died in 
1678, aged 46. Those objects of 
still life which he chose for his sub- 
jects were painted by him in a very 
agreeable manner, and he carefully 
studied and imitated nature in all 
his compositions, and grouped his 
objects with so much judgment that 
they harmonised very pleasmgly to- 
gether. He understood the chiaro- 
scuro thoroughly, and by that means 
gave his pictures great force, relief 
and true resemblance of nature. 
He sometimes painted portrait8,which 
were well esteemed, and had a free, 
firm pencil, as also great tmth in his 
colouring. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

STREEK (Henry Van), a Dutch 
^nter of still life, &c., bom at Am- 
sterdam in 1659, and died in 1713, 
aged 54. He was the son of Jurian 
Van Streek, and at first was in- 
stracted by his lather till he was a 
tolerable proficient j but afterwards 
he was placed as a disciple with 
Emanuel de Wit. Under the direc- 
tion of that master he studied for 
several years, and assumed his man- 
ner and style of colouring ; yet his 
inclination led him principally to 
paint architecture, and he gained 
considerable reputation by his per- 
formances in that style, which were 
usually views of the insides of 
churches, convents, palaces, town- 
halls, and other grand buildings, in 
which his perspective was regular 
and tme, and the imitation very 

exact Houb , PUk. 

STRUTT (Joseph), an English 
engraver and writer on art, born in 
London about the year 1745. He 
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engraved a variety of plates in the 
crayon and dotted manner, which 
are executed with .great neatness 
and delicacy. Mr. Strutt published 
a laborious and interesting work, 
a Biographical Dictionary of En- 
gravers, which he embellished with 
several plates, engraved by himself. 
He also published the Antiquities of 
Englaud, with plates of his own en- 
graving. -7 Bryan. 

STUART (James), an English 
architect, commonly called Athenian 
Stuart, bom in London in 1713, and 
died in 1788, aged 75. His mother 
was left a widow, in poor circum- 
stances, with four children, of whom 
James was the eldest, who when 
very young maintained the rest of the 
family by painting fens. Having 
lost his mother, and placed his brother 
and sisters. in good situations, he 
went to Italy, and forming an inti- 
macy with Mr. Revett the architect, 
they went to Athens, where they 
made a number of drawings of the 
remains of ancient aichitecture. In 
1762, the first volume appeared of 
The Antiquities of Athens, to wliich 
two volumes more were added after 
the death of Stuart. This ingenious 
man, on his return to England, was 
appointed surveyor to Greenwich 
HospitaL — Europ. Mag. 

STUBBS (George), an English 
painter of animals, &c., bom at 
Liverpool in 1724, and died in 1806, 
aged 62. He showed uncommon 
skill in his anatomy of animals, par- 
ticularly horses ; his best picture is 
PhsBton with the horses of the sun. 
He was a member of the Royal 
Academy. 

STUVEN (Ernest), a German 
painter of portraits, fruit, flowers, 
&c., bora at Hamburgh in 1657, 
and died in 1712, aged 55. He was 
a disciple of one Hins, a painter in 
that city ; but at the age of eighteen 
he went to Amsterdam, and spent 



some time under the direction of 
John Voorhout, and William Van 
Aalst. As he had observed that 
portrait painting was a most profit- 
able branch of his profession, he £4). 
plied himself to it industriously ; but 
he soon perceived that his pencil was 
better adapted to the painting of 
fruit and flowers, and therefore he 
placed himself as a disciple with 
Abraham Mignon. His works soon 
recommended him to the favour of 
the public, and he was considered 
as a very neat though not a first- 
rate artist, in that class. — Pilk. 

SUBLEYRAS (Peter), a French 
historical painter, bom a^ Usez, a 
town in I^nguedoc, in 1699, and 
died in 1749, aged 50. He was the 
son of an indifferent painter, who 
placed him as a disciple with An- 
thony Rivalz, at Toulouse. His 
proficiency under that master was 
considerable, and it qualified him to 
appear to such advantage at Paris, 
(where he gained the academical 
prize,) that he was sent to Rome. 
At Rome he rose to reputation, and 
was employed by the Pope, the car- 
dinals, and the principal nobility. 
His works were coveted, not only by 
the grandees of Italy, but by several 
of the princes of Europe. He painted 
one grand composition for the church 
of St. Peter, which was extremely 
commended ; he finished also many 
easel-pictures, for private persons; 
and had the honour to paint the 
portraits of Benedict XIV. and a great 
number of the cardinals and princes 
who resided at Rome, where he him- 
self, not uniegretted, died. — D^Ar- 
ffenvUle, PUk, 

SUBTERMANS (Justus), a Fle- 
mish historical and portrait painter, 
bom at Antwerp in 1597, and died 
in 1681, aged 84. He was the dis- 
ciple of William de Vos, though ho 
also received instraction from Fran- 
cis Porbus. By practising under 
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both of those masters, he formed a 
style that was accounted elegant, 
and in his colouring and disposition 
equalled the best masters who were 
his contemporaries. But, having 
established his reputation in his own 
country, he travelled to improve 
himself in Italy ; he visited the prin- 
cipal cities, and accurately studied 
every thing that could any way con- 
duce to the advancement of his taste. 
He was employed by Cosmo II. duke 
of Tuscany, by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II., by pope Urban VIIL, and 
by most of the cardinals, princes, 
and nobility of every city through 
which he passed. The invention of 
Subtermans was admirable, and he 
had an elevated manner of thinking 
and composing; his attitudes were 
just and natural ; his draperies broad, 
and well cast ; his colouring, though 
of a particular kind, was strong, 
lively, and pleasing, showing a power- 
ful effect from the management of 
the chiaro-scuro ; and his expression 
is excellent: all which perfections 
in this great master may be observed 
in a celebrated picture of his hand, 
in the palace at Florence ; the sub- 
ject of it is the Homage sworn to 
Ferdinand II. by the FloYentine 
Nobility. It is a grand and fine 
composition; the colouring is won- 
derfully natural and true, having 
also an extraordinary force ; and the 
portraits are designed so judiciously, 
and have their characters so well 
marked, that it is easy to perceive 
one of his greatest excellences con- 
sisted in portraits. — Houb., Pilk. 

SUEUR (Peter le), called the 
Elder), a French engraver on wood, 
bom at Rouen about the year 1636. 
He was a disciple of Bellay, and, 
according to Papillon, greatly sur- 
passed his instructor. Among other 
prints, he executed a wood cut, 
representing Judith, from Goltzius, 
dated 1670 PapiOon, StruU. 



SUEUR (Peter le, called the 
Younger.) He was the son of the 
preceding artist/ bom at Rouen in 
1663. He was instructed in the art 
of design, and engraving on wood, 
by his ^ther. His drawing was 
tolerably correct, and his cuts are 
executed with great delicacy. He 
engraved some devout subjects, and 
biblical prints; and Papillon men- 
tionsan emblematical subject by him, 
called Alpha and Omega, in which 
the Christian religion is represented 
by a naked figure, and Idolatry con., 
cealed bv a veil. — Papillon, Strutt. 

SUEUR (Nicholas le). This art- 
ist was the son of Peter le Sueur the 
Younger, bom at Paris in 1690. 
He also excelled as an engraver 
on wood, and was the most eminent 
of his fisimily. He executed several 
fine cuts for the Crozat collection, 
chiefly in chiaro-scuro, which gained 
him great reputation. He also en- 
graved, in a very tasteful style, the 
ornaments which embellish the edi- 
tion of Fontaine's Fables, from the 
designs of Bachelier. — Papiliony 
Strutt, 

SUEUR (Eustachis le), a cele- 
brated French historical painter, 
bom at Paris in 1617, and died in 
1655, aged 38. He was a disciple 
of Simon Vpuet, and became one of 
the most eminent artists of the 
French school, his reputation having 
rose to so high a degree that he was 
called the French Raffiielle. He 
studied those antiques to which he 
had access in his own country with 
all possible assiduity, and seemed to 
be always ambitious of imitatix^^ the 
style of Raffaelle, as well as other 
distinguished masters of the Roman 
school; but, aiming to be delicate, 
his proportions are sometimes slen- 
der, and his figures frequently ap. 
pear to have too great a length. The 
invention of Le Sueur was easy and 
fertile ; his compositions grand and 
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judicious; his draperies showsim. 
plicity and grandeur united, in con. 
formity to the taste of Rafi^lle ; 
and in the manner of his folds he 
endeavoured to observe the order of 
the antique. Yet perhaps his too 
close attention to the antique con- 
tributed in a great measure to that 
hardness and dryness which are ob- 
servable in some parts of his works. 
He never quite divested himself of 
the manner of colouring which he 
had acquired under Vouet, and knew 
but litUe of the chiaro-scuro, or of 
those colours which are called locaL 
Le Sueur had undoubtedly very ex- 
traordinary merit, but that merit is 
blended with great imperfections; 
80 that in some parts of every pic^ 
ture he painted he appears unequal 
to himself. His taste of design, and 
the airs of his heads, are justly to 
be admired; but his naked figures 
are usually faulty in the disposition, 
as well as the action of the muscles, 
The distribution of his lights and 
shadows is not judicious; his colour, 
ing is bold, but not free ; and there 
seems to be too much strength in 
proportion to the design. Yet his 
attitudes ai-e always noble, simple, 
and natural ; his expression is great, 
and well adapted to his subject; and 
he was ingenious in the choice of his 
objects. Upon the whole, he had 
an uncommon mixture of the ele. 
gancies and defects of painting; he 
excelled in the superior and most 
difScult parts of his profession, and 
erred in those which are least im- 
portant. The principal work of this 
master is the Life of St. Bruno, in 
twenty.two pictures, preserved in the 
cloister of the Chartreux at Paris; 
it employed him for three years, and 
by that performance posterity will 
be enabled to judge of his eminent 
abilities. — D* ArgenviUe.^ Pilk, 

SURRUGUE (Louis), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 1695. He 



was instructed in design and en. 
graving by Bernard Picart, whose 
style he sdopted with success, and, 
like his instructor, united the point 
with the graver in a very agreeable 
manner. The effect of his prints is 
pleasing, and he would have reached 
an eminent rank among the engravers 
of his country, if his drawing had 
been more correct. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academy at Paris. His 
son Peter was an indiflferent en- 
gnyeT.—Struit. 

SUNMAN ( ), a Dutch por. 

trait painter, who died in England 
about 1707. He came to Engkmd in 
the reign of Charles H. and was much 
employed after the death of Sir 
Peter Lely ; but haying drawn the 
king with less applause than Riley, 
he was disgusted, and retired to Ox. 
ford, where he was employed by the 
University, and painted for them the 
large pictures of their founders, now 
in the picture gallery. He drew 
Dean Fell, fether of the bishop, and 
Mr. William Adams, son of him 
who published the Villore Angli. 
canum. — Vertue. 

SUYDERHOEF(Jonas),a Dutch 
designer and engraver, bom at Ley- 
den about the year 1660. He was 
instructed in design and engraving 
by Peter Soutman, whose style ho 
followed,but excelled him in the deli- 
cacy and harmony of his execution. 
Although his plates are finished with 
uncommon neatness, they produce 
a vigorous as well as a pleasing efifect, 
and his plates exhibit an unusual in- 
telligence of the chairo-scuro. He 
advanced his plates considerably with 
the point, and finished them with 
the graver, in a very picturesque 
style. He engraved a varity of sub- 
jects, after different masters, and a 
considerable number of portraits, 
which are admirably executed ; and 
his prints are deservedly held in high 
estimation. — Strutt, 
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S W ANENBURG ( WiUiam Van), 
a Dutch engraver, bom at Leyden 
about the year 1581. He was a 
disciple of John Saenredam. His 
style of engraving is bold and free, 
and his prints bear some resemblance 
to the manner of Henry Goltzius. 
He had a great command of the 
graver, but it is to be regretted that 
his drawing is not more correct. — 
SiruU. 

SWANEVELT, called the HER- 
MIT OF ITALY, (Herman), a 
Flemish painter, bom in 1620, and 
died in 1680, aged 60. It was ge- 
nerally supposed that he was a dis- 
ciple of Gerard Douw ; but he went 
very young to Italy, and his genius 
prompting him to landscape-painting, 
he placed himself as a disciple with 
that inimitable artist Claude Lor- 
raine, and soon proved himself worthy 
80 distinguished a master. He 
studied nature incessantly ; and very 
frequently, along with Claude, ob- 
served the tingings of the moming- 
light on the surfaces of different 
objects, on the mountains, rocks, 
trees, skies, and waters ; and the 
various effects of light at noon and 
evening, by which he was enabled 
to give his own works so much beau- 
tiful tmth and nature, as will for 
ever render them extremely estima- 
ble. It afforded him particular de- 
light to frequent the elegant remains 
about Rome, to observe and to design 
after the finest ruins : and in that 
entertainment he spent all his leisure 
hours. From which studious and 
retired manner of life, he was called 
the Hermit ; and although he was 
by birth a Fleming, he was distin- 
guished by the name of the Hermit 
of Italy. His pictures have a sweet- 
ness and tenderness, like Claude, but 
they want his warmth, and are not 
8o strilcing in their effect ; yet, with 
respect to his figures and animals, 
they tre far superfor to tliose of his 



master, in the deEOgn as well as the 
outline. The forms and the touch- 
ings of his trees are evident proofs of 
the delicacy of his ideas and of his 
pencil; and as the paintings of 
Swanevelt approaches nearest to 
the style and manner of Claude, 
they have always beenproportionably 
prized; and, contrary to what has 
happened to some of the greatest 
artists that ever painted, his pictures 
were so eagerly coveted, that even in 
the life-time of Swanevelet, they were 
sold at excessive high prices. — De 
Piles, pm. 

SYDER (Daniel), a German his- 
torical painter, bom at Vienna in 
1647, and died in 1721, aged 74. 
He travelled at an early age to Ve- 
nice, and studied the art of painting 
under Carlo Loti. After a close 
application for some years, he imi- 
tated the manner of that artist with 
so great accuracy, that many of his 
pictures have been taken for those 
of his master ; and even in Italy, 
where two or three pictures of the 
same subject are seen, it is a dispu- 
table point at this day, which were 
painted by Syder, and which by 
Loti. When he had continued a 
sufficient length of time at Venice 
to perfect his knowledge of the art 
of Colouring, he removed to Rome, 
to obtain a more improved taste of 
drawing and design, as the Roman 
school excelled hi those branches; 
and, preferably to all others in that 
city, he placed himself under the 
direction of Carlo Maratti, who was 
at that time the most celebrated 
master in Italy. Every advantage 
he could hope for he obtained from 
the precepts of that great man, who 
not only communicated whatever ob- 
servations might be profitable to him 
in his profession, but also recom- 
mended him to the favour of the 
duke of Savoy. That prince having 
received him with singular resptct, 
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engaged him in his service ; and was 
so exceedingly pleased with his per- 
formances, that he showed him many 
puhlic marks of his r^ard, and con- 
ferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. Two capital compositions of 
this master are at Rome, one in the 
Chiesa Nuova, and the other in the 
church of St. Filippo Neri ; the suh- 
jects of which pictures are, the Ga- 
thering of the Manna in the Desert, 
and a Last Supper. In hoth the 
disposition is good, the drawing and 
design so correct, and the expression 
of the passions so excellent, that those 
two compositions are deemed suffi- 
cient to eternise his reputation. One 
incident relative to this master may 
not he unworthy of the reader^s 
notice, as it serves to show how 
highly he was favoured hy his patron 
the duke of Savoy. To unbend his 
mind from the fatigue of composing 
historical subjects, he sometimes 
painted portniits; and when the 
duke sat down to be painted, Syder 



appeared in some confusion, having 
mislaid his maulstick : but the duke 
offered him his walking-cane, which 
was very richly set with diamonds, 
and cheerly asked him whether that 
would answer his purpose. The 
painter made use of it wWle the duke 
sat, and then presented it to him as 
soon as he arose ; but the courtiers, 
having previously received their di- 
rections, prevented him from return- 
ing it, and told Syder that the duke 
never resumed a gift which he had 
voluntarily bestowed. — PUk. 

SYBRECHT (John), a Flemish 
landscape painter, who died in Eng- 
land about 1703. He accompanied 
the duke of Buckingham to England, 
who employed him at Clifden. In 
1686 he made several views of Chats- 
worth. Lord Byron had two pieces 
by his hand ; the first a landscape in 
the style of Rubens* school; the 
other, which is better, a prospect of 
Longleat,in Wiltshire, not unlike the 
manner of Wouvermans.— Walpole. 
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TACCA (Peter James), a cele- I 
brated Italian sculptor, bom at ; 
Carrarain 1590, and died at Florence i 
in 1640, aged 50. He was a pupil 
of John of Bologna. One of his great- i 
est works is the statue of Ferdinand 
III. grand duke of Tuscany, with 
four slaves chained at the foot. 
This fine piece of art is at Leghorn. 
— Moreri. 

TAFFI (Andrea), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Florence in 
1213, and died in 1294, aged 81. 
He was the first who introduced 
among his countrymen the true 
knowledge of the art of painting in 
mosaic, as Cimabue had before re- 
vived the art of painting in fresco 
and distemper in Uiat city. Andrea, 



having heard of some very famous 
Greek artists who painted mosaic 
in the church of St. Mark at Venice, 
went thither, and cultivated an in- 
timate friendship with a principal 
person among them, called ApoUo- 
nius, and finally prevailed on him, 
by solicitations, by presents, and by 
large promises of advantage, to ac- 
company him to Florence, to teach 
him the best manner of working in 
mosaic, and also the method of com- 
pounding the most durable kind of 
cement. On their arrival at Flo- 
rence they associated tigether, and 
executed several works, which in 
that age were wonderfully admired. 
But the performance which secured 
the fame pf Andrea, was a Dead 
3 b .^ 
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Christ; ^hich be finished with his 
own hand, in a chapel at Florence ; 
and it cost him abundance of care 
and labour, as the design was seven 
cubits long. Undoubtedly, Andrea 
was very far excelled by Giotto, 
and many other subsequent artists, 
yet he had the honour of being the 
first who instructed his countrymen 
in the art of mosaic, and pointed 
out to them that road to excellence 
which they afterwards very happily 
pursued. — Pitt, 

TALMAN (William), an Eng- 
lish architect, who flourished in the 
reign of William III. He was comp- 
troller of the works in this reign, and 
was employed in several considerable 
works. In 1671 he built Thoresby- 
house in Nottinghamshire, burned a 
few years since; Dynham-house in 
Gloucestershire, in 1698 ; Swallow- 
field in Berkshire ; and Ghatswortb, 
the elegance and lightness of the 
front do great honour to the artist; 
the other sides are not equally beauti- 
ful. The flight of steps by which you 
ascendfrom the hall to the apartments, 
wad thought noble enough by Kent 
to be borrowed for Holldiam. His 
son, John Talman, was esteemed a 
good artist. A few of his drawings 
are in the library of the Antiquarian 
Society. — Walpole. 

TANJE (Peter), a Dutch en- 
graver, bom at Amsterdam about 
the year 1700. He was a very 
industrious artist, and engraved a 
gi-eat number of plates of portraits, 
and various subjects, as well as 
vignettes, and other book-plates. 
The most considerable of his works 
are five large plates, engraved from 
the famous paintings on glass in the 
windows of the church of St. John, 
at Gouda. He also engraved some 
plates for the Dresden Gallery. — 
SMUf. 

TARDIEU (Nicholas Henry), an 
eminent French engraver, born at 



Paris in 1674, and died in 1749, 
aged 75. He was first a pupil of Le 
Pautre, and was afWwards instructed 
by John Audran. This artbt may 
be ranked among the distinguished 
engravers of his country. His de- 
sign is generally correct, and, by a 
judicious union of the point and the 
graver, he finished his plates in a 
tasteful and effective style. He wa» 
engaged in some of the most import- 
ant publications of his time, and en- 
graved several plates for the Crozart 
collection, the gallery of Versailles, 
and othen.=—Strutt. 

TARDIEU (Elizabeth Clara). 
This lady was the wife of the pre- 
ceding artist, and executed several 
prints from various masters in s neat 
bold style — Strutt 

TARUFFI (Emilio), an Italian 
historical and landscape painter, bom 
at Bologna in 1632, and died in 
1694, aged 62. He was a disciple 
of Albano, with whom he studied 
for some years ; and then appeared 
in his profession with all those ad- 
vantages that might be expected 
from an artist directed by so eminent 
a master. The taste of TarufiS in 
landscape was beautiful, and he had 
a most agreeable choice in his scenes 
and situations; his figures are ele- 
gant, and placed with judgment ; 
and, as well in historic^ composi- 
tions as in his landscapes, he had a 
lively and pleasing manner of paint- 
ing and designings There is a fine 
picture by Taruffi in the noble coL 
lection of the earl of Pembroke, at 
Wilton, representing Cupid forcing 
away his bow from another boy 
who had seized it. — Pilk, 

TAVARONE (Lazarro), an Ita- 
lian historical and portrait painter, 
bom at Genoa in 1 556, and died in 
1631, aged 75. He was a disciple 
of Luca Cangiagio, or Cambiasi, a 
master of extraordinary distinction. 
When his proficiency under that able 
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artist sufficiently qualified bim to 
appear with credit in his profession, 
Luca was invited by Philip II. king 
of Spain, to paint several grand de- 
signs at the Escurial ; and he took 
Tavatone along with him, to assist 
him in that undertaking. But- after 
the death of Cangiagio, Tavarone 
was retained in the service of that 
monarch for nine years, not only to 
finish what had been left imperfect 
by his master, but also to paint many 
compositions of his ovra^ which he 
executed to the entire satisfaction 
of the king and the whole court. 
He likewise painted portraits when 
he returned from Spain to his own 
country, and acquired by his works 
a great fortune, and a much greater 
reputation. — Pilk. 

TEMPESTA (Antonio), an Ita- 
lian painter of battles, huntings, &c., 
bom at Florence in 1555, and died 
In 1630, aged 75. He was a disci- 
ple of John Strada, or Stradanus; 
but he proved in many respects far 
superior to his master, particularly 
in the fertility of his invention, and 
also in the abundance and variety of 
his figures. The subjects which he 
most delighted to paint were animals 
of various kinds, huntings of the 
stag and wild boar, and battles ; and 
those subjects he expressed with 
much liveliness and nature, though 
he seemed to neglect the delicacy 
of colouring. He invented his sub- 
jects with ease; he had a ready exe- 
cution, and his touch was free and 
firm ; but his chiefest excellence con- 
sisted in battles and horses, which 
he designed with a peculiar spirit. — 
Felibien, Pilk. 

TENIERS, called the Old (Da- 
vid), a Flemish painter of conversa- 
tions, rural sports, &c., bom at Ant- 
werp in 1582, and died in 1649, 
aged 67. He was a disciple of Ru- 
bens, who highly esteemed him for 
his promising genius, and with great 



satisfaction examined and commend- 
ed his designs. From the school of 
that celebrated painter, Teniers went 
to finish his studies at Rome; and 
having attached himself to Adam 
Elsheimer, he continued with him 
for six years ; and between the style 
of his two masters, who were incom- 
parable artists in their different man- 
ners, he formed a peculiar style, 
which was agreeable and very natu- 
ral ; and he appeared to be the in- 
ventor of that' manner of painting 
which his son afterwards so happily 
cultivated, and brought to its utmost 
perfection. His pictures were usually 
small, and his subjects were the 
shops or laboratories of chymists, 
conversations, rural festivities, and 
exercises, temptations of St. An- 
thony, or friars, with a number of 
figures, which he executed with so 
neat a pencil, and with so much na- 
ture and truth, that his pictures pro- 
cured him great honour, as well as 
continual employment; and every 
lover of the art seemed eagerly de- 
sirous to possess some of his works. 
However, although his colouring, his 
touch, his deagn, and his pleasing 
distribution of the lights and shadows 
in his pictures, very deservedly re- 
ceived universal applause, yet who- 
ever will critically examine the paint- 
ings of the old and young Teniers, 
may observe a touch more free and 
delicate, a finer choice of actions and 
attitudes, and a much greater trans- 
parence, in the works of the son, than 
in those of the father. — De Piles, 
Felibien, Pilk. 

TENIERS, called the Young 
(David), a Flemish painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 1610, and died in 1694, 
aged 84. He was principally in- 
structed by his father, whose taste 
of design he always followed; but 
he was afterwards the disciple of 
Adrian Brouwer, and had also the 
advantage of receiving great improve- 
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ment (particularly in rpspect of 
colouring,) from the precepts and 
direction of Rubens. For some time 
after he commenced painter, his 
merit was so little regarded, that he 
was often under a necessity of going 
in person to Brussels to dispose of 
his own pictures, as well as those 
that were painted by his disciples; 
and was as often mortified to find 
the paintings of Tilburg, Artois, Van 
Heil, and others, preferred to his 
own, although they were in every 
respect far inferior. But the arch- 
duke Leopold, as soon as he saw 
some of his performances, imme- 
diately distinguished him in an 
honourable manner, placed him in 
such a light as made all his merit 
conspicuous, and laid the foundation 
of his future fortune. He appointed 
him one of the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber ; presented him \iith a chain 
of gold, to which the portrait of the 
archduke was affixed ; and gave him 
the direction of his gallery of paint- 
ings, which Teniers afterwards co- 
pied, and published those prints of 
them, in a folio volume, that are 
well known by all lovers of the art 
of painting. The works of this ex- 
traordinary genius being dispersed 
through most of the European courts, 
and some of them having been trans- 
mitted to the king of Spain, he ex- 
pressed uncommon pleasure in be. 
holding them, invited the artist into 
his service, employed him for several 
years, and ordered a gallery to be 
built as a particular repository for 
the paintings of Teniers. Nor had 
this master fewer marks of honour 
and particular esteem from Don 
John of Austria, and Christina queen 
of Sweden ; the former having asso- 
ciated with him in the most familiar 
friendship, and the latter (besides a 
liberal pajment for his works) hav- 
ing made him many valuable pre- 
sents, and among others a chain of 



gold, with her own bust impressed 
on a medal. He studied nature in 
every shape, with a most curious and 
critical observation ; and as he gene- 
rally composed his subjects fiom 
persons in low stations, he accus- 
tomed himself to frequent their meet- 
ings, at sports, feasts, and pastimes ; 
and by that means had an of^rtu- 
nity of remarking the simplicity of 
their manners, and the various ac- 
tions, attitudes, characters, and pas- 
sions of every age and sex. From 
such observations he had nature al- 
ways present to his imagination, in 
whatever subject he composed, and 
was enabled to give his figures such 
truth, and such expression, as must 
for ever assure his works of the ap- 
probation of the best judges; and 
it cannot but seem surprising, that 
subjects which appear to be so low 
and barren could furnish such a won- 
derful variety from the hand of one 
master. Teniei-s had a ready and 
lively invention, and was full as 
jeady to execute as to invent; he 
made nature his model perpetually, 
and imitated it with astonishing 
exactness and truth. His pencil 
is free and delicate; the touching of 
his trees is light and firm ; his skies 
are admirable, and, although not 
very much varied, are clear and bril- 
liant; and as to the expression of 
his figures, whether they are mirth- 
ful or grave, in anger or in good hu- 
mour, nothing can be more strongly 
marked, more striking, or more natu- 
ral. His pictures are generally elear 
in all their parts, with a beautiful 
transparence ; and it is observed of 
him by several writers, that he 
possessed the art of relieving his 
lights by other lights, without 
employing deep shadows, and yet 
produced the intended effect in a 
very surprising manner. That me- 
thod of practice, it is thought, was 
derived from an observation com- 
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municated to him by Rubens, which 
was, that strong oppositions were not 
always necessary to produce a fine ef- 
fect in a picture ; and that observation 
Rubens knew infallibly to be just, 
from his studying the colouring and 
tints of Titian with accuracy and 
judgment. Teniers was remarkable 
also for another extraordinaxy excel- 
lence ; the power of imitating the 
works of the greatest painters that 
Italy, or any other country, produced. 
The power of his pencil was incre- 
dible ; he knew how to adapt it^to a 
variety of eminent artists, whose 
touch and colouring were exceedingly 
different ; and he could ^ve his imi- 
tations of those masters so strong a 
character of originality, as to leave 
it doubtful whether they were not 
really painted by the very artists of 
-whose manner of thinking, c^mpo- 
«ing, and pencilling they were only 
■an imitation, or what the Italians 
call pasticci. His principal subjects 
are landscapes, with small figures, 
corps de garde, merry-makings, kef- 
messes, fairs, shooting at butts, play- 
ing at bowls, and the diversions, 
sports, or occupations of villagers ; 
but any of those subjects which he 
painted in small size are by many 
degrees preferable to those of larger 
dimensions. Some connoisseurs have 
objected to the compositions of Te- 
niers, that his figures are too short 
and clumsy, and that there appears 
too much sameness in their counte- 
nances and habits ; but it ought to 
be considered, that as he designed 
•very object after nature, and formed 
his ideas from that nature with which 
he was most conversant, h e may indeed 
be thought not to have given an ele- 
gance to his forms equal to the Ita- 
lian ideas of elegance ; but of such 
^ elegance as appeared in his models, 
there is sufficient to demonstrate the 
goodness of his choice, and the most 
exact precision in every character 



and every expression ; and the in- 
credible prices which are at this day 
given for the paintings of this ma&. 
ter in every part of Europe, are an 
incontestible evidence of the univer- 
sal esteem and admiration of his 
works. Many pictures of this great 
master are accounted principal orna- 
ments of the richest cabinets of Italy, 
England, France, Germany, and Ire- 
land, too numerous to be particu- 
larly recited; but Descamps mentions 
an altar-piece in the church of Meer- 
beck, a village near Mechlin, painted 
by this artist, of which the subject is 
the Temptation of St. Anthony ; and 
what seems very rem^u-kable is, that 
the figures are as large as life and it 
is thus inscribed, DavidTeniers junior 

fecit, 1666 De Piles^ Felibietti 

POk. 

TERBURG (Gerard), a Dutch 
painter of portraits, conversations, 
&c., born at Zwoll, in 1608, and died 
in 1681, aged 73. He learned the 
art of painting from his father, who 
spent some years at Rome. Some 
authors imagine that he perfected 
himself under another master at Ha- 
erlem, before he commenced artist ; 
but, however that may be, he made 
a (^nsiderable figure in the Low 
Countries, and was accounted a very 
good painter before he set out on his 
travels. He visited Italy, Germany, 
and France, and wherever he fol- 
lowed his profession received all 
possible encouragement and appro- 
bation. At length by the influence 
of Count Pigoranda, the Spanish 
ambassador at the treaty of Munster, 
he was induced to visit Spain, and 
had. the happiness of being fiivoured 
by the king and the grandees of his 
court. His works afforded so great 
satisfaction to the Spanish monarch, 
that he conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, and presented him 
with a chain and medal of gold. But, 
although he had visited the principal 
3b2 o 
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cities of Italy, and had sufficient op- 
portunities of observing the finest 
productions of ancient and modem 
artists, yet from his works it appean* 
that the curiosities of that country 
must have made Tory little impression 
on him, as he never improved his 
taste of design by any thing he had 
observed, nor altered his manner of 
composition. The subjects which 
Terbuig generally painted, were 
conversations, representing either 
persons engaged at dififerent games, 
performances on musicalinstruments, 
or humorous droll adventures and 
incidents, all of them copied from 
nature ; though it must be allowed 
that, in his compositions, nature ap- 
pears too setvilely copied, and with- 
out that desired embellishment 
which is the result of elegance of 
choice. He finished his pictures 
highly, with a light and agreeable 
touch; his colouring is lively and 
transparent ; and he shows a pleas- 
ing and skilful management of the 
chiaro-scuro ; but he wanted abetter 
taste of design. He was remarkable 
for introducing white satin, in the 
dress of some figures, in every one 
of his compositions; for he painted 
that kind of silk perfectly well, and 
alvi^ys took care to dispose of it in 
such places as caused it to receive 
the principal light ; nor did he ever 
paint a picture without a satin 
drapery. But he was neither so 
delicate nor so judicious as Mieris or 
Gerard Douw, or his disciple Nets- 
cher ; his pencil being more heavy, 
and his figures more gross. His 
greatest excellence consisted in por- 
trait, and in that style his colouring 
was true nature, the resemblance 
striking, and the character well 
marked. The most capital perform, 
ance of Terburg is the represen. 
tation of the plenipotenti:iries assem- 
bled at the Congress of Munster; 
ill which he bas ptuuted from the life 



the portraits of all the ambassadors 
and noble persons which were pre- 
sent at the signing of that treaty..^— 
Houb.,Pilk, 

TERWESTEN (Augustine), a 
Dutch historical painter, bom at 
the Hague in 1649, and died in 
1711, aged 62. Having from his 
youth had a fondness for the art, he 
made it his constant amusement to 
draw after prints and casts, and in 
some years acquired sufficient skill 
to model in wax, and carve on dif- 
ferent metals. But finding himseif 
unsatisfied with that knowledge 
which he had already obtained, he 
determined to make paintii^^ his 
profession; and for that purpose, 
although he was near twenty years 
of age, he placed himself as a dis- 
ciple with Wieling, who was a 
painter in great reputation; and 
continued with him for two years, 
till that master went into the ser- 
vice of the elector of Brandenburg. 
Then, for two years more, he prac 
tised in the school of William Dou- 
dyns, where he improved himself 
in pencilling and colouring; and 
afterwards travelled to Italy, to es- 
tablish himself in a more correct 
taste of design than he found it pos- 
sible to acquire in his own country. 
At Rome he exerted himself to de- 
sign after the finest antiques, and also 
to study and copy the best works of 
Raffaelle ; but at Venice he devoted 
his whole attention to the colouring 
of Titian and Tintoretto; and by a 
close application, during six years 
which he spent in Italy, he obtained 
such improvement as procured him 
honour and emplojrment on his re- 
turn to his own country. Among 
other accomplishments, Terwesten 
had gained an uncommon freedom 
of hand and readiness of pencil, 
which enabled him to finish several 
grand compositions in saloons and 
magnificent apartments, in a short 
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space of time; aad by those works 
he established his reputation effec- 
tually through the Low Countries. 
The subjects which this master 
painted, were usually taken from 
Ovid; but he likewise composed 
many from sacred history, as well 
as from profane writers. He had 
a good genius, a lively and prompt 
invention, and a rapid execution: 
his colouring is natural, hiis draperies 
are well cast, his design is correct ; 
and he is ranked among the priiLci- 
pal painters of his time. A con- 
vincing proof, of Terwesten's expe- 
ditious manner of painting is af. 
forded us by Houbiuken, from his 
own knowledge. He tells us, that 
having paid a visit to Terwesten, 
wjiile he was painting the hall of 
burgomaster SUngeland at Dort, 
with &bulou8 histories from Ovid, 
and having surveyed the work of 
the whole apartment, he observed 
the outline of a design sketched 
only with a crayon on the chimney- 
piece. He then pressingly invited 
the artist to suspend his work for a 
while, and walk abroad with him; 
but Terwesten said he had some- 
what that would engage him for 
two hours, and if his friend would 
call on him at that time,, he would 
cheerfully attend him. Houbrak^n 
did not fail to return precisely at 
the time appointed, and then saw 
with astonishment, that, in so short 
a space of time as two hours, the 
chimney-piece was entirely finished, 
although it cdnsisted of three or 
four figures. He was the principal 
reviver of the academy at the Hague, 
which had much declined ; and, by 
his abilities, it was restored to its 
former lustre. At last he was in- 
vited to the court of Brandenburgh, 
where he was employed to adorn the 
grand apartments of Orangeburgh; 
for which he not only received the 
commendations of the elector, and 



the nobility of his court, but also 
the approbation of the best judges of 
thef art. At Berlin he introduced 
an academy for painting, like that 
at Paris, of which he was appointed 
director ; and in that city he conti- 
nued the remainder of his life, re- 
spected by his prince, and esteemed 
by the nobility. — Houh., Pilk. 

TERWESTEN (Elias), a Dutch 
painter of flowers, fruit, and ani- 
mals, bom at the Hague in 1651, 
and died in 1724, aged 73. He 
was the brother and disciple of Au- 
gustin; and became very eminent 
for painting flowers, animals, and 
fruit, and his works were in great 
esteem; but, notwithstanding the 
success he experienoed in his own 
country, he was desirous to improve 
himself still more by examining the 
works of the best artists of Italy, 
and therefore travelled to Rome, 
where he settled entirely. The 
Elector of Brandenburgh, confiding 
in the judgment and skill of this 
master, appointed him to procure 
the finest casts from the antique 
statues, for the ornament and use of 
the academy at Berlin ; and he also 
purchased for that prince the valu- 
able curiosities collected by Bellori, 
which were so carefully transmitted, 
that they arrived at Berlin without 
the smallest damage. — Houb., Pilk, 

TERWESTEN ' (Matthew), a 
Dutch historical painter, bom at 
the Hague in 1670, and died in 
1 725, aged 55. He was the youngest 
brother of Augustine, who with great 
satisfaction observed the early ap- 
pearances of genius in Matthew, and 
instracted him carefully in the mdi- 
ments of the art. But afterwards 
he was successively the disciple of 
William Doudyns, and Daniel My- 
tens, under whom he made such a 
progress, that he distinguished him- 
self by several good compositions, 
I and finished some noble ceilings 
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which were began by his brother 
Augustine, but had been left imper- 
fect at his going to the court of Ber- 
lin. As Augustine had rendered 
himself eminent by having studied 
in Italy, Matthew pursued the same 
track, and visited Venice and Rome ; 
in the former city, to obtain a true 
knowledge of the art of colouring, 
and in the latter, an elegant taste of 
design; and in both respects he 
proved extremely successful : so that, 
on his arrival in Holland, after per- 
fecting his studies, he found imme- 
diate employmenti and his composi 
tions were approved of by the ablest 
judges and connoisseurs. The greatest 
part of his performances are ceilings, 
and the decorations of grand apart- 
ments with historical subjects ; 
though he frequently painted altar- 
pieces for many of the churches, 
and particularly one for the church 
of the Jansenists at the Hague, 
representing the Transfiguration, 
which is highly commended. His 
paintings are allowed to have evident 
appearances of genius, judgment, and 
good invention ; of remarkable free- 
dom in the execution ; .of being 
exceedingly well-coloured, and cor- 
rectly designed. — Houb., PUk. 

TESTA (Pietro), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bon\at Lucca in 1 6 1 1, 
and died in 1650, aged 39. He 
received his first instructions in the 
art of paintiijg in his native place ; 
but, being impatient to see Rome, 
he went thither in the habit of a 
pilgrim, and for some time studied 
in the school of Domenichino. He 
was indefatigable in designing the 
antique statues, the basso-relievos, 
and magnificent ruins about Rome ; 
as also in attending to the works of 
the most celebrated painters; and 
gave himself up so entirely to those 
studies, that he suflfered extreme 
poverty, being destitute of all assist- 
ance, except what he could procure 



for his sketches and designs. Sand' 
rart found him in a wretched condi* 
tion among the ruins ; and compas- 
sionating his distress, conducted hinr 
to his own house, where he clothed 
and entertained him ; and not only 
procured him employment in the 
gallery of prince Justiniani, but 
took pains to recommend him to 
others. However, although he had 
spent so much time in designing the 
antique statues as enabled him to 
dr»w any of them even by his me- 
mory, though he had all the assist- 
ances which might have been derived 
from a thorough intimacy with the 
most admirable productions of hu- 
man skill and ingenuity, and al- 
though he also showed an unexam- 
pled application, yet he seems not^ 
at any time, to ha^te produced many 
things worthy of commendation ; his • 
colouring being very bad, his pencil 
extremely hard, his genius licentious, 
and his figures too frequently extra- 
vagant in their proportions. This 
artist lost his life, by endeavouring 
to recover his hat, which by a sudden 
gust of wind was blown into the 
Tiber, while he sat on the bank de- 
signing. — Sandrart^ PUk. 

TESTA (Giovanne Cesare), an 
Italian engraver, bom at Rome about 
the year 1630. This artist was the 
nephew of Pietro Testa, and is sup- 
posed to have received his instruc- 
tions in design and the use of the 
point, from his uncle, from tne resem. 
blance in their style. His etchings 
are chiefly from the designs of Pietro 
Testa, though he engraved after other 
masters. — iS'tni^^. 

TESTELIN (Louis), a French 
painter and engraver, bom at Paris 
in 1615, and died in 1665, aged 40« 
He was one of the numerous scholars 
of Simon Voust. He painted history 
with considerable reputation, and was 
made a member of the Academy <tf 
Paris in 1648. His principal pictures 
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are the Resurrection of Tabitha, and 
the Scourging of St. Paul, in the 
church of Notre Dame, at Paris. 
He etched several plates, most of 
which are from his own designs — 

StTUtt. 

THIBOUST (Benoit), a French 
engraver, bom at Chartres about the 
year 1655. He resided some years 
at Rome, where he engraved several 
plates after various Italian masters, 
and a set of thirty-four plates, with- 
out the frontispiece, representing the 
Ufe of St. Turribius, after Gio. 
Batista Gaetana, entitled Vita Beati 
Turribiij Archiepiscopi Limani in 
Indiia^ published at Rome in 1679. 
He worked with the graver only, in 
a slight, open style, resembling that 
of ftlcllan, though very unequal to 
that artist. — Strutt. 

THIELEN (John Philip Van), a 
German painter of flowers, insects, 
&c. bom at Mechlin in 1618, and 
died in 1667, aged 49. He was 
descended from a noble £imily, and 
was lord of Cowenberg; yet, al- 
though he was carefully educated, 
and instructed in every bnmch of 
polite literature, his predominant 
love to painting prevailed so far that 
he placed himself as a disciple with 
Daniel Segers. Under so able a 
director, he soon gave evident proofs 
of genius and taste, as well as of 
patient application to his studies; 
and imitated the style and manner 
of his master with the greatest suc- 
cess. He composed his subjects 
usually in the taste of Segers, in 
garlands of flowers around some his- 
torical design, or in festoons tliat 
encircled vases enriched with bas. 
relief. He copied every object after 
nature, selected them when they 
appeared in their fullest bloom, and 
grouped them with elegance. Nor 
can any circumstance contribute 
more effectually to the honour of 



Van Thielen, than to say, that his 
works stood in competition with 
those of his master. His pictures 
are well composed, and very highly 
finished, with a light touch, a neat 
pencil, and full as much transpa- 
rence as those of Segers ; but they 
were not touched with a spirit equal 
to what is observable in the works 
of that excellent artist, nor are they 
disposed with quite so much art and 
elegance. He was much employed 
by the king of Spain, and most of 
his finest performances are in the 
collection of that monarch. But 
there are two capital pictures of his 
at Mechlin, which represent garlands 
of flowers, with a number of differ- 
ent insects artfully distributed among 
the leaves, which are exquisitely 
finished ; the figure of St. Bemard 
being painted in the centre of the 
one, and in the other, St. Agatha. 
Weyerman also mentions one with 
great commendation, which is also a 
garland of flowers, in which is in- 
serted a nymph sleeping, and a 
satyr watching to surprise her, the 
figures being painted by Poelem- 
burg. It ought to be observed that 
this master rarely inscribed the name 
of Van Thielen on any of his pic- 
tures, but generally marked them 
with J. or P. Cowenberg, the title 
of his seigniory — PUk. 

THIELEN (Maria Theresa, 
Anna Maria, and Frances Cathe- 
rina Van). These ladies were the 
daughters of John Philip Van Thi- 
elen, and were instmcted in the art 
of flower-painting by their father, in 
which they arrived at considerable 
excellence. Maria Theresa, the 
eldest, also painted portraits with 
some reputation StrutU 

THOMAS, called THOMAS of 
LANDAU (Jacques Ernest), a 
German landscape painter, bom at 
Hagelstcin, in 1588, and died in 
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1653, aged 65. He learned the 
piinciples of design at Landaw ; and 
when he was only seventeen years 
of age distinguished himself so 
highly as to obtain the character of 
a good painter. But he quitted his 
own country to visit Italy, and spent 
fifteen years at Rome, Naples, and 
Genoa. At Rome he associated 
with Elsheimer, Lastman, and Pinas, 
and in their company studied nature 
in the environs of that city; observ- 
ing accurately the different tinges of 
light on all objects, at the different 
hours of the day, from sun-rising to 
sun-set. He also studied the man- 
ner of the masters who were most 
eminent; but particularly devoted 
himself to the style of Elsheimer, to 
whom he was most closely attached 
in friendship and disinterested affec- 
tion. He therefore made that cele< 
brated painter his model, and ac- 
quired a neat, delicate, and beauti- 
ful manner of touching his trees, 
skies, and figures, which procured 
him universsd admiration. He had 
a wonderful power of imitating the 
style and touch of Elsheimer, having 
80 thoroughly studied him, that many 
of those copies which he painted after 
the works of that master, as well as 
many of his own compositions, have 
been accounted the work of El- 
sheimer himself. It is probable that 
he would never have quitted Rome, 
had it not been on account of the 
death of his friend Elsheimer; for, 
as he both admired and loved him, 
Rome seemed to have lost in that 
one artist not only its greatest orna- 
ment, but also lost (in respect to 
himself what he felt most sensibly) 
all that had rendered Rome so de- 
sirable. He therefore quitted that 
city, returned to his own country, 
and died in the service of the em- 
peror at TAudau — Felibien^ Pilh. 
THOMASSIN (Philip),a French 



engraver, bom at Troyes, in Cham- 
pagne, about the year 1536. He 
went to Rome when he was young, 
where he resided the greater part of 
his life. According to Huber, he 
\>'as a pupil of Cornelius Cort, and 
followed the style of that artist with 
considerable success. He worked 
entirely with the graver, in a clear 
firm style. His plates are numerous, 
amounting to upwards of two hun- 
dred, of which about fifty are 
from the antique statues at Rom^. 
Thomassin, Simon, and Henry 
Simon, were esteemed eminent en- 
gravers. — Strutt. 

THOMPSON (William), an 
Irish portrait painter. This artist 
was a native of Dublin, but prac- 
tised in London, where his name 
appears in the catalogues of the E^. 
hibition from the year 1761 to 1777. 
Though he was not considered a 
painter of the first eminence, his 
pictures possessed the merit of a 
faithful resemblance, and a natural 
tone of colouring. — Edwards. 

THOMPSON (T.), an English 
engraver, who flourished in the reign 
of Charles II. Vertue cotild discover 
but a very few prints executed by 
this artist ; but he mentions an ex- 
cellent one of Nell Gwynn and her 
two sons. 

THORNHILL (Sir James), a 
celebrated English historical and por- 
trait painter, bom in Dorsetshire in 
1676, and died in 1732, aged 56. 
He was constrained to seek out some 
profession, by the distresses of his 
father, who had been under a neces. 
sity of selling his paternal estate. 
His inclination directed him to the 
art of painting ; and on his arrival at 
London, he applied to his uncle, the 
famous Doctor Sydenham, who en- 
abled him to proceed in the study of 
the art, under the direction of a pain ter 
who was not very eminent How- 
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ever, the genius of Thomhill made 
ample amends for the insufficiency 
of his instructor, and by a happy ap- 
plication of his talents he -made so 
great a progress, that he gradually 
rose to the highest reputation. His 
genius was well adapted to historical 
and allegorical compositions ; he pos- 
sessed a fertile and fine invention ; 
and he sketched his thoughts with 
great ease, freedom, and spirit. He 
excelled also equally in portrait, per- 
spective, and architecture ; showed 
an excellent taste of design, and 
had a free and firm pencil. Had he 
been so fortunate as to have studied 
at Rome and Venice, to acquire greater 
correctness at the one, and a more 
exact knowledge of the perfection of 
colouring at the other, no artist 
among the modems might, perhaps, 
have been his superior. Neverthe- 
less, he was so eminent in many parts 
of his profession, tl^at he must for 
ever be ranked among the best painters 
of his time ; and his performances 
in the dome of St. Paul's church, at 
London, in the Hospital at Green- 
wich, and at Hampton-court, are 
such public proofs of his merit, as 
will convey his name to posterity 
with great honour. The painter lived 
in general esteem ; he enriched him- 
self by the excellence of his works ; 
was appointed state-painter to Queen 
Ann, from whom he received the 
honour of knighthood. He had the 
singular satisfaction to re-purchase 
the family estate ; and was so much 
distinguished, as to be elected one of 
the members of parliament — P'dk, 

TIARINI (Alessandro), an Ita- 
lian historical painter, bom at Bo- 
logna in 1577, and died in 1668, 
aged 91. He was first a disciple 
of Prospero Fontano, but after the 
death of that master, he finished his 
studies in the school of Passignano, 
who conceived a very high opinion 
of the abilities of his scholar; 



and there ari^ several paintings of 
Tiarini in Florence, Pi^, and Bo- 
logna, in which Passignano assisted 
his disciple. Ferdinand, duke of 
Mantua, took him into his favour, 
and employed him for several years ; 
he sat to him for his portrait, and 
appointed him to paint all the princes 
of his family; and those pictures 
gained him such general applause* 
that all the nobility of Mantua were 
solicitous to be transmitted to poste- 
rity by his pencil. Tiarini had a 
strong beautiful style of colouring, 
and designed his subjects in a good 
taste; his expression was usually 
just and natural ; and he often gave 
to the heads of his figures an air of 
dignity, and sometimes a graceful 
turn. But this character of his works 
agrees only with those which he com- 
posed and executed in his prime, and 
to his middle age ; for in his declinii^ 
years his colouring and pencilling 
were not comparable with his former 
productions, as the colour was very 
weak, and his touch stiff and un- 
steady. In the church of St. Salva- 
tore, at Bologna, there is a Nativity 
painted in his best style and time, 
which is a fine composition, with 
figures larger than life ; the design is 
grand, and the colouring excellent ; 
and in the church of St. Agnes, in the 
same city, are to be seen the Marriage 
of St. Catherine, and the Annunciiu 
tion, which are admirably designed, 
and the characters are marked with 
great judgment and good expression. 
—Pilk. 

TIDEMAN (Philip), a Gci-man 
historical painter, bora at Hamburgh 
in 1657, and died in 1705, aged 48. 
He received his first instructions 
from Nicholas Raes, with whom he 
continued eight years, and showed 
himself a good proficient. But in 
order to improve his knowledge and 
taste he went to Amsterdam, to make 
proper observations on the most 
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capital works of the great masters 
preserved in that city. At the time 
Lairesse was in high esteem, which 
induced him to place himself ander 
the direction of that master for some 
time; and as liuresse ohserved his 
disciple to he possessed of good ta- 
lents, he grew extremely fond of him, 
gave him the hest precepts for his 
improvement, and employed him to 
assist in several grand works in which 
he was engaged ; and in those works 
Tideman gave such manifest proofs 
of his ahilities that from thencefor- 
ward he had sufficient business, in- 
dependent of Lairesse, which estab. 
lished his reputation. The manner 
in which he composed subjects of 
fabulous history and allegory was 
allowed to have strong appearances 
of a lively fancy, a good genius, and 
a ready invention ; and in that re- 
spect his designs were proposed to 
subsequent artists as models. One 
of the capital compositions of this 
master is the representation of Ve- 
nus complaining to Jupiter of Juno^s 
perpetual persecution of -ffineas ; and 
another is, Juno applying to Eolus 
to destroy the fleet of the Trojans. 
He left abundance of sketches and 
designs, which are at once an evi- 
dence of his industry and of the fer- 
tility of his invention. — ^Pilk. 

TILBORGH, or TILBURG, 
(Giles Van), a Flemish painter of 
markets, fairs, &c., bom at Brussels 
about 1625. He imitated the man- 
ner of Brower and Teniers, and his 
subjects are of the low kind, such as 
the assemblies of boors at markets, 
fairs, or feastings, corps-de-garde, 
and taverns, as also conversations. 
In his colouring he approached near 
to the manner and tints of Brower ; 
but in his pencil, and in his touch, 
he was neither so spirited nor so de- 
1 icate. One of hi s chief excellences 
consisted in the variety observable 
ill his compositions, as it afforded a 



proof of the frnitfulness of his imi^- 
nation ; and his design and colouring 
were very commendable. He. had s 
competent knowledge of the chiaro- 
scuro, by which he gave a great deal 
of roundness and relief to his objects ; 
though in some of his pictures he 
might be accounted a little too dark ; 
but this is'not perceivable in all 
his paintings, several of them being 
really excellent. — Houb.^ PUk, 

TILLEMANS (Peter), a Flemish 
painter of landscapes, sea-views, &c., 
bom at Antwerp in 1684, and died 
in England in 1734. He came to 
England when young with Oasteels, 
his brother-in-law, and was employed 
by one Turner, a dealer in pictures, 
in^copying the work of Bonigognone 
and other masters, in which he suc- 
ceeded admirably, particularly Te- 
niers, of whom he preserved all the 
freedom and spirit. He generally 
painted landscapes, with small figures, 
sea-ports and views ; but when he 
came to be known, he was patronised 
by sevenil noblemen; and drew 
views of their seats, huntings, races, 
and horses, in perfection. He had 
the honour of instructing several 
young noblemen, particularly Lord 
Byron, Vho did great credit to his 
master, as may be seen by several 
of his lordship*s drawings at his beau- 
tiful and venerable seat, at Newstead- 
abbey in Nottinghamshire. 

TILSON (Henry), an EngUsh 
historical and portrait painter, bom in 
1655, and died 1691, aged 36. He 
was a disciple of sir Peter Lely, after 
whose death he went to Italy in 
company withDahl, and stayed seven 
years, copying the works of the best 
masters. On his return to Eng- 
land, he painted portraits, both in oil 
and crayons, and his reputation was 
rising very high ; when he unfortu- 
nately, from a melancholy turn of 
mind, grew disordered in his senses, 
and shot himself.. — Pilk, 
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TINELLl (Tiberio), an Italian 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Venice in 1586, and died in 1 638, 
aged 52. He iros the disciple of 
Giovanni Contarini, a celebrated 
painter of portraits; but when he 
gained a sidficient degree of know- 
ledge to commence artist, he studied 
the style and manner of Bassano, 
whose pictures he not only copied 
but at last imitated, with such exact- 
ness of colouring and similarity of 
taste and ideas, that many of his own 
original compositions have been 
esteemed the real work of Giacomo 
Bassano. He proved himself extreme^ 
ly well qualified for historical designs, 
by several subjects painted by him 
in that style ; and in particular by^ 
a picture of the Salutation, by aAo- 
ther of the Last Supper, and by a re- 
presentation of Paradise, in which 
he introduced a multitude of figures. 
Butfindingless time to be requisite for 
painting portraits, and observing also 
the mind suffered less fatigue from 
that employment than when he was 
engaged in design and invention, he 
followed it entirely, and (Sandrart 
says) he brought it to consummate 
perfection. His manner was differ- 
ent from all the portrait-painters of 
his time ; for he represented the per- 
sons under historical characters, de- 
duced from authentic or &bulou8 
history, and always expressed the 
true resemblance of his models. 
For instance, the portrait of David 
Spinelli he represented in the char 
racter of Marc Antony, and his wife 
in that of CleojJatra preparing to 
drink the dissolved pearl ; and beau- 
tiful young females he described in 
the forms of Aurora, Hebe, 'or other 
poetical deities and nymphs, which 
rendered his portraits abundantly 
more estimable. On the sight of 
some of Tinelli's pictures, Lewis 
XIII. expressed so much satisfac- 
tion, that he honoured him with 



the order of St. Michael. He lived 
highly respected and beloved at 
Florence, and might have ended his 
life with happiness to himself, and 
pleasure to his friends, but, by some 
domestic misfortunes, his mind was 
so disturbed, that he fell into an un- 
accountable dejection of spirits, and 
in one of his distracted moments he 
opened one of his veins and expired. 
— Z)e Piles, Pilk. 

TISI, called IL GAROFALO, 
(Benvenuto), an Italian historical 
painter, bom at Ferrara in 1481, 
and died in 1559, aged 78. He 
received his first instructions from 
some masters at Ferrara and Cre- 
mona ; but he visited Rome at an 
early age, and entered the school of 
Raf&elle. He imitated his design, 
the character of his feces, the expres- 
sion, and much of his colour, though 
he added something of. a more in- 
flamed and stronger cast derived 
from the Ferrarese school. His pic- 
tures of evangelic subjects abound 
at Rome, Bologna, and other cities 
of Italy ; they are of different merit, 
and not painted all by him. His • 
laige pictures, many of which are in 
the Chigi gallery, are more genuine 
and more singular. The Visitation 
of Maria in the palace Doria, is one 
of the master-pieces in the collec- 
tion. Tisi used to mark his pictures 
with a painted violet, which the 
vulgar in Italy called Garofalo, a 
flower allusive to his name. It does 
not appear from Vasari, and others, 
that Garofalo had any share in the 
works which were executed by the 
scholars of Raffaelle under his di- 
^ction. He retumed to Ferrara, 
and became the head of that school. 
— Vasari, Pilk. 

TITI (Tiberio), an Italian his- 
torical and portrait painter, bom at 
Florence in 1578, and died in 1637, 
aged 59. He was the son and dis- 
ciple of Santi di Titi; but the 
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branch of bis profession wbich he I Italy when he was young, and first 
principally cultivated was portrait- studied at Naples, under Anniello 
* ' ' Falcone. He afterwards went to 

Rome, where he became the disciple 
of Michel Angelo Cerquozzi, called 
Battaglie. On his return to Spain 
he established himself at Granada, 
and acquired a distinguished reputa- 
tion as a painter of battles and sea- 
pieces. His- abilities were not, how- 
ever, confined to those subjects. 
He gave proof of considerable talent 
as a painter of history, and there are 
several of his works in the churches 
at Granada, Murda, Madrid, &c., of 
which the most creditable to his re- 
putation are, the Assumption of the 
Virgin, at the Colegia de San Este- 
van at Murcia. — Cumberland, 

TOMBE (N.La), a Dutch painter 
of conversations, &c., bom at Am- 



painting, and in that style he was 
accounted to excel. Yet, although 
his talent lay solely in that parti- 
cular part of his art, being solicited 
to finish a picture of the Last Sup- 
per, which his father had ^gun but 
left imperfect, he undertook it, and 
imitated the manner, the touch, and 

the tone of colouring of his father 

with such exactness, that it gained 

him universal applause. The prince 

de Medicis employed him continu- 

ally, and allowed him an honourable 

pension; but, in the midst of the 

happiness he enjoyed from his situa- 
tion, and the fevour of the public, 

he was so violently affected by the 

unexpected death of his brother 

Onzio, who had an extraordinary 

genius, who was not long returned ! sterdam in 1616, and died in 1676, 



from his studies at Rome, and who 
for some time had been his assist- 
ant, that grief shortened his days, 
by bringing upon him a pleuritic 
fever, of which he died, universally 
lamented Vas.^ Pilk. 

TITIANO (Girolamo di). He 
was a very eminent disciple of Ti- 
tian, in whose school he continued 
for several years, and by his works 
proved that he had thoroughly im- 
bibed the taste of that celebrated 
master. He copied aud imitated 
the works of Titian with so great 
accuracy, that the paintings of the 
one were frequently taken for the 
paintings of the other; arid yet, 
what was very singular, his poverty 
was as remarkable as his reputation 
was great. — Pilk, 

TOLEDO (Juan de), a Spanish* 
painter, bom at Lorca, in the king- 
dom of Murcia, in 1611, and died 
in 1665, aged 54. He was the son 
of Miguel de Toledo, a^ obscure 
artist, by whom he was instructed 
in the rudiments of design. Ac- 
cording to Palomino, he went to 



60. He visited Rome when 
he was very young, and studied 
there for a great many years. It 
was his constant rule to observe na- 
ture, and to design after those ele- 
gant remains of antiquity which are 
in the villas about Rome, as well as 
in the city. His usual subjects were 
conversations and assemblies of both 
sexes, habited in the mode of the 
country ; and frequently he painted 
porti-aits ; but, in all his designs, he 
was fend of introducing caves, grot- 
tos, ruins, or antique sepulchres, 
wherever his subject would admit 
of them ; and he rendered his situa- 
tions a^preeable, by the beauty of his 
distances, as also by a multitude of 
small figures, which were touched 
with abundance of sprit — Houb.^ 
Pilk. 

TOORNVLIET, or TOREN- 
FLIET (Jacques), a Flemish his- 
torical and portrait painter, bom 
at Leyden in 1641, and died in 
1719,* aged 78. He learned the 
art of painting in his native city, 
and advanced so &r in knowledge. 
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&s to be enabled to paint portraits, 
and to gain credit by those which 
he finished. But in his twenty- 
ninth year he travelled to Rome, 
along with Nicholas Rosendaal, and 
studied the works of RafFaelle, Paolo 
Veronese, and Tintoretto, witii such 
success, that his reputatbn was well 
established through that city; and 
from thence he went to study the 
art of colouring at Venice, where he 
continued for three years. His 
merit, and the politeness of his ad- 
dress, procured him the favour of 
those of the first rank, and afforded 
him free access to the palaces and 
collections of the nobility. He 
designed his subjects with ease and 
freedom ; and Us composition ma- 
nifested the taste of the Italian 
school. He generally painted por- 
traits in the manner of conversa- 
tions ; and the distinguishing marks 
of this master's paintii^ are, the 
judicious disposition of the figures, 
the correctness of his design, and 
the agreeable style of his colouring. 
But notwithstanding the improve- 
ment of his taste by his residence at 
Rome, and that ho showed himself 
much superior, as well in correct- 
ness as colouring, to what he had 
been before he studied in Italy, yet 
it was observed, that after his return 
to Holland, his pictures did not pro- 
portionably increase in their price. 
It was thought, that by his endea- 
vouring too earnestly to imitate the 
great masters of Italy, though his 
design might be more correct, it had 
the appearance of being more servile, 
and less ori^nal ; and, perhaps, by 
his not having gone sufficiently 
early abroad, he might have con- 
tracted such habits as he was never 
able entirely to shake off. — Houb., 
PiUe. 

TORBIDO, called IL MORO, 
(Francesco), an Italian historical 
painter, bom at Verona in 1500, 



and died in 1581, aged 81. He 
was first a*disciple of Giorgione ; but 
afterwards studied under Liberale 
Veronese, and was accounted an 
admirable painter of history and 
portrait, equal in both respects to 
any artist of his time. In his co- 
louring he imitated Giorgione, and 
his works were applauded for the 
sweetness, union, and harmony of 
his tints ; but, as to taste of com- 
position and design, he always re- 
tained the manner of his master 
Liberale, who loved him as if he 
had been his own son, Vasari ob- 
serves, that although Torbido was 
but a young mtui at the death of his 
master, yet by his amiable (Qualities, 
and by his personal merit, as well as 
by the beauty and spirit of his works, 
he so won the esteem and affection 
of Liberale, that he was appointed 
heir to that painter; and by that 
acquisition of fortune was enabled 
to follow his profession with greater 
ease and satisfaction. He painted a 
great number of pictures in fresco 
and in oil, at Verona, Friuli, and 
Venice ; and in the chapel of Santa 
Maria in Organo at the latter city, 
he painted a Transfiguration, which 
was esteemed a capital performance. 
His portraits were excessively cu- 
rious, beautifully and naturally co- 
loured, finished with remarkable 
care and neatness, and had all the 
look of real life, with a surprising 
resemblance of his models. — Fas., 
Pilk. 

TORREGGIANO (Pietro), a ce- 
lebratetl Italian sculptor, who flou- 
rished in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The superb tomb of his 
father (says Stowe), was not finished 
till the eleventh year of this king, 
1519. It was made, adds the same 
author, by one Peter of Florence, 
for which he received one thousand 
pounds, for the whole stuff and 
workmanship. This Peter, Vertue 
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discovers to- be Pietro Torreggiano, 
a valua^e sculptor. That he was 
here appears by a book of acts, orders, 
decrees, and records, of the Court of 
Requests, printed in 1592, in quarto, 
There it is said, p. 60, that in a cause 
between two Florentine merchants, 
Peter de Bardi, and Bernard Caval- 
canti, heard before the council at 
Greenwich, master Peter Torreggi- 
ano, a Florentine sculptor, was one 
of the witnessess. To Torr^^iano 
Vertue ascribes likewise the tomb of 
Margaret, countess of Richmond, the 
mother of Henry VII., and that of 
Dr. Young, master of the rolls, in 
the cliapel of the rolls in Chancery- 
lane. There is a head of Henry 
VII J, in plaister, at Hampton-court, 
supposed to be by the same master. 

TORTEBAT (Francis), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris about the 
year 1610. He was a disciple of 
Simon Vouet, whose daughter he 
married. He executed several etch- 
ings in a style resembling that of 
Dorigny. He engraved the plates 
for r Anatomic desPeintres^ by De 
Piles, from designs by Jvhn Calcar. 

TORRE (Fkminio), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Bologna 
in 1621, and died in 1661, aged 40. 
He learned the first rudiments of 
the art from Cavedone; but he ac- 
complished himself in the school of 
Guido. His colouiing was bold, 
but mellow ; the management of his 
tints showed great judgment, and 
he had a light clean manner of 
pencilling. His most remarkable 
excellence however consisted in his 
copying the works of the greatest 
painters, which he so exquisitely 
performed, that he made it almost 
an impossibility to distinguish his 
paintings from the originals. — Pilk, 

TORRENTIUS (John), a Flem- 
ish painter of tsill-life, &c. bom at 
Amsterdam in 1589, and died in 
1640, aged 51. He received the first 



instructions in the art of painting 
in his native city, and without 
quitting his own country he be- 
came an admirable painter. At his 
first setting out in the ]H'ofes8ion, 
the subjects he generally painted 
were objects of still-life ; tables fur- 
nished with a variety of books, some 
of them open, and others closed, or 
with vases filled with flowers, or 
tables covered with carpets, on which 
were placed standishes, pens, hour- 
glasses, and such like ; some of which 
Sandrart says he saw that were ex- 
teedingly high finished, with all pos- 
sible similitude to nature; and, 6n 
account of their singular merit, were 
valued at a very large price. Some- 
times he painted conversations, which 
were extremely admired for their 
lovely tone of colouring, and also for 
being charmingly pencilled, and exe- 
cuted with great tmth and force. 
While he continued to paint on such 
subjects as those, he lived in affluence, 
surrounded with friends of the first 
rank, and in general esteem. But, 
unhappily, he grew most dissolute 
and abandoned in his morals, and 
equally so in his style of design ; his 
imagination became infected by his 
debaucheries, and he prostituted 
the most delicate pencil, and the 
sweetest colouring, to the worst and 
most depraved purposes. From that 
time his favourite and customary 
subjects were naked figures, which 
he represented in such attitudes as 
were always offensive to modesty, 
and too often most infamously ob- 
scene. His friends exerted all the 
power of argument to reclaim him 
from his follies and indecencies; 
but their expostulations proved in- 
effectual. At last, by instituting a 
private conventicle, as a meeting, 
place for a society of Adamites, he 
rendered himself obnoxious to tKe 
magistracy, who brought him to his 
trii^, and produced several of his 
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pictures, as well as satisfactory evi- 
dence of his presiding in that in- 
&mous assembly. As he peremptorily 
denied himself to be either the painter 
of those pictures, or the patron and 
contriver of that detestable assembly, 
although the proofs of both appeared 
incontestible, he was condemned to 
the torture ; his lewd paintings were 
publicly burnt by the executioner (at 
least as many of them as could be 
discovered), and he was sentenced to 
imprisonment in tlie house of cor- 
rection for twenty years. He sup- 
ported the torture with incredible 
obstinacy; and, after some time of 
confinement, was released at the re- 
quest of the English ambassador, and 
went to London, where he resided 
for a few years. But that worthy 
nation, who detest profligacy of man- 
ners as much as they regard merit, 
discountenanced him as he deserved ; 
and he retired to Amsterdam, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in 
obscurity and contempt. Sandrart, 
»nd after him Weyermans, affirms 
that he died under the torture ; but 
Houbraken, who had carefully read 
the authentic account of him at Haer. 
lem, written by Schrevelius (which 
is the best narrative of the tnms- 
Actions relative to Torrentius), ought 
certainly to be most relied on, and 
the above account is extracted from 
that writer. — Houb., Pilk. 

TOWNLEY (Charles), an Eng- 
lish mezzotinto engraver^ by whom 
we have several portraits, and other 
subjects, executed in a superior 
manner. Among others are the fol- 
lowing : — Agrippina weeping over 
the tomb of Germanicus, after Cos- 
way ; Bulls Fighting, after Stubbs. 
— Strutt. 

TREM0LLIERE(PeterCharle8), 
a French historical painter, bom at 
Chollet, in Poitou, in 1703, and i 
died in 1739. aged 36. He was the 
disciple of John Baptist Yanloo the j 



elder, under whom he studied, tilt 
he had gained several prizes in the 
academy ; and then he was sent to 
the French academy at Rome, 
where he resided for some years, and 
qualified himself to return to his 
native coifntry with great credit. By 
the French writers he is accounted 
a very eminent artist; they attest 
that he had an elevated genius, a 
grand and elegant design of com- 
position, and a correct manner of de- 
signing; that the disposition of his 
figures was highly commendable, that 
he usually gave them an agreeable 
and graceful turn, but that his colour, 
ing was weak. He painted several 
grand altar-pieces at Lyohs, and other 
citieaof France ; and the year before 
his death was employed to paint 
des%ns for tapestry, by order of the 
French king; but he died in the 
prime of life, and in the height of 
his reputation, when he had sketched 
only one subject the Description of 
the Golden Age, an^Jeven that he left 
unfinished — D 'Argenville, Pilk 

TREVISI (Girolamo da), an Ita- 
lian historical painter and architect, 
bom at Trevisi in 1508, and died 
in 1544, aged 36. This artist, in 
some parts of the art of painting, 
was accounted to have a considerable 
share of merit. His manner of de- 
signing was not indeed in the grand 
taste and style; but his colouring 
was exceedingly agreeable, and he 
always endeavoured to imitate the 
manner of Raffaelle. After some 
years spent in different parts of Italy, 
he gained the reputation of being an 
excellent painter, and particularly 
by the works which he performed in 
a chapel belonging to the church of 
St. Petronius; and then he was in- 
duced to visit England, where he 
was presented to king Henry VIII. 
That monarch readily took him into 
his service, and allowed him (ac- 
cording to Vasari) a pension of four 
3c2 o 
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hundred crowns a year, employing 
him not only as a painter, but a« an 
engineer and architect. He received 
extraordinary encouragement in Eng- 
land, and painted many pictures for 
the king, as also for the nobility 
about the court, which eifabled him 
to live in affluence; and his merit 
procured him esteem. As he was 
singularly well skilled in every part 
of architecture, civil and military, 
he was appointed by the king prin- 
cipal engineer at the siege of Bou- 
logne. But that employment proved 
fatal to him, for he was unfortu- 
nately killed by a cannon-shot, while 
he was with the utmost activity 
^ving his directions. — Pilk. 

TROOST (Cornelius), a Dutch 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Amsterdam in 1697, and died in 
1750, aged 53. He was the disciple 
of Arnold Boonen, but he perfected 
himself in the knowledge of his art 
by an attentive study after nature. 
He sometimes, painted historical 
subjects, and scenes taken from the 
comedies of his time, and likewise 
painted conversations In a very 
agreeable style, as well aa portraits, 
in which he chiefly excelled. He 
was engaged to paint the portraits of 
the directors of the college of physi- 
cians at Amsterdam, as large as life, 
and at full length, in one piece, which 
picture effectually established his 
reputation, and afforded him the op- 
portunity of painting most of the 
considerable persons of his time. 
The most capital performance of 
this master is the picture in the 
surgeons' hall at Amsterdam, repre- 
senting the principal persons of that 
profession sitting at a table, on wliich 
is placed a subject prepai-ed for dis- 
section; and the professor appears 
as if explaining the parts previous 
to the operation. The figures, which 
are all portraits, are well designed, 
and have a good relievo ; the habits 



are suit&ble to the mode, and the 
whole has a great deal of harmony. 
He was also much applauded for the 
portrait of the famous physician 
Boerhaave, which is placed in the 
anatomical halL His conversations 
were, in some respects, commend- 
able ; but he was censured for not 
being more strictly modest in his 
subjects, and for indulging too great 
an indelicacy and licentiousness in 
his compositions* — Pilk. 

TROUVAIN ( Anthony),aFrench 
engraver, bom at Montdi<^er in 1 666. 
His plates are executed entirely with 
the graver, which he handled with 
great neatness and dexterity, and his 
prints produce & very pleasing effect. 
If he was not a pupil of Bernard 
Picart, he appears to have been an 
imitator of his style. — Strutt, 
Bryan. 

TROY (Francis de), a French 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Toulouse in 1645, and died in 
1730, aged 85. He was the son 
and disciple of Nicholas de Troy, but 
at the age of seventeen he became 
the disciple of Nicholas Loir, at 
Paris, under whom he was much 
improved. When he commenced 
artist, he begun with historical sub- 
jects, which gained him credit ; but 
his genius more strongly inclined 
him to portraits than to any other 
branch of his art, and in that style 
he received great assistance from 
the instructions of Claude le Fevre. 
After some time he was admitted as 
a professor in the academy ; and hav- 
ing at his introduction presented^ 
according to custom, an historical 
picture, representing Mercury and 
Argus, it was received with such 
public approbation, that he was 
immediately engaged to paint a 
number of sacred as well as profane 
subjects, and in particular, one no- 
ble composition in the church of St. 
Qenevieve. He also finished a pic- 
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ture for the duke of Maine, designed 
m a very elegant style, which con- 
sisted of above fifty figures, as large 
as life. It was well composed, and 
finely coloured, and represented the 
splendid reception given by Dido to 
^neas, when that hero recounts the 
series of his distresses and misfoi^ 
tunes. By the order of Louis XIV., 
he went to the court of Munich, to 
paint the portrait of Anna Maria 
Christiana, who was to be married ; 
to the dauphin ; and at his return 
to Paris, he received the highest i 
encomiums for the beautiful colour. I 
ing and exquisite finishing of that 
portrait, and particularly for pre- j 
serving the remarkable vivacity of . 
that princess, by a lovely and grace- ' 
fill expression. The Florentine and ] 
the French writers concurrently 
attest that the colouring of De Troy j 
is natural, and very pleasing; that 
his pencil is delicate ; his figures 
round and well relieved ; and that, 
by a peculiar happiness of touch, 
he gave sweetness and harmony to t 
the whole. The portrait of this ^ 
master is honoured with a place in , 
the Florentine gallery of artists. — , 
JPilk. 

TROY ( John Francis de ), a 
French historical and portrait pain- j 
ter, bom at Paris in 1676, and died , 
in 1752, aged 76. He was in- j 
structed in design and colouring by \ 
his Father Francis de Troy, under 
whose direction he acquired a free 
and expeditious manner of painting ; 
but, when he had made a consider- 
able progress in his ai't, he travelled 
to Italy to finish his studies, and 
having visited Pisa and Rome, and 
observed every thing worthy of his 
attention in those cities, he returned 
to Paris, being then reputed an ex- 
cellent artist. On the first public 
exhibition of his works, they were 
generally admired, and the best 
judges of the art commended the 



taste, the colouring, the invention, 
the neatness of his finishing, and the 
happy union of simplicity and gran- 
deur, which speared in his compo- 
sitions. His uncommon merit pro- 
cured him the particular esteem of 
Louis XIV., who honoured him 
with the order of St. Michael, and 
afterwards appointed him director of 
the academy at Rome, which station 
he filled with dignity, being as ex. 
emplary in his conduct in private 
life, as he was to the artists in his 
profession. This master had a fine 
and fruitful invention, and an ex. 
traordinary readiness in his manner 
of handling ; his touch was free and 
firm ; his colouring extremely pleas- 
ing ; and in all his designs he showed 
a natural and just expression, as well 
of the motions of the limbs, as of 
the passions of the mind. The por- 
trait of this master, painted by him- 
self, is placed among the celebrated 
painters in the gallery at Florence. 

PWt. 

TROYEN (Rombout Van), a 
Dutch landscape painter, who died 
about 1650. This master, who (ac- 
cording to the Flemish writers) had 
never seen Rome, usually painted 
caves, grottos, and the vestiges of 
ancient edifices, which are to be seen 
in the environs of Rome, and other 
parts of Italy ; of which, it is sup- 
posed, he took the ideas from sketches 
made by other artists; and he always 
introduced some historical subject, 
taken from the sacred or poetical 
history. In his small pictures, he 
had great neatness in his touch, 
firmness in his pencil, and transpa. 
rence in his colouring, and some of 
them have the appearance of great 
merit; but he was not correct in his 
figures, nor were all his small works 
of equiad estimation, some being far 
inferior to others. His colouring is 
in general not very pleasing, having 
painted many of his pictures with 
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too predominant a yellow, and in 
others his hrowns create obscurity ; 
yet sometimes his execution is re- 
markably good, and his perspective 
agreeable. In his large pictures his 
touch, his design, his colouring, and 
his drawing, are all very indifferent, 
and his smallest are certainly his 
best performances. — Houb.^ Pilk, 

TSCHERNINGK (D.), a Ger- 
man engraver, who flourished about 
the year 1639. He engraved several 
frontispieces and other book plates, 
which are executed with the graver, 
in a very indifferent style. — Strutt, 
TSCHERNINGK (John). This 
artist was probably of the same 
fiimily with the preceding engraver. 
He engraved some portraits and 
other book-ornaments in a neat but 

formal style Strutt. 

TULDEN or THULDEN (Theo- 
dore Van), a Dutch painter of fairs, 
rural sports, &c., bom in 1607, and 
died in 1676, aged 69. He was a 
disciple of Rubens, and distinguished 
himself so highly while he studied 
under the direction of that great 
man, that he was considered as one 
of the best of that school ; and his 
master, who soon discerned his 
talents, employed him as one of bis 
assistants in those grand designs 
which he finished in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. At first he was fond 
of painting lively and cheerful sub- 
jects, such as fairs, kermesses, con- 
versations, and the diversions of 
peasants, in the manner of Teniers ; 
but his greatest excellence appeared 
in his compositions of historical sub- 
jects. Those are entirely in the style 
of his master Rubens, and are ex- 
tremely similar, as well in recoct to 
the ideas as the colouring ; nor are 
they much inferior to him. But 
what seemed very singular in this 
painter, was his ability to paint in 
small as well as in large, his genius 
being hi^pily adapted to both; in 



the former he was ingeniotts, and in 
the latter elevated and grand. He 
had a thorough knowledge of the 
chiaro-scuro, and by that means he 
gave force to his figures and, life t» 
his colour; but in respect of bis- 
drawing, he is esteemed to be rather 
less correct than his master, the im- 
perfections of an instructor being: 
very apt to infect a disciple. How- 
ever, he was so ready at designing 
small figures, that he frequently was- 
employed to insert them in the 
works of Stenwyck, Nee£s, and other 
masters of distinction. — Houb.y. 
Pilk. 

TURA, called COSME DA 
FERRARA (Cosimo), born at Fer- 
rara in 1406, and died in 1469, aged 
63. He was a disciple of Galassoi 
Galassi, and painted sacred subjects 
in the dry Gothic style .which pre- 
vailed at the time in which he lived.. 
Several of his works remain in the 
churches and public edifices at 
Ferrara, of which an account ia 
given by Cesare Barotti, in his 
Pitture e ScuUure di Ferrara.. 
He was also much employed in 
illuminating missals, and his oil 
pictures are finished wfth the la- 
boured minutness of miniature. Borso 
d'Este, duke of Ferrara^ employed 
him in the decoration of one of the 
apartments of his palace, where he 
painted the Twelye Months of the 
Year, in fresco, which are mentioned 
by BarufiiEildi as a very masterly per- 
formance for that early period. Of 
his altar-pieces, the most worthy of 
notice are his pictures of the An- 
nunciation and the Nativity.—.. 
Vasari. 

TURCHI, called UORBETTO, 
(Alessandro), an Italian historical 
painter, bom at Verona in 1600, and 
died in 1670, aged 70. At first he 
waa placed as a disciple with Felix 
Riccio ; though he afterwards did not 
adopt the style of that maste^ but 
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formed his ideas of the beauty of co- 
louring from the manner of Correggio, 
and bis ideas of elegance and grace 
from the taste of Guide. He studied 
at Rome after the finest of the an- 
cient and modem productions, and ac 
customed himself also to draw after 
nature; by which means he acquired 
the habit of designing with ease and 
freedom, and also with tolerable 
correctness of outline. It was ge- 
nerally said, that the colouring of 
the Venetian school, and the Roman 
gusto of design, were combined in 
this artist. His wife and his daughter 
were his models for the figuies in 
his compositions ; for, without par- 
ticularly attendi]^ to nature, he 
never attempted to design any mem- 
ber of the human body. The in- 
veil ti on and imagination of this 
master were so ready, that it was 
customary with him to proceed 
directly in his painting, without 
having prepared any previous sketch ; 
he disposed his figures with propriety, 
and grouped them in such a manner, 
as to make them set off each other, 
and contribute to the good effect of 
the whole. Yet, although his 
colouring had great force, and his 
pictures were carefully finished, one 
could often wish that he had been 
more nice in the choice of his atti- 
tudes and draperies, as well as a 
little more accurate in his composi- 
tions. He painted many delicate 
easel-pictures, most of which are 
preserved at Rome, where he spent 
the greatest part of his life: but 
his grand compositions are in the 
churches and convents at Venice 
and Verona, as well as at Rome. In 
the church of St. Maria in Organis, 
at Verona, is a very admired picture 
by this master, of which the subject 
is St. Anthony and St. Francis, 
with a Glory and Angels above ; it 
is well finished, and the glory is 
gweetly coloured. And in the 



church Delia Misericordia, in the 
same city, is an altar-piece represent- 
ing the Descent from the Cross^ 
which is an admirable performance, 
and finished with abundance of care. 
The pencilling is extremely soft, and 
the colouring beautiful ; being much 
in the taste of the Garacci' school. 
The figures of the Vhrgin and Nico- 
demus are exceedingly fine, and the 
expression of the Virgin's afflictive 
sorrow is truly affecting; but the 
draperies and the linen are not equal 
in merit to the other parts of the 
picture.— jSanc^rar^, PiOc* 

TYSSENS (Peter), a Flemish 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Antwerp in 1625, and died in 
1692, aged 67. He was one of 
those cUstinguished artists whose 
works were esteemed to be not 
much inferior to Rubens. At his 
first setting out in his profession, he 
applied himself to the painting of 
portraits, merely from a view of 
immediate advantage, and neglected 
history ; but having received some 
severe mortification in regard to his 
works in that style, he determined 
to relinquish it, and resume the 
more masterly style of history, in 
which he had all the success he 
could desire. His manner of de- 
signing was grand ; his compositions 
are full of spirit; his colouring is 
strong, and he usually enriched his 
back-grounds with architecture. His 
reputation was very greatly advanced 
by an altar-piece which he painted 
for the church of St. James, at 
Antwerp ; the subject of it was the 
Assumption of the Virgin ; and the 
colouring and composition of it 
gained him the approbation of the 
public, and the esteem of the best 
judges. — Houh., PUk, 

TYSSENS (N.), a Flemish 
painter of armour, &c., bom at 
Antwerp about 1660. He learned 
the art of painting in Flanders, but 
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liyed at Rome for a long time, where 
he was constantly employed hy a 
picture-merchant ; and he also spent 
some years at Naples and Venice. 
However, his pictures did not please 
in general, as being dull and unen- 
livened; and were only purchased 
by other artists, who valued them 
for being true imitations of nature, 
and for the goodness of the colour- 
ing. This master rarely painted 
any other subjects but those of the 
military kind, such as armour, hel- 
mets, swordsj guns, drums, sabres, 
and all sorts of trophies, which he 
composed and grouped with a great 
deal of ingenuity. When he re- 
turned from Italy to his own coun- 
try, he found no greater demand for 
his works at home than abroad, 
which induced him to visit Dussel- 
dorp, as the elector Palatine was a 
remarkable encourager of all artists. 
As that prince was then anxious to 
have the best collection of paintings 
in Europe, he employed Tyssens as 
his agent to purchase for him every 
curious picture through the Low 
Countries, that could be procured at 
any price ; and that artist executed 
his commission with honour to him- 



self, and to the utmost satisfaction 
of his employer. As he found no 
considerable demand for his usual 
subjects, he changed his style, and 
painted flowers, but not with any 
great degree of credit ; he therefore 
at last painted birds, and proved 
very successful, some of his compo- 
sitions in that way having been 
accounted worthy of being compared 
with the works of Boel or Honde* 
koeter.— H^ow6., PUh. 

TYSON (Michael). This gentle- 
man was a fellow of Bennet College, 
Cambridge. He painted for his 
amusement, and etched some plates, 
particularly the portrait of Archbi- 
shop Parker, taken from an illumi. 
nation of a manuscript by T. Berg, 
preserved in the library of Bennet 
College. It is probable, from the 
precise resemblance in the prints, 
that the portrait of that prelate, by 
Remigins Hogenburgh, was engraved 
from the same painting. He also 
engraved a portrait of Sir William 
Paulet, from an old picture, the 
painter of which is unknown; and 
that of Jane Shore, from a picture at 
Eing*s College. Cambridgc-^tiK. 
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TTBALDINI (Petreccio), a cele- 
^ brated painter and illuminator 
on vellum in the sixteenth century. 
There is extant a book illuminated 
by him, containing the sentences of 
Scripture painted by order of Nicho- 
las Bacon, and presented by him to 
Lady Lumhley. — Vertue. 

UDINO (John da), an Italian 
historical painter, bom in 1494, and 
died in 1564. He was a disciple of 
RafFaelle ; and excelled in painting 
animals and landscapes. — De Piles. 

UCCELLO (Paolo), an Italian 



painterof birds, animals, &c., bom 
at Florence in 1349, and died in 
1432, aged 83. He was the disci- 
ple of Antonio Venetiano ; and though 
he painted a variety of subjects, yet 
he showed a peculiar delight in paint- 
ing birds, and for that reason intro- 
duced them whenever it was possi- 
ble, in all his compositions ; for 
which reason he was called Paola 
Uccello, and by that appellation is 
generally known. He studied per- 
spective with infinite labour, till he 
found Qut a method of reducing it to 
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practice : and for that purpose spent 
a great deal of time in making him. 
self thoroughly acquainted with the 
Elements of Enclid^ in which he 
was assisted by Giovanni Manetti, 
an eminent mathematician^ He is 
mentioned as. one of the first of the 
old artists who painted perspective. 
As his principal power consisted in 
designing every species of animals, 
he always fixed on such sahjects as 
might afford him an opportunity to 
introduce the greatest numher, and 
the greatest variety; such as the 
Creation, the Family of Noah en- 
tering the Ark, or quitting it, and 
the General Deluge : and those sub- 
jects he designed with much truth 
and expression, so as to render his 
works very estimahle in that early 
age of painting. He also described 
frequently the battles of fierce and 
venomous animals, such as the en- 
gagements of lions with serpents, in 
which subjects he expressed the ve- 
hement mge and fury of those crea- 
tures with abundance of nature and 
spirit ; and in the landscape part he 
usually represented peasants, or 
shepherdesses, watching their cattle ; 
and, with the appearance of fright or 
terror, beholding, or flying from, the 
•engagement. He painted in dis- 
temper and fresco, but consumed so 
much of his time in the study of 
perspective, that the profits of his 
works could scarce preserve him 
from povtirty ; yet he justly may be 
allowed to have had considerable 
merit, if we consider that the art of 
painting was but in its infitncy at the 
time in wMch he flourished. — Vas., 
FUk, 

ULFT (Jacob Vander), a Fle- 
mish painter of sea-ports, markets, 
&c., born about 1627. He painted 
excellently on glass, as well as in 
oil ; and although he certainly never 
had been in Italy, yet, by his sub- 
jects, one would imagine he had ! 



spent a great part of his life at Rome, 
for he most frequently painted views 
of Rome and other cities of Italy, 
markets, processions, and sea-ports, 
which he represented with great ap. 
pearance of truth and nature. The 
designs of other masters were his 
only models ; he made sketches from 
them of the noblest remains of an- 
tiquity, the columns, arches, tro- 
phies, and elegant buildings, with 
which objects he enriched his own 
designs ; and it is a matter of doubt 
'whether he could have represented 
them better if he had designed them 
after nature on the spot. He un- 
derstood the principles of perspective 
thoroughly, and by that means gave 
to his own compositions an appear- 
ance of grandeur and truth. How- 
ever, it cannot but be allowed, that, 
whenever he bad not the Italian de- 
signers for his guides, the Flemish 
taste prevailed in his pictures, as may 
be evident from observing his views 
of the cities in his own country, and 
his view of London- bridge. And, 
although they are as well painted, 
and with as good figures, vessels, and 
boats as are to be seen in any of his 
other works, yet have they noticing 
equal to the elegance or grandeur of 
those views of the sea-ports of Italy, 
which he had sketched from the 
designs of other artists whose ideas 
were more elevated. As the know- 
ledge of Vander Ulft in architecture 
and perspective was very consider- 
able, it enabled him to embellish 
such scenes as were naturally un- 
pleasant and cold, with additional 
incidents that rendered them agree- 
able. He was remarkable for intro- 
ducing a great number of figures in 
all his pictures, which he disposed 
judiciously, designed well, and dressed 
according to the modes and customs 
of difierent nations. In the town- 
hall of Amsterdam there is a picture 
of this master's painting, in which h# 
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has represented a vast crowd of peo- 
ple in several groups^ which single 
performance is sufficient to do honour 
to his memory. He also painted a 
very exact view of London-hridge, 
with the adjacent buildings ; the 
river being crowded with boats, and 
those filled with figures. The whole 
was well coloured, and neatly 
finished, with great tran^>arence, and 
very exact perspective. — Houb.^ 
Piik, 

UTRECHT (Adrian Van), a Fle- 
mish painter of birds, flowers, dead* 
game, &c., bom at Antwerp in 1599, 
and died in 1651, aged 52. For 
some time he painted peacocks and 
other fowl, only for his amusement ; 
but as soon as they were seen, they 
were so exceedingly admired, that 
he was encouraged and solicited to 
pursue that kind of painting as his 
profession. His general subjects 
were fruit, birds,,flowers, dead game, 
and objects of still life, in which he 
always imitated and copied nature; 
and he was not only correct in his 



drawing, but his colouring showed 
all the truth, freshness, and force 
of nature itself. Next to Snyders^ 
he was esteemed the best painter in 
that style in the Low Countries; 
and although he was extremely in- 
dustrious, yet he found it impossible 
to finish one half of the pictures that 
were earnestly requested of him. 
This nuiater had a most delicate and 
tender manner of pencilling, and 
gave an unusual transparence to his 
colours. The king of Spain, who 
employed him for a considerable 
time, engrossed the greatest part of 
the works of Adrian, which hath oc- 
casioned their present scarcity, few 
of them being now offered to sale; 
and, when they are to be sold, they 
produce very large prices. Some- 
times, indeed, he painted his fiivour- 
ite objects in the compositions of 
other masters ; and those pictures in 
which Van Utrecht had inserted any 
thing were always accounted abun- 
dantly more estimable. -— Houb,y 
PWc. 
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T/'ADDER (Louis de), a Flemish 
^ landscape painter, bom at 6ms- 
sels, about 1560. He understood 
the principles of perspective tho- 
roughly, and disposed his gi'ounds, 
trees, views, and figures, in so true 
a manner, proportioning every object 
to its distance, that his pictures have 
always a fine effect. It was his 
custom to study nature with a very 
uncommon degree of exactness; 
and frequently he was abroad in the 
fields at the rising of the sun, to ob- 
serve the gradual diffusion of light 
upon every object, even to the most 
remote distance ; and also the man- 
ner of the dispersion of the mornin r 
mists and vapours, by degrees unfold 



ing the distant mountains and hills^ 
and rendering them more percept 
tible ; 'and the knowledge which he 
derived from such a method of study- 
is evidently seen in all his land- 
scapes. The pictures of Vadder, 
though not designed with all the 
elegance of the Italian artists, have 
nevertheless abundance of truth and 
nature ; and he had the art of 
blending through many of his skies. 
the resemblance of those floating va. 
pours which gradually form them- 
selves into clouds. His distances 
are generally blue and clear; his 
trees are designed in a good taste, 
touched in a free and masterly man- 
ner, with a great deal of spirit ; and 
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the reflexions of those trees in the 
water (which he always paints very 
transparent), are clear, true, and so 
natural as to afford pleasure to the 
most judicious heholder PWc, 

VATLLANT (Wallerant), a 
French portrait painter, horn at 
Lisle in 1623, and died in 1677, 
aged 54. He quitted his native city 
and went to Antwerp to learn the 
art of painting, where he placed 
himself as a disciple with Erasmus 
Quellinus. The love of his profes- 
sion engrossed his whole mind, and 
to the instructions of his master he 
added a diligent study after nature ; 
hy which means he hecame a good 
designer, and a considerable artist. 
He found his genius to he best 
adapted to portrait painting, and 
therefore applied himself particularly 
to that branch, in which he suc- 
ceeded to his wish. And as very 
splendid preparations were making 
at Frankfort, for the coronation of 
the emperor Leopold, he went, by 
the advice of bis friends, to that 
city, where he had the honour of 
painting the portrait of his imperial 
majesty ; and he gave the figure 
such an air of dignity, with so strik- 
ing a resemblance, that it procured 
him abundance of employment 
among the princes and ambass^ors 
who were resident there at that 
time. He afterwards spent four 
years at the court of France, to 
which he was recommended by the 
Mareschal Grammont, and painted 
the portraits of the queen-mother, 
and the duke of Orleans with extra- 
ordinary approbation. With an 
equal degree of merit he painted in 
oil and with crayons; but as his 
younger brother painted only in the 
latter, he relinquished it entirely, to 
avoid all manner of competition with 
his brother. — D 'Argenville^ PUk. 

VALENTINE, called VALEN- 
TINO (Peter), a French painter 



of history, soldiers playing at cards, 
&c., bom at Colomiers in 1600, 
and died in 1 632, aged 32. He was 
first a disciple of Vouet, but he soon 
quitted that master, and travelled to 
Italy to obtain a better taste of de- 
sign and colouring than he could 
possibly acquire under the guidance 
of Vouet. He studied the works of 
the great artists at Rome, but pre. 
ferred the style of Caravaggio to 
othen ; and as he observed that the 
strong masses of light and shadow of 
that master produced a bold effect 
and great relief, he fixed on him for 
his model, and ever after endeavoured 
to imitate his manner. His usual 
subjects are of the same cast as 
those of Caravaggio and Manfredi, 
soldiers playing with cards or dice ; 
taverns, or concerts of music ; and 
he rarely painted historical subjects, 
yet sometimes he composed them 
for. churches and the palaces of the 
nobility. One devotional subject in 
particular he painted for St. Peter's 
at Rome, by order of his patron. 
Cardinal Barberini, nephew to Ur- 
ban Vin., representing the Martyr- 
dom of St. Martinian. That per- 
formance procured him extraordinary 
honour, as it was executed with a 
great degree of force, and with more 
elegance than is usually observed in 
his compositions. He made nature 
his principal study, and disposed his 
figures with considerable judgment; 
his pencil is firm, and his colouring 
has remarkable force; nor is it 
loaded with such extreme blackness 
in the shadows as we see (^and can- 
not but disapprove) in many of the 
paintings of Caravaggio. But as to 
the elegance of his figures, the grace 
or grandeur of his design, he cannot 
he commended, nor was he very 
correct. His peculiar attention 
seemed to be exerted to add force 
to his colouring, so as to produce a 
striking effect; and the readiness of 
- .3d 
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hand frequently caused bim to oVei- 
look many incorrections in his draw- 
ing as well as in his design. Several 
of the works of this master are in 
the royal collection at Paris ; among 
which are mentioned, Judith with 
the head of Holofemes, the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, Susanna and the 
Elders, two musical assemblies; 
and one, of soldiers playing at cards. 

VALCK (Gerard) a Dutch en- 
grarcr, who died about 1684. He 
came to England with Booteling, 
and was some time employed by 
Logan. Valck engraved one of the 
first prints we have ; it is the &mous 
Duchess of Mazarin, sitting in very 
loose attire, with one hand on an 
urn. Vertue knew but three more 
of Valck's entire works ; Robert lord 
Brooke, done in 1678; John duke 
of Lauderdale, in robes of the gar- 
ter; and an indifferent mezzotinto 
of Mr?. Davies, after Lely. Valck 
assisted Schenk in publishing the 
large Dutch Atlas in 2 vols, folio, 
1683. 

VALET, or VALLET (Wil- 
liam), a French engraver, bom at 
Paris in 1636. He is supposedt o 
have been a pupil of Francis Poilly, 
and afterwards studied sometime at 
Rome. He engraved several pLtes 
from the Italian and French masters, 
which are executed chiefly with the 
graver, which, though inferior to the 
works of Poilly, possess considerable 
merit. — Strutt. 

VALK, or VALCK (Peter), a 
Dutch engraver, bom at Amsterdam 
about the year 1626. He was 
instructed by Abraham Blooteling 
in the art of engraving, and was 
afterwards in partnership with him. 
He visited England with his brother- 
in -law, and was employed for some 
time by David Lt^gan. He also 
assisted Peter Schenk in the publi- 
cation of the large Dutch Atlas, in 



two folio volumes. He engraved 
several portraits, and other subjects, 
both in mezzotinto and with the 
graver, which possess considerable 
merit. — Strutt. 

VALKENBURGH (Theodore, 
or Dick), a Dutch painter of por- 
traits, dead game, &c., bom at Am- 
sterdam in 1675, and died in 1721, 
SLged 46. He was first placed as a 
disciple with Kuilenburg, but he 
soon discovered the inability of thtft 
master to afford him the improve- 
ment he desired. He therefore 
successively studied with Muscher 
and Weeninx, with whom he con- 
tinued for a few years, till, by the 
instractions of Weeninx in parti' 
ticular, and the assistance he re- 
ceived from studying after nature, 
he found himself qualified to com- 
mence psunter. His subjects were 
portraits, and game of all sorts, in 
which he had extraordinary succesa; 
though he seemed ambitious to design 
subjects of a more elevated style, 
and for that purpose determined to 
visit Rome. But, in his intended 
route to Italy, happening to travel 
through Vienna, the prince of Lich- 
tenstein, who saw and admired his 
performances, made him the most 
honourable proposals to detain him 
at the imperial court. There he 
found so much encouragement and 
respect, and likewise acquired so 
large a fortune, that his resolution 
to study at Rome was totally laid 
aside, and then he only became 
anxious to revisit his native country. 
Loaded with riches and honours, he 
retumed to Amsterdam, and was 
employed by King William HI. to 
adorn his palace at Loo. Yet in 
the midst of his success, his life was 
rendered so unhappy by domestic 
disquiets, that, in search of tran- 
quillity, he fled to Surinam in the 
West Indies, and continued there 
for two years ; but as the climate 
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disi^[reed with bis constitution, lie 
returned to Holland, in a very bad 
state of health, a&d much enfeebled 
in his limbs. As soon as his infir- 
mity, permitted, he resumed his 
pencil; but his performances did 
not appear in any degree equal to 
what he had produced in the former 
part of his life, either in respect to 
the colouring, design, or execution : 
so that his latter paintings are not to 
be compared with those of his early 
time. The best works of this master 
are deservedly in very high esteem ; 
and after his death, two of his pieces 
were sold at Amsterdam for a thou- 
sand florins, although the subjects 
were only dead game; and the 
value of his pictures is still increas- 
ing whenever they are to be pur. 
chased in Holland. — Houh.^ Pilk* 

VALKENBURG ( ), a Geiv 

man painter of fairs, markets, &c., 
^om at Nuremburgh in 1555, and 
died in 1623, aged 68. After having 
learned the principles of his art in 
his own country, he went to Venice, 
and placed himself under the care 
of the most eminent painter in that 
city. He studied the works of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and P. Vero- 
nese; and from exact observations 
which he made, of the merits of 
those admirable masters, he formed 
a style of his own, that was agree- 
able and elegant. Fairs, markets, 
festival sports, and dead game, were 
his general subjects ; and likewise 
views of cities and buildings, which 
he copied from nature. Those he 
executed with a light clean pencil, a 
delicate touch, and a tone of colour- 
ing that appeared lively and natural. 
For the most part he designed a 
great number of figures in all his 
. compositions that required them ; 
and his figures were generally very 
correct, and full of expression, 
though he could not entirely divest 
himself of the German taste which 



appeared in the air and dress of many 
of his figures. When he returned 
to Germany his paintings were 
highly admired, and even in his 
lifetime afforded a very farge price. 
—Houh., PUk. 

VALPUESTA (Pedro), aSpanish 
painter, bom at Osma, in Old 
Castile, in 1614. He was a disciple 
of Eugenio Caxes, and, according to 
Palomino, was the most successful 
follower of his style. His principal 
works are in the churches and eon- 
vents at Madrid, of which the most 
remarkable are a series of pictures 
of the Life of the Virgin, in the 
church of San Miguel ; the Holy 
Family, with St. Joachim and St. 
Anne, in the chapel of the Hospital 
del Buensuccesso ; and six pictures 
representing the life of St. Clara, in 
the convent of the Franciscan Nuns. 
-Cumberland. 

VANAKEN (Joseph), a Flemish 
painter of embroidery, who died in 
England about 1749. This artist, 
upon his arrival in England, was 
employed by the most considerable 
painters to dress the figures in their 
pictures. He likewise excelled in 
painting on satins, velvets, lace, em- 
broidery, &c. He is not to be con- 
founded with Arnold Vanaken, who 
painted small figures, landscapes, &c. 
and published a set of {nrints of fishes, 
or wonders of the deep. 

VANDERBANK (Peter) a French 
engraver, who died in England about 
1697. He cameto England with Gas- 
car the painter, about the year 1674. 
Vanderbank was soon admired for 
the softness of his prints, and still 
more for the size of them, some of 
his heads being the largest that had 
then appeared in England. But this 
very merit undid him ; the time em- 
ployed on such considerable works 
was by no means compensated in the 
price. Vanderbank engraved a set 
of h^ads for Kennet's history of Eng^ 
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land ; they were designed by Lut- 
terel. He executed from the Con- 
queror to queen Elizabeth ; the rest 
were finished by Vandergucht. He 
also engraved after Verrio*s paintings 
at Windsor, and executed some 
plates which have his name in Tijon^s 
book of Iron-works. He appears to 
have had some concern in a manu- 
facture of tapestry : in the duke of 
Ancaster^s sale was a suite of tapestry 
with Yanderbank's name to it. He 
engraved a great number of portraits, 
and the statue of Charles I. in the 
Roval Exchange. 

VANDERBURGH (Adrian), a 
Dutch painter of portraits and con- 
versations, bom in 1 693, and died 
in 1733, aged 40. He was a dis- 
ciple of Arnold Houbraken, and 
painted portraits and conversations ; 
in the former he proved very sue- 
cessful, by not only giving a strong 
likeness, but by his improving na- 
ture to such a degree as to make 
his pictures agreeably resemble their 
modds ; and in the latter he painted 
in the style of Mieris and Metzu. 
His manner was very pleasing, for 
the colouring of his portraits ap- 
peared natural and true; nor were 
any of the tints broken or tortured. 
His touch had the appearance! of 
ease and freedom; and, yet while 
his pictures seem to have been ex- 
peditiously finished, and with a kind 
of negligence, they were accurately 
and neatly performed. His talents 
were confessedly good, but he im- 
paired them by indulging too great 
a fondness for dissolute company, 
extravagance, and excess; neglect- 
ing his family, his disciples, and his 
reputation ; till* by his intemperance 
he shortened his days, and left but 
few of his paintiiigs to perpetuate 
his memory. Two of this master's 
compositions are mentioned by a 
Dutch writer : one is the representa- 
tion of a Fishmonger** Shop, in 



which a man appears toying with a 
young woman ; the other is a Wo- 
man overcome with liquor, which is 
exceedingly well finished, but rather 
too indeUcate. Those pictures are 
at present in the- possession of M(. 
Bisschop, at Rotterdam. — Pilk. 

VANDERBORCHT (Henry), a 
Flemish painter, bom at Fraken- 
dale in 1622, and died in 1682, aged 
60. This artist was employed by 
the earl of Arundel, to make collec- 
tions for him in Italy ; and upon the 
earPs return to England, Yander- 
borcht accompanied him. He drew 
many of the Arundelian curiofities, 
and etched several things both in 
that and the royal collection. A 
book of his drawings from the for- 
mer, containing 667 pieces, is pre- 
served at Paris, and is described in 
the catalogue L'Orangerie, p. 209. 
After the death of the earl, he en- 
tered into the service of Charles II., 
and lived in esteem for a consider- 
able time, but returned to Antwerp 
and died there. 

VANDERGUCHT (Michael), a 
Flemish engraver, bom at Antwerp 
in 1660, and died in 1725, aged 65. 
This artist was the master of Vertue, 
but it was not known when he ar- 
rived in England. He practised 
chiefly on anatomic figures, but some- 
times executed other works, as a 
large print of the royal navy, on a 
sheet and a half, designed by one 
Baston. His master-piece was a 
print of Mr. Savage. 

VANDERGUCHT (John), an 
English engraver, bom in London 
in 1697, and died in 1776, aged 79. 
He learned to draw of Cheron, and 
to engrave of his father, Michael 
Vandergucht; but chiefly practised 
etching, which he sometimes mixed 
with the other. His six academic 
figures were much admired ; and he 
is much commended by Mr. CheseU 
den, the surgeon, in the prefiioe to 
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his Osteology, in the prints of ivhich 
he had a considerable share, as he 
had in the plates from Sir James 
Thomhill's cupola of St. Paul's. 
There is a print by him from Pous- 
sin's picture of Tancred and Erminia. 
VANDERVART (John), a Fle- 
mish painter of portraits, still life, 
dead game, &c., bom at Haerlem in 
1647, and died in England in 1721, 
aged 74. He came to England in 
1674, and was employed in painting 
draperies for Wissing ; but he prin^ 
eipally excelled in representing par- 
tridges and dead game. In old De- 
Toftshire-house, Piccadilly, he painted 
a violin against a door, that deceived 
even the connoisseurs themselves. 
When the house was burned, this 
piece was preserved, and is now at 
Chatswortb. In 1713 he sold his 
collection, and got more money by 
mending pictures, ihan he did in the 
former part of his life by painting 
them. His nephew, Arnold, suc- 
ceeded him in the business of repair- 
ing pictures. 

VANDERVELDE (Adrian), a 
Dutch landscape painter, bom at 
Amsterdam in 1639, and died in 
1672, aged 33. He was placed as 
a disciple with John Wynauts, with 
whom he continued for several 
years; and was so carefully in- 
structed by that master, that before 
he quitted Wynants,. he perfectly 
understood the best and finest prin- 
ciples of the art. It was his con- 
stant custom to study every object 
after nature ; the scenes and situa- 
tions of his landscapes, the trees, 
clouds, and every species of animals, 
were curiously observed by hhn, and 
sketched in the fields, to which he 
every day resorted ; nor did he dis- 
continue that practice as long as he 
lived. As he had applied himself 
in a particular manner to the de- 
signing of figures, he not only had 
the advantage of embellishing his 



own landscapes, but also the land* 
scapes of many other artists, whose 
works were in the highest estima- 
tion. He - inserted the figures in 
the landscapes of Ruysdael, Hob- 
bima, Moucheron, Vander Heyden,, 
and even in the pictures of his 
master, Wynants, who, till he ex- 
perienced the ability of his disciple, 
had generally engi^ed Wouvermans 
for that purpose, but afterwards 
intmsted that part to Adrian. In 
the choice of his subjects, and the 
agreeableness of his scenes, as well 
as in the excellence of his colouring,, 
he scarce had a superior; and as 
nature was always his model, his 
compositions are remarkable for their 
truth. His touch is free and steady ; 
his trees are natural and well 
formed, and the leafing sharply and 
accurately marked. His skies have 
a peculiar brilliancy ; and as he was 
exactly watchful to observe the ef- 
fects of light on every particular 
object, he has most happily expressed 
its effects, through the branches of 
his trees, on the surface of his waters,, 
on his cattle, and in short on eveiy 
part of his scenery. But although 
the general subjects of Adrian were 
landscapes, with sheep, goats, horses,, 
or homed cattle, yet he was not 
less expert at composing subjects of 
history, nor were his^ works in that 
style in any degree less estimable. 
In the Romish church at Amsterdam 
there is an excellent picture painted 
by Adrian Vandervelde, represent- 
ing the Descent from the Cross, 
with figures half as large as life, 
which is greatly admired; and he 
also painted several other historical 
pictures, taken from the sufferings 
of Christ, with equal success and 
reputation. Through all the paint- 
ings of this master there appears a 
tenderness and uncommon warmth ; 
his figures are well designed, and his 
taste remarkably correct, witb 
. 3d2 o 
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abandance of life and spirit in their 
actions and attitudes. And when 
we consider how highly his own 
pictures are finished, and also how 
many figures he inserted for others, 
it will be evident that he must have 
been indefatigable in his • labours, 
as well as exceedingly expeditious 
in his manner of working, since he 
died when he was only thirty-three 
years of age. Few of his works are 
now to be met with, as he did not 
live long enough to leave any consi- 
derable number, and those that are 
to be purchased are extremely dear ; 
as they are particularly coveted 
through the Low Countries, where 
he is accounted one of their most 
eminent psunters. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

VANDERVELDE (Esaias) a 
Dutch painter of battles, &c. bom 
about 1590. He was esteemed a 
very excellent painter of such kinds 
of subjects as suited his genius, 
and those were principally battles, 
skirmishes, robberies, plundering of 
villages, or the marchings of soldiers, 
in a small size, which he designed 
with a great deal of spirit, and 
finished them with a light, free 
pencil, and a good tone of colouring, 
if it was not sometimes a little too 
green. His expertness in small 
figures procured him employment 
almost perpetually from other artists, 
who were solicitous to have their 
landscapes or perspective views 
adorned by his pencil; and it was 
remarked of this painter that he 
usually drest his figures in the 
Spanish mode. During his life his 
works were highly esteemed, and 
brought great prices; but at this 
time they seem to be considerably 
sunk in their value. — Hovb., Pilk. 

VANDERVELDE, called the 
OLD, (William), a Dutch painter 
of sea-fighjts, &ci bom at Leyden in 
1610, and died in 1693, aged 83. 
In his youth he was bred up to a 



seafimtig occupation ; but afterwards 
he applied himself to the art of 
painting, and distinguished himself 
eminently as a punter of ships and 
sea-pieces. As he had been early 
acquainted with marine af&irs, and 
for a long time conversant with 
marine objects, he became a most 
correct and admirable designer, and 
made an incredible number of draw- 
ings on paper heightened with Indian 
ink, which he sketched after nature, 
with as much elegance as exactness. 
He gave an easy, natural position 
to the sails of his vessels, and like- 
wise to the rigging ; his proportions 
of every part were beautifully true, 
and he finished his pictures with the 
utmost neatness. As the English 
were remarkable for constructing 
their vessels in a much more grace- 
fill form than any other European 
power, and were equally remarkable 
for their generous encouragement of 
artists, Vandervelde determined to 
settle himself and his family in 
London; and on his arrival his ex- 
pectations were not disappointed. 
For, soon after, he had the honour 
of being taken into the service of 
king Charles II. with an appoint- 
ment of a considerable salary, and 
was continued in the same situation 
under his successor James II. This 
master seems to have been, even to 
a degree of enthusiasm, fond of his 
art; for in order justly to observe 
the movements and various posi- 
tions of ships engaging in a sea-fight, 
that he might design them from 
nature, and unite trath with grandeur 
and elegance in his compositions, he 
did not hesitate to attend those en- 
gagements in a small light vessel, 
and sail as near to his enemies as his 
friends, attentive only to his draw- 
ing, and without the least apparent 
anxiety for the danger to which he 
was every moment exposed. Of 
that bold and dauntless disposition 
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he gave two very convincing proofs 
before his arrival in England : the 
one was in that severe battle between 
the duke of York and admiral 
Opdam, in which the Dutch admiral 
and five hundred men were blown 
up; the other was in that memorable 
engagement which continued three 
days between admiral Monck and 
admiral De Ruyter. During the 
continuance of those different en- 
gagements, Vandervelde plied be- 
tween the fleets, so as to represent 
minutely every movement of the 
ships, and the most material cir- 
cumstances of the action, with in- 
credible exactness and truth. It is 
observed that, in the latter part of 
bis life, he commonly painted in. 
black and white, on a ground so 
prepared on canvas as to make it 
have the appearance of paper.-— 

VANDERVELDE, called the 
YOUNG, (WilUam), a Dutch pain- 
ter of sea fights, &c. bom at Amster- 
dam in 1633, and died in 1707, aged 
74. He was the son of William Van- 
dervelde, by whom he was carefully 
instructed in the art ; but afterwards 
lie was placed under the direction of 
Simon de Vliger, a very excellent 
painter of ships, sea-shores, and sea- 
ports, who however was far surpassed 
by his disciple. As soon as young 
Vandervelde found himself suffici- 
ently prepared to appear with advan- 
tage in his profession, he went to 
visit his father in London ; and some 
of his paintings being exhibited at 
the English court, were beheld \n\h 
such applause and admiration, that 
he was immediately employed by 
the king, and also by the principsil 
nobility. His subjects were the 
same as those of his £ii;&er, and he 
observed the same method of sketch- 
ing every object after nature; but 
his pictures were designed and 
finished in so exi^uinte a maimer. 



that they are not only superior to 
the works of his father, but to all 
other artists in that style ; no age, 
since the revival of the art, having 
produced his equaL The paintings 
of this master have in every respect 
such a degree of perfection as is not 
to be discerned in the productions of 
any other artist And whether we con 
siderthe beauty of his design, the cor- 
rectness of his drawing, the graceful 
forms and positions of his vessels, the 
elegance of his disposition, the light- 
ness of his clouds ; the clearness and 
variety of his serene skies, as well as 
the gloomy horror of those that are 
stormy ; the liveliness and transpa- 
rence of his colouring; the look of 
genuine nature that appears in agi- 
tated and still waters; and the lovely 
gradation of his distances, as well as 
their perspective truth ; we know 
not what principally to admire : they 
are all executed with equal nature, 
judgment, and genius ; they all are 
worthy of our highest commenda- 
tion, they are truly inimitable. 
Houbraken and other writers ob- 
serve, that the pictures of the young 
Vandervelde are so esteemed in Eng- 
land, that those which were scattev- 
el through the Low Countries were 
eagerly sought after, and purchased 
at vast prices; so that in Holland 
they rarely have the pleasure of 
seeing any of them. Undoubtedly 
the most capital of his works are in 
England in the royal collections, 
and in the cabinets of the nobility 
and gentry of that kingdom ; and 
some few are also in Ireland. Among 
the number, one fine picture of a 
Calm is in the possession of Thomas 
Cobbe, Esq., and another, of a large 
size, representing a Ship of War grap- 
pled by a Fire-ship, and set on fire 
by the explosion, is in the possession 
of the lord viscount Kingsland. — 
Houb., Pilk, 

VANDERVENNE (Adrian), a 
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Dutch painter of huntings, drinking, 
sporting, &c., bom at Delft about 
1589. He was successively thedis- 
ciple of Simon de Valck and Jerom 
Van Diest of Leyden, who followed 
the profession of painting in that 
city with great credit; and under 
the direction of the latter he conti- 
nued for several years, till he was 
qualified to commence artist. His 
subjects are generally of the lowest 
kind, copied from nature, without 
choice or variation, either as to the 
dress, features, or forms, of his 
figures; and his subjects are as 
generally disagreeable. His pictures 
show freedom of- hand, and a mas- 
terly pencil ; but his ideas are gross, 
and his colouring Is unpleasant, by 
the tints of yellow and brown being 
too predominant. His chief merit 
was seen in those compositions 
which he painted only in black and 
white ; and as he had a light spirited 
touch, his expression is well adapted 
to his characters. He appears fond 
of describing mirthful scenes, of 
dancing, drin^ng, or sporting ; and 
it cannot but be allowed that, not- 
withstanding the ungraceful forms 
of his figures, some of his pictures 
have a lively and' pleasant effect. 
The king of Denmark and the 
prince of Orange held the works of 
this master in great esteem, and for 
the latter he painted several hunting 
pieces, which are still in the collec- 
tions of the descendants of that 
prince. — Houb.y Pilk. 

VANDIEST (Adrian), a Dutch 
painter of landscapes and portraits, 
who died in England in 1704. He 
came to England at seventeen years 
of age, and followed both portrait 
and landscape painting. He was 
employed for some years by Gran- 
ville earl of Bath, and drew several 
views and ruins in the west of Eng- 
land. Seven of his landscapes were 
in Sir Peter Lely's collection. His 



own portrait, with a kind of ragged 
stuff about Ids head, and a landscape 
in his hand, was painted by himself. 
VANDYCK (Sir Anthony), a ce- 
lebrated historical and portrait, 
painter, bom at Antwerp in 1599, 
and died in 1641, aged 42. He 
received his first instmctions in the 
art of painting from Henry Van 
Balen, but afterwards became the 
disciple of Rubens; and distinguished 
himself so highly in the school of 
that great artist, that he conferred 
honour on his instructor, and was 
accounted, in some respects, to ap. 
proach very near him. By the 
advice of Rubens, he went in his 
twentieth year to Italy, in order to 
complete his, studies, and perfect 
liimself in his profession; and, after 
a short continuance at Rome, visited 
Venice, where he conceived that 
exquisite notion of colouring which 
hath secured to him the admiration 
of the whole world. He observed 
minutely every tint and every de- 
licacy in the works of Titian, 
Veronese, and the celebrated masters, 
of the Venetian school, with judg- 
ment and a nice penetration; and 
by the strength of his genius dis^ 
covered tKe tme principle which 
guided those illustrious artists to so 
high a degree of excellence ; by which 
means he acquired such an exquisite 
pencil as m%ht almost place him in 
competition even with Correggio. 
Having sufficiently displayed his 
eminent talents at Venice, Rome, 
Genoa, and his native city, till his 
reputation spread itself through all 
parts of Europe, he was invited to 
London by Idng Charles I., who 
received hkn into his service, with 
an appointment of a considerable 
pension ; and not only presented him 
with a chain of gold, and his own 
portraitrichly adorned with diamonds^ 
but also conferred on him the order 
of knighthood in 1632. His amiable 
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flispoBiticm, and personal accomplish, 
ments, united with his extraordinary 
merit in his profession, gained him 
the affection of the king ; procured 
him the respect, esteem, and ad- 
miration of the nobility, and every 
lover of the art; and, by his per- 
petual employment, be was enabled 
to live in the utmost splendour and 
opulence. He excelled in history 
and portrait, but his greatest power 
appeared in the latter; and no 
painter better understood the prin. 
ciples or practice of the chiaro-scuro 
than Vandyck. His choice of nature 
when he painted portraits, was always 
that which was most agreeable ; he 
gave an inexpressible grace to his 
h^ads; he showed abundant variety 
in the airs, and in some of them 
the character was even sublime; 
and as to his expression, it was 
inimitable, the very soul of the per- 
son represented being visible in the 
portrait. The extremities of his 
figures are true, graceful, and exact ; 
and the halids in particular are de- 
signed in the greatest perfection, 
beautiful in their form, and deli- 
cately exact in their proportions. 
His draperies, which were taken 
firom the mode of th^ times, are 
cast in a grand style, broad and 
simple in the folds, easy and natural 
in the disposition, and his colouring 
is lovely. In several parts of paint- 
ing, Vandyck has ever been acknow- 
ledged to surpass his master; his 
touch is more delicate, his ideas 
more graceful, and his expression 
more true. It is indeed generally 
alleged that he had less invention 
and less fire than Rubens ; yet if it 
is considered that he devoted him* 
§elf so entirely to portrait-painting, 
fts to allow himself less opportunity 
to improve his taste for historical 
compositions, it cannot seem sur- 
priring 'that Rubens, who made his- 
tory his principal and perpetual ob- 



ject, should in that respect clium 
a superiority. However, it appears 
no way improbable, that if Vandyck 
had been as incessantly employed 
in history as he was in portrait, his 
ideas might have been more en- 
Wvened, his genius I'endered more 
extensive, and his invention more 
animated, so as to have equalled his 
nuister in design, as he surpassed 
him in the delicacy and sweetness of 
his tints. And if Rubens deserves 
to be preferred to Vandyck in history, 
yet the latter, in many of the por- 
traits of his earlier time, is allowed to 
be equal even to Titian, and superior 
to all others who have s^peared since 
the revival 'of the art of painting. 
During the first six or seven years 
after his arrival in London, his per- 
formances are accounted most ex- 
cellent, and most estimable; but 
some of his latter works are painted 
in such a manner as shows the un- 
common rapidity of his pencil, 
though they are touched with 
wonderful spirit ; and others of them 
are comparatively weak, and partake 
too much of the lead-colour, though 
his pencilling is always masterly, 
always inimitable. The most capital 
of the works of Vandyck are in 
England. 'At Blenheim, the por- 
trait of King Charles I. in armour 
on a dun horse. At Houghton, a 
whole length in armour. At Hamp- 
ton Court, the King in armour on a 
white horse, his equerry holding his 
helmet. At Kensington, George 
Villiers, second duke of Bucking- 
ham, and Lord Francis his brother. 
And at Wilton, the Pembroke 
Family, a most capital performance. 
Also at the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham's, the celebrated picture of the 
Lord Strafford and his secretary. 
In the collection of the Duke of 
Orleans there is a most admirable 
picture by Vandyck ; it is a whole 
length of Mary de Mcdicis, which is 
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finished as highly as the power of 
his art could reach; it shows at once 
the strength of Rubens, and almost 
the colouring of Titian : the manner 
of it is in the highest degree noble, 
and yet it appears equally easy and 
natural ; and many of the portraits 
of the nobility of England, which 
were painted by Vandyck, are not 
in any respect inferior to that cele- 
brated portrait of Mary de Medicis. 
^De Piles, Houh,, Vertue., Pilk. 
VANDYCK (Philip), a Dutch 
painter of history, portrait, and con- 
versation, bom at Amsterdam in 
1680, and died in 1752, aged 72. 
He was a disciple of Arnold Boonen, 
with whom in a few years he made 
a commendable progress ; but, as he 
was desirous to obtain all possible 
improvement under that master, he 
determined to continue under his 
direction till his reputation was well 
established ; nor did he quit his 
master Boonen before his works 
were in great request, and very 
readily purchased. As Amsterdam 
seemed suflBciently stocked with 
painters, he settled for some time at 
Middleburgh, and afterwards at the 
Hague, and in both was employed 
by the principal persons for their 
portraits, which he painted in a 
small as well as a large size, with 
an equal degree of merit. Many of 
them he painted in the manner of 
Mieris and Gerard Douw; and al- 
though he was indefatigable at his 
work, he found it scarcely possible 
to answer the demands of those who 
were solicitous to procure them. In 
Holland, Flanders, and Germany, 
he was considered not only as an 
artist of the first rank, but as one of 
the most judicious connoisseurs, and 
on that account was employed by 
prince William of Hesse Cassel, who 
patronised him, andby several others 
of princely fortunes, to purchase 
collections of paintings for their 



cabinets ; which commissions he al. 
ways executed to the singular satis- 
faction of his employers, and his 
own honour. The number of por- 
traits, conversations, and historical 
subjects, which he finished is aL. 
most incredible; but two of his 
performances are particularly men. 
tioned with great commendation. 
One is a picture containing the por<. 
traits of the prince of Orange, his 
mother, and his sister, in bne piece ;^ 
the other is a ceiling, whidi he 
painted for Mr. Schuylenburg, re- 
presenting the story of Iphigenia, in 
which subject he introduced the 
portraits of the whole family of his 
employer. His portraits, especially 
those in his small size, have a strong 
resemblance, and such truth as evi. - 
dently shows that he fiiithfully 
copied nature. All his subjects are 
well composed, neatly pencilled, and 
highly finished, with an agreeable 
tone of colour; and although his 
pictures cannot be deservedly ranked 
with those of Douw, Netscher, or 
Mieris, yet they have abundance of 
merit, and are admitted to a place in 
the most select collections. — Pilk. 

VANGELISTI (Vincenzio), an 
Italian engraver, bom at Florence 
about the year 1744. He visited 
Paris when young, where he became 
the pupil of John George Wille, 
He has engraved several plates in a 
neat finished style, among which are 
the following : — The Virgin and 
Infant, after Rafiaelle ; Venus chas- 
tising Cupid, after Agostino Caracci } 
Pyramus and Thisbe, after Guido. 
—Strutt. 

VANLOO (James). He was 
the son of John Vanloo, a painter 
of some distinction, by whom h^ 
was instructed in the art of paintmg, 
and became an excellent master. 
He followed his profession at Am- 
sterdam, and in the chief cities of 
Holland and Flanders, with great 
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credit and success; and particularly 
excelled in designing naked figures, 
"which he drew correctly, and finished 
with a neat pencil and agreeahle 
colouring. Houhraken mentions a 
fine picture of this master's compo- 
sition, which represented Diana in 
the Bath, and the discovery of Ca- 
listo ; and another also, of a Woman 
playing on the Lute, which, in the 
style and handling, might be taken 
for the painting of Jan Lys. Both 
ef those pictures were marlced as 
being painted in the same year, 
l657.^Hoyb.,Pilk, 

VANLOO (John Baptist), a 
French portrait painter, bom at Aix 
in 1684, and died in 1745, aged 61. 
He was the son of Louis Vanloo, 
- and his father perceiving very pro- 
mising appearances of an apt genius 
in his son, from his earliest years, 
cultivated his talents with all pos- 
sible diligence and care. He taught 
him the best principles 6f his art, 
eommunicated to him every useful 
instructive observation, and caused 
him to copy the best compositions of 
the greatest masters; till, by the 
studious application of a few years, 
he appeared in the world with very 
great advantage. At first he settled 
at Toulon ; but when that fortress 
was besieged in 1707, he fled to 
Aix, where he painted a great num- 
ber of historical pictures for tbe 
churches, convents, and hotels of 
the nobility, as well as portraits ; 
and, after a continuance of five years 
in that city, entered into the service 
of the prince of Carignan, who en- 
abled him to complete his studies at 
Rome. Vanloo made a proper use 
of so happy an opportunity; and, on 
his arrival at Rome, devoted his 
whole time and attention to estab- 
lish his taste of design, and perfect 
his hand. He studied the antiques, 
he copied the most famous paintings, 
and appropriated not only entire 



days to his improvement, but the 
evenings also were spent in drawing 
and designing; and, that he might 
not omit any thing conducive to his 
advantage, he placed himself as a 
disciple with Benedetto Luti, who 
y^ at that time in high esteem. In 
a short time be so effectually estab- 
lished his credit, that he found suf- 
ficient employment while he resided 
at Rome, by which he added con- 
tinually to his reputation ; and when 
he quitted that city was honourably 
employed by the duke of Savoy, 
though he still attached himself to 
his patron, the prince of Carignan. 
For some years he resided at the 
French court, and by his 4)erfor- 
mances gained universal esteem, 
and a large fortune ; till, by the ad- 
vice of his friends, he was prevailed 
on to visit London, being recom- 
mended to Sir Robert Walpole* 
By that minister he was made 
known to the prince and princess of 
Wales, who honoured him so far as 
to sit to him for their portraits ; and 
afterwards he p^unted several of the 
royal family, and so great a number 
of the nobility and gentry, that he 
scarce had any disengaged hours 
for the first fo'ir years of his resi- 
dence in London. At length find- 
ing his health much impaired, he 
returned to Aix, in 1742, where, in 
a few months, he was able to resume 
his pencil, and with undiminished 
merit followed his profession till 
near the time of his death, which 
happened three years after, in 1745. 
Vanloo had an uncommon quickness 
of invention ; he designed with all 
imaginable facility, and was so re- 
markable for the readiness of his 
execution, that in one day he com- 
pletely finished three portraits, in a 
good style and a free manner. He 
had an excellent tone of colouring, 
\vith a light and spirited touch, and 
gave his carnations a freshness and 
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'warmtli not very flax inferior to the 
tints of Rubens. — J}* Argenvilky 
Pilk, 

VANLOO(Carlo), a French histo- 
rical {minter, bom at Nice, in Pro- 
vence) in 1 705, and died in 1 76 5, aged 
60. He was the son of Louis Vanloo, 
and brother of John Baptist Vanloo, 
by whom he was instructed in the 
first principles of painting ; but 
afterwards he was placed as a disciple 
with Benedetto Luti, who took 
pleasure in cultivating those extra- 
ordinary talents which he discerned 
in his pupil; and the precepts of 
Luti, aided by the instructions of 
John Baptist, his brother, laid the 
foundation of that excellence at 
which fcarlo afterwards arrived. As 
soon as he had confirmed his hand 
in drawing, and gained a good degree 
of knowledge in regard to colouring, 
he quitted the school of Luti, and 
accompanied his brother to France, 
where he assisted him in repairing 
the gallery at Fontainbleau, origi- 
nally painted by Primaticcio, and 
then returned to Rome to pursue 
his studies. The love of his pro- 
fession, and his commendable am- 
bition to become eminent in it, en- 
gaged his whole attention ; and there- 
fore he applied himself incessantly 
to design after the antiques, to copy 
the most capital paintings of Ra£- 
faelle, Domenichino, Guide, the 
Garacd, and Carlo M aratti ; and his 
assiduity was rewarded with all the 
success he could desire; for his re- 
putation at Rome increased with 
every new performance, and the 
pope conferred on him the order of 
knighthood. It is remarked by the 
writer of the life of tliis painter, 
that he often varied his style of 
painting, and' finished some of his 
' pictures with a bold, free pencil, and 
others with softness and delicacy; in 
some imitating the touch and colour- 
ing of Guido, and in others the 



manner of other great masters ; %o- 
that one would be induced to be- 
lieve that he saw nature only with 
the eyes of those illustrious maft. 
ters who were his models. The im- 
agination of Carlo was lively, and 
very fertile; he invented with ease, 
and composed his subjects with ele- 
gance of taste and singular judg- 
ment ; nor was he, like many artista» 
so fond of his own productions as to 
overlook their imperfections; for, 
with an accurate, impartial, and 
severe eye, he examined every work 
he composed, and altered whatso- 
ever his judgment disapproved, with 
full as much readiness as he com- 
posed. And of this he gave an evi. 
dent proof, in a picture of the Graces 
chained by Love, which he totally > 
altered, even after it had been 
publicly exhibited at the Louvre, in 
1763. His colouring is exceedingly 
natural, and his power in pendllLag 
enabled him to produce a pleasing 
effect, as well when his touch was 
strong and vigorous, as when it was 
tender and delicate. His eminent 
talents procured him the honour of 
being appointed principal painter to 
the king of France, at which court 
he was held in the highest esteem. 
But wherever he resided, he was 
admired and caressed; nor was he 
in his life more generally applauded 
for his merit, than he w^ univer- 
sally regretted at his death.— « 
D'ArgenviUe, Pilk. 

VAN MANDER (Charles), « 
Flemish historical painter, born at 
Meulebeke, a village near Courtray, 
in 1548, and died in 1605, aged 57. 
He was successively the disciple ^f 
Lucas de Heere, at Ghent, and 
Peter Vlerick, at Courtray ; but his 
principal knowledge in the art of 
painting was acquired at Rome, 
where he studied for three years. 
His greatest pleasure consisted in 
designing after the antiques, and 
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the curious remains of Roman mag^ 
jiificence ; the temples, baths, ruin- 
ous theatres, sepulchral monuments 
and their decorations, and, in short, 
every elegant and noble object that 
invited his attention. He also stu- 
died after nature in the environs of 
Rome^ sketching every scene that 
pleased his imagination, or could 
afford him materials for future com- 
positions in the landscape style ; 
and having practised to paint with 
equal freedom in fresco and in oil, 
he executed several historical works, 
as well as landscapes, for the cardi- 
nals and nobility of Rome, with ex- 
traordinary approbation. At his 
return to his own country he was 
received with unusual respect, and 
Boon after painted the representation 
of the Terrestrial Paradise, which 
procured him great honour ; as the 
figures of Adam and Eve were finely 
designed, and well coloured ; and 
the landscape and animals were 
executed, with an equal degree of 
merit. He painted likewise a pic- 
. ture of the Deluge, which was highly 
applauded for the composition and 
expression, as it described all the 
passions of grief, fear, terror, horror, 
and despair, with a sensible and 
affecting variety. In general he was 
esteemed a good painter of land- 
scape ; the choice of his trees was 
judicious, his figures ivere well de- 
signed, his colouring was agreeable, 
and his composition full of spirit; 
though in the advanced part of his 
life he appeared to have somewhat 
of the mannerist. Van Mimder had 
many accomplishments, and distin- 
tinguished himself not only as a 
painter, but as a writer. He com- 
posed tragedies and comedieS) which 
were acted with applause ; and, 
what is very uncommon, he painted 
also the decorations of the theatre. 
At Haerlem he introduced an aca- 
demy, to diffuse among his country- 



men a taste for the Italian masters ; 
and the world is indebted eminently 
to Van Mander for searching out, 
and transmitting to posterity, the 
characters and merits of so many 
memorable artists as are comprised • 
in his Lives of the Painters. — De 
Piles, Pilk. 

VANNI,called VANNI OF SIE- 
NA (Francesco), an Italian Tiisto- 
rical painter, bom at Siena in 1563, 
and died in 1610, aged 47. He 
received his first instructions in the 
school of Areangiolo Salimbeni; 
but when he was twelve years old 
he travelled to Bologna, and there 
studied for two years under the 
direction of Passerotti. Yet finding 
in himself an impatient desire to 
see the celebrated antiques, and the 
works of Raf^Aelle, he went to Rome, 
and placed himself with Giovanni 
da Vecchia. By the precepts of 
that master, his proficiency was. ex- 
traordinary, so that his performances 
not only extorted applause from the 
ablest judges, but also excited the 
jeajousy and envy of Gioseppino, 
who was instructed in the same 
school. Having therefore taken 
every prudent method to establish 
his taste, and also to perfect his 
hand, he returned to his native city, 
where he studiously contemplated 
the paintings of Baroccio, and so 
highly admired them, that he pre- 
ferred the style and* manner of that 
master to all others. He made 
him constantly his model ; imitated 
him in the graceful turn of his 
figures, as well as in the delicacy of 
his pencil, with all imaginable suc- 
cess ; and was generally esteemed to 
be no way inferior to him. How- 
ever, Vanni, in his travelling through 
Lom hardy, added to his taste con- 
siderably, by studying the composi- 
tions of Correggio, as universally, 
allowed to be one of the best painters 
of his time. His peculiar turn of 
3 b 
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mind made him fond of designing 
Kligions subjects; and for that reason 
he was principally engaged in grand 
works for the churches and convents 
at Siena and at Rome. To the latter 
of those cities he was invited by 
pope Clement VIII., and, by order 
of that pontiff, he painted in the 
church of St. Peter an incomparable 
desigfi, representing Simon, the sor- 
cerer, reproached by St. Peter, for 
which performance he received the 
honour of knighthood. This master 
had an excellent genius ; his inven- 
tion was fruitful and ready, his style 
of composition truly fine, and his 
design correct. His manner of co- 
louring was bold, lively, and beauti- 
ful ; his pencilling tender and deli- 
cate ; and the airs of his heads were 
remarkably graceful. The most 
capital works of Vanni are at Siena, 
Rome, Pisa, and Pistoia; among 
which are mentioned a Crucifixion, 
a Flight into Egypt, the "Wise Men 
offering to Christ, and the Marriage 
of St. Catherine, all of them esteem- 
ed admirable. — De Piles, PiUt. 

VANNI (Ottavio), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Florence in 
1583, and died in 1643, aged 60. 
He was at first the disciple of one 
Mecatti, a painter of very mean 
abilities, with whom he continued 
for four years with little advantage ; 
but having travelled to Rome, he 
became the disciple of Astasio Fonte- 
buoni ; and besides the instruction 
which he received from that master, 
he took pains to study the designs 
of Rafilaelle, Buonarotti, and other 
eminent artists, by which he ac- 
quired a considerable degree of taste 
and knowledge. However, notwith- 
standing his former improvement, 
as soon as he returned to Florence 
he entered himself into the school of 
Passignano, and lived with him for 
many years; not only being employed 
in painting his own original designs. 



but also painting in conjunction with 
that master. Ottavio had great ap^ 
plication, but not equal judgment; 
and frequently aiming at too great 
a degree of delicacy, and likewise at 
too nice and exact an expression, he 
touched his pictures too often over, 
and gave them an unpleasing hardr 

ness and heaviness Sandrart^P'dk. 

VANNUCCI,calledPIETRO PE- 
RUGINO (Pietro), a celebrated Ita- 
lian historiod painter, bom at Perngi- 
no in 1 446, and died in 1524, aged 78. 
His parents placed him with apainter, 
who, though no great proficient in 
the art, had discretion enough to ani- 
mate his pupil with an eager desire 
to obtain knowledge. Pietro ap- 
plied himself, with singular patience 
and industry, to practise what ap. 
peared conducive to his advantage ; 
he spent not only all the day, but 
the greatest part of the night, in 
study, and at the same time strug- 
gled with severe hardships, being 
obliged for several months to have 
no other bed to lie on than a large 
chest. Yet his laborious perse- 
verance in drawing and deagning 
qualified him to improve more rea- 
dily under a superior master. At 
that period of time the finer arts 
were cultivated, and flourished emi- 
nently, at Florence, which induced 
Perugino to seek instruction in that 
city, and he placed himself as a dia- 
ciple with Andrea Verocchio. Un- 
der that famous artist his proficiency 
was remarkably great ; and in a short 
time he was enabled to appear with 
credit in his profession. The first 
work that raised his reputation was 
a picture of St. Jerom looking with 
stedfaat attention on a cmdfix. The 
figure of the saint appeared so mor. 
tified, so emaciated, and yet so na- 
tural, as he had designed it after a 
living model, that the work was ap- 
plauded in the highest terms; and 
iu a few years his fome was so spread 
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abroad, tliat his paintings were not 
only dispersed ttrough sJl Italy, but, 
sent also to Spain and France, and 
other countries of Europe. He was 
employed to paint a grand altar- 
piece for the monastery of St Clara 
at Florence, of which the subject 
was a Dead Christ ; and he intro- 
duced a number of figures in the de- 
signs. The colouring was truly 
beautiful, the heads of the aged per- 
sons had a graceful turn, and the 
air of the Virgin was eminently dis- 
tinguished, as well by the dignity of 
pharacter, as by the peculiar expres- 
sion of sorrow. He also introduced 
a^ landscape in one part of the de- 
sign, which (making a reasonable 
allowance for that early age of paint- 
ing) was at that Hme accounted ad- 
mirable ; and the whole composition 
was esteemed, by the best artists 
and judgesi to be uncommonly ex- 
cellent A Florentine merchant 
ofifered treble the sum that had.been 
paid for it ; but the proposal was re- 
jected, because Peru^no declared 
that he was incapable of finishing 
another so well. Yasari recites an 
incident in the life of this master, 
which, as I find it mentioned by 
most of the subsequent writers on 
this subject, cannot well be omitted. 
The monks of a monastery at Flo- 
rence had engaged Perugino to paint, 
in fresco, a piece of sacred history in 
their chapel ; and the prior, who had 
agreed to supply the ultramarine for 
the work, being of a suspicious dis- 
position, always attended while it 
was used, lest some of it should 
be embezzled by the artist When 
J*erugino perceived that the prior*s 
constant inspection of the work was 
occasioned by his distrusting the 
honesty of those employed by him, he 
took care to place a pot of water near 
him, in which he often dipped his 
pencil, after he had loaded it with 
jultjramarine ; and the colour, by its 



weight, instantly was precipitated to 
the bottom. The prior, observing 
the rapid consumption of his rich 
colour, passionately expressed his 
astonishment ; but Perugino desired . 
him neither to torment his own mind 
nor indulge a dishonourable opinion 
of artists, who generally acted upon 
principles of honour ; and then pour, 
ing off the water gently, he restored 
to him the ultramarine which had 
subsided ; only reminding the prior, 
that, notwithstanding all his suspi- 
cious sagacity, he might be imposed 
on, if the artists he employed were 
less actuated by motives of honour 
than by the fear of detection. Six- 
tus IV. engaged him to paint several 
designs in his chapel, by which ho 
gained great reputation ; but at his 
return to Florence, where Michel 
Angelo Buonarotti was at that time 
in the highest esteem, he quarrelled 
with that great man, from an ava- 
ricious disposition, and was so se- 
verely satirised by the poets of that 
city, that he was constrained to quit 
Florence, and retire to his native 
city Perugia. This master had ac- 
quired from Verocchio the habit of 
designing his heads with a graceful 
air, and particularly those of his 
female figures. His pencil is light, 
and he finished his pictures highly ; 
but his manner was dry and stiff, 
and his outline very often had great 
incorrectness. His highest honour 
consisted in his having been the in- 
structor of the inimitable Raphael 
Sanzio, who, with his father, Gio- 
vanni Sanzio, assisted Perugino in a 
great n umber of his works. He was 
not more memorable for his paint, 
ings than he was infamous for his 
atheistical and avaricious principles ; 
and having accustomed himself, after 
he grew extremely rich, to carry 
always along Trith him a box, in 
which he secured a quantity of 
gold, the prospect of such a treasuro 
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induced a villain to rob him of it ; 
and although, by the activity of his 
friends, the greatest part of it was 
recovered, yet the Vexation he en- 
dured was thought to have been the 
principal cause of his death. The 
most capital work of Perugino, in 
oil colour, is in the church of St. 
Peter at Perugia. It is an altar- 
piece, of which the subject is the 
Ascension of Christ, with the disci- 
ples in different attitudes, directing 
their eyes up to heaven, after their 
Lord. The design is excellent, and 
the whole is well executed. And 
in a chapel belonging to the church 
of St. Giovanni in Monte, there is a 
picture of the Virgin attended by se- 
veral Saints, which is esteemed one 
of the best performances of Peru- 
gino. In many respects it has abun- 
dance of merit, but it must be con- 
fessed that the composition is very 
indifferent. — De Piles ^ Vas., Pilk. 
VANUCCHI, called ANDREA 
DEL SARTO (Andrea), a cele- 
brated Italian historical painter, born 
at Florence in 1488, and died in 
1530, aged 42. He received his 
first instruction in the art from Gio- 
vanni Barilo, a very mean painter, 
with whom he spent three years with 
- intense application ; and in that time 
discovered such uncommon talents 
as astonished Barile ; and he placed 
Andrea as a disciple with Pietro Co- 
simo, who was accounted one of the 
best painters in Italy. His industri- 
ous perseverance in his studies under 
that master, rendered him in a short 
time very eminent ; but the morose 
temper of Cosimo compelled Andrea 
to quit him, and to endeavour to 
perfect himself by attending to the 
works of other famous artists, though 
he had appropriated every saint's day 
and festival (while he was in the 
school of Cosimo) to design after the 
works of Yinci, Rafiaelle, and Buo- 
narotti, to which he. had accQSS in 



Florence. He therefore persisted in 
the same method of practice, and by 
that means formed an -«dmirable 
taste, and signalised himself above 
all the young painters of his own 
country, or foreigners, by correctness, 
colouring, and a profound knowledge 
of the art. At that time Andrea 
contracted an intimate friendship 
with Francesco Bigio; as there 
seemed to be a remarkable agree- 
ment in their tempers as well as iil 
their studies, they determined to liv6 
together, and they painted a great 
number of works in the churches 
and convents of Florence, in con- 
currence; but the reputation of 
Andrea was perpetually promoted 
by every work he finished, either in 
fresco or in oil. At last his fame 
was raised to its highest pitch by 
that noble design which he executed 
for the Barefooted Carmelites at 
Florence, representing the preach.: 
ing of St. John. The attitude and 
air of the head of the principal 
figure were exceedingly fine; the 
countenance was full of spirit and 
wisdom, and strongly expressive of 
his character; and the sun-burned 
tint of his flesh was properly suited 
to his manner of life in the desert. 
The expression of the auditors was 
natural, and showed abundant varied 
ty ; some attentively listening ; some 
in admiration and astonishment at 
the novelty of his doctrine, and the 
energy of his discourse; others, 
with a look of apparent approbation 
and conviction ; and the whole per. 
formance was admirable for the 
colouring, correctness of outline, 
disposition, and simplicity united 
with elegance. Although he had 
as much employment at Florence 
as he could possibly finish, yet 
could he not resist the impulse he 
felt to see the works of Raffiielle at 
Rome; he went therefore to that 
city^ and examined every thing- witk 
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a judicious attention. He studied 
the manner of that inimitable 
nrtist carefully, and also observed 
with a critical eye the grandeur of 
style in the compositions of Buo- 
nai'otti : nor did he neglect to attend 
to the antiques, and all the curious 
remains of art and magnificence 
which offered themselves to his ob- 
servation, by which he received con- 
siderable impovement ; and it was 
observed that his manner was altered 
much for the better after he had 
visited Rome. However, it became 
evident that he did not continue 
there a sufficient length of time to 
study and consider things with such 
exactness as he ought, and it is not 
doubted, that if he had resided for 
Gome years at Rome, and devoted 
more of his study and practice to 
1;he antiques and Raffaelle, he would 
have surpassed all the artists of his 
time, as he had naturally a graceful 
manner of design, and his colouring 
was lively. He painted with great 
freedom and readiness ; his colour- 
ing in fresco, as well as in oil, was 
full of sweetness and force ; and his 
<;amation8 are beautiful. His dra- 
peries are marvellously easy, grace- 
ful, and natural, and they are touch- 
ed with uncommon spirit ; the airs 
of his lieads have an elegant variety; 
and his boys, as also the extremities 
of his figures, are scarcely inferior to 
those of Rafiaelle. The naked figures 
in his compositions are excellently 
designed ; but, from a certain timidity 
of mind, his figures, both of men and 
women, seem to want that fire and 
vivacity which animate the works of 
other great paintei's, though they re- 
^mmended themselves by their cor- 
rectness, truth, and noble simplicity. 
The excellence of Andrea*8 pencil, 
and his power of imitation, cannot 
be more strongly illustrated than 
by that memorable incident men- 
tioned circumstantially by Vasari-^ 



that, by order of Octavian de Me- 
dici, he copied a portrait of Leo 
X. between Cardinal Medici and 
Cardinal RofiS, the heads and hands 
of the figures having been painted 
by Rafiaelle, and the draperies by 
Julio Romano ; and he imitated 
every part of it with such ' amazing 
exactness, that Julio^ after the most 
minute inspection, and also .being 
assured that it was a copy, could 
not distinguish it from the original. 
The superior talents of Andrea del 
Sarto might have raised him to be 
as rich in his fortune as in his re- 
putation, if his own indiscreet con- 
duct had not reduced him to very 
distressful circumstances; for the 
French king, Francis I., was so ex- 
cessively fond of his works, that he 
invited him to his court, defrayed 
all the expenses of his journey, re- 
ceived him with great distinction, 
and made him many valuable pre- 
sents. The first work in which he 
was employed for that monarch, 
was a portrait of the Dauphin, who 
was then but a few months old ; 
and he was rewarded (as Vasari tes- 
tifies) with three hundred crowns 
in gold for that performance. After- 
wards, he painted an incomparable 
picture of a Charity, and a multi- 
tude of other designs for the princi- 
pal nobility about the court, so that 
he lived in an ample enjoyment of 
every thing conducive to happiness, 
either in respect of esteem, affluence, 
or honour. But, amidst this flow 
of good fortune, while he was em- 
ployed by the queen-mother, to 
paint a picture of St. Jerom,, when 
it was hardly half finished, he re. 
ceived letters from his wife, solicit- 
ing his return to Florence ; and te 
indulge her desire, he requested 
permissiou for a few months* ab- 
sence, promisii^ to return with his 
family and settle in France. The 
king confided in his integrity, and 
3 is 2 o 
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not only made him several presents 
with a royal liherality, but intrusted 
him with large sums of money to 
purchase statues, paintings, designs, 
etchings, or any thing that was 
curious, or worthy of his possessing. 
However, Andrea soon forgot his 
engagement, and violated every tie 
of honour, after he arrived at Flo- 
rence. He squandered away the 
whole stock, the king's property as 
well as his own, and never returned 
to his friend and benefactor. At 
last he sunk into that poverty to 
which, by his prodigality and in- 
gratitude, he seemed very justly 
to deserve ; he suflfered a variety of 
difficulties and distresses, and died 
of the plague, abandoned by his 
wife, and by all those friends who 
had been the partners of his extra- 
vagance. Abundance of the works 
of Andrea are in the churches, con- 
vents, and palaces at Florence, and 
in those the merit of Del Sarto is 
shown in a proper light; for they 
are far preferable to what are seen 
of his hand, either in Rome or in 
any other city of Itjdy. Among 
a number of his capital paintings, 
there is one admirable picture in the 
Palazzo Pitti, at Florence; the 
subject is the Virgin and Child, 
with St. John and St. Francis ; the 
colouring has an extraordinary 
force ; the style is exquisitely deli- 
cate ; the draperies are cast in a 
grand taste, and look unusually 
fresh ; and the heads are excessively 
fine, though the head of the Virgin 
is rather beautiful than formed with 
a becoming dignity of character. — 
JDe Piles, Vasari, PUk. 

VANSOMER (Paul), a Dutch 
engraver, who flourished in the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II. Van- 
somer at first execnted many plates, 
both graved and in mezzotinto, after 
the works of sir Peter Lely; his 
drawings were commonly made in 



two colours, by Gaspar Baptist, and 
sometimes by Lemens ; and he was 
so expeditious as to finish a half- 
length plate in a summer^s day. His 
best works in England are, a eountess 
of Meath, after Mignard; and the 
duke of Florence and his secretary. 

VANSOMER (Paul), a Fle- 
mish portrait painter, bom at Ant- 
werp in 1576, and died in 1621; 
aged 45. He excelled in painting^ 
portraits, having been perfected inf 
that branch by Bernard Vansomeren; 
his elder brother, who had spent 
several years in Italy, and was ac- 
counted extremely eminent for 
painting conversations and portraits. 
For some years he followed his pro- 
fession with great success at Amster- 
dam ; but afterwards went to Eng- 
land, where he found encouragement 
equal to his merit, as his portraits 
were deservedly admired for ele- 
gance and ease in the attitudes, and 
also for a remarkable resemblance. 
At St. James's there is a half-length 
of the Earl- of Pembroke, at that 
time lord-chamberlain, which is ad- 
mirably executed, the figure being 
finely relieved by a skilful manage- 
ment of the chiaro-scuro. There is 
also a whole-length of the first Earl 
of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, re-' 
putedly by this master, which is 
accounted not inferior to Vandyk ; 
and several others are to be seen af 
Hampton-court, and in the collec- 
tions of the English nobility and 
gentry. — VertuCy PUk. 

VANUDEN (Lucas), a Flemish' 
landscape painter, bom in 1 595, and 
died in 1600, aged 65. He learned 
the art of painting from his fiither, 
but he derived his chief excellence 
from a diligent observation of na- 
ture. Every hour that was not 6m.' 
ployed at his ea^l was spent abroad 
in the fields, where he noticed, with 
curious exactness, the variety of ap- 
pearances perp^etually occurring from 
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the da^m to the evening, over the 
face of nature. He "watched the dif- 
ferent effects of light on different 
objects, nor suffered any incident 
that might heighten his ideas to 
escape his observation, nor even those 
instantaneous beauties perceptible in 
the forms and colours of vapours and 
clouds, which are lost almost in the 
moment they are beheld with ad- 
miration. Thosd he sketched on 
the spot, and had such a genius as 
enabled him to apply his observations 
happily in his works ; but he was 
frequently so intent on his studies, 
that he scarce allowed himself time 
to work for his maintenance. He 
had a tender, soft, delicate manner 
of painting in small, and had suffi- 
cient power of his pencil to adapt 
his touch to those of his largest size ; 
though it is allowed that the exqui- 
site pencil of Vanuden is principally 
6een in his smallest performances. 
His trees are so happily managed as 
to appear almost in motion ; his skies 
are clear, and beautifully adapted to 
his scenes ; and by his distances he 
showed an immense extent of coun- 
try, as often as his design would ad- 
mit of it. His composition is always 
pleasing, his most minute figures are 
correctly deagned, and his tints are 
the colouring of nature. He is con- 
sidered as one of the most delicate 
painters of landscape that appeared 
in the Low Countries ; and it is the 
highest commendation that can pos- 
sibly be given him, to say that Ru- 
bens not only approved, but admired 
his style of painting, and often em- 
ployed him to paint the back-grounds 
of hispicturcs, which Vanuden adapt- 
ed with so much judgment, that the 
whole seemed to be only the work 
of one master. In the chapels be- 
longing to the cathedral church at 
Ghent there are several noble paint- 
ings of this master, which are es- 
teemed his most capital landscapes ; 



and in the possession of a private 
person in that city, there is an ex- 
cellent picture, in which the figures 
are inserted by David Teniers..— 
Houb., PiUt. 

VARGAS (Louis de), a Spanish 
historical and portrait painter, borii 
at Seville in 1502, and died in 1568, 
j^ed 66. Vargas being endowed 
with a very happy genius, and being 
also ambitious to obtain all possible 
improvement in the art of painting, 
travelled to Italy, and spent seven 
years at Rome, particularly study- 
ing the works of Pierino del Vaga. 
When he imagined himself suffi- 
ciently qualified to commence artist, 
having by great application acquired 
somewhat of the elegance of taste 
and composition of the Italian mas- 
ters, he returned to his own country, 
and began to follow his profession at 
Seville. But it soon appeared that 
he had not imbibed the true taste 
of the grand style, nor was he tho- 
roughly skilled in the best principles 
of the art; for his paintings could 
not stand in competition with th6s6 
of some other artists who were at 
that time resident at Seville. It 
must undoubtedly have been an in- 
expressible mortification to Vargas, 
to find himself publicly accounted 
inferior to those whom he expected 
to surpass ; but he made a prudent 
use of that discouragement, and re- 
turned again to Italy, where he 
spent seven years more with intense 
application, more accurately examin- 
ing the peculiar excellences of hi^ 
models, and endeavouring to imitate 
them with greatfer exactness. At 
length he was amply rewarded for 
his industry, by such an improve- 
ment in his taste, composition, and 
freedom of ha^d, as rendered him 
equal to the best of his own time, 
and superior to mostof his contem- 
poraries. He painted with equal 
success in fresco and in oil ^ and on 
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his return to Spain was immediately 
employed, and, preferably to all 
others, engaged in sevend grand 
works for the cathedral, the archie- 
piscopal palace, and the convents; 
and he had the good fortune to 
establish his reputation by two 
capital compositions, one of which 
represented Christ hearing the Cross, 
and thQ other Adam and Eve ; but 
the latter is accounted his master, 
piece, and very justly merited the 
applanse it received. He also painted 
a great number of portraits, though 
he did not appear so excellent in 
that style as in his historical sub- 
jects. Nevertheless he is highly 
celebrated for the portrait of Donna 
Juana Cortez, duchess of Alcala, 
which was esteemed not much in- 
ferior to the pencil of RafFaelle. In 
the collection of the duke of Orleans 
is to be seen one picture by this 
master; the subject is St. John in 
a sitting posture, with a cross in his 
hand, dressed in the garment of ca^ 
mel's hair ; and the figure is larger 
than life Cuirib,, PUk. 

VAROTARI (Dario), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Verona in 
1539, and died in 1596, aged 57. 
He was the disciple of Paolo Vero- 
nese, and painted in the manner of 
the Venetian school with eztraordi^ 
nary success, and was allowed to 
have a lively and elevated genius ; 
of which he afiforded many incon- 
testable proofs in those noble designs 
which he executed in his native city, 
and in several churches and con- 
vents in Italy. He was as much dis- 
tinguished for his piety as for his 
singular merit in painting ; and for 
both he was universally esteemed. 
PUk, 

VAROTARI called PADUA- 
NINO (Alessandro), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Verona in 
1590, and died in 1650, aged 60. 
The first rudiments of the art were 



explained to him by his &ther ; but 
he completed his studies under an. 
other master, being so unhappy as to 
be deprived of his instructor while 
he was very young. He imitated 
the style of Veronese, as his father 
had done before ; but his colouring 
was not comparable with that of 
Dario, though several of his pictures 
are to be seen in the churches and 
choicest collections of Italy. In the 
church of St. Maria Maggiore, at 
Venice, is an excellent picture of 
this master's hand; it represents 
some legendary miracle of the Virgin, 
and is well composed; the figures 
are well grouped, and it is inge- 
niously designed, though incorrect. 
The heads are in fine taste, the 
tone of colour is in general very 
agreeable, and the broad masses of 
light and shadow have a noble effect. 
And in the Pembroke collection, at 
Wilton, is a picture painted by 
Alessandro Varotari, of which the 
subject is Herodias dancing before 
Herod.— Pitt. 

VASARI (Giorgio), an Italian 
historical painter, bora at Arezzo, in 
the territory of Tuscany, in 1514» 
anddiedin 1578, aged 64. He re- 
ceived his first instruction from a 
painter on glass, called William of 
Marseilles; but by cardinal Passe, 
rini he was afterwards taken to Flo- 
rence, where lie designed after the 
works of Michel Angelo Buona. 
rotti, Andrea del Sarto, and other 
great masters, for three years. Some 
time after, cardinal Hippolito de 
Medici brought him to Rome ; and 
as the mind of Vasari was filled with 
an extreme fondness of the nobler 
arts, he dedicated his whole thoughts 
to the advancement of his know, 
ledge ; he studied every thing worthy 
of his admiration, either in the an- 
tiques or the modems, in sculpture, 
painting, or architecture. It hap. 
pened to prove of singular benefit to 
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Vasari, that Francesco Salviati ac- 
companied him to Rome in the train 
of the cardinal, his patron; for 
those artists associated together in 
all their studies, and when they 
spent whole days in designing after 
Raffaelle, Buonarotti, and Balthasar 
of Siena, they, ont of a cordial love 
to the art, devoted their evenings to 
copy each other's designs, and en- 
deavoured by every method to pro- 
mote their mutual improvement. 
By such a course of industry and 
attention Vasari qualified himself for 
those various undertakings in which 
he was afterwards engaged, and 
which he always executed with ho- 
nour to himself, and to the satisfac- 
tion of his employers. In design 
and invention he showed himself to 
be a man of learning and genius; 
but by neglecting to make himself 
properly acquainted with the true 
principles of colouring, his works 
were never in any high degree of 
reputation. He is best known as the 
writer of the Lives of the Painters, 
from Cimabue to his own time, for 
which work the whole polite world 
is most deservedly indebted to him. 
He executed a great number of his 
compositions in fresco and in oil, 
for the churches, convents, and 
also for the duke's palace, at Flo- 
rence, most of them being of a large 
size; and for the churches at Rome, 
Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and Naples ; 
of which the figures were from six 
to eight cubits high. The works of 
Vasari are particularly recited and 
described by Sandnut. — Felibien, 
PWe. 

1 VASSALLO (Antonio). He was 
bom at Genoa, and placed as a 
disciple with Vincenzio Malo, by 
whose excellent precepts he ac- 
quired a good manner of design, 
and a charming tone of colouring. 
He was an universal painter, and 
equally successful in every bnqich 



of his art; in history, portrait, land- 
scapes, animals, birds, firuit, and 
flowers; all which subjects he re- 
presented with extraordinary sweet- 
ness in his colour and handling, 
and with abundance of truth. His 
pictures were in such esteem, that 
he was employed without intermis^ 
sion by foreigners as well as his own 
countrymen; but by too close an 
application to his profession, and 
being also of a melancholy turn of 
mind, he died in the bloom of life, 

exceedingly lamented Pilk. 

VASSEUR (John Charles le), a 
French engraver, bom at Abbeville 
in 1734. He was a pupil of Daulle 
and Beauvarlet, and has engraved 
several plates, chiefly after the works 
of the modem French painters, in a 
neat finished style. — Strutt 

VASSILACCHI, called L'ALI- 
ENSE (Antonio), a Greek historical 
painter, bora at Milo, a Greek 
island in the Venetian territory, in 
1556, and died in 1629, aged 73. 
He was a disciple of Paolo Veronese ; 
and as he had the double advantage 
of a very good genius and an admi- 
rable instractor, his progress was re- 
markable; and in a few years he 
acquired as extensive a knowledge of 
the art as he could possibly derive 
from his master, and imitated the 
style of Veronese with general ap- 
plause. However, having afterwards 
some just cause for resentment 
against Paolo, he quitted his manner 
entirely, and assumed that of Tin- 
jtoretto in its stead. Philip II., king 
of Spain, and Sigismond, king of 
Poland, solicited him earnestly to 
enter into their service ; but he de- 
clined the honours and emoluments 
proposed to him by those monarchs, 
and continued at Venice, where the 
doge and the principal nobility rer 
spected and employed him as long 
as he lived. The general character 
given to this artist is, that he had ^ 

• ' ' ogle 
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wonderful readiness in designing, 
that his colouring is excellent, and 
that he was remarkable for the 
freedom and spirit of his pencil. In 
the Sala dello Scrotinio, at Venice, 
there is a capital painting hy Yassi- 
lacchi; the subject of it is the Taking 
of Tyre, and it has a noble effect, 
being finely coloured, and* very judi- 
ciously disposed. Also in the church 
of St. , John the Evangelist, in the 
same city, is preserved a picture of 
St. James, which is admirably de- 
signed and executed; approaching 
very near to the works of Paolo 
Veronese, in the air and turn of the 
figures, as well as in the colouring. 

VAUGHAN (Robert), an Eng- 
lish engraver, who died about 1667. 
He engraved a monument in Dug- 
dale's Warwickshire, and some of 
the maps ; the cuts in Norton's Or- 
dinal, and finished those of Ashmole's 
Theatrum Chemicum, in 1661, at 
the latter's house in Blackfriars. 
Vertue says, from Ashmole's MSS., 
that during the interregnum, Vaug- 
han engraved a print of Charles II., 
to which he added so offensive an 
inscription, that an accusation was 
preferred against him for it after the 
restoration. 

VEAU (John le), a French en- 
graver, bom at ^ouen, about the 
year 1 736. He went to Paris when 
he was young, where he became a 
pupil of J. P.le Bas, and has engraved 
Beveral plates in the neat and spi- 
rited style of that eminent artist.— 
StruU, 

VECCHIA (Pietro da), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Yicenza in 
1605, and died in 1678, aged 73 
He was a disciple of Alessandro 
Varotari, but he quitted the manner 
of that master, and adhered to the 
style of Giorgione, which he preferred 
to all others. The figures in his 
•compositions are of a large size, and 



he always painted with a strongbody 
of colour, so . that his camations 
have a remarkable force ; and by his 
skill in the chiaro-scuro, every ffgure 
and every limb apparently projects 
from the canvas. No artist could 
possibly imitate the work of another 
with more precision than lie did the 
paintings of Giorgioiic. The same 
ideas, the same style of invention 
and composition, the same strength 
of colour and manner of pencilling, 
are observable in both. So nicely 
and exactly, similar to the pictures of* 
Giorgione are those of Vecchia, that 
even the most expert connbisseurs 
have been frequently pnzzled to de- 
termine between the performances of 
those masters; particularly as the 
pencil of Vecchia gave sudi.a look 
of originality to his imitations, that 
nothing like a copy appears in any 
part of them. Sandnu:t,who was 
a great painter, and a good judge, 
freely confesses, that when the count 
palatine of the Rhine, Charles Gus- 
tavus, showed him, the picture of a 
soldier, boldly painted, and finely 
relieved, and asked him by what 
master it might have been painted, 
Sandrart, having surveyed it with 
all possible attention, and examined 
it critically, was just going to pro- 
nounce his opinion that it was the 
work of Giorgione, when he took 
notice of the canvas appearing more 
new than it could have done if the 
picture had really been painted by 
that master, and had just time 
enough to rescue himself fit>m giving 
a wrong judgment of the author. 
The genius of this painter was, 
however, somewhat bold ; and in the 
draperies of his figures he was apt too 
mnch to indulge his own fancy. He 
was fond of inventing dresses which 
had a mixture of the ancient and mo- 
dem; and frequently the draperies 
were of silk, satin, and the richest 
materials. At Venice, where he 
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spent the greatest pjirt of his life, the 
doge and senate employed him to 
pidnt in oil those historical designs 
which were worked in mosaic, in the 
church of St. Mark; and in that 
church are to he seen twp very ca- 
pital paintings of Yecchia ; the one is 
a Crucifixion, and the othdr Christ 
driving the money-changers out of 
the Temple ; both of them highly 
admired, and accounted very excel* 
lent performances. — Sand., Pilk, 

VECELLI, called TITIAN (Ti- 
ziano), a celebrated historical and 
portrait painter, bom at Cador, in 
Friuli, isi province subject to' the 
Venetians, in 1480, and died in 
1576, aged 96. At ten years of age 
he was sent to Vienice, and left under 
the care of an uncle, who was a per- 
son of some distinction in that city. 
That guardian soon observed the 
predominant inclination of his ne- 
phew to painting, and therefore 
placed hfan as a disciple with Gio- 
vanni Bellini, who at that time was 
in the highest esteem. By the in- 
structions of that master, and the 
strength of his own genius, the pro- 
ficiency of Titian was amazing; and 
as he continued in that school for 
some years, he imitated the style 
and manner of his master so exactly, 
that his productions seemed asto- 
nishing to all who beheld them. But, 
as Bellini had never studied the an- 
tique, and painted in a dry, stiff, and 
laboured style, Titian unavoidably 
adopted it; though even in that 
style he distinguished himself ex- 
tremely, in several portraits, land- 
scapes, and historical designs. How- 
ever, he made nature his principal 
study, and imitated it fidthfuUy and 
happily, not only in the tints of his 
carnations, when he painted figures, 
but even in the local colours of every 
inanimate object which he introduced 
in his compositions ; and as he spent 
ten years in that study, he by that 



means was enabled to give an uncom- 
mon character of truth to whatever 
he painted. But as soon as Titian 
had seen the works of Giorgione, 
whose manner appeared to him 
abundantly more elegant, and less 
constrained than that of Bellini, he 
determined to quit the style to 
which he had so long been accus- 
tomed, and to pursue the other, 
that recommend^ itself to him by 
having more force, more relief, more 
nature, and more truth. Some 
authors affirm that he placed him- 
self as a disciple with Giorgione ; 
yet others only say, that he culti- 
vated an intimacy with him; but 
it is undoubtedly certain that he 
studied with that great master; 
that he learned his method of blend- 
ing and uniting the colours; and 
practised his manner so eflfectually, 
that several of the paintings of 
Titian were taken for the perform- 
ances of Giorgione; and then his 
success inspired that artist with an 
invincible jealousy to Titian, which 
broke off their connexion for ever 
after. The reputation of Titian 
rose continually ; every new work 
contributed to extend his fame 
through all Europe; and he was 
considered as the principal ornament 
of the age in which he flourished. 
And yet Sandrart observes, that 
amidst all his applause, and constant 
employment at Venice, his income 
and fortune were inconsiderable; 
and he was more remarkable for the 
extensiveness of his talents than for 
the affluence of his circumstances. 
But when his merit was made known 
to the emperor Charles V., that 
monarch knew how to set a just 
value on his superior abilities ; he 
enriched him by repeated bounties, 
allowed him a considerable pension, 
conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, and, what was still more, 
honoured him with his friendship. 
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He painted the portrait of that bene- 
fiactor eeveral times ; and it is recorded 
by Sandrart, that one day, while the 
emperor was sitting for his picture, 
a pencil happening to drop from 
the painter, he stooped, took it up, 
and returned it obligingly, answer- 
ing to the modest apology of the 
artist (who blushed at the conde- 
scension of so great a monarch), 
that the merit of a Titian was 
worthy of the attendance of an 
emperor. By the cardinal Famese 
he was invited to Rome, where he 
•painted an admirable portrait of 
the pope, at full length; as also 
many historical subjects, taken 
from sacred and fabulous history, 
and a great number . of portraits, 
every prince and person of rank 
exerting themselves ambitiously to 
procure some of his works. "While 
he was engaged at the pope's pa- 
lace of Belvedere, Michel Angolo 
Buonarotti and Vasari went to visit 
him; and on seeing a picture of 
Panae which Titian had just fi- 
nished, Buonarotti, having given 
the most deserved commendation to 
the real perfections of that picture, 
lamented that the Venetian artists 
. attended so little to designing ; for, 
if Titian had studied the antique 
fts accurately as he before had stu- 
died nature, he must have been 
absolutely inimitable, because the 
perfection of colouring would have | 
been rendered still more lovely by ' 
being united with perfection of de- i 
sign. The excellence of Titian was 
^ not 80 remarkably apparent in the ■ 
historical compositions which he 
painted, as in his portraits and 
landscapes, which seem to be su- , 
perior to all competition ; and even 
to this day many of them perserve 
their original beauty, being as much 
the admiration of the present age i 
as they iiave deservedly been of the ' 
ageg.past. , It is observed of Titian, • 



by most writers, that in the differ- 
ent periods of his life he had four dif- 
ferent manners ; one,, resembling his 
first instructor Bellini, which was 
somewhat stiff; another, an imita- 
tion of Giorgione, more bold, and 
full of force ; his third manner was 
the result of experience, knowledge, 
and judgment, beautifully natural, 
and finished with exquisite care, 
which manner was peculiarly his 
own ; and in those pictures which 
he painted between the years of 
approaching old age and his death, 
may be noticed Jiis fourth manner. 
His portraits were very differently 
finished in his early, and in his 
latter time, according to the testi- 
mony of Sandrart. At first he la- 
boured his pictures highly, and 
gave them a polished beauty and 
lustre, so as to produce their efiPect 
full as well when they were ex- 
amined closely as when viewed at 
a distance; but afterwards, he so 
managed his pencilling, tl^t their 
greatest force and beauty appear- 
ed at a more remote view, and 
they pleased less when they were 
beheld more nearly; so that 
many of those artists who studied 
to imitate him, being misled by 
appearances which they did not 
sufficiently consider, have imagined 
that Titian executed his work with 
readiness and a masterly rapidity; 
and concluded that they should 
imitate his manner most effectually 
by a freedom of hand and a bold 
pencil ; whereas, in reality, Titian 
took abundance of pains to work 
up his pictures to so high a degree 
of perfection, and the freedom 
that appears in the handling was 
entirely effected by a skilful com- 
bination of labour and judgment. 
It cannot be truly affirmed that 
Titian equalled the great masters 
of the Roman school in design ; but 
he always took care to dispose his 
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figures in such attitudes as showed 
the most beautiful parts of the 
body. His taste in designing men 
was not generally so correct or 
elegant as it appeared in his boys 
and female figures; but his co- 
louring had all the look of real 
flesh ; his figures breathe. He was 
not so bold as Giorgione, but in 
tenderness and delicacy he proved 
himself much superior to him and 
all other artists. The expression 
of the passions was not his excel- 
lence, though even in that respect 
mnny of his figures merited the 
justest commendation; but he a1. 
ways gives his figures an air of ease 
and dignity. His landscapes are 
universally allowed to be unequalled, 
whether we consider the forms of 
his trees, the grand ideas of nature 
which appear in his scenery, or his 
distances, which agreeably delude 
and delight the eye of the observer ; 
and they are executed with a 
light, tender, and mellow pencil. 
.He learned from nature the har- 
mony of colours; and his tints seem 
astonishing, not only for their force, 
but their sweetness; and in that 
respect, his colouring is accoimted 
the standard of excellence to all 
professors of the art De Piles re- 
marks, that as the colouring of dnu 
peries affords a painter an oppor- 
tunity of showing all his skill in 
the chiaro-scuro, Titian made use 
of that artifice in most of his pic- 
tures, because he was at liberty, to 
give his draperies what colour he 
thought most proper, either for 
making his ground, for spreading 
light, or for charactering objects by 
comparison. It was the custom of 
this great master frequently to re- 
peat the same subject, sometimes 
by his own pencil, and often by the 
handis of his disciples, who carefully 
copied them; yet he always re- 
touched them, adding only a back- 



ground, or some trifling alteration, 
by which management they had the 
look of originab, and in all proba- 
bility were very little, or perhaps in 
no degree inferior. It would prove 
almost an endless task to enume- 
rate the variety of works executed 
by this illustrious artist at Rome, 
Venice, Bologna, and Florence, as 
well as those which are to be seen 
in other cities of Italy, in England, 
Spain, Germany, and France ; but 
there are two which are mentioned 
as being exceedingly capital. One 
is a Last Supper, preserved in the 
refectory at the Escurial in Spain, 
which is inimitably fine ; the other 
is at Milan, representing Christ 
crowned with thorns. The prin- 
cipal figure in the latter has an 
attitude full of grace and dignity 
more than mortal, and the counte- 
nance shows a benevolence and hu- 
mility, combined with dignity and 
pain, which no pencil but that of 
Titian could so feelingly have de- 
scribed. It is admirably coloured, 
and tenderly and delicately pen- 
cilled; the heads are wonderfully 
beautiful, the composition excel- 
lent, and the whole has a charming 
effect by the chiaro-scuro. — Vas., 
Sand,, De Pilen, Pilk. 

VECELLI (Francesco), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Friuli in 
1483. He was a younger brother of 
the celebrated Titian, by whom he 
was instructed in the art of painting ; 
but before he commenced artist, 
though extremely well qualified to 
appear with reputation in the pro- 
fession, he engaged in a military 
life, in which he continued till peace 
was restored in Italy. He then 
went to his brother Titian to Ve- 
nice, and resumed the pencil ; and 
being employed to paint several 
altar-pieces for churches, and a few 
portraits for his friends, he proved 
himself worthy of being the disciple 
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as well as the brother of Titian. 
Such promising talents served to 
sow the seeds of jealousy in the 
breast of his brother, while they 
promoted his own reputation; and 
Titian, dreading a powerful rival and 
competitor in Francesco, contrived 
artfully to turn his thoughts from 
painting in the style which he him- 
self pursued, and persuaded him to 
employ himself in adorning the in- 
sides of rich cabinets, with small 
historical subjects, and pieces of 
architecture, for which at that time 
there was a great demand. Some of 
those cabinets have reached oar 
time ; and, being miscalled the work 
of the famous Titian, they have been 
sold at incredible prices ; though the 
paintings are certainly by Francesco 
Vecelli, who was greatly inferior to 
his brother. — Piik. 

VECELLI (Horatio), an Italian 
historical and portrait painter, who 
died about 1579. He was the son 
and disciple of Titian, and painted 
some portraits which might stand in 
competition with those of his fiither^s 
hand. He likewise painted history, 
in,concun:ence with Paolo Veronese 
and Tintoretto, in the palace of the 
doge, at Venice; particularly the 
representation of a battle, which for 
«ome time was ascribed to Titian. 
He travelled with his father to 
Rome and Grermany, and was much 
esteemed ; after whose death, being 
in ample circumstances, he devoted 
more of his hours to pleasure than 
painting ; aud although he outlived 
his father but a few years, yet some 
time before his death he had con- 
sumed the greatest part of the wealth 
so honourably acquired, in the pursuit 
of the philosopher's stone. — PUk. 

VELASCO (Don Antonio Palo 
mino), a Spanidi painter, bom at 
Valencia, where he flourished about 
the year 1700. He painted several 
pictures for the churches and con- 



vents of Valencia, Salamanca, and 
Granada, and was one of the painters 
to Philip V. of Spain. He is, how- 
ever, more known as a writer on art 
than as a painter. He published an 
elaborate treatise on the Art of Paint- 
ing, in two folio volumes, published 
at Madrid, in which he notices ap- 
wards of two hundred painters and 
sculptors, who flourished in Spain 
from the time of Ferdinand the 
Catholic to the conclusion of the 
reign of Philip IV. Of this work 
there was an abridgment, in Spanish, 
published in London in 1742, en- 
titled. Las Vidas de los Piniares 
y Statuariot eminentes EspanolsSy 
of which there is an English tranala. 
tion.^Cumberland. 

VELASQUEZ DE SILVA (Don 
Diego), a celebrated Spanish his. 
torical painter, bom at Seville in 
1594, and died in 1660, aged 66. 
He was first instructed by Francisco 
Herrera, called the Old ; but after^ 
wards became the disciple of Fran^ 
Cisco Pfldieco, an artist of consider^ 
able distinction in that city. Aa 
Velasquez had received a polite edu^ 
cation in most branches of literature, 
before he applied himself to paint* 
ing, and as he also possessed a very 
happy genius, his progress in the 
school of Pacheco was remarkable, 
and he soon gave manifest prooft of 
his abilities. He studied diligently 
after nature, and painted birds, 
beasts, fishes and Iwdscapes with 
such tmth and exactness, that hiB 
performances rose into high esteem. 
Hismost favourite subjects, at first, 
were of tiiei low kind, snch as taverns, 
kitchens, conversations, and persons 
feasting ; and those he executed with 
a bold pencil, and uncommon tints 
of colour, in a style peculiar to him- 
self, having always nature for his 
director. But Pacheco having pro^ 
cured some pictures of the Italian 
masters, the sight of them inspired 
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Velasquez with nobler ideas; and 
being particularly charmed with the 
colouring of Caravaggio, he made 
him his model, and his success in 
that style answered his most san- 
guine expectations. Having spent fiye 
years under Pacheco, and finding 
himself sufficiently qualified to set 
out as an artist, he went to Madrid, 
where he received great encourage, 
ment, and had an opportunity of 
improving himself still more by 
■viewing the paintings in the Escurial, 
and in the palaces of the nobility. 
At length he had the good fortune 
to procure the patronage of the duke 
d'Olivarez, favourite of Philip IV. ; 
and the portrait which he painted of 
that grandee being shown at court, 
XTOs so generally applauded, that it 
obtained him the royal favour, and 
he was appointed principal painter to 
the king of Spain, with an honour, 
able pension, and an apartment in 
the palace. While he was in that 
station, Rubens arrived in Spain ; and 
having visited Velasquez, and con- 
sidered his works, he conceived a 
most friendly affection for him on 
account of his talents; and, know, 
ing that it would be of infinite ad- 
vantage to that artist to have a more 
extensive acquaintance with the 
Roman and Venetian taste of design 
and colouring, he recommended it 
to him to spend some time in Italy. 
Velasquez, convinced of the sincerity 
and probity of Rubens, as well as of 
his judgment, followed his advice, 
and travelled to Venice and Rome : 
at the former he copied the works 
of Titian, Tintoretto, and P. Vero- 
nese ; and at the latter studied the 
antiques, the works of Raflaelle, 
Buonarotti, and the Caraccis; by 
which means he acquired such an 
improvement of taste, correctness, 
composition, and colouring, as placed 
hint at the head of his profession. 
At his return to Spain, he was re- 



ceived with every mark of esteem by 
the king, and applause by the public ; 
and having finished a noble design 
of the Crucifixion for the convent of 
St. Placidia, the whole court had an 
incontestable evidence of his merits 
and the improvement he had ob- 
tained by studying the finest pro- 
ductions of art and genius in Italy. 
As Philip IV. had determined to 
procure the best collection possible 
of antique statues, and the works of 
the greatest masters of Italy, he 
commissioned Velasquez to choose 
and purchase the most curious, and 
also to copy such celebrated paint- 
ings as he found unpurchaseable. 
During that progress, he painted the 
portrait of Innocent X. and most of 
the cardinals and princes at Rome ; 
and was treated with the utmost 
distinction and honour as long as 
he continued in that city. He had 
the happiness to enrich his own 
country with many admirable curi- 
osities of ancient and modern artists ; 
and adorned it also with a number of 
his own works, in portrait and his- 
tory. The compositions of Velasquez ^ 
were remarkable for sjtrong^ expres- 
sion, freedom of pencil, a spirited 
touch, and a fine tone of colour. The 
best performance of this master, is 
the representation of the Expulsion 
of the Moors by Philip III., in the 
grand saloon at Madrid.— .Ciimder- 
land, Pilk. 

VELDNER (John), a German 
engraver on wood, who flourished 
about the year 1 480, He is said to 
have executed a set of cuts for a 
book entitled. Speculum Human» 
Salvationis, translated into the Ger- 
man language, published in 1483. — 
They are cut in the rude style in 
which the art was practised at that 
early period. — Bryan. 

VENEZI ANO (Antonio), an Ita- 
lian historical painter, bom at Venice 
in ISlOj and died in 1384, aged 74. 
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He was a disciple of Agnolo Graddi, 
but surpassed him in many respects, 
being accounted one of the best 
painters of his time. At Florence 
and Pisa he performed several works 
which were universally admired, as 
he likewise did in his native city, and 
other parts of Italy ; and rendered 
himself esteemed not only for his 
singular merit in his profession, but 
pn account of his other accomplish, 
ments. He was correct in his de- 
sign, and had a lively imagination ; 
the attitudes of his figures were na^ 
tural and becoming ; the airs of his 
heads were graceful and full of va- 
riety; and his expression was well 
adapted to the characters and ac- 
tions of his figures. The most cele- 
brated painting of this master is at 
Florence, representing the Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes, in which 
he. has given a divine expression to 
the air, countenance and attitude 
of our Saviour, and a look that 
amiably shows the compassion he 
felt for the multitude around him. 

Va8.,PiOc. 

VENEZIANO (Domenico), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Venice in 1420, and died in 1476, 
aged 56. He was a disciple of 
Antonelli da Messina, from whom 
he learned the art of painting in oil, 
at that time known in Italy only by 
Antonelli, as the secret had been 
communicated to him alone by John 
Van Eyck, the original discoverer. 
He painted several pictures at Lo- 
retto and Florence, that were ex- 
ceedingly admired ; but in the latter 
city he connected himself unhappily 
with Andrea' del Castagno, who in- 
vidiously and treacherously mur- 
dered him while he was serenading 
his mistress, and accompanying the 
lute with his voice. That detestable 
action w^ committed by Andrea, 
partly that he might preserve the 
.SQciiet of painting in oil from any 



other artists ; but as much out of 
envy, on observing the works of • 
Domenico much more commended 
than his own. — Vas., Pilk. 
. VENIUS, or VAN VEEN (Otho), 
a Dutch painter, bom in 1556, and 
died in 1634, aged 78. He was 
instmcted in design by Isaac Nicho- 
las, and in painting by John Van 
Winghen. Being compelled to leave 
his own country on account of the 
troubles, and retire to Li^;e to pur- 
sue his studies, he gained the esteem 
of cardinal Grosbeck by his per- 
sonal merit; and that prelate, ob- 
serving the appearance of excellent 
talents in Otho, particularly in re- 
gard to painting, encouraged him to 
perfect his studies at Rome ; and in 
so earnest a manner recommended 
him to several of his iriendss that 
the cardinal Meduccio entertained 
him in his palace. On his arrival 
at Rome, he placed himself as a dis- 
ciple with Frederigo Zucchero, a 
master of very great eminence ; and, 
under his guidance, not only prac 
tised in private, but applied him- 
self to design after the antiques, and 
to copy the most admired paintings 
of the best artists. Having thus em- 
ployed seven years in constant at- 
tention to his improvement, he ac- 
quired a delicate manner of pencil- 
ling, an agreeable style of colouring, 
and such a knowledge of the chiaro- 
scuro, as distinguished him above aU 
the painters of his time ; for, by the 
solidity of his judgment, he pene- 
trated into the true principles of 
that refined part of his art ; he re- 
duced those principles to practice, 
and was the first who explained to 
the Flemish artists the doctrine of 
lights and shadows, which his disci- 
ple Rubens afterw^s so thoroughly 
comprehended, and carried to so great 
a degree of perfection. He was ex- 
tremely caressed by the ediperor, 
the duke of Bavaria, the elector pf 
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Cologne, and the prince of Panna, 
governor of the Netherlands; and 
having painted a portrait of the latter, 
it procured him the honour of being 
employed in the service of that 
prince, and established his reputation 
through the Low Countries. Yenius 
had a lively and fertile invention ; 
his drawing was generally correct, 
and particularly shown in the ex- 
tremities of his figures. The airs 
of his heads were not without grace, 
his draperies had an easy flow, and 
they were so well cast as to give a 
certain dignity to his figures. The 
principal works of this master are to 
be seen in the churches of Flanders. 
In the cathedral at Antwerp is pre- 
served a Last Supper, esteemed an 
excellent performance ; in the parish 
church of St Andrew is an altar- 
piece, representing the martyrdom of 
that apostle ; and in the refectory of 
the abbey of St. Vinox is a picture 
of Mary Magdalen anointing the 
feet of our Saviour. — Houb*, Pilk. 
. VENIUS, or VAN VEEN (Gil- 
bert). He was the younger brother 
of Otho Venius, and was bom at 
Leyden about the year 1566. He 
engraved a variety of plates, exe- 
cuted with the graver, in a style 
resembling that of Cornelius Cort. 
He probably visited Italy with his 
brother, as he executed several 
prints after the Italian masters. His 
drawing is tolerably correct, and the 
character of his heads is not without 
expression. He engraved many 
plates from the designs of his brother, 
chiefly emblematical, and some por- 
traits, which possess considerable 
merit. — Strutt. 

VENUSTI, called MANTUANO 
(Marcello), an Italian historical 
painter, bom at Mantua in 1515, 
and died in 1576, aged 61. He was 
a disciple of Pierino del Vaga. His 
merit vras so extraordinary that he 
assisted his master in n^any of his 



grand compositions at Rome and 
Florence ; and his own works were 
highly esteemed by Michel Angelo 
Buonarotti. The cardinal Famese 
employed him to copy a celebrated 
picture of the Last Judgment, al- 
lowed to be the noblest production 
of Buonarotti's genius; and that 
copy was greatly commended, even 
by the painter of the oiiginal. Few 
of the churches or chapels at Rome 
were without some of the paintings 
of Venusti, either in fresco or in oil, 
for he was exceedingly admired for 
the elegant taste of his design, for 
the grandeur of his compositions, for 
the beauty of his colouring, and the 
neatness of his finishing.— Pitt, 

VERBEECK (Philip), a Dutch 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1620. He engraved several 
plates in a style so nearly resem- 
bling that of Rembrandt, that his 
prints have sometimes been con. 
founded with those of that distin- 
guished master. — Strutt, 

VERBRUGGEN,orTERBRUG- 
GEN (Henry), a Flemish painter, 
bom at Overyssel in 1588, and died 
in 1640, aged 52. He was a dis- 
ciple of Abraham Bloemart, but 
being desirous to improve himself 
by studying the works of those who 
were confessedly most eminent in 
his profession, he travelled through 
several parts of Italy, and resided 
for ten years at Rome. His studies 
in that city were attended with suc- 
cess, and he painted many altar- 
pieces for the churches and convents, 
which are evident proofs of the noble 
taste with which he composed his 
subjects, and the freedom and firm- 
ness of his execution. In the princi- 
pal church at Naples there is a large 
altar-piece, much admired for the 
goodness of the design, and, also for 
the colouring ; and, contrary to the 
mle of the Flemish masters, he did 
not put his name to that jHcture, 
3f2 o 
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concluding that hie style and pencil 
were at that time so generally known, 
that his name was unnecessary. 
There is also at Middlehurgh an 
extraordinary fine picture of this 
master, representing an entertain- 
ment at dinner, with figures as large 
as life ; which being shown to 
Rubens, that great man, to the 
honour of Verbruggen, commended 
his works above all those which he 
had seen in his progress through the 
Low Countries. — Hovh.^ Pilk. 

VERtoUGGEN (Gaspar Peter), 
a Flemish painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1668, and died in 1720, aged 52. 
He settled at the Hague, where his 
reputation procured him a favourable 
reception; and associated in that city 
with Matthew Terwesten, a painter 
of history, whose works were in great 
esteem. Terwesten painted the 
figures in several grand compositions, 
and Verbruggen painted the flowers 
and other decorations. This painter 
had an unusual readiness of hand, 
-and an expeditious manner of work- 
ing, which contributed to enrich 
him; but when he returned to 
Antwerp he devoted most of his 
time to company and amusements, 
and painted mostly at night. By 
that means his latter pictures have 
not the real merit of his earlier 
works, having nothing to recommend 
them but the freedom of pencilling, 
and a tone of colour that had more 
of brilliancy than of truth and na- 
ture. In this style he resembled 
Baptist Monnoyer more than Van 
Huysum. His manner of painting 
flowers in ceilings and saloons was 
trulygrand; his colouring and group- 
ing of the objects showed extra- 
ordinary art and judgment ; and 
his touch was easy, free, and well 
adapted to that kind of painting, as 
it showed a lightness of hand with- 
out labour. — Pilk. 

VERDIZQTTI (Giovanni Ma- 



rio), an Italian landscape painter^ 
born at Venice in 1526, and died in 
1600, aged 75. He was a disciple 
of Titian, who observing the genius 
and capacity of his pupil to be capb. 
ble of any improvement, and also 
discerning the amiable qualities of 
his mind, acquired by an excellent 
education, loved him, and treated 
him as if he had been his own son. 
He explained to him every principle 
of the art that might conduce to his 
advantage, and took 4ill possible 
pains to render him eminenl in his 
profession. Nor was Titian disap- 
pointed in his expectations; for Ver* 
dizzotto showed him every mark of 
respect and affection, as if he had 
really been his parent, and acted as 
his secretary whenever he had oc- 
casion to correspond with princes, 
or persons of high nobility. His fa- 
vourite subjects were landscapes* 
which he designed and painted in 
an admirable style, very much in 
the manner of his master. His pic- 
tures were usually of a small size, 
but they were excellently coloured, 
and enriched with figures that were 
delicately pencilled. — Pilk, 

VERDOEL (Adrian), a Flemist 
historical painter, bom in 1 620, and 
died in 1684, aged 64. He was a 
disciple of Rembrandt, in whose 
school he made a jconsiderable 
figure, and set out in his profession 
with a great deal of credit. He al- 
ways endeavoured to imitate the 
style and taste of his master, and 
aimed at somewhat grand in his 
compositions of historical subjects ; 
but his works sufficiently show that 
he wanted an elevation of .thought 
adequate to the designs he. under- 
took to execute. He was accounted 
rather superior to his master in in- 
vention, and in some respects to be 
a better designer ; yet he was for 
inferior -to him in his colouring anfl 
handling. .Besides,. his. figures ace 
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often incorrect, his manner of paint- 
ing is generally too black ; there is 
scarce any, even the smallest, ap- 
pearance of grace or elegance in his 
figures; and his expression is. very 
moderate. However, some of his 
pictures have a competent share of 
merit in the disposition, in the free- 
dom and spirit of his pencil, and in 
the transparence of his colours. For 
some years he painted with good 
success ; but in his advanced age he 
quitted the pencil entirely, and be- 
came a dealer in pictures. At this 
day his pictures are not in much 
esteem. — Pilk. 

VERELST (Simon), a Flemish 
painter of fruit and flowers, bom at 
Antwerp in 1664, and died in 1710, 
aged 46. He studied after nature 
all those subjects which he chose to 
paint, till he became very eminent, 
as well ft)r the elegance of the ob- 
jects which he. selected, as for his 
exquisite manner of finishing them. 
He had already acquired consider- 
able reputation in his own country, 
when the prospect of advancing his 
fortune induced him to visit Eng- 
land; and his success. was almost 
incredible. His works very soon 
. came into vogue ; they were exceed- 
ingly admired, and sold for greater 
prices than had ever been given in 
London for any compositions in that 
style of fniit and flowers. He had 
abundant vanity, and he found that 
vanity abundantly gratified, not only 
hy the esteem in which his paint- 
ings were held, but by the compli- 
ments of poets, particularly by those 
lines which were written by Prior. 
It is said that the duke of Buck- 
ingham proposed to him a scheme 
ibr adding to* his reputation and for- 
tune by painting portraits ; though 
the advice was given by the duke 
moi'e out of an inclination to mor- 
tify Verelst, than to afi«rd him any 
new incentive to his pride, as he 



concluded that the vanity of the 
painter would influence him to un- 
dertake that branch of his profes- 
sion which was superior to his skill. 
The duke sat to him to try the ex- 
periment, and Verelst took pains to 
embellish the portrait with fruit and 
flowers ; but as soon as it was exhi- 
bited, though it appeared to be 
highly laboured, the whole compo- 
sition was very justly ridiculed. 
And yet that manner of Verelst, 
which was at first so deservedly de- 
cried, became in a short* time so 
fashionable, as even to lessen the 
number of the employers of Knel- 
ler ; and he was paid for one halfl 
length above an hundred pounds 
sterling. As to his flower and fruit 
subjects, he handled them in a 
charming manner, and gave them 
force and relief by a judicious ma- 
nagement of the chiaro-scuro. He 
painted his objects with great trudi 
and resemblance of nature, and his 
colouring was fresh ; but as to his 
portraits, they were not much to his 
honour; though he finished them 
as highly as he did his flowers, 
which he always took care to intro- 
duce in eveiy portrait. — Vertue^ 
PUk. 

VERELST (Herman),a Flemish 
painter of fruit and flowers, who 
died about 1700. He was the elder 
brother of Simon Verelst ; and the 
subjects he chose were painted in an 
^reeable manner, and well coloured. 
He studied for some years at Rome, 
and resided at the Emperor*s court 
at Vienna, till it was besieged by 
the Turks in 1683 ; and being on 
that occasion under a necessity of 
leaving that country, he went to 
settle in England, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. — Pilk. 

VERELST (Maria), a Flemish 
historical and portrait paintreiSs, 
bom in 1630. She was the daughter 
of Herman Verelst, and was taught 
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the art of painting by her father ; 
but afterwards lived entirely with 
her uncle, who gave her the best 
instructions in his power for her 
improvement. She had an excel- 
lent education, was a fine performer 
on several instruments of music, 
imd spoke and wrote the German, 
Italian and Latin, the English and 
French languages, with fluency and 
elegance. She painted portraits and 
history with genius and spirit, and 
was admired for the delicacy of her 
touch aRd the neat manner of her 
finishing. Her portraits generally 
were of a small size ; and she was 
accounted to design her figures with 
more correctness than any female 
artist of her time. She gave her 
portraits a fine expression, not only 
in respect of the features, but also 
of the mind of her models; and 
those who possess her works hold 
them in the highest esteem— .PtZXr. 
VERENDAEL (N.), a Flemish 
painter of fruit and flowers, bom at 
Antwerp about 1659. He learned 
the art of painting in that city ; but 
the master by whom he was in. 
structed is not ascertained. He em- 
ployed his talents in painting fruit 
and flowers, which he studied after 
nature, and exerted himself also in 
observing the works of those masters 
who were most eminent in that 
style ; by which means his reputa- 
tion was very soon spread through 
the Netherlands, and from thence 
through most parts of Europe, as he 
showed both genius and judgment 
in his compositions, and executed 
every subject in a masterly and deli- 
cate manner. Sometimes he intro- 
duced objects which he had imitated 
■ from Mignon, but usually such only 
as he copied from nature; yet 
: wherever he collected his subjects, 
they were delicately chosen, repre- 
sented with exact truth and nature, 
. and exquisitely finished. By the 



noted Weyermans he was censored 
as beii^ tedious and singular ; bat 
the singularity of which Yerendael 
was accused,[arose from his having his 
whole thought and attention totally 
occupied by the love of his profes- 
sion ; and if he seemed tedious in 
finishing his works, it was no more 
than what seemed absolutely requi- 
site to give them that lustre and 
neatness for which they were re- 
markable. While he was alive his 
pictures were extremely coveted, 
and carried abroad to most parts of 
Europe, and to this day they main, 
tain their character and esteem. He 
was so curious, and apprehensive of 
his paintings being injured by dust 
or other accidents, that whenever he 
had finished a flower, he guarded it 
carefully by a cover of papw. Next 
to Mignon and Yan Huysum, his 
merit renders him most»worthy of 
commendation; nor in the neatness 
and delicacy of his pictures is he 
surpassed by any of the Flemish 

masters PUk, 

^VERHAECHT (Tobias), a Fle- 
mish landscape painter, bom at Ant« 
werp 1566, and died in 1631, aged 
65. This artist distinguished him- 
self as an excellent painter of land, 
scape ; in which, though the style, 
the taste of design, and the distribu. 
tion of the parts, were very peculiar, 
yet were they exceedingly natural 
and pleasing, as well as el^ant; 
insomuch, that even Rubens, who 
was a most admirable painter of 
landscape, used often to say that 
Yerhaecht was his flrst and best in- 
stmctor in that brtmch of HiTart 
His sites were generally well cho- 
sen ; his scenes agreeable ; and, by 
a skilful method of managing the 
aerial perspective, he opened a huge 
extent of country, deluding the eye 
to a very remote distance, by inter- 
spersed hills, rocks, mountains, and 
well broken grounds. The forms of 
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his trees T^re loose and natural; 
the ruins and pieces of architecture, 
"which he always introduced, were 
in an elegant taste; and a general 
harmony appeared througl^ the whole 
composition. The grand duke of 
Tuscany caressed him extremely, 
and for that prince he painted several 
n'ohle landscapes. At Rome also 
he was much admired, and particu- 
larly on account of one picture re- 
presenting the Tower of Babel, 
which was an immense composition. 
— Houb., Pilk, 

VERHEYDEN (Francis Peter), 
a Dutch painter and sculptor, bom 
•at the Hague in 1657, and died in 
•1711, aged 54. He was originally 
bred a sculptor, in which profession 
he proved a good artist, and was one 
of those who were employed to 
model the iBguies and ornaments of 
the triunfphal arch erected in 1691 
at the Hague, for the public entry 
of King William III. But by as- 
sociating with some jwiinters who 
were employed along with him at 
the long's palace at Breda, and ob- 
serving their manner of working, he 
made some attempts to imitate 
them, and did it so successfully as 
to occasion the surprise of all who 
saw his first productions ; and soon 
after he entirely laid aside the pro- 
fession of a statuary, and devoted 
himself wholly to painting. His 
firiends, who disapproved of his con- 
duct, endeavoured to dissuade him, 
by representing howindiscreetit must 
appear for an artist who was emi- 
nent in one profession to exchange 
it at the age of forty for another, in 
which he could only be a beginner ; 
but their opinions had no influence 
on him to alter his resolutions. He 
began with copying animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, after Snyders, and very 
soon found himself capable of de- 
signing subjects in the same style, 
'Budi at huntings of the wild boar, 



stag; and other animals, in which he 
introduced a multitude of dogs in 
bold ahd-natural actions, full of pe- 
culiar spirit and fire. He likewise 
painted fowl in the manner of Hon- 
dekoeter, and touched the plumage 
with a lightness and tenderness 
almost equal to the master who was 
his model. He had a good manner 
of colouring, and a great command 
of his pencil ; and marked even the 
hairs of his animals with truth, and 
a strong resemblance of nature. His 
works in general had much har. 
mony, and looked more like the 
performances of an experienced ar- 
tist, than the efforts of one who had 
been so short a time a practitioner ; 
and it was imagined that he would 
have excelled most of the painters 
in that style, if from his youth hel 
had made the art of painting his sole 
profession. — J7ow6., Pilk. 

VERHOEK, or VERHUICK 
(Peter Cornelius), a Flemish painter 
of landscapes, battles, &c., bom at 
Boodegraven about 1642. He became 
the disciple of Abraham Hondius', 
whose manner he imitated while he 
continued in the Low Countries, 
and designed animals with a great 
deal of spirit and good action ; but 
when he travelled to Rome, he was 
so affected by the sight of Bour- 
gognone's works, that he studied 
them industriously and incessantly. 
By a careful observation of the ex- 
cellencies of that master, he acquired 
the skill to paint battles in his 
style, with a lively tint of colour, 
and a competent degree of force; 
and executed them in a large and 
small size, with such public approba- 
tion, that he found constant employ- 
ment at Rome, Naples, and other 
cities of Italy through which he 
journeyed. His landscapes were 
painted in a very pleasing style, and 
ornamented with small figures in 
the taste of Callot, which were cor- 
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rectly designed, and touched 'witli 
spirit. — Houb.^ PUk, 

VERHOE^ (Gysbert), a Fle- 
misli painter of battles, &c., bom at 
Boodegraven in 1644, and died in 
1690, aged 46. He was the brother 
and disciple of Peter Verhoek, and 
as soon as he was well established 
in the rudiments of the art, he 
placed himself as a disciple with 
Adam Pynaker, and copied some of 
the works of his master with success. 
However, as he had formed his taste 
by the paintings of his brother, he 
endeavoured, like him, to imitate the 
manner of Bourgognone; and his 
usual subjects were battles, encamp- 
ments, or skirmishes. He was re- 
markably studious to improve him- 
self and took uncommon pains to 
sketch the different motions, actions, 
and attitudes, of men and horses, 
that he mi^t have them ready 
whenever he had occasion to intro- 
duce them in his compositions ; and 
of those kind of sketches he left an 
incredible number, which were well 
designed, and marked with a great 
deal of fireedom. 

VERKOLIE (John), a Dutch 
historical and landscape painter, bom 
at Amsterdam in 1650, and died in 
1693, aged 43. Yerkolie having 
spent some part of his youth in 
drawing and studying perspective, he 
chose to imitate the style of Gerrit 
Meters Van Zyl (generally called 
Gerrard), and arrived at such a de- 
gree of expertness, as to make his 
works scarcely distinguishable from 
those of that master. He was after- 
wards for a short time the disciple 
of Jan Lievens, and profited consi- 
derably under his direction; but 
when he had continued about six 
months in that school, he perceived 
that he had gained as much know- 
ledge as he could possibly obtain 
from his instructor, and therefore 
. set up as a professed painter. lie- 



vens, while Verkolie was his papil, 
observing how strong a resemblance 
there was between his handling and 
colouring and that of Gerrard, em- 
ployed him to finish several pictures 
which the latter had left imperfect : 
and even the most sagacious con. 
noisseurs could not remark any per- 
ceptible difference between thdto 
masters. Yerkolie for the most part 
painted p<Nrtrait8, and in an excellent 
manner; but he also painted his- 
torical subjects and conversations. 
His colouring was good, and his de- 
sign, in many respects, correct, with . 
a tender and neat manner of pencil- 
ling ; but he cannot be justly com- 
mended for grace or degance.— . 
Houb,, PWc, 

VERKOLIE (Nichoks), a Dutch 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Delft in 1673, and died in 1746, 
aged 73. He was first instmcted by 
his father John Verkolie, who died 
when Nicholas was only twenty 
years of age ; yet even then he was 
fer advanced in the knowledge of his 
art, and took pains to repair the loss 
of so valuable an instructor, by a 
more diligent application to his 
studies. At first he painted por- 
traits with reasonable success, but 
afterwards he applied himself en- 
tirely to painting history, and by his 
taste of design and composition, gave 
singular satisfaction to those who 
were good judges of merit, and es- 
tablished his reputation. Beside the 
merit of Verkolie in his oil-paintings, 
he had a very peculiar excellence 
in drawing and designing with Indian 
ink ; and he finisheid those drawings 
with such accurate neatness, that 
they are sold at a very high rate, 
and are exceedingly rare. In all 
his subjects, whether of history or 
portrait, he was very correct in his 
design ; his colouring is good, and 
in his easel-pictures it appears beau- 
tifully melting. His touch, though 
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delicate, is finn ; and bis night* 
pieces, which ha^e a sorprising 
effect, are very much coveted, being 
esteemed worthy of a pkce in the 

best collections Pilk. 

VERMEULEN (Cornelius), a 
Flemish engraver, bom at Antwerp 
in 1644. In the early part of his 
lift be passed some time in France, 
but afterwards chiefly resided in his 
native city, where he engraved many 
plates, of which the most estimable 
are his portraits, as his drawing was 
not sufficiently correct to succeed in 
historical subjects. He worked en. 
tirely with the graver, in a neat, 
clear style. — Strutt, 

VERMEYEN, or MAYO (John 
Cornelius), a Flemish painter of 
battles, sieges, &c., bom at the vil. 
lage of Beverwyck in 1500, and died 
in 1 559, aged 59. He was principal 
painter to the emperor Charles' V., 
who honoured him with many marks 
of particular esteem. He attended 
that monarch at all his battles and 
eieges, and designed on the spot 
views of all the fortified places 
which were attacked by the em- 
peror, as also the different encamp, 
ments of his army, and every me- 
morable action of the whole war, by 
eea as well as by land, especially the 
most material incidents of the siege 
of Tunis. From those designs of 
Yermeyen the tapestries were made 
which adorn the Escurial, and which 
will be an indisputable proof of the 
genius, the talents, and the lively 
imagination of the designer. He 
was remarkable for having a beard 
of such an enormous length, that 
when he stood upright he could 
tread on it ; from which circumstance 
he was known through all Germany 
by the name of Johannes Barbatus, 
and in Spain by that of Juan de 
Barba Longa. — Houb.^PiUc, 

VERNET (Joseph), an Italian 
)>ainter, bom at Avignon in 1712, 



and died in 1786, aged. 74. After 
receiving some instructions in the 
rudiments of design in his native 
city, he went to Rome, where ho 
became a disciple of Adrian Mang- 
lard, a painter of landscape and sea- 
pieces of some celebrity. His pro. 
gross under that master was extra- 
ordinary, and it was not long before 
he surpassed his instructor. During 
a residence of many years at Rome 
and Naples, he painted a great variety 
of landscapes, sea-ports, and other 
marine subjects, which were greatly 
admired, not only by the Italians, 
but by the collectors of every coun. 
try. He gave to his landscapes and 
views the beauty and freshness of 
nature, and ornamented them "mth 
groups of charming figures, arranged 
with unusual taste, correctly de- 
signed, and touched with an uncom- 
mon neatness and spirit. The re- 
putation he had acquired in Italy 
induced Louis XV. to invite him to 
return to France, where he was en- 
gaged to paint a set of pictures of 
the sea-ports of that kingdom. He 
executed his commission with great 
ability, though the exactness and 
precision requisite for the represen- 
tation of his subjects, deprived them 
of the picturesque and striking effect 
which we discover in the views of 
his own selection, and gave them 
somewhat of the formality of por- 
traiture. He afterwards painted 
many pictures of views near Rome, 
the environs of Tivoli, and of Italian 
sea-ports, which were justly held in 
the highest estimation ; and he con- 
tinued the exercise of his extraordi- 
nary talents with undiminished re- 
putation for the remainder of his life. 
— Fuseli, 

VEROCCHIO (Andrea), an emi- 
nent Italian painter and sculptor, 
bom at Florence in 1432, and died 
in 1488, aged 56. He was at first 
a BCiUptor of considerable eminence. 
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having executed a great number of 
curious works in gold and other 
metals, as well as in marble ; but 
being eager to add to his reputation, 
he applied himself industriously to 
the study and practice of the art of 
.painting. He proved himself very 
excellent in design, by several ad- 
mirable compositions, which he 
sketched with an intention of finish- 
ing them in colour; though, for 
some unknown cause, he never com- 
pleted them. One of those designs 
was a battle, in which the figures 
were naked; and in others he re- 
presented female figures, elegantly 
formed, with an air of peculiar grace 
in the heads and the disposition of 
the hair, which Leonardo da Vinci 
always took pleasure to imitate. 
^Yet, although Verocchio gained 
.great credit by his manner of de- 
signing, his colouring was indifferent 
and unpleasing, and his pencil dry 
and hard. And of that defect in 
his 'pictures he happened to be 
effectually convinced, by a perfor- 
mance of one of his own pupils ; for, 
being assisted by his disciple Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, in an altar-piece 
representing St. John baptizing 
Christ, Leonardo designed and 
coloured an angel, in one part of the 
picture, so exceedingly fine, and so 
far superior to his master, that it 
made the rest of the picture look 
contemptible. The sight of it 
strongly affected, Verocchio ; and he 
was so thoroughly mortified to see 
himself far surpassed by so young 
.an artist, that it made him deter- 
.mine to lay aside the pencil for ever. 
He had, however, the honour of 
being the master of Pietro Perugino 
and Leonardo da Vinci ; and was the 
first who invented and practised the 
method of taking off the features of 
the face in a mould of plaster. — 
Vasari, PiOc, 
. VERRIO (Antonio), an Italian 



historical painter, horn at Naples in 
1634, and died in 1707, aged 73. 
Verrio having learned the art of 
painting in his own country, first 
settled in France, and was there 
employed to paint the high altar in 
the church of the Carmelites at 
Toulouse; but being invited by 
king ChJ»rUs TJ. to enter into bis 
service, he went to England, and 
by the royal command was engaged 
at Windsor, where he painted most 
of the ceilings, the chs^l, and one 
side of St. George's hall. In one of 
his compositions he introduced the 
portrait of Anthony earl of Shafts- 
bury, in the character of Faction ; 
and, from a private pique to Mrs. 
Harriot, the housekeeper, he bor- 
rowed her fiioe for one of the furies. 
His invention was but indiflferent, 
though he had a free and ready 
pencil, adapted to the particular kind 
of works which he undertook and 
understood, but he wanted elegance. 
And as to the propriety of his taste, 
it may be easily estimated, if it be 
only observed, that he introduced 
himself and sir Godfrey Kneller, ia 
long periwigs, as spectators of Christ 
healing the diseased. That perfor- 
mance which is accounted his best, 
is the altar-piece in the chapel at 
Chatsworth, representing the Inore. 
dulity of St. Thomas. — Walpole, 
Pilk. 

VERSCHURING (Henry), a 
Flemish painter of landscapes, bat- 
ties, skirmishes, &c, bom at Gor. 
cum in 1627, and died in 1690, 
aged 63. He was first a disciple <^ 
Dirk Govertz, but afterwards be* 
came the disciple of the celebrated 
John Both, under whose direction 
he practised for six years. When 
he had, under that master, gained 
such a degree of knowledge as 
might, enable him to pursue his 
I studies with advantage, he travelled 
to Rome,' and attended regularly at 
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the academy, to design after the 
naked ; he studied after the an- 
tiques, after the paintings also of 
those artists who were the oma^ 
ments of the Roman school, and 
designed the ruins and vestiges of 
Buperb architecture, which were not 
only in and near Rome, but through 
every part of Italy which he visited ; 
and, with great propriety, introduced 
Buch pieces of Roman architecture 
Into most of his compositions. His 
landscapes were copied from nature, 
just as the beautiful situations and 
scenes occurred to him in his travels, 
and generally they show a judicious 
and agreeable choice. The i)eculiar 
talent of Verschuring was for paint- 
ing battles and skirmishes of horse* 
men ; and, te enable him to repre- 
sent them with exactness and truth, 
he was exceedingly curious in ob- 
serving the actions, movements^ and 
attitudes of horses, and the engage- 
ments, retreats, and encampments of 
armies ; and even made a campaign 
in 167*2, to design his subjects on 
the spot His genius was fruitful 
and happy; there appears a great 
deal of fire in his ideas, and as he 
always studied after nature, he had 
nothing of the mannerist. His 
scenery is beautiful ; his figures are 
correctly designed, and are touched 
with spirit. He finished his pic- 
tures with extraordinary neatness 
of pencil, and they are remarkably 
transparent. One of his most capi- 
tal performances (according to Hou- 
braken) is at Dort y it represents the 
plundering of a country, and parti- 
cularly of a castle. - There is a view 
of the sea-shore, to which a large 
herd of cattle arc driven as a prey ; 
the owner of the cattle appears 
bound with, cords, and his wife is on 
her knees, as if supplicating her ene- 
mies to accept of a ransom for her- 
self and her husband. This picture 
is exquisitely finished, with a great 



number of figures well designed, 
correctly drawn, and with good ex- 
pression. He was unfortunately 
drowned, by a sudden squall of wind 
which overset the vessel in which 
he sailed, a few leagues from Dort. 
-^Houb., Pilk. 

VERSCHURING (William), a 
Flemish painter of portraits, conver- 
sations, &c., bom about 1657. He 
was the son of Henry Verschuring, 
and learned the principles of design 
from his father; yet he afterwards 
studied for some time under John 
Verkolie. The subjects which he 
seemed to be most fond of were.con- 
versations, though he sometimes 
painted portraits ; and, by the works 
which he has left, it appears highly 
probable that if he had continued to 
practise his art with the same aasi. 
duity that he exerted at the begin- 
ning of his studies, he would have 
arrived at a high degree of eminence ; 
but he gradually discontinued paint- 
ing, being engaged in other lucrative 
employments. — Houbraken, Pilk. 

VERTANGEN(Daniel),aDutch 
landscape painter, bom at the Hague 
about 1598. He was a disciple of 
Poelemberg, and imitated that mas- 
ter, not only in his handling and 
tone of colour, but in his taste and 
style of composition ; so that the 
description ofthe manner of Poelem- 
berg would be almost an exact and 
true description of the manner of 
Vertangen. His subj^ts were simi- 
lar to those of his master; land- 
scapes, with nymphs bathing; caves, 
and Iracchanals; which he finished 
with great delicacy and neatness of 
pencil ; but they are in general far 
inferior to the paintings of Poelem- 
berg ; and; if compared with the ge- 
nuine works of that master, they 
cannot support a competition . How- 
ever, the best description of the style 
of Vertangen, as well as the best tes- 
timony of .his real. merit, is to say 
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that very many of his paintings have 
been ascribed to his master Poelem- 
burg. — Houb., Pilk. 

VERTUE (George), a celebrated 
Ei^lish engraver, was bom in the 
parish of St. Martin Vin-the-Fields, 
London, in the year 1684. His 
parents, he says, were more honest 
than opulent. If vanity had entered 
into his composition, he might have 
boasted the antiquity of his race; two 
of his name were employed by 
Henry VIIL in the board of works. 
About the age of thirteen he was 
placed with a master who engraved 
arms on plate, and had the chief 
business of London; but who being 
very extravagant, broke and returned 
to his country, France, after Vertue 
had served him between three and 
four years. As the man was un- 
fortunate, though by his own fiiult, 
the good nature of the scholar 
has concealed his name. Returned 
to his parents, Vertue gave himself 
entirely to the study of drawing for 
two years ; and then entered into an 
agreement with Michael Vandergucht 
for three more, which term he pro- 
tracted to seven, engraving copper- 
plates for him, when having received 
instructions and advice from several 
painters, he quitted his master on 
handsome terms and began to work 
for lumself. This was in the year 
1709. The first twelvemonth wa« 
passed in drawing and engraving for 
books. The. art was then at the 
lowest ebb in England. The best 
performers were worn out : the war 
with France shut the door against 
recruits ; national acrimony and the 
unimosity of faction diverted public 
attention from conmion arts of 
amusement. At that period the 
young engraver was recommneded 
to sir Godfrey Kneller, whose reputa- 
tion, riches, parts, and acquaintance 
with the first men in England sup. 
ported what little taste was loft for 



vertu and could stamp a character 
wherever he deigned to patronise. 
Our author mentions with dutiful 
sensibility what joy this important 
protection gave to his father, who 
had his education warmly at heart, 
and who dying soon after left a widow 
and sevend children to be supported 
by our scarce-fledged adventurer. 
His own words shall tell how he felt 
his situation, how little the false 
colours of vanity gave a shining ap- 
pearance \jo the morning of his for- 
tune : " I was," says he, " the eldest, 
and the only one that could help 
them, which added circumspection 
in my af&drs then, as well as in- 
dustey to the end of my life." At 
intervals of leisure, he practised 
drawing and music, learned French, 
and a little Italian. It appears that 
he afterwards acquired Dutch, having 
consulted in the originals all that 
has been written in those three 
languages on the art to which he 
was devoted. His works b^an te 
draw attention, and he found more 
illustrious patronage than Kneller^s. 
Lord Somers employed him to en- 
grave a plate of archbishop TUlotsou, 
and rewarded him nobly. The print 
will speak for itself. It was the 
ground-work of his reputation, and 
deserved to be so. Nothing like it 
had appeared for some years, nor at 
the hour of its production had he any 
competitors. Edelinck was dead in 
France, White in England, Van 
GunstMn Holland: *^It seemed,*^ 
says he himself, "as if the ball of 
fortune was tossed up to be a prize 
only for Vertue." One cannot esti- 
mate success at a lower rate, than to 
ascribe it to accident ; the comparison 
is at once modest and ingenious. 
Shade of Scaliger, which of your 
works owed its glory to a dearth of 
genius among your contemporariea? 
In 1711 an academy of painting was 
instituted by the chief p^rfonnon ii* 
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London. Sir Godfrey KneDer was 
placed at the head ; Yertue was one 
of the first members ; and drew there 
for several years. To the end of that 
reign he continued to grave portraits 
from Kneller, Dahl, Richardson, 
Jervase, Gibson, and others. On the 
accession of the present royal family 
he published a large head of the 
king from Kneller. As it was the 
-first portrait of his majesty, many 
thousands were sold, though by no 
-means a laborious or valuable per- 
formance. However it was shown 
at court, and was followed by those 
of the prince and princess. All con- 
curred to extend his business; in 
any recess from which he practised 
in water-colouTSf sometimes at- 
tempting portrait; oftener copying 
from ancient or curious pieces which 
he proposed to engrave. So early as 
the year 1713, he commenced his 
researches after the lives of our 
artists, and began his collections, to 
which he added prints by former 
masters, and every thing that could 
tend to his great work, the History 
of the Arts in Ei^land. Wherever 
he met with portraits of the per- 
formers, he spared no pains in taking 
' copies. His journeys over England 
with the same view will appear in 
the course of his life. These travels 
were assiduously employed in making 
catalogues, observations, and me- 
morandums of all he saw. His 
thirst after British antiquities soon 
led him to a congenial Maecenas. 
That magnificent collector, Robert 
Harley, second eaii of Qxford, early 
distinguished the merit and applica- 
tion of Vertue. The invariable 
gratitude of the latter, expressed on 
all occasions, implies the bounty of 
the patron. "The earl's generous 
and unparalleled encouragement of 
my undertakings, by promotii^ my 
studious endeavours,"' says he," gave 
me great reputation and advantages 



over all other professors of the same 
art in England." Another lesson of 
humility. How seldom is fame aa- 
cribed by the possessor to the 
countenance of others ! The want of 
it is complained of —here is one in- 
stance, perhaps a sii^ular instance, 
where the influence is acknowledged 
—after the death of the benefactor. 
Another patron was Heneage Finch, 
earl of Winchelsea, whose picture he 
painted, and engraved; and who, 
heing president of the society of 
Antiquaries, on the revival, in 1717, 
appointed Vertue, who was a member, 
engraver to it. The plates published 
by that society from curious remains, 
were most of them by his hand as 
long as he lived, are a valuable 
monument, and will be evidence that 
that body is not useless in the learned 
world. The University of Oxford 
employed him for many years to 
engrave their almanacs. Instead of 
insipid emblems that deserved no 
longer duration than what they 
adorned, he introduced views of 
public buildings and historic events ; 
for he seldom reaped benefit from 
the publiC) without repaying it with 
information. Henry Hare, the last 
lord Coleraine, an antiquary and 
collector, as his grandfather had 
been, is enumerated by Vertue 
among his protectors. His travels 
were deified by accompanying those 
lords. They bore the expense which 
would have debarred him from visit- 
ing many objects of his curiosity, if 
at his own charge; and he made 
their journeys more delightful, by 
explaining, taking draughts, and 
keeping a register of what they saw. 
This was the case in a journey he 
took with lord Coleraine to Salis- 
bury, Wilton, and Stone-henge. Of 
the latter he made several views : 
Wilton he probably saw with only 
English eyes. Amid legions of war- 
riors and emperors, he sought 
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Yandyk and Rubens, Holbein and 
Inigo Jones. An antique and modem 
virtuoso might inhabit that palace of 
arts, and never interfere. An ancient 
indeed would be a little surprised 
to find so many of his acquaintance 
new baptized. Earl Thomas did not, 
like the popes, coYivert pagan chiefs 
into christisuis, but many an emperor 
acts the part at Wilton of scarcer 
Caesars. In 1726, Vertue, with Mr. 
Stephens the historiographer, visited 
St. Albans, Yerulam and Gorham- 
bury. At the latter he made a draw- 
ing from the picture of sir Francis 
Bacon. Great part of his time was 
employed for lord Oxford, for whom 
he engraved portraits of Mr. Prior, 
sir Hugh Middle ton, &e. For the 
didce of Montagu he did sir Ralph 
"Winwood; for sir Paul Methuen, 
Cortez; archbishop Warham, from 
Holbein's original at Lambeth ; and 
for lord Burlington, Zucchero's queen 
of Scots. His prints growing nu- 
merous, many persons were desirous 
of having a complete collection. He 
made up sets for sir Thomas Frank- 
land, for Mr. West, and for lord 
Oxford; the last in three large 
volumes, carried down to 1 741 ; and 
sold after the earl's death to the late 
earl of Ailcsbury for fifty guineas. 
In 1727 he went to Wimpole for a 
week, and thence made a tour with 
lord Oxford for six weeks more, to 
Stamford, Burleigh, Grantham, Lin- 
coln, and Welbeck, one of the ancient 
seats of the countess of Oxford, where 
after the earPs death she assembled 
the portraits of her ancestors to a 
prodigious number, the heroes of 
many an illustrious race. Thence 
they passed to Chatsworth, and York, 
where Yertue had the pleasure of 
conversing with Mr. Francis Place, 
who had been intimate with Hollar: 
trifling circumstances to those who 
do not feel what he felt. Yertue 
drew up an account of his ^progress 



and presented it to his patron. For 
some years his stages were marked 
by noble encouragement, and by 
opportunitiesof pursuing his favourite 
erudition. He was invited whither 
he would have wished to make pil- 
^mages, for the love of antiquity is 
a kind of devotion, and Mr. Yertue 
had different sets of saints. In 1728 
the duke of Dorset called him to 
Knowle. Humble before his so- 
periors, one conceives how his re- 
spect was heightened at entering 
so venerable a pile, realising to his 
eyes the scenes of many a waking 
vision. . Here he drew several of the 
poets. But he was on fairy ground ; 
Arcadia was on the confines ; could 
he resist an excursion to Penshurst? 
One may judge how his enthusiasm 
had been wrought by the mortifica- 
tion he expresses at notfindii^ there 
a portrait of sir Philip Sidney. In 
1730 appeared his twelve h^s of 
poets, one of his ca^tal works. 
Though poetry was but a sister art, 
he treated it with the affection of a 
relation. He had collected many 
notes touching the professors, and 
here and there in his MSS. are some 
slight attempts of his own. But he 
was of too timid and correct a nature 
to soar where fimcy only guides. 
Truth was his province, and he had 
a felicity uncommon to antiquaries, 
he never suffered his imagination to 
lend him eyes. Where he could not 
discover he never supplied. After 
his poets, of which he proposed to 
enlarge the series, it was his purpose 
to give s^ts or classes of other 
eminent men. This was the first 
idea of illustrious heads, a hint after- 
wards adopted by others, and at last 
taken out of his hands, who was 
best furnished with materials for 
such a work. Some branches he 
executed himself with deserved ap- 
plause. About this time he again 
went to Oxford, copied some original 
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paintings, and took on account of 
what portraits thej have of founders 
and benefiictors, and where deposited. 
Thence to Gloucester to draw the 
monument of Edward II., having for 
some years been collecting and 
making drawings of our kings, from 
images, miniatures or oil-paintings; 
a work soon after unexpectedly called 
forth. On his return he stopped at 
Burford to view the fiEimily piece 
of sir Thomas More, and visited 
Ditchly and Blenhdm. His next 
tour was to Cambridge, where he 
had been privately engaged to draw 
by stealth the portrait of old Mr. 
Thomas Baker of St John's, then 
an eminent antiquary, earlier in his 
life the author of that ingenious 
and polished little piece, Re^tions 
on Learning. Vertue's next con- 
siderable production was the heads 
of Charles I. and the loyal sufferers 
in his cause, with their characters 
subjoined from Clarendon. But this 
was scarce finished, before appeared 
Rapin*s History of England, " a 
work,'' says he, ** that had a pro- 
digious run, especially after trans- 
lated, insomuc^i that it became all the 
conversation of*the town and country, 
and the noise being heightened by 
opposition and party, it was proposed 
to publish it in folio by numbers— - 
thousands were sold every week.'* 
The two brothers, Knaptons, en- 
•gaged Vertue to accompany it with 
e£^es of kings, and suitable de- 
corations. This undertaking em. 
ployed him for three years. A feir 
copy richly bound he presented to 
Frederic prince of W^es at Ken- 
sington. A volume of his best works 
he gave to the Bodleian library. In 
■ 1734 he renewed his journeys about 
England* With Roger Gale, the an- 
tiquary, he went to St. Albans, 
Northampton, and Warwick. In 
1737 the earl of Leicester carried 
him to Penshnrst; and the end of 



the same year lord Oxford took him 
again to Oxford, to Compton Vemey, 
the seat of the master of the rolls, 
to Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 
and to lord Digby's at Coleshill, to 
view the curious pictures of queen 
Elizabeth's procession, since removed 
by the late lord to Sherbom-castle in 
Dorsetshire. They returned by Strat- 
ford (Vertue did not want true de- 
vofion''to Shakspeare) by Sheldon's 
at Weston, where are a few curious 
pictures, saw Blenheim, and Mr. 
Waller's at Beaconsfield. The next 
year he went into Hertfordshire to 
verify his ideas about Hunsdon, the 
subject as he thought of Elizabeth's 
progress. The old lord Digby, who 
from tradition believed in the queen's 
procession to St. Paul's, after the de- 
struction of the Armada, was dis- 
pleased with Vertue's new hypothesis. 
The same year he saw Windsor and 
Mr. Topham's collection at Eton. 
He next engaged with the Knaptons 
to engrave some of the illustrious 
heads, the greater part of which were 
executed by Houbraken, and un- 
doubtedly surpassed those of Vertue. 
Yet his performances by no means 
deserved to be condemned as they 
were by the undertakers, and the 
performer laid aside. Some of 
Houbraken's were carelessly done, 
especially of the modems; but 
Vertue had a fault to dealers, 
which was a merit to the public; 
his scrupulous veracity could not 
digest imi^nary portraits, as are 
some of those engraved by Houbra- 
ken, who living in Holland, ignorant 
of our history, uninquisitive into 
the authenticity of what was trans- 
mitted to him, engraved whatever 
was sent. Vertue was incommode ; 
he loved truth. Towards the end of 
1 738 he made another tour with lord 
Oxford through Kent and Sussex, 
visiting Rochester. Canterbury, Chi- 
chester, Portsmouth, Southampton 
3g2 
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and Winchester ; and the principal 
,Beat8, as Petworth, Goodwood, Stan- 
stead and Coudray — the last alone 
worth an antiquary's jouraey. Of 
all these he made various sketches 
and notes: always presenting a du- 
plicate of his observation to lord 
Oxford. He still wanted to visit 
the east of England. In 1739 his 
wish was gratified; lord Coleraine, 
who had an estate at Walpole on 
the borders o^ Norfolk in Lincoln- 
shire, carried him by Wansted, 
Mousham, Gosfield, St. Edmunds- 
bury, Sir Andrew Fountain's, and 
Haughton, to Lynn, and thenge 
to Walpole ; in which circuit they 
saw many churches and other seats. 
In 1740 he published his proposals 
for the commencement of a very 
valuable work, his historic prints, 
drawn with extreme labour and 
fidelity, and executed in a most satis- 
factory manner. Queen Elizabeth's 
progress he copied exactly in water- 
colours for lord Oxford, who was so 
pleased with it, that he sent Mr. 
Vertue and his wife a present of sixty 
, ounces of plate. But thus arrived at 
the summit of his modest wishes, 
that is, rewarded for illustrating the 
English history — ^his happiness was 
suddenly dashed ; he lost his noble 
friend the earl, who died June 16, 
1741. " Death," says he emphati- 
cally, " put an end to that life that 
had been the support, cherisher, and 
comftfrt of many, many others, who 
are left to lament— but none more 
heartily than Vertue!" In 1743 he 
was a little revived by acquiring the 
honour of the duke of Norfolk's 
notice, for whom he engraved the 
large plate of the earl of Arundel 
and his family. For his grace too he 
collected two volumes of the works 
of Hollar, chiefly of those graved 
from the Arundelian collection : 
and having formed another curious 
volume of drawings from portraits. 



monuments, pedigrees, &c., of tho 
house of Howard, the duke made 
him a present of a bank note of 
100/. His merit and modesty still 
raised him friends. The countess 
dowager of Oxford alleviated his 
loss of her lord ; their daughter, the 
duchess of Portland, he mentions 
with equal gratitude ; the late duke 
of Richmond and lord Burlington 
did not forget him among the araists 
they patronised. But in 1749 he 
found a yet more exalted protector. 
The prince of Wales sent- foi 
him, and finding him master of what- 
.ever related to English antiquity, 
and particularly conversant in the 
history of king Charles's collection, 
which his royal highness wished as 
far as possible to re-assemble, he 
often had the honour of attending 
the prince, was shown his pictures 
by himself, and accompanied him to 
the royal palaces, and was much 
employed in collecting prints for him, 
and taking catalogues, and sold him 
many of his miniatures and prints. 
He had now reason to flatter himself 
with permanent fortune. He saw 
his fate linked with the revival of 
the arts he loved ; he was useful to 
a prince who trod in the 8tq)s of the 
accomplished Charles ; no Hugh 
Peters threatened havoc to the grow- 
ing collection — but a silent and un- 
expected foe drew a veil over this 
scene of comfort, as it had over the 
former. Touched, yet submissive, 
he says, after painting the prince's 
qualifications, and the hopes that his 
country had conceived of him,-r- 
"but, alas. Mors ultimo rerum! O 
God, thy will be done ! Unhappy day, 
Wednesday March 20th, 1751!" 
His trembling hand inserts a few 
more memorandums of prints he en- 
graved, and then he concludes his 
memoirs in melancholy and ~ dis- 
jointed sentences, thus, — ^** Obser- 
vations on my indiflerent state ^f 
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health — and i;\'eakne8s of sight in- 
creasing — and loss of noble frieyds 
and the encouragement from them 
less and less daily — this year — and 
"worse in appearance b^ns with 
1752." He died July 24th, 1756, 
.and was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster-abbey on the 30th 
following, with this epitaph, 

Here lies the body of George Vertue, 
Late engraver* 
And fellow of the Society of Antiquaries* 
Who was bom in London 1684, 
Ana departed this life on the Mth of July 1760. 
- With manners gentle, and a grateful heart. 
And all the genius of the Graphic Art, . 
Hi^ fame shall each succeeding artist own 
Longer by far than monuments of stone. 

VESCX)VERS (James Fi-ancis), 
a Flemish sculptor in ivory, who died 
. in England about 1744. At an 
early age he travelled to Italy, and 
settled at Rome, where he was so 
much employed by English travel- 
lers, that he concluded he should 
make a fortune in England : Walpole 
says he came over — and starved ! — 
He executed whole figures in small, 
and vages, with perfect taste and 
judgment, iand carved also in wood. 

VIANEN (John Van), a Dutch 
engraver, bom at Amsterdam about 
the year 1660. He engraved seve- 
ral portraits, as well as frontispieces 
and other book-plates. He likewise 
engraved several views of Amster- 
dam. His plates are chiefly exe- 
cuted with the graver, in a neat 
style, though without much taste. — 
Strutt 

VIANI (Giovanni), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Bologna 
in 1637, and died in 1700, aged 63. 
He wjts the disciple of Flaminio 
Torre; but he formed his taste of 
design and composition from the 
works of the most famous masters 
of the Lombard school, the Caracci, 
and Guide; and his own perform- 
ances were admired for the airs of 
the heads, which were designed much 
in the taste of Guido, for a tint of 



colouring that was exceedingly pleas- 
ing, and for correctness in his out- 
lines. In the church at Bologna 
called I Servi, there is a picture by 
this artist, which represents a Saint 
carried up to heaven by Angels ; and 
it is extremely beautiful, as well in 
respect to the design as of the fine 
effects of the whole. — Pilk. 

VIANI (Domenico Mario), an 
Italian historical painter, bora at 
Bologna about 1670. He was in- 
stracted by his father in the know- 
ledge of design, but perfected him- 
self in the. knowledge of colouring 
Jl)y his studies at Venice. The man- 
ner of Domenico was bold, his colour- 
ing agreeable, and he showed cor- 
rectness and elegance in the contours 
of his figures. The grandeur of his 
taste may be seen in that celebrated 
picture wliich he painted at Imola, 
composed in honour of some parti- 
cular saints who were supposed to 
have driven away the pestilence from 
that city; in which noble design 
fifty figures are represented, as large 
as life, extremely correct, and pleas- 
ingly coloured ; though, in generaj, 
his colouring is inferior to that of 
Giovanni, having rather too much of 
one tint of colour predomiuating 
through the whole. Also, in a cha- 
pel belonging to the church I Servi, 
in Bologna, there is a grand altar- 
piece painted by Domenico Viani. 
The subject is a legendary story, of 
the miraculous healing of a sore leg 
of some pilgrim by Christ ; it is in 
many of its parts very beautiful ; it 
is finely painted, in a broad free 
manner, with a bold pencil, and well 
designed, though too. much of. one 
colour.-— Pt/A;. 

VICO, or VICUS (Enea), an 
Italian engraver, bom at Parma 
about the year 1512. He is said to 
have been instructed in design by 
Giulio Romano. The distinguished 
reputation; Marc Antopio had oo- 
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quired at Rome, by his engravings, 
excited his curiosity, and he visited 
that capital, where he became his 
disciple. Naturally of an ardent 
disposition, he appears not to have 
been endowed with sufficient pa- 
tience to finish his plates in the 
beautiful style of his instractor; 
and, although he perfectly under- 
stood the design of the figure, his 
impetuosity did not permit him to 
pay proper attention to the correct- 
ness and beauty of his outline, a 
quality so justly admired in the 
works of Marc Antonio. His prints, 
notwithstanding these defects, are 
held in considerable estimation. 

Enea Vico was also an engraver 
on wood. He executed a wood-cut 
of the portrait of Charles V., empe- 
ror of Germany, surrounded by em- 
blematical figures, composed with 
taste, and well drawn. — Strutt. 

VIENOT (Nicholas), aFrench en- 
graver, who flourished about the year 
1630. Heimitated,withconsiderabIe 
success, the style of engraving adopt- 
ed by Pontius. He executed portraits 
of Philip IV. king of Spain, and his 
queen, Elizabeth of Bourbon, copied 
by him, on a smaller scale, from the 
prints engraved by Pontius, after 
Rubens. — Strutt. 

VIGNON (Claude), a French 
painter and eng^ver, bom at Tours 
in 1599. He studied several years 
in Italy, where he attached himself 
to the style of Michel Angelo Ca- 
ravaggio, which he followed with 
some degree of success, though de- 
ficient in the selection of his forms, 
and without his excellence in colour- 
ing. As an engraver, he executed 
several etchings in a spirited and 
masteriy style. — Strutt. 

VIGONEL (James Barozzio), a 
celebrated Italian architect, bom at 
VignoU in 1507, and died in 1573, 
aged 66. He studied at Rome, and 
afterwards visited France, ^here he 



formed plans of several superb works. 
The cardinal Faraese recalle'd him 
to Rome, to finish his Superb pa-- 
lace. He wrote a Treatise on the 
Five Orders of Architecture, 3 vols. 
4to. — D* ArgenvUle. 

VINCI (Leonardo da). See In- 
troduction. 

VINCKENBOOMS, called 
VINKOBOON (David), a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at Mechlin 
about 1578. He was instructed in 
design by his father, Philip Vincken- 
booms, who painted only in distem- 
per ; and, while Philip lived, his son 
David practised the same kind of 
painting with success, though he 
afterwards carefully studied the art 
of painting in oil, and all his subse- 
quent works were painted in that 
way. The general style of this 
master was landscapes in a small 
size, which he usually crowded with 
figures, cattle, carriages, houses, and 
trees ; and he showed a good taste 
of design in his figures. His sub- 
jects were sometimes taken from sa- 
cred history, and sometimes conrer- 
sations, rural feasts, weddings, fitirs, 
or festivals, which for the most part 
he copied after nature ; and; in seve- 
ral of those compositions of mirthful 
subjects, there appeared humour and 
strong expression, but without the 
smallest traces of elegance or grace. 
The peculiar genius and taste of 
Vinckenbooms may be judged of by 
that picture of his painting at Am- 
sterdam, representing Christ carry- 
ing his Cross, and by another at 
Frankfort, of which the subject is 
Blind Bartimeus restored to his Sight 
by our Saviour; and as engravings 
after those paintings^ as also after 
several of his landscapes, have been 
published by Nicholas de Bruyn, 
they cannot but be known to all 
lovers of the art His landscapes, 
in respect to the touch and the 
colouring, have considerable merit ; 
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but the judicious eye will, in all bis 
compositions, observe somewbat stiff 
and hard, that greatly diminishes 
. their value. In many of his pictures 
Rothenamer inserted the figures; 
and yet those figures which he him- 
self designed are executed with 
spirit) and very correctly drawn. — 
Houb,, PUk. 

VINNE (Vincent Vander), a 
Flemish portrait painter, bom at 
Haerlem in 1629, and died in 1702, 
aged 73. He was placed as a dis- 
ciple with Francis Hals, by whose 
instruction he became very expert 
in imitating the touch and colour- 
ing of his master ; and, by a proper 
application of his talents, might 
have rendered himself an artist of 
eminence. He painted almost all 
kinds of subjects with equal readi- 
ness and ease, as well in a large 
size as in a small ; but he was par-' 
ticularly successful in portraits, as 
he had derived from Hals the art 
of giving them an agreeable like- 
ness and character, and he touched 
them with a free spirited pencil and 
bold handling ; for Hals laid it 
down as a maxim to his pupils, to 
practise at first with boldness and 
freedom, alle^ng, that neatness and 
high finishing would afterwards be 
easily acquired. Vander Vinne 
proved to be less attentive to his 
fame than to his fortune, and de- 
preciated his talents so far, that he 
undertook every kind of subject that 
vma bespoke, from which an imme- 
diate profit was to arise. He had 
a lively imagination, and a very 
fertile invention, which evidently 
appears in those emblematical pic- 
tures which he composed in the 
manner :of Ooltzius, and others; 
and as he had always made nature 
his particular study, he was re- 
markable for imitating it with 
exactness and truth. — Houhraken, 
PUk. 



VINNE (Lawrence Vander), a 
Flemish painter of flowers, &c., bora 
at Haerlem in 1658, and died in 
1724, aged QQ. He was the son of 
Vincent Vander Vinne, and after the 
example of his father, who was his 
only instructor, he painted a variety 
of subjects, but chiefly flower 
pieces. Those flowers which he usu- 
ally painted, were of those kinds 
most admired by florists; and h^ 
worked as neatly in water-colours 
as in oil. A friend of his, who was 
extremely curious, having procured 
a number of uncommon exotics from 
the East and West Indies, employ- 
e*d him to paint them after nature ; 
and he executed that work with 
great approbation. However, it 
must be allowed that he was in all 
respects very much inferior to his 
father— jy^oi/ft., PUk, 

VIOLA (Giovanni Battieta), an 
Italian historical painter, bora at 
Bologna in 1572, and died in 1622, 
aged 50. He was the disciple of 
Annibal Carracci, with whom he 
studied for several years ; and when 
he quitted that school, was accounted 
an extraordinary good painter. His 
reputation was well established at 
Rome and Florence, as well as in 
his native city ; but his works are 
rarely to be met with in these king- 
doms. Fresnoy, who undoubtedly 
was an able judge of the merit of a 
painter, allows the works of Viola 
to be wonderfully fine and well 
coloured. He painted a grand land- 
scape for the cardinal Montalto, in 
conjunction with Paul Bril, whose 
manner, as well as that of Brueghel, 
he studied to imitate. He also exe- 
cuted several noble compositions in 
the Villa' Aldobrandini, which ren- 
dered him deservedly famous through 
all Italy.— PiZft. 

VISSCHER(Coraelius), a Dutch 
engraver, bora at Haerlem about the 
year 1610. He was a pupil of 
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Philip Soutman, though he did not 
follow the style of that master, but. 
adopted a manner of his own, which 
he carried to a perfection that has 
hardly been equalled. He drew 
with correctness and taste, and the 
plates which he executed from his 
oWn designs, which are esteemed the 
finest "of his works, sufficiently at- 
test the extent of his genius. His 
execution is clear and delicate, and 
no artist has surpassed him in the 
talent of harmonising the operation 
of the point with that of the graver. 
His plates of the portrait of Gellius 

• Bouma,the Pancake- woman, the Rat- 
catcher, and the Bohemian woman, 
are models'of perfection in that style 
of engraving. — Strutt. 

VISSCHER (John), a Dutch 

-engraver, bom at Haerlem about the 
year 1630. He was the younger 
brother of Cornelius Visscher. Al- 
though he did not possess the ex- 
tensive talents of his brother, he 
has left proofs of his ability as an 
engraver which rank him amongst 
the most eminent artists of his 
country. His plates are more 
forwarded with the point than those 
of Comelis, and his style of etch- 
ing is uncommonly picturesque and 
effective. His prints after Berghem 
and Ostade are among the happiest 
productions of the art. He also 
engraved several portraits, which 
sufficiently establish his ability in 
the use of the graver. — Strutt. 

VISSCHER (Lambert). This 
artist, according to Hubert, flourish- 
ed about the year 1 664. He resided 
several years at Rome and Florence, 
where, in conjunction with Cornelius 
Bloemaert and Francis Spierre, he 
engraved some plates from the paint- 
ings of Pietro da Cortona, in the 
palace of the grand duke of Tus- 
cany. His relation, Nicholas John 
Visscher, was an esteemed engraver. 
^Strutt 



VITE DA URBINO (Timoteo 
della), an historical painter, bom at 
Urbioo in 1470, and died in 1524, 
aged 54. In the early part of his 
youth he studied design, to qualify 
himself for the occupation of a gold- 
smith, for which he was first in- 
tended. With that view he went to 
iBologna to his elder brother, who 
was eminent for that kind of work ; 
but the inclination of Timoteo soon 
directed him to prefer the know- 
ledge of painting to all other arts ; 
and he applied himself with inex- 
pressible diligence and laborious 
pleasure to design and copy the 
finest works of the great masters 
which were to be seen at Bologna. 
He entered into conversations on 
the subject of painting with the 
best artists of that city, and gra- 
dually made such progress as ex- 
cited their admiration of his talents, 
as well as their surprise at his rapid 
proficiency; for, without having 
any particular director, he acquired 
an excellent taste of composition^ 
great correctness of outline, and a 
sweet manner of colouring, much 
resembling that of Raffaelle, al. 
though at that time he had not 
seen any of the productions of that 
inimitable master. When he had 
performed several works at Bologna, 
which procured him general ap- 
plause, he returned to Urbino, where 
he proceeded in his profession with 
equal success, till the fame of his 
paintings, which was spread through 
all Italy, induced Raffiielle impor- 
tunately to invite him to Rome to be 
his assistant ; and on his arrival he 
met with so generous a reception, as 
was at once worthy of the benevo- 
lent spirit of Raffiielle and the 
extraordinary merit of Timoteo. 
Having thus an opportunity of ob- 
serving the taste, the style, the 
colouring, expression, and execu- 
tion of the greatest painter that 
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had appeared since the revival of 
the art, he soon improved to such a 
degree as to estahlish hh reputation 
on a most solid foundation; and 
-while he advanced his fame, pro- 
portionably increased his fortune. 
He painted some grand designs in 
conjunction with Raffaelle ; and he 
also finished many of his own com- 
positions entirely with his own hand, 
at Siena, Forli, and his native city 
Urhino. His manner of designing 
was hold, hut his colouring was 
sweet apd Ipvely ; and his pictures 
were neatly and delicately finished. 
From the time of his going to 
Rome, his taste became more ele- 
gant : and as long as he lived, his 
principal attention was to endeavour 
at the imitation of Raffiielle. A 
Holy Family, which is said to be 
painted by Timoteo, i3 in the Pem- 
broke collection at'Wilton Sand., 

Pilk. 

VITRUVIUS (Marcus Vitruvius 
Pollio), a celebrated ancient archi- 
tect, was bom at Formio, in Italy. 
He was greatly esteemed by Julius 
Casar, and employed by Augustus 
in constructing public buildings and 
warlike machines. He wrote a 
valuable treatise on architecture, the 
best edition of which is that of Am- 
sterdam, in 1649, folio, — Felibien. 

VIVIANI, called CODAZZO, 
(Ottavio), an Italian painter of archi- 
tecture, bom at Brescia in 1599, 
and died in 1674, aged 75. He was 
a disciple of Tomaso Sandrino, an 
eminent painter of perspective in 
that city ; but afterwards he studied 
under Agostino Tassi, who had been 
the disciple of Paul Bril, and was 
excellent in painting architecture. 
By practising under such excellent 
instructors, he became a most ad- 
mirable painter in their style, and 
surpassed them both considerably. 
His subjects were the ruins of mag- 
nificent edifices, porticoes, convents. 



&c., which, for the truth of per- 
spective, for delicate handling, and 
for fine keeping, are superior to most 
of those who have distinguished 
themselves in that style; and his 
works are so universc^ljr admired, 
that they are assiduously sought 
for through every part of Europe, 
and purchased at very large prices. 
Nothing can be more exactly true 
than the perspective paintings of Vi- 
viani; nothing more elegant and 
grand in the disposition, nor more 
beautiful than his choice of objects. 
His figures are generally placed with 
peculiar judgment, and are skilfully 
proportioned to their situation, so as 
by their comparative height to make 
the jmagnificence of his buildings 
more striking, even at the first view ; 
and, bv his thorough knowledge of 
the pnnciples of the chiaro-scuro, as 
also by an excellent style of colour- 
ing, he gave to every column and 
elevation the look of real nature ; 
and every ornament and member of 
his architecture fills the eye and the 
imagination with uncommon satis- 
faction. — Pilk. 

VIVIEN (Joseph), a French his- 
torical and portrait painter, bom at 
Lyons in 1657, and died in 1735, 
aged 78. He was the disciple of 
Charles le Brun, with whom he 
was so indefatigable in his study 
and practice, that during his con- 
tinuance in the school of Le Brun, 
he gained considerable credit by 
some performances which he painted 
in oil. The first finished work 
which contributed to raise the re- 
putation of Vivien, was a family 
picture, twelve feet long and ten in 
height; but another painting in 
crayon, which had all the force, 
beauty, and harmony, of oil-paint- 
ing, rendered him still moi-e the 
object of admiration. When he 
observed that his pictures began to 
be publicly approved, he undci- 
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took to paint portraits in the histo- 
rical style, adorned with agreeable 
vistas, or embellished with fabulous 
or allegorical figures, some of which 
were afterwards engraved. From 
France he visited Brussels and the 
court of Bavaria; and, at the latter, 
painted the portrait of the elector 
with crayons, in an exquisite man- 
ner, which afforded that prince so 
much satisfaction, that, to perserve 
it from dust or damp air, he had it 
covered with a crystal forty-eight 
inches high, which was the dimen- 
sion of the painting ; and not only 
appointed him state-painter, but 
honoured him also with several 
very valuable presents. And, to 
show how high an opinion he had 
conceived of the merit of Vivien, he 
sent the portrait of that artist to 
Cosmo III., duke of Tuscany, which 
was placed in the Florentine gallery 
of artists. No painter in crayon 
could have more beauty in his tints 
than Vivien, nor more grace or ele- 
gance in the airs of his heads, and 
in his attitudes. He gave extraor- 
dinary softness, relief, and plump- 
ness to his carnations; and for that 
reason he was called, by some of his 
own countrymen, the French Van- 
dyk ; his crayon-paintings being al- 
lowed to have such a degree of force 
as few of the painters in oil have 

surpassed D Argenville. 

VLERICK (Peter), a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at Courtray 
in 1539, and died in 1581, aged 42. 
He was first instructed by William 
Snellart, an artist who painted in 
distemper, with whom he continued 
for a long time ; but afterwards he 
improved himself in correctness of 
design, and in a better style of 
painting, under Charles D'Ypres; 
and if that master hud not been of 
an odd disagreeable temper, he pro- 
bably would have made much greater 
progicss under him ; but he was con- 



strained to quit him, and being m 
very narrow circumstances, was 
forced to seek his fortune out of his 
own country. After he had con- 
tended with many difficulties, he 
arrived at Venice, where he had tho 
good fortune to obtain the friendship 
of Tintoretto ; and, by studying the 
works of that excellent painter, 
and observing his instructions, he 
acquired a good style of colouring, 
as well as of composition. To per- 
fect him still further he travelled to 
Rome, not permitting any^ thing 
that was curious in that city to 
escape his observation. He design- 
ed after the antiques, and sketched 
the beautiful views on the banks of 
the Tiber with great s^nrit and free- 
dom of hand ; and in the same 
manner designed the prospects about 
Naples and Puteoli. During his 
residence at Rome he finished 
several historical pictures in oil as 
well as in distemper, which gained 
him considerable reputation; and 
on his return to his own country; his 
compositions procured him the ap- 
probation of the artists of his time. 
The subjects of some of those com- 
positions were, Judith with the 
Head of Holofemes; the Brazen 
Serpent ; the Four Evangelists ; and 
a Crucifixion. In all his perform- 
ances the manner of Tintoretto 
was observable, for he retained that 
manner to" the last. He was well 
skilled in perspective and architec- 
ture; he disposed his figures with 
propriety and judgment, and had a 
very agreeable style of colouring. 
It was remarkable that, in his picture 
of the Crucifixion, he represented 
the position of Christ on the cross 
conti-ary to the general practice of 
all other painters; and described 
him as hanging only by the hands, 
as they were nailed, without any 
othe rsupport. — Houb.y Pilk. 
VLIET (John Geoi^ Van), a 
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Dutch painter and engraver, born at 
Delft about 1610. He was one of 
the numerous disciples of Rem. 
brandt. Of his works as a painter 
little is known, but he engraved a 
considerable number of prints, which 
are executed in imitation of the style 
of his master. His plates amount 
to about ninety, most of which are 
from the designs of Rembrandt, a 
few after Lievans, and some from 
his own designs. They produce a 
surprising effect, the lights being 
broad and clear, and the shadows 
dark. His drawing is very incorrect, 
and his draperies clumsy and man- 
nered. Notwithstanding these de- 
fects, the prints by Van Vliet are 
held in considerable estimation. — 
Strutt. 

VLIET (Hendrick Van), a Dutch 
painter of portraits and architec- 
ture, bom about 1680, He learned 
the principles of painting from his 
uncle, William Van Vliet, who was 
accounted a very good pdnter; 
but to establish himself in the best 
style of portrait paintings he placed 
himself as a disciple with Mirevelt. 
^However, although he showed great 
merit in portrait, yet he was most 
successful in painting perspective 
views of the insides of churches, 
which were usually represented by 
candle-light; and he filled those 
pictures witli excellent figures, of a 
small size, always contriving to dis- 
pose his lights in such a manner as 
to produce a very pleasing effect. 
ffoub,, Pilk. 

VOERST (Robert de), a Dutch 
engraver, who flourished in the reign 
of Charles I. In what year he came 
to England) or left it, does not ap- 
pear ; his latest works in this country 
are dated 1635. Vand^rdort, who 
mentions him two or three times in 
king Charles's catalogue (p. 71, 74), 
expressly calls him the king^s en- 
gravery fqx 'whom he executed two 



plates, one of his majesty*s sister, thd 
other of the emperor Otho, which 
Vandyck painted to supply the loss 
of one of Titian's Caesars. He also 
engraved some plates of animals for 
Crispin Pass's drawing-book : but his 
works, says Vertue, are not nume- 
rous. His head is in the collection 
of Vandyck's painters. 

VOEr (Alexander), a Flemish 
engraver, bom at Antwerp about 
1613. Prom his style, he is sup- 
posed to have been a pupil of Paul 
Pontius. His graver is suflBciently 
neat, but his drawing is incorrect, 
and he is very inferior to his model 
in the general effect of his prints.^. 
Strutt 

VOET (Charles Bosschart), a 
Flemish painter of flowers, plants, 
&c.,bom at ZwoUe in 1 670, and died 
in 1745, aged 75. He was instmcted 
by his brother, who was burgo- 
master of that city ; and who, being 
an excellent painter of plants and 
flowers, gave his pupil a delicate 
taste for designing the same subjects. 
He also practised under another 
flower-painter for some time ; but 
his master, being apprehensive of 
being surpassed by Voet, seemed 
rather to conceal the secrets of the 
art of colouring from him, than to 
acquaint him with the true prin- 
ciples of it. For that reason Voet 
quitted him, and applied himself 
with the greater industry to study 
accurately after nature. His pro- 
ficiency soon discovered the good- 
ness of his genius ; and when he was 
only nineteen years of age, his merit 
recommended him to the duke 
of Portland, the favourite of king 
William III., who took him in his 
train to London, settled on hira 
a considerable annuity, and bought 
all his works as soon as they were 
finished. As he painted his subjects 
entirely after nature, he had those 
I objects which he painted always . 
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ceadj for his use in his own garden ; 
and he took care to supply that spot 
of ground with the most heautiful 
kinds of plants and flowers, some 
of them heing curious exotics, and 
others natives of his own climate. 
His colouring was extremely natural, 
his pencil delicate, and some of his 
birds have been esteemed scarcely 
inferior to those of Hondekoeter. — 
Houb.^Pilk, 

VOLLEVENS(John), a Flemish 
portrait painter, horn in 1649, and 
died in 1728, aged 79. He was first 
a disciple of Netscher, and after- 
wards of Nicholas Maas and John 
de Baan ; but his greatest improve- 
ment is ascribed to his studies 
under the direction of the latter, to 
whom he became almost equal be. 
fore he left the school of that mas. 
ter. The prince of Courland proved 
to be his first patron; and, out of 
a particular respect to his merit, 
procured him the advantage of paint- 
ing the portraits of all the officers 
of his own regiment; and the 
prince of Nassau was painted by 
him at fiill length, as large as life, 
which effectually established his re. 
putation. — Van Manden, PUk. 

VOLPATO (Giovanni), an Ita- 
lian engraver, bom at Bassano about 
the year 1738. He went to Venice 
when he was young, where he re- 
ceived some instructions from Bar- 
tolozzi, and engraved several plates 
after Piazzetta, Maiotto, Amiconi, 
Zuccarelli, M. Ricci, and others. 
He aflerw^urds visited Rome, where 
his talents found a wider field. Giu 
vin Hamilton employed him to en- 
grave several of the plates for his 
Schola Italica Pictures, and he was 
the principal artist employed in the 
execution of the splendid set of 
coloured plates, from the works of 
Raffaelle» in the Vatican, and in 
various other considerable publici^ 
'tiom.'^Strutt. 



VOORHOUT (John), a Dutch 
painter of history, conversations, &c, 
bom at Amsterdam about 1647. 
He was a disciple of Constantine 
Voorhout, a good painter of conver- 
sations, with whom he continued six 
years; andafterwards he placed him- 
self as a disciple with John Van 
Noort, a painter of portraits and his- 
tory, at Amsterdam, and spent five 
years in completing his studies under 
that master. When he began to 
practise independent of his instrao- 
tors, he was very industrious to im- 
prove himself by studying after na- 
ture, and made so great a proficiency, 
that in a few years his works rose 
into much esteem. By the troubles 
in the Low Countries he was com., 
pelled to retire, and he settled at 
Hamburgh, where he might have 
made a large fortune, as his paintings 
were exceedingly coveted, if the so- 
licitations of his Mends had not pre- 
vailed on him, contrary to his own 
inclination, to return to his own 
country. However, as soon as he 
arrived at Amsterdam, he found 
every encouragement he could wish» 
as well in regard to the high prices 
paid for his pictures, as to the prodi. 
gious demand there was for them; 
and as the freedom of his hand was 
remarkable, he painted such a num. 
her as must have diminished their 
price, if his pictures had not perpe. 
tually allured purchasers by their 
intrinsic merit. One of his most 
capital paintings is the representation 
of the Death of Sophonisba, which is 
well designed, and the expression is 
strong. It is observed, in reference 
to the style of Voorhout, that the 
historical subjects which he chose to 
paint were of the noble and elevated 
kind, and such as were sufficient to 
employ all the powers of genius to 
represent them with dignity and pro- 
\ priety. — Houb., Pilk. 
I VOS (Martin de), a Flemish his- 
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. torical and portrait painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 1520, and died in 1604, 
aged 84. He was instructed in the 
art of painting by bis father, Peter 
de Vos, a very able artist ; but after- 
wards he was the disciple of Francis 
Floris, with whom he gained consider- 
able knowledge of design ^nd colour- 
ing. When he quitted the school 
of Floris, he travelled to Rome, 
where he continued for several years, 
and improved himself by studying 
after the best models; but being 
captivated with the lovely colouring 
of the Venetian school, he went to 
Venice, and attached himself parti- 
cularly to Tintoretto, who soon found 
him worthy of his esteem, and em- 
ployed him to paint the landscapes 
in Ids pictures. He also explained 
to him those principles and rules by 
.which he had formed his own taste, 
and generously disclosed to him 
every secret relative to colouring, 
-which he had either derived from 
his master Titian, or bad been the 
result of his own skill and experi- 
ence. Under the direction of so 
able an instructor, De Vos became 
an excellent master : his reputation 
vprcad through all Italy; and he 
was not only employed for historical 
compositions, but he painted many 
portraits for the illustrious family of 
the Medici ; and when he returned 
to Antwerp, he finished several 
grand altar-pieces, which were beheld 
with general approbation. De Vos 
had a very fruitful invention, and 
composed his subjects with great 
readiness; his manner resembled 
that of Tintoretto, but his compo- 
sition had less fire, and less variety 
in the contours of his figures. His 
design was correct, and his works 
had a very considerable degree of 
elevation, tlis colouring approached 
near to Tintoretto, and his pencil 
was free; but his draperies appear 
too much broken in the folds; and 



although in many respects he had 
great merit, yet he seems to want 
grace and expression. — Houb., PUk. 

VOS (Simon de), a Flemish 
painter of history and hunting, bom 
at Antwerp about 1603. It is not 
mentioned from whom this master 
received his first instructions, but 
he occupied himself continually in 
studying every thing that might pro- 
mote his knowledge in his pro- 
fession, and was one of those masters 
who took pains to make the deepest 
researches into the tme principles of 
the art. He painted history equally 
well in large and in small sizes ; his 
pencil is free, his touch light and 
firm, his colouring in general lively 
and agreeable, producing a good 
effect. His figures were well de- 
signed, although sometimes a little 
too much constrained in the atti- 
tndes, and he often wanted elegance 
and dignity in his ideas, as well as 
grace in the airs of his figures. But 
he showed extraordinary force and 
nature in his pictures of the chase ; 
and one of his compositions in that 
style is in the cabinet of the elector 
palatine. Houbraken observes that 
Simon de Vos was alive in the year 
1662 Houb., PUk. 

VOS (Paul de), neither the time 
of this master's birth or death is 
mentioned; but that he travelled 
through several parts of Italy and 
Spain, and every where met with 
respect, on account of his merit, as 
well in designing as colouring. His 
style of painting was battles, and 
huntings of the wild boar and other 
game; and as he always painted 
after nature, his animals of every 
kind were correctly drawn, and their 
actions and attitudes had abundance 
of spirit and fine expression. As he 
usually painted in a laige size, his 
pictures were mostly the ornaments 
of magnificent halls in the palaces 
of the great ; and at present vexy 
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few of them are to be met witb, as 
the emperor, the king of Spain, and 
the duke of Arschot, purchased the 
greatest part of his works at very 

high prices Houb.^ Pilk. 

VOSTERMAN (Luke), a Dutch 
engraver, who flourished in the reign 
of Charles I. He was employed by 
the king and the earl of Arundel, in 
1631, and his and Voerst's plates 
seem to be the first that were exe- 
cuted in England from historic sub- 
jects. Vosterman, from the lunge's 
collection, engraved Raphaers St. 
George ; Christ praying in the gar- 
den, by Annibale Caracci ; and his 
burial by Parmegiano; and Lot and 
his Daughter by the same. For the 
earl of Arundel, as early as the year 
1623, he made some drawings with 
a pen, particularly U woman^s head 
from Leonardo da Vinci, and a por- 
trait of prince Henry ; and for 
the same earl he perfwrmed a good 
print from Vandyck's fine picture of 
the earl and his countess Alathea 
Talbot, sitting together, the earl 
pointing to a globe. To the same 
lady Vosterman dedicated a large 
print on six sheets, from Rubens* 
battle of the Amazons. His best 
portraits are, Charles I. with a riiff, 
riband, and slashed habit, large oc- 
tavo, good ; Vandyck looking over his 
shoulder, and holding up his cloak, 
with a ehain about his neck ; Thomas 
duke of Norfolk, with the staff of 
lord treasurer and earl marshal, from 
Holbein, a veryfine print ; sir Thomas 
More ; Erasmus, after the same 
painter; Holbein himself, with the 
pencil in his left hand, copied from 
another print; the very old man, 
Thomas Parr. What heads he copied 
from Vandyck were executed after he 
left England. 

VOSTERMAN (John), a Flem- 
ish landscape painter, bom at Bom- 
«iel in 1643, and died in 1693, 



of the art from his father, who was 
a portrait-painter; but he obtained 
that excellence to which he after- 
wards arrived from Herman Zacht- 
leven, with whom he studied as A 
disciple. Nor had he been very- 
long in the school of that eminent 
artist, before he equalled his in- 
structor; and as he advanced in 
practice, he proved himself superior 
not only to Zachtleven, but to all 
his contemporaries. Though the 
merit of Vosterman was confessedly 
very great, yet, unhappily for him- 
self, his vanity was still greater; 
and instead of pursuing his profession, 
by which he might have lived lii 
honour and affluence, he consumed 
his time and his fortune by assum- 
ing the appearance of a person of 
rank ; being attended, while he re- 
sided in France, by a great number 
of domestics in rich liveries, fre- 
quenting the houses and assemblies 
of the great, and squandering hid 
patrimony in many ostentatious 
follies. Reduced at last by so in- 
discreet a course of life, he turned 
his attention to England, fame hav- 
ing deservedly celebrated the natives 
of that kingdom for being, beyond 
all other nations, generous and liberal 
to distinguished merit in any art ot 
science. He undertook the voyage, 
and his reception answered his 
warmest expectations, for he was 
soon made known to king Charles IT, 
and employed by many of the prin- 
cipal nobility. That beautiful view 
of Windsor, which is still preserved 
in the royal collection, is the most 
remarkable picture of his painting 
during his residence in England. 
The king and the whole court were 
charmed with it, and the price ex. 
pected by Vosterman for it was two 
hundred pounds. However, it is 
affirmed that he received but a small 
part of that sum; and hs he could 
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•expennve manner of living, wbat he 
earned was insufficient to answer his 
' demands, and he was thrown into 
prison. Yet the king's neglect of 
Vosterman happened to he com- 
pensated hy the benevolent zeal of 
the Ei^lish artists, who discharged 
his debts and restored him to 
liberty. He surpassed by many de- 
grees all the landscape painters of 
his time in neatness of touch and 
delicacy of finishing. His taste was 
Flemish; but he worked up his 
pictures in an exquisite manner, and 
enriched them with small figures, 
which had wonderful truth and 
exactness. His scenes are always 
well chosen, and generally are views 
of the Rhine, designed with all pos- 
sible accuracy. In his views he 
constantly represents a huge extent 
of country, diversified with hills, 
lawns and groves, and lovely wind- 
ings of the river, and artfully com- 
prised the most extensive scenes in 
a small compass. His tone of colour, 
ing is extremely pleasing, and like 
nature; his touch is tender, yet full 
of spirit ; and the boats and vessels 
which appear on the river, are not 
only drawn correctly, but they are 
80 placed and proportioned as to de- 
lude the eye agreeably by their per- 
spective truth. — Houb.y Mk. 

VOUET (Simon), »r French land- 
scape painter, bom at Paris in 1 582, 
and died in 1641, aged 59. He was 
instructed in the principles of paint- 
ing by his fiither Laurence Youet, 
hy profession a painter,, but one of 
very moderate abilities; yet Simon, 
hy having a good natural genius^ 
and having also opportunities (^ 
seeing many capital paintings of the 
best masters, among the collections 
at Paris, obtained a considerable 
decree of improvement. While he 
was but a youth he was made known 
to cardinal Barberini, who was nun- 
do at Paris ; he had the good for- 



> tune to be patronised by him ; and 
when the cardinal was exalted to 
the papacy, Youet, flattered himself 
with an expectation of deriving grei^ 
advantages from his favour and pro- 
tection, and on that account went di. 
rectly to Rome. The pope and his 
nephews caressed Youet exceeding- 
ly ; they enabled him to pursue his 
studies with ardour and satisfaction, 
and conferred on him many marks 
of real esteem. Thus situated, he 
studied industriously after nature, 
and endeavoured to imitate it with 
fidelity. He painted many portraits 
and historical compositions during 
his residence at Rome for fourteen 
years; and if we may rely on the 
testimony of Sandrart, no French 
painter before Youet made so success- 
ful a progress, or so respectable a 
figure at Rome. At first he fixed 
on Caravaggio and Yalentiuo as his 
models; but he afterwards quitted 
their manner and style for another 
which he formed, that was peculiar 
to himself, and which he found to 
be more expeditious, though it had 
much less foree than the first. He 
had a ready invention, and having 
studied nature, and also practised 
in the academy, he was generally 
correct in his drawing. His pencil 
was light and lively; and his atti- 
tudes had somewhat very pleasing, 
ancl sometimes they had a degree of 
elegance; but his colouring was 
bad, having abundantly too much of 
the white, or (as the painters term 
it) the mealy, and, his figures show^ 
no expression of the passions of the 
soul. He seemed to content him- 
self v^th giving a certain air to 
his head^ which he frequently 
painted in profile, and a turn which 
he intended for grace, though it 
had little or no meaning ; so that 
he became a mannerist in all his 
compositions, particularly in regard 
to the handsy and fingers, and the 
3h2 ^ 
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heads of his figures D^Argen- 

vUle,Pilk. 

VOUILLEMONT (Sebastian), a 
Frencli engraver, bom at Bar-sur- 
Aube, about tbe year 1620. He 
was a pupil of Daniel Rabel, and 
afterwards went to Rome, wbere he 
resided several years. He executed 
several prints engraved from the 
works of tbe Italian masters, as well 
as from bis own designs, and those 
of Rabel, bis master, of which his 
etchings are the best ; when he at- 
tempted to finish them with the 

graver he was less successful 

Strutt. 

VO YS ( Ary de), a Flemish histo- 
rical painter, bom at Leyden about 
1641. He was first a disciple of 
Nicholas Knufer, a good painter 
at Utrecht, but he studied aferwards 
in the school of Abraham Vanden 
Tempel. Yet although each of those 
masters had a considerable share of 
merit, he assumed a manner of his 
own, different from both, which was 
very much commended and ap- 
proved. He was naturally studious, 
and applied himself with uncom- 
mon diligence to his profession, till 
he was cQ verted from it three whole 
years, by marrying a wife that was 
very rich, and being by that means 
enabled to indulge himself in a life 
of idleness, extravagance, and dissi- 
pation. But when he resumed his 
pencil, after so long an intermission, 
there was not the least perceptible 
alteration to his disadvantage, either 
in his handling or colouring. In 
painting naked figures he particular- 
ly excelled, and enlivened his land- 
scapes with such figures, choosing 
generally some subject from fabu- 
lous history. He also painted sub- 
jects selected from the Greek and 
Roman historians, with great success, 
his figures being well designed and 
correctly drawn. The history of 
Dido and -ffilneas hunting ^hen they 



are overtaken by the storm, is com-^^ 
mended for being an excellent per- 
formance, both in respect of the de- 
sign and the colouring, as also a 
picture of St. Cecilia performing on 
a musical instrument ; and Houbra- 
ken mentions his hardng seen a 
picture of a soldier painted by de 
Voys in a small size, which, for its 
merit in the handling, colouring, and 
design, was worthy of being placed 
among the best works of the Flemish 

VRIES (John de), a Flemish 
painter of architecture, &c., bom at 
Leeuarden about 1527. He was 
a disciple of Renier Gueritson, at 
Amsterdam; but afterwards he 
studied under another master, with 
whom he practised perspective and 
architecture. Having at length 
conmienced artist, he proceeded to 
Antwerp, and in concurrence with 
other artists painted the triumphal 
arches erected in that city for th« 
entry of the emperor Charles V. 
From thence he travelled to Mech- 
lin, where he finished several fiAe 
pictures in perspective; said like- 
wise corrected and improved some 
paintings in that style, which had 
been begun by Cornelius de Vianen, 
but w^re heavy and cold in the 
colouring; and the skill which De 
Vries manifested on that occasion 
gained him very great applause. 
A very memorable painting by this 
master, was for Gilles Hofman at 
Antwerp. He represented, on a 
wall fronting the entrance, a vista, 
through which appeared an elegant 
garden, laid out in noble parterres. 
That performance was so amaz- 
ingly like nature, and the perspec- 
tive so exactly tme, that by many 
it was taken for a real view; and 
the deception was so strong, that it 
imposed even on the prince of 
Orange, who could scarce be per- 
suaded that it was not really what 
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it appeared, till he was convinced 
by the nearest approach to it. In 
that style of painting de Vries was 
excellent; his lights and shadows 
were judiciously conducted, and 
every object which he introduced 
in the perspective views of the in- 
sides of rooms, halls, or galleries, 
was represented with all the truth 
of nature, and finely coloured, with 
very remarkable transparence. His 
works are dispersed through Ger- 
many and the Low Countries, and 
several are to be seen in these king- 
doms ; they preserve the same esti- 
mation in which they were origi- 
nafiy held, and bring considerable 
prices in all parts of Europe where 
they are to be purchased. What 
frequently adds a much higlier va- 
Jue to some of the pictures of de 
Vries, is, that other very celebrated 
masters painted the figures in his 
compositions, which are always well 
adapted to the perspective scenes 
designed by Ao Vries. However, 
it must be owned that the style 
of his architecture is quite Ger- 
man, heavy, and without elegance ; 
being oftener an imitation of that 
nature with which he was conver- 
sant, than the result of his own in- 
vention or imagination.^ — Houb.^ 
Pilk. 

VROOM (Henry Cornelius), a 
Flemish painter of sea-fights, &c., 
bom at Haerlem about 1566. He 
was the son of a statuary, who 
dying when Cornelius was very 
young, and his mother having af- 
terwards married Cornelius Hen- 
ricksen, a painter, he learned the 
art of painting under his direction ; 
till at last finding himself too 
harshly treated by his step-father, 
be quitted Haerlem, and went to 
Kotterdam, to obtain more skill in 
bis profession. Either from a dis- 
position naturally restless, or per- 



haps from a desire to improve him- 
self, he went to Spain, where he 
spent some time with a Flemish 
painter of no great note, who re- 
sided at Seville, and afterwards he 
travelled to Rome. There he had 
the good fortune to be taken into 
the service of cardinal de Medici, 
and for two years worked in his 
palace, having, during that time, fi- 
nished several large compositions* 
But, by his estabUshment in the 
cardinaPs family, he had frequent 
opportunities of conversing with 
Paul Bril, and received signal ad- 
vantage from his intercourse with 
that eminent artist. From Rome 
he visited Venice, Milan, Genoa, 
and other cities of Italy, and re- 
turned to Haerlem, where he very 
industriously followed his profess 
sion; but intending to dispose of 
some of his works in Spain^ he was 
shipwrecked in the voyage, and by 
a successful endeavour to represent 
the storm in which he aufiered^ 
the picture of it 3old for so unex. 
pected a price, that he no longer 
hesitated to make those kind of 
subjects his entire study and. em-. 
plo3nment. This master was fixed on 
to draw the designs of the engage- 
ment between the English and the 
Spanish armada, in 1588; and he 
executed that subject in ten pictures^ 
intended as patterns for tapestries, 
each piece containing the description 
of the particular incidents of eacl^ 
day. — Houh.^ Pilk. 

VUIBERT (Remi), a French 
painter and engraver, bom at I*ari» 
in 1607, and is supposed to have 
been a pupil of Simon Vouet. Hia 
works as a painter are little known, 
but he engraved several prints after 
some of the most eminent Italian, 
painters, as well as from Jiis owi> 
designs.— iS/rM^^ 
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TE/'AAL, or WAEL (Lucaa de), 
' ' a Flemish landscape painter, 
bom at Antwerp in 1591, and died 
in 1676, aged 85. He studied the 
art of painting under his father, 
John de Waal, who was an artist 
of considerable note ; but he after- 
wards became the disciple of John 
Brueghel, whose manner he fol- 
lowed with great success, and his 
pictures contained a greater variety 
than those of his master. He 
spent several years in Italy, and 
particularly at Genoa, with his 
brother Cornelius de Waal, where 
he finished many noble designs in 
fresco as well as in oil. He punted 
battles in an ez6ellent style, and 
de»gned his figures with spirit and 
good expression. But his parti- 
cular merit was shown in his land- 
scapes, in which he introduced great 
variety of steep precipices, craggy 
rocks, waterfalls, torrents, and other 
picturesque incidents, much in the 
manner of Brueghel, each object 
being very happily imitated, and ex- 
tremely natural. 

WAAL or WAEL (Cornelius 
de), a Flemish painter of landscapes, 
battles, sea-fights, &c.^bom at Ant- 
werp in 1594, and died in 1662, 
aged 68. He was the son of John 
and brother of Lucas de Waal, and 
learned the art of painting from his 
father. His landscapes were highly 
esteemed for the choice of his situ- 
ations, for the judgment he showed 
in conducting his distances, and for 
excellent keeping. But the sub- 
jects in which he appeared most 
eminent, were battles and sea-fights, 
in which the joy and exultation of 
the victors, and the dejection and 
terror of the v&nquished, were 



strongly expressed. He filled his 
designs with an abundance of figures, 
which he grouped and disposed with 
great skill. His invention was 
lively and fruitful ; his pencil free, 
and very masterly, and an agreeable 
manner of colouring recommended 
his pictures to the best judges of his 
time : though it must be confessed, 
that his taste is entirely Flemish, in 
the airs and forms of his figures, in 
their habits, their characters and 
countenances, and also in his cattle. 
However, from an eager desire to 
improve himself, he travelled to 
Itajy ; and in some of the principal 
cities was employed by persons of 
the first rank, and by his paintings 
acquired honour and riches. The 
duke D'Arschot appointed him his 
principal painter ; and for Philip UL 
king of Spain, he finished several 
grand compositions of battles, 
extremely to the satisfaction of that 
monarch, and his whole court, 
Houbraken mentions with great 
approbation one picture of De Waal, 
which he saw at Amsterdam. The 
subject of it is, the storming of a 
fortification; with a vast number 
of figures, well designed, and with 
good expression. He takes pard- 
eular notice of a commanding 
ofiScer in the front, mounted on a 
dappled grey horse; and especially 
notices a figure in black armour, at 
some distance, riding among a throng 
of foot soldiers, which he seems en- 
couraging to rush on to the attadc ; 
and the whole had a good effect. — 
Houb., PUk, 

WAGNER (Joseph), a Swiss en- 
graver, who flourished in England 
about 1733. He had studied paint, 
ing a little, but being encouraged by 
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Amiconi, engraved after the works 
of the hitter. His first productions 
were plates of the three princesses, 
Anne, Amelia, and Caroline ; his 
iiext a whole length of the Czarina 
Anne. He afterwards executed two 
prints of Boys, and ahout an hundred 
plates, views of Roman antiquities, 
most of them copied from old en. 
gravings, and from Canaletti some 
prospects of Venice, whither ho ac- 
companied Amiconi, intending to 
keep a print-shop there. 

WALKER (Robert), an English 
portrait painter, who died about 
1658. He improved himself by 
studying the works of Vandyck, and 
^ during the Usurpation, was much 
esteemed by the republican party, 
and painted the portraits of Oliver, 
and all the principal officers of his 
army. The most memorable cir- 
cumstance in the life of this mas- 
ter is, that one of his portraits of 
the protector was accidentally sold 
for five hundred pounds to the duke 
of Tuscany's resident in London; 
but whether he paid that immense 
price out of compliment to the pride 
and power of Oliver, or to the merit 
of the performance, may easily be 
conjectured, when it is considered 
that the transaction happened while 
the power of the usurper subsisted. 
He painted the portraits of Lambert 
and Cromwell, in one picture, which 
was in the possession of the earl 
of Bradford ; and the portrait of 
himself, painted by his own hand, 
is said to be placed in the founder's 
gallery, near the public library at 
Oxford— Fcr^wc, Pilk. 

WALKER ( Anthony),an English 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1760. He was instructed in 
the principles of engraving by John 
Tinney. He was for some time 
chiefly employed in engraving frontis- 
pieces and vignettes, from his own 
deagoB, for the]>ooluellerg, some of, 



which are not'' destitute of merit. 
He also engraved several plates foi^ 
the collection of Mr. Boydell. His 
brother William was an engraver, 
and was also mtich employed for the 
collection of Boydell. — SinUt. 

WALTER (Parry), an English 
painter of still-life, who died about 
1699. He was a disciple of Wal- 
ker, and Graham mentions him as a 
good painter of still-life, but his chief 
excellencd lay in discovering th<S 
hands of other artists. He was well 
versed in the knowledge of the 
works of the Italian masters, and 
had the care of the king^s collection. 

WASSEUBURG (John Abel), 
a Flemish historical painter, bom at . 
Groeningen in 1689, and died In 
1750, aged 61. He was a disciple 
of John Van Dieren, but his prin- 
cipal knowledge in the art of paint- 
ing was derived from the precepts 
of Vander Werf, who taught him 
the best manner of pencilling and 
colouring; and by a close applica- 
tion to his profession, he soon quali- 
fied himself to appear with grea^ 
credit in the world. Having com- 
pleted his studies at Rotterdam, ho 
returned to his native city, and was 
employed in several considerable 
works in the saloons and grand 
apartments of the nobility ; for which 
he composed historical designs, and 
interspersed them with portraits 
painted " in a good style, well co- 
loured, and with a strong likeness. 
Those works procured him great ap-» 
probation, and recommended him to 
the notice of the prince of Orange, 
who employed him to paint the 
portraits of himself and his princess, 
as also the chief ladies of his court. 
But beside the compositions which 
he finished in a large size, he also 
painted easel-pictures, which he 
worked up with exquisite neatness : 
and it seemed somewhat extraordi. 
nary, that «n artist, ^ho was so 
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generally aocastomed to laige. works, 
whose effect on the eye must be at 
& distance from the painting, could 
adapt his touch, his tints, and his 
handling to such small works as 
required the nearest view to observe 
their beauties, and yet in each stjle 
to show himself equally a master.-— 
Pilk. 

WASER (Anna), a Swiss por- 
trait and miniature paintress, bom 
at Zurich in 1679, and died in 1713, 
aged 34. She was the daughter of 
Rodolph Waser, a person of consi- 
derable note in his own country, 
and had the advantage of receiving 
very early a polite education; and 
as she showed a lively genius, parti- 
cularly in designing, she was placed 
under the direction of Joseph Wer- 
ner, at Berne. At first he made 
her study after good models* and 
fopy the best paintings he could 
procure, that he might form a true 
judgment of her talents ; but after 
he had instructed her for some time, 
having seen a copy which she had 
finished of a Flora, after a picture of 
his own painting, it astonished him 
to see such correctness and colouring 
in so young an artist, as she was then 
only thirteen years of age. She 
painted at first in oil, with very 
promising appearances of success; 
but afterwards she applied herself 
entirely to miniature, for which 
indeed nature seemed to have fur- 
nished her with peculiar talents. 
Her work in that style soon pro- 
cured her the favour of most of the 
princes of Germany and the nobility 
of Holland ; and the duke of Wur- 
temburg, in particular, sent the por- 
traits of himself and sister in large, 
to be copied in miniature by her 
hand; in which performance she 
succeeded so happily, that her repu- 
tation was effectiudly established 
through all Germany. Though, by 
(be influence of her fikther, she was 



prevailed on to devote most of hef 
time to portrait painting, as those 
kind of pictures produced a much 
greater and a more immediate profit 
to his family, yet -her favourite sub- 
jects were those of the pastoral kind, • 
in which she displayed the delicacy of 
hdr taste, in invention and composi- 
tion, in the el^ance of her manner 
of designing, and in giving so much 
harmony to the whole as never failed 
to afford pleasure to the most ju- 
dicious beholders. But, in all her 
subjects, she discovered a fine genius, 
an exceeding good taste, and agree- 
able colouring Pilk. 

WATELET (Ckude Henry). 
This distinguished amateur, and 
writer on art, was bom at Paris 
about the year 1718. His £Etther 
was receiver-general of the finances, 
to which honourable situation he 
succeeded. In his youth he united 
the study of the arts with that of the 
Belles Lettres, and having finished 
his education, he travelled through 
Grermany to Italy, and passed some 
time at Rome, where he formed aa 
intimacy with M. Pierre, an eminent 
French artist Some time after hit 
return to Paris he published, in 
1761, his poem on theJArt of Paint- 
ing, embellished with plates from 
the designs of M. Pierre, etched by 
himself, and finished with the graver 
by M. Lempereur. He was the 
principal author of a very laborious 
and ingenious work, which was pub. 
lished in 1792, after his death, with 
additions by M. Levesque, entitled 
DicHonnaire desArts de Peinturey 
Sculpture^ et Gravure, As an en. 
graver, M. Watelet may be ranked 
among the most successful amateurs 
who have practised the art — StruU. 

WATERLOO (Anthony). Hou- 
braken and Weyermans, the princi. 
pal Dutch authors, who write any 
thing relative to Waterloo, make no 
mention of the place or time of this 
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artistes nativity, nor of the master by 
-whom he was instructed in the art 
of painting ; but * they take notice, 
that by some it is said he was bom 
at Amsterdam, and as positively 
affirmed by others that he was bom 
at Utrecht, near which city, and in 
it, he spent the greatest part of his 
life. However, his style suflBciently 
distinguishes him from any of his 
contemporaries, and his merit entitles 
him to a place among the best pain- 
ters of the Low Countries. His 
scenes are agreeable representations 
of simple nature^ though he wanted 
skill to assist or improve it ; he imi- 
tated justly what he saw, but wanted 
elegance in his choice of objects, as 
well as in the choice of his situations ; 
yet tmth and nature are visible in 
all his performances. There is gene- 
rally a great degree of clearness in 
his skies, and very good keeping in 
respect to his distances ; he shows an 
extraordinary variety in the verdure 
of the trees and grounds which com- 
pose his subjects; and he adapted 
them very judiciously to the differ- 
ent hours of the day, as also to the 
different seasons of the year. The 
tranks of his trees are particularly 
laboured, and the reflections of ob- 
jects in the water are wonderfully 
transparen t. — Pilk. 

WATSON (Thomas), an English 
engraver in mezzotinto, bom in Lon- 
don in 1750, and died in 1781, aged 
31. He may be ranked among the 
ablest artists in that particular branch 
of engraving, although he died at a 
premature age. — Strutt. 

WATSON (James). This artist 
was of the same family with Thomas 
Watson, mentioned in the preceding 
article, and distinguished himself not 
less than his relative as a scraper of 
mezzotinto. He executed a great 
number of interesting plates, among 
which are several from the portraits 
of sir Joshua Reynolds, which are 



particulttrly deserving of notice.—* 
StrutU 

WATTEAU(Anthony),aFrench 
painter of landscapes, conversations, 
&c., bora at Valenciennes in 1 684, 
and died in 1721, aged 37. He re. 
ceived his first instruction from aa 
indifferent painter who lived in that 
town; but Watteau, who neither 
wanted genius nor application, soon 
obtained sufficient skill to perceive 
the incapacity of his instmctor, and 
therefore quitted him, and placed 
himself with another, whose piinci. 
pal employment was designing thea- 
trical decorations ; and for a short 
time he assisted that master in the 
ornaments of the opera-house at 
Paris. But, being i^terwards left 
destitute and unknown in that great 
city, he laboured under such diffi. 
culties, that, to procure an imme^ 
diate maintenance, he was compelled 
to work for the shops, and, with all 
his industry, could scarcely get even 
a poor subsistence. While he was 
in that wretched situation, he ac- 
cidentally became intimate with 
Claude Gillot, who was in good 
esteem for his designs in the gro* 
tesque style, though in other respects 
he was accounted but an indifferent 
painter, and very incorrect. Gillot 
conceived such a friendship for 
Watteau, that he freely communi- 
cated to him all the observations he 
had made in the art, and every pre- 
cept by which he formed his own 
taste, and, in short, instracted him to 
the utmost of his ability, so that 
Watteau soon equalled his master 
in invention and readiness of execu- 
tion, till at last he exceedingly sur- 
passed him. For, as he in a short 
time had access to the Luxembourg 
gallery, by being employed under 
Audran, he was strongly affected 
with viewing the works of Rubens; 
he studied them with attentive 
pleasure, he acquired new ideas of 
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liglit and shadow, and of the true 
beauty of colouring, to which before 
that time he liad been totally a stran- 
ger. Immediately he quitted his 
former taste of design, derived from 
Gillot^ and assumed another in its 
stead, peculiar to himself, that was 
more elegant and more correct. He 
accustomed himself to copy the 
works of the best artists, and made 
the colouring of Rubens and Van- 
dyck always his models. He was in- 
defatigable in designing, never per- 
mitting his pencil to be unemployed, 
as may readily be conjectured, from 
the great quantity of works which 
he sketched and finished. His sub* 
jects are generally comic conversa- 
tions, the marchings, baitings, or en- 
campments of armies, landscapes, 
grotesques, all which he finished 
with a free and flowing pencil, a 
pleasing tone of colour, a neat and 
spirited touch, and they are also 
correctly designed. The figures 
which he introduces in his composi- 
tions, in whatever character he de- 
signs them, have a peculiar grace in 
the airs of the heads, and somewhat 
becoming in their attitudes; their 
actions are easy and natural, and 
they are always agreeably and skil- 
fully disposed. The colouring of 
his landscapes is lively, his trees are 
touched with a singular freedom, 
and the whole together has a charm- 
ing effect. — Pilk^ 

WAUMANS (Conrade), a Flem. 
ish engraver, bom at Antwerp about 
the year 1630. He was a pupil of 
Peter Bailliu, whose style he imi- 
tated, and his plates are little inferior 
to those of his instructor. His 
drawing is not more correct than 
that of his master. — Strutt. 

WEBB (John), an English archi- 
tect, bom in 1611, and died in 
1672, aged 61. He was the disciple 
of Inigo Jones, and ^sisted him in 
f everal of his works. He built the 



seat of lord Mountford at Horse* 
heath in Cambridgeshire, and added 
the portico to the Vine in Hamp> 
shire, for Chaloner Chute, speaker to 
Richard Cromwell's parliament, now 
belonging to his descendant John 
Shute, Esq. Ambresbury in Wilt- 
shire was executed by him froni the 
designs of his master. Mr. Talman 
had a quarto volume containing 
drawings in Indian ink, of capitals 
and other ornaments in architecture, 
which Webb had executed in several 
houses. The frontispiece (contain- 
ing architecture and figures) to 
Walton's Polyglot Bible, was de- 
signed by Webb, and etehed by 
Hollar. Webb built the large 
houses in Queen-street, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields. 

WEBBER (John), R. A., an Eng- 
lish landscape painter, bom in Lon- 
don in 1 752, and died in 1793. In 
his youth he was sent to Paris, where 
he learnt the elements of drawing. 
On his return to London he became 
a student in the Royal Academy. 
His studies having been particularly 
directed to landscape, he was engaged 
to accompany Captain Cook, on his 
third voyage to the South Seas, for 
the purpose of taking views of such 
places as they might visit, and draw- 
ing such national characters, animals, 
dresses, instruments, &c., aa might 
strike European curiosity. From 
his drawings a series of prints were 
engraved by BartoTozzi and others, 
and published by authority, with the 
narration of th?it voyage. After 
having accomplished this object he 
devoted his attention to landscape 
painting, executed many pictures, 
and made many designs of scenes 
and subjects collected during his 
tour ; and every subsequent navi^- 
tor has confirmed the accuracy of his 
representations. — Gen, Biog, Diet. 
WEELING (Anselm), a Flem- 
ish historical painter, bora in 1675} 
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and died in 1749, aged 74« He 
learned the art of painting from pne 
Pelang) ^ portrait painter of very 
low rank, to whom in a short time 
he showed himself superior; for it 
may be often observed, that many 
excellent painters have been disci- 1 
pies to very indifferent masters, and j 
liave owed their future eminence to 
the powera of their own genius, and 
their assiduity in studying after na- 
ture. Weeling soon quitted Delang, 
not without feeling a conscious pride 
on observing the superiority he had 
gained over his instructor ; but going 
to Middleburg, and seeing some fine 
original paintings of different maa^ 
ters, which were there in the pos- 
session of a picture merchant, he was 
mortified to find himself so inferior 
in every respect to what might be 
expected from a good artist ; it al. 
most reduced him to despair of ever 
succeeding in his profession, and 
made him resolve to fix his residence 
in the East Indies. However, tha 
merchant encouraged him, and re. 
tilled him from his despondency, 
by offering him the opportunity of 
studying after the best paintings in 
his collection ; and he kept him in 
his house for two years, copying the 
works of those great men who were 
the best models for the improve- 
ment of his taste, his colouring, or 
his handling. His taste of design 
and colouring was very good, and 
his knowledge of the chiaro-scuro 
Tery extensive, for which reason 
many of his subjects represent figures 
by candle-light. His first and best 
works, after his studies at Middle, 
burg, are as much commended and 
coveted, as his latter works are dis- 
liked and condemned. — Pilk, 

WEENINX, called the OLD 
(John Baptist), a Dutch painter of 
bistory, portraits, &c., bom At Am* 
sterdam in 1621, and died in 1660, 
;vged 39. He was place4 as a disci. 



pie with Abraham Bloemaert, who 
was exceedingly qualified to give 
him every necessary instruction, and 
his pupil received proportionable im» 
provement. Weeninx laboured in. 
cessantly, and showed a careful at« 
tention to the precepts of his master; 
and he daily increased his knowledge 
by studying nature, and designings 
every object that appeared worthy, 
of being inserted in his futlire com- 
positions. Particularly he was fond 
of making sketches after elegant 
buildings that were entire, or of cas- 
tles that were ruinous and decayed', 
as also ships and animals of all kinds; 
by which method of practice he ren- 
dered himself an universal painter. 
After he left the school of Bloemaert, 
he spent some time with Nicholas 
Moorjart, and adopted his manner 
so effectually, that it was scarce pos~ 
sible to distinguish the work of the 
one fi[om the work of the other. 
He also spent four years at Rome^ 
where he was patronised by cardi-> 
nal Pamphili, who wished to de- 
tain him in that city, and engaged 
him in the service of the Pope ; but 
the importunity of his wife, and the 
joint solicitation of all his friends, 
induced him to return to his native 
country. He excelled equally ia 
history, portrait, animals, sea-ports, 
and landscapes ; and every subject; 
he painted was agreeably executed^ 
with an excellent tone of colour ; but 
his portraits in particular had force, 
freshness, and great resemblance. His 
pictures of the larger size are in gene- 
ral accounted better than those in a 
smaH, for he foimd it difficult to adapt 
his pencil to such different propor-i 
tions,with such neat exactness as could 
be wished. And yet there are some 
small pictures of his hand, which 
appear as delicately finished as some 
of Gerard Douw, or Mieris ; though 
on a judicious inspection they are 
found less spirited and less exqui* 
3^' n 
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site than the worksof either of those 
masters, and the figures vfSLUt cor- 
rectness and elegance. Houbraken 
mentions a very capital picture of 
this master, of which the subject 
was the Prodigal Son, which he de- 
scribes as being excellent in the in. 
Tention and composition, and touched 
with a mellow and a charming pen- 
cil Houb., Pilk. 

WEENINX, called the YOUNG 
(John), a Dutch painter of animals, 
laudscapes, flowers, &c., bom at 
Amsterdam in 1644, and died in 
1719, aged 75. He was the son 
and disciple of John Baptist Wee- 
ninx ; but although his father exert- 
ed all his industry to improve him 
in every branch of his profession, 
yet the most essential part of his 
skill was derived from his incessant 
Btudy of nature. He painted as 
great a variety of subjects as his 
fether, and with great success. The 
pictures of his first time can scarce 
be distinguished frvm those of John^ 
Baptist Weeniiix, nor is it possible 
to find so strong a resemblance in 
the works of any two painters, as to 
thdr manner or merit. The younger 
Weeninx, however, avoided what 
was most exceptionable in the works 
of his father, which was a predomi- 
nant grey or brown colour, observable 
in the paintings of that master. He 
also had a surprising power of his 
pencil, and finished with an equal 
degree of excellence what he painted 
in a large and a small size. Al- 
though the old Weeninx was justly 
very much esteemed, yet he was far 
curpassed by his son, whose tbual 
subjects were, animals of every kind, 
landscapes, and flowers, and those he 
painted exactly after nature. His 
colouring was true ; he had the skill 
to vary his touch according to every 
different subject, without adhering 
to the style of any particular mas- 
ter, either in his pencil or his colour ; 



and his figures had as much merit 
in their designs and dispoutioli as 
any other part of his works. One 
of the pictures of the younger Wee- 
ninx was sold for three hundred 
florins, though the subject was only 
a pheasant and other game. — Houb.y 
PWt, 

WEmOTTER (Francis Ed- 
mund), a German designer and en- 
graver, bom at Inspruck about the 
year 1730. After learning the mdi- 
ments of design in his native city, 
he went to Paris, where he became 
a pupil of J. G. Wille. He after- 
wards travelled to Italy, where he 
remained some time, and returned 
to Paris with a copious collection of 
drawings from the most picturesque 
views of that delightful country. 
In 1767 he was invited to the court 
of Vienna, where he was appointed 
Professor of the Academy of Dengn. 
His etchings consist of landscapes, 
views of "mins, bridges, churches, 
cottages, &c., and are formed into 
sets, and numbered.— Sirutf. 

WERF (Adrian Vander), a Dutch 
historical painter, bom at Rotterdam 
in 1659, and died in 1722, aged 63. 
He was a disciple of Eglon Vander- 
neer, with whom he continued four 
years, and made so happy a progress, 
that before he quitted that master, 
he copied a picture of Mieris's paint- 
ing so exceedingly exact, that it af- * 
forded as much surprise as pleasure 
to all judges who examined tiie neat* 
ness of the pencilling and tlie trath 
of the imitation. He took pains to 
improve himself, by designing after 
the best plaister-figures he could 
procure, which were casts from the 
antique ; and acquired a much bet- 
ter taste of the delicate tum of the 
limbs, and of the naked in general, 
than he had hitherto possessed ; so 
that he was introduced into the 
world at a very early time of life, 
with all possible advioitagef. Bt- 
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fore lie ivas engaged in the service 
of the elector palatine, he employed 
hims«lf in painting portraits in the 
manner, and also in the uze, of 
those of Netscher; hut he was soon 
disgusted -with that kind of painting, 
and employed himself entirely to 
paint historical subjects in a small 
size. The elector having accident- 
ally seen some of his performances 
in that style, conceived such.a firiend. 
ship for the artist, and such a fond- 
ness for his paintings, that he en* 
grossed the greatest part of his works, 
and those that were most capital. 
The genius of this master peculiarly 
directed him to the painting of his- 
torj in small, which he finished in 
a most exquisite manner* His pen* 
cil is tender and sweet, his design 
correct, and the roundness and relief 
of his figures appear truly admirable ; 
but his carnations are not lively, 
they have somewhat of a yellowidi 
tint ; and though in the polish of his 
finishing he had no superior, yet in 



and the same delicate manner of 
finishing; but afterwards he painted 
from his own designs, and those were 
generally retouched by Adiian, which 
entitles them to much greater es- 
teem than any other of his perform- 
ances, which were entirely of his 
own hand. He painted portraits and 
conversations extremely weU ; and, 
without allowing him to be any vmy 
on an equality with his brother, yet 
he may be considered as a very able 
artist; and a small picture of his 
pamting was, in the year 1713, sold 
at Rotterdam for five hundred and 
fifty guilders. That picture repre- 
sented three girls playing with flow- 
ers ; and a copy after a painting of 
his brother Adrian, which represent- 
ed a Holy Family, was, in J 731, 
sold for eight hundred guilders.— 
Houb., Pilk. 

WHEATLEY (Francis), R.A., 
an English portrait and landscape, 
painter, bom in London in 1747, 
and died in 1801, aged 54. He 



most of his works his colouring is^ received his instructions as an artist 

cold, and has more of the appear* " 

ance of ivory than of animated flesh. 
He spent a great deal of time on his 
pictures^ to give them the utmost 
transparence; but, by that intense 
labour, the spirit of his works seemed 
to be considerably diminished. The 
pictures of this eminent master^s 
hand are still purchased at very high 
prices, and are rarely to be met with ; 
but at this day his paintings do not 
i^xcite so great a degree of admira. 
tion as they seem to have done in 
the life-time of their author, though 
thev are very highly prized. — Houb., 

WERF (Peter Vander), a Dutch 
historical painter, bom at Rotter- 
dam in 1665, and died in 1718, aged 
63. He was the disciple of his 
brother Adrian Vander Werf ; and 
at first he copied the works of his 
bnother, with the same tone of colour. 



in Shipley*8 drawing school. When 
young, he obtained several pre. 
miums from the Society for the En- 
couragenientof Arts. By the strength 
of his natural abilities he acquired a 
considerable portion of talent as a 
painter, and, having formed a friend, 
ship with Mr. Mortimer, he increased 
his knowledge in the art, and asnsted 
that gentleman in painting the ceil- 
ing at Brocket-hall, the seat of lord 
viscount Melbourne. His inclimu 
tion appeared to lead him equally to 
figures and landscape, but, in the 
early part of his life, he met with 
considerable employment in painting 
small whole-length portraits. After 
practising some years in London, he 
visited Ireland, and wais much em. 
ployed in Dublin, where he painted 
a largo picture, representing the 
Irish House of Commons, in which 
he introduced the portraits of the 
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most remarkable political characters, I 
and it gained him great reputatioH. 
On his return to London he painted 
a picture of the Riots which took 
place in 1780, from* which Mr. 
Heath engraved an excellent print 
for Mr. Boydell. He now hecame 
a very popular painter of rural and 
domestic subjects^ for which he had 
a peculiar taient, ' and his produc- 
tions of that description were greatly 
admired. When Mr. Boydell pro- 
jected his great undertaking of the 
illustration of Shakspeare, with 
prints engraved fi'om pictures painted 
" by the most eminent English artists, 
he was engaged to contribute his 
taclents to the accomplishment of 
that splendid work, for which he 
painted twelve pictures, by which 
his merit, as a composer and a 
colourist, may be best estimated. 
He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1790, and royjd 
academician in 1791. He was a 
handsome man, of elegant manners, 
and generally a favourite in genteel 
company. He imderstood his art, 
and spoke with great taste and pre- 
cision on every branch of ij. — Gen. 
Biog. Diet. 

WHITE (Robert), an English 
engraver, bom in 1645, and died in 
1704, aged 59. He showed an early 
inclination for drawing and etching, 
which induced his friends to put him 
under the care of Loggan, for whom 
he drew and engraved several build- 
ings. What distinguished him was 
his admirable success in likenesses, 
a merit that gave value to his prints, 
had they not been so well performed. 
Many of his heads were taken by 
himself with a black lead pencil on 
vellum. Mr. West has several, par- 
ticularly his own head at the age of 
sixteen. Vertue thought them su- 
perior to his prints. The heads of 
air Godfrey Kneller, and his brother, 
VL Sandiarty wiere engraved from 



drawings by White, whose portraits 
sir Godfrey drew in return. Many 
of the portraits in Sandford^s curious 
coronation of James II. were done 
from the life, as Vertue thought, hf 
White. In 1764 he engraved the 
first Oxford Almanacks, as he did 
the title-page designed by Aldermaa 
Hennin, to the History and Anti-t 
quities of that University. He also 
engraved Monk's funeral. For a * 
plate of the king of Sweden he re- 
ceived £30, from a Mr. Stowters of 
Exeter. Of his own works he mad0 
no regular collection, but when he 
had done a plate, he rolled up two 
or three proofs and flung them into 
a closet, where they lay in heaps. 
Thus employed for forty years to- 
gether, he had saved four or five 
thousand pounds, and yet by some 
misfortunes or waste, he died in in- 
digent circumstances ; and his plates 
being sold to a print-seller in the 
Poultry, enriched the purchaser in 
a few years. 

WHITE (George), an English 
engraver, who died abojit 1741. He 
was the son of Robert White, and 
finished some of his father's prints ; 
but chiefly practised in mezzotinto, 
in which he succeeded, and had some- 
times twenty guineas for a plate. 
His best are of Sir Richard Bkck- 
more, and Sylvester Petyt, the latter 
remarkably fine. He also painted 
in <nl, and more frequently in minia- 
ture. One of his largest heads in 
his £a.ther*s manner was of James 
•Gardiner, bishop of Lincoln. 

WHOOD (Isaac), an English 
portraitr painter, who died about 
1752. He was employed by Wrio- 
thesly, duke of Bedford, and has left 
several of his works at Wobum- 
abbey. He was remarkable for his 
humour, and happy application of 
passages in Hudibras. 

WILDENS (John), a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at Antwerp 
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in 1584, and died in 1644, aged 60. 
I'he Flemish 'writers are silent re- 
fipecting the master by whom hh was 
instructed; hut he studied every 
object after nature, and became an 
excellent painter of landscape. His 
skies, trees, grounds, and waters, are 
all true imitations of what he had 
observed in his walks through the 
country ; and every thing he.painted 
was lightly and freely executed. 
WUdens was very much esteemed 
by the public, when Rubens, observ- 
ing his merit, attached him to him. 
self; and the approbation of so ad- 
mirable an artist is more than a 
thousand encomiums of other less 
able judges, in favour of Wildens. 
Bubens employed him, as well as 
Tan Uden, to paint the back-grounds 
of his grand compositions, where 
landscape was necessary; and he 
commendedhim extremely for adapt- 
ing his tone of colour to the rest of 
the design, and to the neighbouring 
tints, with si^ch accuracy and judg- 
pnent, that the work of Wildens and 
Kubens harmonised as happily as if 
their combined labours had only been 
$he work of one penciL — Houb., 
Pilk. 

WILLE (John George), an emi- 
nent German engraver, bom at 
Koningsberg about 1717. After 
learning the rudiments of design in 
his native country, he went to Paris 
when he was nineteen years of age, 
where he applied himself to stroke-en- 
graving, which he afterwards carried 
to a high pitch of perfection, so that 
few artists have equalled him in 
the clearness and b^uty of his exe. 
cution. He particularly excelled in 
representing the brilliancy and soft- 
-ness of silk and satin draperies, and 
the delicacy of his graver was ad- 
mirably adapted to express the 
polished finishing of the most cele- 
brated Dutch painters. He has en- 
graved several charming plates from 



pictures by G.Douw> Mieris, Metzer^ 
SchaUcen, Netscher, and others, 
which give a perfect idea of the 
style of the original paintings. He 
also executed several excellent por- 
traitSf after the French artists, 
which are engraved in a very beauti- 
ful style, particularly those of the 
marquis de Marigny, the count do 
St. Florentin, and J. B. Masse. — 
Wille had a great number of pupils, 
several of whom have imitated his 
style with considerable success.—- 
Strutt 

WILLIAMS (Robert). This 
artist was a native of Wales, and 
flourished about the year 171.5. He 
distinguished himself as an engraver 
of mezzotinto. He engraved a num- 
ber of portraits, some of which are 
finely executed, and many of them 
are interesting in the illustration of 
English history. — Strutt, 

WILLIAMS (John), an Ei^lish 
port^t-painter, who flourished 
about the year 1775, is said to have 
been a scholar of Richardson. He 
painted a half-length portrait of 
Mr. Beard, the celebrated singer, 
from which there is a mezzotinto 
print by Mc*Ardell. Williams was 
an artist of considerable ability, 
aifd his porti^its were much and 
deservedly admired^— Pitt. 

WILLIAMSON (Peter), an 
English engraver, who flourished 
about the year 1660. He resided 
in London, and was apparently a 
publisher as well as an engraver. 
He engravfd some portraits, among 
which is that of Mildmay, earl of 
Westmoreland. He also executed 
some small plates of subjeets relative 
to the concealment of Charles II., 
dated l^QT,-^ Strutt. 

WILSON (Richard), R.A., an 
eminent English landscape-painter, 
bom in 1714, and died in 1782, 
aged 68. He was the son of the 
rector of Pineges, in Montgomery. 
8i2 
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shire. After receiying & classical 
education under his father, in the 
course of which he discovered a great 
love of the art of design, he was 
placed aa a pupil to a painter of little 
merit in London, with whom he 
remained six years. He then for a 
time practised portrait painting, hut 
with no distinguished success. In 
1749 he visited Italy in pursuit of 
improvement, and meeting at Venice' 
vnth Mr. Lock, a gentleman of 
taste in the arts, he was carried by 
him to Rome, and employed in 
taking sketches of the country by 
the way, his talents now evidently 
pointing to landscape. In that 
capital he studied with the enthu- 
siasm of genius^ content with a bare 
support, whilst in obscurity he was 
labouring to merit future fame. The 
celebrated Vemet, at that time in 
Rome, and at the height of his 
reputation, accidentally visiting 
Wilson's painting-room, was struck 
with one of his landscapes, and re. 
quested he might exchange one of 
his own for it; and afterwsuxls, with 
true liberality, exhibited it to his 
visitors, and recommended the young 
JEirtist to their favour. Wilson re- 
turned to England, and exercised 
his mature powers with so much 
success, as to obtain the name of the 
ISnglish Clavde. The comparison 
between these two artists is thus 
given by Mr. Fuseli : "Claude, little 
above mediocrity in all other 
branches of landscape-painting, had 
bne great prerogative, sublimity: 
1but his powers rose and setwith the 
sun ; he could only be serenely 
sublime or romantic. Wilson, with- 
out so great a feature, had a more 
varied and more proportionate power : 
he observed nature in all her appear- 
ances, and had a characteristic touch 
for all her forms. But though in 
effects of de'wy freshness and silent 
evening lights, few equalled, and 



fewer excelled him, his grandeur i$ 
oftener allied to terror, bustle, and 
convulsion than to calmness and. 
tranquillity. Figures, it is difficult 
to say which of the two introduced or 
handled with greater infelicity.** 

It is not known at what time^ 
Wilson returned to England, but he 
was in London in 1758, and resided 
over the north arcade of the piazza, 
Covent Garden, at which time he 
had gained great celebrity as a land> 
scape-painter. To the first exhibition 
of 17^0, he sent his picture of 
Niobe, which is now in the posses- 
sion of his royal highness the duke 
of Gloucester. In 1765 Wilson ex- 
hibited, with other pictures, a View 
of Rome, from the villa Madama, a 
captal performance, which was pur- 
chased by the late marquis of Tavis- 
tock, and is probably in the pos^ 
session of the duke of Bedford, 
When the Royal Academy was in- 
stituted, he was chosen one of the 
founders, uid, after the death of 
Hayman, was made librarian; an 
office which his necessities made de- 
sirable, and which he retained until 
his decayed health compelled him to 
retire to . his brothers in Wales^ 
wher6 he shortly after died. — Gen, 
Biog, Dicty Fuseli. 

WILSON (Benjamin), an Eng- 
lish portrait-painter, bom at LeedA 
in Yorkshire in 1721, and died in 
1788, aged 67. He came to London 
when young, and was recommended 
to Dr. Berdmore, master of the 
Chartei^house, who took him tinder 
his protection. It is uncertain 
whether he was regularly educated 
in the art ; but by his natural dis- 
position and assiduous application 
he became a reputable painter of 
portraits. About the year 1773 hd 
was appointed master painter to thd 
Board of Ordnanoe, which he re. 
tained till a few years before hia 
death Pilk. 
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WILSON (sir William), to Eng- 
lish architect, who died about 1702. 
■< — He rebuilt the steeple of Warwick 
church after it had been burned* 

WINDE (William), a Flemish 
architect, who died in England about 
1699. He built Clifden-hoase ; the 
duke of Newcastle's, in Lincoln's- 
inn-fields ; Combe-abbey, the seat of 
lord Craven; and finished Hemp, 
etead-marshal for the same peer. 

WINGHEN, called the OLD 
(Jodocus Yan), a Flemish historical 
painter, born at Brussels in 1542,^d 
died in 1603, aged 6 1. He travelled 
to Rome at a very early age, to pursue . 
his studies; and having spent four 
years in designing the greatest curio- 
sities in that city, and received a pro* 
portiotiable degree of improvement, 
he returned to his native city, where 
his remarkable talents procured him 
the favour of the prince of Parma, 
who took him into his service, and 
Appointed him his principal painter, 
^i^ong the best pictures of this mas- 
ter a Last Supper is mentioned, of 
which Van Mander writes in high 
terms; and there is in the cabinet 
of the emperor a fine design by Van 
Winghen, representing Apelles fall- 
ing in love with Ciunpaspe while he 
painted her picture. But the work 
whick contributed most to advance 
his reputation was a noble allegorical 
composition, in which appeared a 
skilful union of invention and art. 
— Van Mander, Pilk, 

WINGHEN, called the YOUNG, 
(Jeremiah Van), a Flemish portrait 
painter, boqi at Brussels in 1578, 
and died in 1648, aged 70. He 
was the son and disciple t)f Jodocua 
Van Winghen, and showed an early 
genius to painting ; and, through the 
eareful instruction of his father, being 
sufficiently qualified to receive im- 
provement by travelling, he visited 
Rome and other parte of Italy^ 
and obt»ned f xtraoixliaajry applause 



through every city where his work* 
were exhibited. Although he prin- 
cipally studied historical composition 
while he resided in Italy, yet wheil 
he returned from that country tot 
Frankfort, where he settled, he gaveJ 
himself up entirely to the painting 
of portraits, in which he V^as truly 
excellent, as he not only finished hid 
pictures with great care, but gave 
them a striking resemblance, and thd 
look of life.— Fan Mander, Pilk, 

WINSTANLEY (Hamlet), an 
English engraver, who died about 
3 761. He was a pupil of sir God, 
frey Kneller, being designed for 
a painter; but travelling to Italy, 
on his return he commenced engra- 
Yer. He etched and published the 
earl of Derby's collection of pictures* 
This set of prints is Very scarce : 
the plates are preserved by the d©* 
scendants of the earls of Suffolk. 
There is a pint of James earl of 
Derby, from a painting by Hamlet 
Winstanley, another of Peplooy 
bishop of Chester, and bis own head 
by himself. The two last were exe- 
cuted by Faber. #Winstanley*s fii- 
thor was the projector and bttildei^ 
of the Eddystone light-house, and 
was killed by the fall of it in a great 
storm. Hamlet Winstanley's col- 
lection of copper-plates and prints 
were sold by auction at Essex-house, 
March 18th, 1762. Among them 
were his etchings from lord Derby's 
pictures, and the cupolaof St. Paul's^ 
after Thomhill. 

WISSING (WilHam), a Dutch 
portrait painter, bom at the Hagud 
in 1656, and died in 1687, aged 31. 
He learned the art of painting from 
William Dodoens, or Doudyns, ft 
painter of history, with whom he 
studied historical design as well as 
portrait ; but his genius directed him 
to the latter. When he had spent 
some years- under that master, ho 
visited England, and improved hinu 
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«elf considerably by working along 
"with air Peter Lely. He imitated 
tbe style and colouring of that mas- 
ter with 80 much success, that he 
«oon rose into reputation; and, by 
painting several portraits of the duke 
of Monmouth, he obtained the fa- 
vour of king Charles II., and was 
employed by the whole court He 
had the honour to be competitor with 
eir Godfrey Eneller, though the su- 
periority was allowed to the latter, 
on account of that digmty and air 
which Kneller generally gave to his 
portraits: however, the real merit 
of Wissing as an artist, as also the 
politeness of his manners, secured 
to him the esteem of the great, and 
provided him employment as long 
as he lived. Houbraken says that 
Wissing was principal painter to 
James IL, and sent by that monarch 
to the H^gue, to paint the portraits 
of William and Mary, at that time 
prince and princess of Orange, by 
which performances Wissing ^ned 
«xtraordinaxy reputation.'— .jobufr., 
Vertue. 

WITD0ECK*<Han8, or John), 
a Flemish engraver, bom at Ant- 
werp about the year 1600. The 
talents of this artist were employed 
under the immediate inspection of 
Jtubens, and he engraved several 
plates firom the pictures of that dis- 
tinguished painter, which, though 
less correct in the drawing, and less 
admirable in the mechanical part of 
the execution, than those of Voster- 
man; Bolswert, or Pontius, are still 
estimable for a vigorous and powerful 
ofiect, and as ^ey are, in several 
instances j the only prints to be pro- 
cured of tbe capital pictures from 
which they are engraved. He also 
executed some plates from the 
works of other eminent artists of 
the Flemish schooL — Strutt, 

WIT (Emanuel de), a Flemish 
painter of architecture, bom in 



1607, and died in 1692, aged 85^ 
He was a disciple of Evert Van 
Willemszon, and painted portraits 
with very great success, and some- 
times composed historical subjects ; 
but his principal excellence con^ 
sisted in perspective architecture. 
•Those subjects by which he gained 
the greatest credit, were the views 
of the insides of churches and mag- 
nificent buildings; for in those he 
was accounted equal to the best of 
his contemporaries, not only in the 
exactness with which he designed 
every part of his subject, but in the 
happy choice of his lights, and his 
judicious manner of introducing and 
disposing them, so as to produce ai^ 
excellent effect. His figures are 
well designed, well coloured, and 
touched with spirit; and as he spent 
the greatest part of his life at Am. 
sterdam, most of his subjects were 
the churches in that city, in which 
he described the organs, monuments) 
pulpits, and seats crowded with the 
audience ; and his style of composi* 
tion is so peculiar, that the pictures 
of his painting are easily known. In 
some of them he represents the 
minister performing divine service ; 
and in others, the congregation as^ 
sembling to attend the public wor* 
ship, in which he usually distin. 
guishes the different orders of tho 
people by their dresses. Thejrictnre 
which was the most celebrated work 
of De Wit, was destroyed by him- 
self in a sudden fit of indignation. 
It was a view of the choir in the new 
church at Amsterdam, where the 
monument of the femous Dutch 
admirail De Ruyter is erected. The 
picture was bespoke by the admiral^s 
son, who agreed to pay a large sum 
of money for it; but young Do 
Ruyter dying before the painting 
was finished, the gentleman who 
married De Ruyter's daughter in- 
tended to purchase it; bat he hav- 
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jng very little judgment in painting, 
juid having oflFered De Wit a sum 
far below the original stipulation, 
that painter was so highly enraged 
at the contemptuous offer, that he 
cut the picture in pieces, although 
at that time he had not one shilling 
in his purse. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

WOLTERS (Henrietta), a cele- 
brated Dutch portrait paintress, bom 
at Amsterdam in 1692, and died in 
J741, aged 49. She ms first in- 
atructed by her&ther, Theodore Van 
Pee; but afterwards she was directed 
in her study and practice by the 
best artists iji that city ', for, as they 
observed the aptness of her genius, 
they took pleasure in forming her 
hand, and improving her taste of 
design. But, when she had at last 
copied some of the works of Chris- 
topher Le Blond, she was desirous 
to have him for an instructor, which 
with great difficulty she obtained, 
his compliance being more owing to 
the extraordinary talents which he 
discerned in Henrietta, than to any 
prospect of advantage to himself. 
In the manner of Le Blond she 
painted portraits in small, and par- 
ticularly copied a portrait and a St. 
Sebastian, after Vandyck, which ex- 
ceedingly advanced her reputation, 
as her copies resembled the origi- 
nals to a degree that seemed asto- 
nishing ; for there appeared the same 
correctness of outline, the same tone 
of colouring, and (allowing for the 
difference of pencilling in large and 
small works) the same freedom of 
touch in every part. After such a 
public proof of her skill, she under- 
took to paint portraits from 4he life, 
and she gradually rose into so great 
reputation, that Peter the Great, 
czar of Muscovy, was very desirous 
to engage her in his service at Pe- 
tersburgh, and offered her a very 
large pension ; but he could not by 
4iiy Indncements allure l^er to leave 



her own country, where she saw her- 
self so generally caressed. How- 
ever, the czar sat to her for his pic- 
ture, but he had not patience to have 
it finished, as she usually required 
twenty sittings for every portrait, 
and allowed two hours for each 
sitting. She was also honoured with 
a visit from the king of Prussia, who 
solicited her to reside at his court ; 
but his generous propolsal was po- 
litely rejected, and she spent the 
remainder » of her Hfe in her own 
country, respected by parsons of the 
highest rank and esteemed by all tfao 
lovers of the art.— JTottft., Pilk. 

WOOD (John), an English en- 
graver, who jQourished in London, 
about 1745. He engraved several 
plates for the set of landscapes pub- 
lished by Mr. Boydell in 1747. They 
are executed in a clear neat style, and 
possess considerable merit — Strutt, 

WOOLLETT (William), an 
English engraver, bom at Maidstone, 
in Kent, in 1735, and died in 1783. 
He was instmcted in engraving by 
Tinney, and became engraver to hfti 
majesty. His engravings fetch a 
high price, particularly the early 
impressions of the Death of General 

Wolfe Strutt. 

WOaTTEN (John), an English 
painter of horses, dogs, landscapes, 
&c., who died about 1761. He was 
a disciple of Wyck, and arrived at 
considerable eminence in painting of 
horses and dogs, which he both drew 
and coloured with consummate skill, 
fire, and tmth. He was first distin- 
guished by frequenting Newmarket, 
and drawing race-horses. Therprints 
from his hunting-pieces are well 
known. He afterwards applied to 
landscape, approached towards Gas- 
par Poussin, and sometimes imitated 
happily the glow of Claude Lorraine. 
In his latter pieces the leafage of his 
trees, from the faflure of his eyed, 
is hard and top distinctly marked. 



WORLIDGE (Thomas), an Eng. 
liflh portrait painter and engraver, 
who died about 1766. His (etchings, 
after Rembrandt, are peculiarly ex- 
cellent. He published a book of 
Gems from the Antique. — Wcdpole. 

WORSDALE (James), an Eng- 
lish painter and dramatic writer, who 
died about 1767. He was pupil to 
sir Godfrey Kneller, whose niece he 
married. He was author of several 
dramatic pieces, in one of which, 
** The Assembly,'* he performed the 
character of Lady Scsmdal. — Biog, 
Dram, 

WOUTERS, or WAUTER 
.(Francis), a Flemish historical and 
landscape painter, bom in 1614, and 
died in 1659, aged 45. He learned 
.the art of painting in the celebrated 
school of Rubens, where he studied 
principally to paint landscape; but 
he also painted historical subjects, in 
^rge and in small, with great credit. 
The subjects of his landscapes were 
usually woodland scenes, with vistas, 
through which the eye was agreeably 
deluded to an immense distance; 
and he frequently introduced some 
fabulous histories, as of Pan and 
Syrinx, Venus and Adonis, or Venus 
attended by Cupids, his figures being 
generally naked, and very delicately 
pencilled. His manner of colouring 
is agreeable ; his nymphs and satyrs 
are well designed, and the historical 
pictures, which he painted in small, 
show a competent degree of taste 
and spirit; but his paintings in a 
\ larger size are not so commendable, 
as in those the colouring is heavy, 
and too much of a yellow tint. The 
emperor Ferdinand II. advanced him 
to the honour of being his principal 
painter, and permitted him after- 
wards to accompany the imperial 
ambassador to London, in 1637, 
where his works procured him 
esteem; and, on the death of the 
emperor, he was appointed painter 
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to Charles II., at that time prince 
of Wales. But, altiion^ he pes- 
sessed a considerable income by his 
pension and the sale of his pictures, 
yet in a few years he quitted Eng- 
land, and retired to Antwerp, where 
he continued to follow his profession, 
and had the honour to be appointed 
director of the academy. — Houb,, 
PUk. 

WOWERMANS (Philip), a 
celebrated Flemish painter of hunt- 
ings, hawking, &c., bom at Haer- 
lem in 1620, and died in 1668, aged 
48. He was a disciple of John 
Wynants, and arrived at such a de- 
gree of perfection, as to he esteemed 
superior to all his contemporaries. 
From the instructions and excellent 
example of his master, the profi- 
ciency of Wowermans was very 
remarkable; but to the knowledge 
of colouring and pencilling which 
he acquired in the school of Wy- 
nants, he added the study of nature, 
in which he employed himself with 
a curious and critical attention, so 
as to render himself superior to 
his master in the choice of his 
scenes, in the excellence of his 
figures, and in the trath of his imi. 
tations of nature in every object. 
The subjects which he seemed most 
particularly fond of painting, were 
huntings, hawkings, encampments 
of armies, farriers* shops, and all 
kinds of scenes that afforded him a 
proper and natural opportunity of 
introducing horses, as he painted 
those animals to the greatest per. 
faction. And when we consider the 
works of this inimitable artist, we 
find ourselves at a loss to determine 
what part is most worthy of our 
applause and admiration ; whether 
the sweetness of the colouring, the 
correctness of his design, his cattle, 
or his figures; the charming va«. 
riety of attitudes in his horses; the 
firee and yet delicate touchings oi 
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his trees; tbe beautiful choice of 
his scenery; the judicious use he 
makes of the chiaro-scuro, or the 
Bpirit that animates the whole. His 
^nius and invention were so strong 
snd lively, that none of his pictures 
~ have the same grounds, or the same 
distances; for he varied them per- 
|>etually with inexpressible sldll; 
in some, representing simple, un- 
embellished nature ; and in others, 
scenes enriched with architecture, 
fountains, or edifices of a pictur- 
esque construction. His figures are 
always finely drawn, with such ex- 
pressions and attitudes as are suit- 
able to the subject ; and the attitudes 
he chose were such as appeared un- 
constrained, natural, and most agree- 
able. He had an amazing command 
of his pencil, so that instantly and 
effectually he expressed every idea 
conceived in his mind ; and gave to 
his pictures an astonisldng force, by 
broad masses of lights and shadows, 
by contrasting his lights and shadows 
with peculiar judgment, and giving 
an uncommon degree of transparence 
to the colonring of the whole. The 
pencil of Wowermans was mellow, 
and his touch free, though his pic 
tures were finished most delicately : 
his distances recede with true per- 
spective beauty, and his skies, air, 
trees, and plants, are all exact and 
lovely imitations of nature. It is 
observed by the Dutch writers on 
this subject, that in his latter time 
his pictures had rather too much of 
the greyish and blue tint ; but, in 
his best time, he was not inferior, 
eith^ in correctness, colouring or 
force, to any of the artists of Italy. 
Yet, notwithstanding his uncommon 
merit, he had not the good fortune, 
during his life, to meet with en- 
couragement equal to his desert ; for, 
with all his assiduity, though he was 
extremely industrious, he found it 
difficult to maintain himself and his 



family. He seemed to be a stranger 
to the artifices of the picture mer- 
chants, who therefore imposed on 
him under the disguise of zeal for 
his interest ; and while they artfully 
enriched themselves by his works, 
they contrived to keep him depressed, 
and very narrow in his circumstances. 
But after the death of Wowermans, 
the value of his pictures increased to 
an incredible degree; as they were 
not only universally coveted through 
every part of Europe, but the dau- 
phin of France and the elector of 
Bavaria bought up every picture of 
Wowermans that could be procured, 
and they purchased them at very 
huge prices. He had two brothers, 
Peter and John, both excellent 
painters. — Hovb.^ Pilk, 

WREN (Sir Christopher), a cele- 
brated English architect, bom at 
East Knoyle,in Wiltshire, in 1632, 
and died in 1 723, aged 91. At the 
age of fourteen he was sent to Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, and in 1653, 
elected fellow of All-souls. In 
1657 he was chosen professor of 
astronomy at Gresham College, but 
removed to Oxford in 1660, on 
being i^pointed civilian professor of 
astronomy. The same year he was 
created doctor of the civil law. In 
1663 he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society, to which he com- 
municated many valuable papers 
and observations. In 1665 he was 
nominated architect for rebuilding 
St. PauFs cathedral ; and after the 
fire of London, he drew the plan of a 
new city, which he presented to the 
king, but it was not adopted. This 
plan was engraved in 1724. In 
1668 he was appointed surveyor 
general of his majesty's works. The 
variety of business in which he was 
now engaged, induced him to resign 
his professorship in 1673, and the 
year following he received the honour 
of knighthood. In 1680 he was 
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chosen president of the Royal Society. 
He sat twice in parliament ; first for 
Plympton in Devonshire, and after- 
wards for Melcombe Regis in Dor- 
setehire. He was buried in St. 
Paul's cathedral, which is the great- 
est effort of his genius. His other 
works are, the theatre at Oxford; 
Sow Church ; St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook ; Str Magnus, London Bridge; 
and St. Dunstan^s in the East. — 
Biog. Brit, 

WRIGHT (Joseph), au English 
historical and landscape painter, bom 
at Derby in 1734, and died in 1797, 
aged 63. He was pupil of Hudson, 
and in 1773 went to Italy, where 
he resided two years, and improved 
himself by studying the works of the 
greatest masters. On his return to 
England he settled in his native 
town. His landscapes are beautiful, 
and many of his Mstorical pictures 
are punted in a fine stylc^^Month, 
Mag. 

WRIGHT (Michael), a Scotch 
painter of portraits, who died about 
1700. He came to England in 
1672, and soon rose into consider- 
able reputation as a portrait painter. 
He drew for sir Robert Viner, a 
whole length portrait of prince Ru- 
pert in armour, with a large wig. 
He likewise drew the portraits of the 
judges in Guildhall ; sir Peter Lely 
was to have drawn these pictures, 
but refusing to wait on the judges at 
their own chambers, Wright got 
the business, and received 16/. for 
each piece. Two of his most ad- 
mired works were, a Highland Laird, 
and an Irish Tory ; whole lengths, 
in their proper dresses^ of which 
several copies were made. At 
Windsor is his large picture of John 
Ijacy the comedian, in three dif- 
ferent characters. Parson Scruple, in 
the Cheats; Sandy, in the Taming of 
• the Shrew ; and Monsieur de Vince, 
in the Country Captain , It was paint- 



ed in 1675, and several copied takef^ 
of it. Wright had a fifle collection 
of gems and coins, which were pur- 
by sir Hans Sloane after his death. 

WYAT (Enoch), an English 
sculptor, who flourished in the reigns 
of Charles I. and II, He carved 
two figures on the water-stairs of 
Somerset-house, and a statue of 
Jupiter. He likewise altered and 
covered *the king's statues, which 
during the troubles were thrust into 
Whitehall-gardens, and which, it 
seems, were too heathenishly naked 
to be exposed to the inflammable 
eyes of that devout generation. 

• WYCKE, caUed the OLD (Tho- 
mas), a jFlemish painter of sea-ports, 
vessels, &c., bom at Haerlem in 
1616, and died in 1686, aged 70. 
The master is not mentioned by 
whom Wycke received his instnic 
tions, but that he became one of the 
best painters of his time. He spent 
several years in Italy, and sketched 
several of the sea-ports «n the bor* 
ders of the Mediterranean, particn- 
larly those firom Leghorn to Naples, 
and represented them with abund- 
ance of truth and nature. He also 
adorned his views with figures that 
were extremely well designed, ha- 
bited in the dresses of different 
nations; but he rarely omitted the 
red habit of a Turk, and the white 
turban. The usual subjects of 
Wycke were sea-ports, with vessels 
variously constmcted, and a great 
number of figures of a small site ; 
Italian markets, &irs, and mounte- 
banks; and he showed extraordi.. 
nary merit in his pictures of che- 
mists in their laboratories, in which 
he was so exact as to represent «ll 
their utensils and furnaces. He 
studied to imitate the style and 
manner of Bambocdo; and his 
paintings were so highly esteemed* 
that even in his lifetime he sold 
them for great prices, many being 
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paTchased for forty, fifty, and sixty 
guineas. Wycke distinguisbed him- 
self by tbe freedom and delicacy of 
bis pencilling, as well, as by a judi. 
cious manner of grouping bis figures. 
His colouring is natural and very 
transparent, and by a proper distri- 
bution of his masses of light and 
shadow, bis distances show a charm- 
ing perspective truth, and tbe eye 
is agreeably deluded to * Very re-» 
mote point of view. In all hia com-, 
positions may be observed a fine 
understanding of tbe chiaro-scuro ; 
abundance of exactness in every 
scene and every object he describes, 
and great harmony in tbe whole. — 
Houb., Pilk. 

WYCKE, called tb© YOUNG 
(John), a Flemish painter of battles, 
buntings, &c., who died about 1702. 
He was tbe son and disciple of 
Thomas Wycke ; but bo spent tbe 
greatest part of bis life in England ; 
and, under the direction of his 
&tber, John, proved an excellent 
painter of battles, and hunting of 
the deer and other animals. He 
seemed to make "Wowermans his 
model ; and in his small pictures, 
the horses, figures, and landscape, 
were touched with a great deal of 
fire and spirit; and tbe colouring of 
bis landscape is warm and cheerful 
He frequently painted battles, sieges, 
and buntings, in a large size ; but, 
as well in respect of pencilling as 
colouidng, they were much inferior 
to those which be painted in small. 
He resided for many years in Lon- 
don and the neighbouring villages, 
where be never was without employ- 
ment ; ' and the most remarkable 
works of this master are, tbe repre-, 
sentation of the battle of the Boyne, 
between William III. and James II. ; 
the siege of Namur ; and tbe cele- 
brated picture of duke Schomberg 
on horseback, Knellerbaving painted 
tbe portrait of that general,^ but the 



horse, and tbe battle in the back^ 
ground, were painted by John Wycke. 

Vfrtite Pilk. 

WYKEHAM (William de), an 
illustrious prelate and archit«ct, waa 
bom in 1324, and died in 1404. He 
owed his greatness to Uvedale, lord 
of the manor of Wykeham, and 
governor of Winchester, who gave 
him an education and made him bis 
secretary. Edward III. appointed 
him surveyor of the royal buildings, 
and chief justice in eyre. By Wyke^ 
bam*s advice that monarch built the 
castle of Windsor. In 1359 be was 
constituted chief warden and surveyor 
(if tbe royal castles; and in 1363, 
warden and justiciary of the king's 
forests on this side of the Trent ^ 
keeper of the king's seal in 1364 ; 
two years after secretary to the king ; 
and in 1367 be succeeded Edyngtoa 
in the see of Winchester; and the 
same year was appointed chancellor, 
in which office be continued till 
1371. He repaired tbe palaces and 
houses belonging to his see at great 
expense, and was zealous in establish^ 
ing discipline and reforming abuses. 
He founded New College, Oxford^ 
and that at Winchester. 

WYNANTS (John), a Flemish 
landscape painter, bom at Haerlen^ 
in 1600, and died in 1670, aged 70. 
He was a pdnter of very great merit ; 
but what contributed most to his 
honour was his having been the 
master of Philip Wowermans, The 
works of Wynants are deservedly 
held in great esteem, for the lightness 
and freedom of bis touch, for the 
clearness of bis skies, and for the 
transparence of bis colouring. His 
choice of nature in bis situations is 
extremely agreeable, having someu. 
what peculiar in tbe breaking of bis 
grounds, and tbe whole has a very 
pleasing appearance. The figures in 
bis landscapes were not painted by 
himself, but Jby Ostade, Wowcr- 
3k 
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mans, Linglebacb, Yan Tulden, and 
otiiers, which now give an additional 
value to the pictures of Wynants. 
The -works of this master are not 
common, as he misapplied a great 



pdrtion of his time in parties of 
pleasure and dissipation ; but they 
are eagerly purchased, whenever 
they are offered to sale, and bring 
large prices. — Houb., PUkw 



VAINTES(l8embertde). This 
-*^ artist is mentioned (see Stow's 
Survey of London, p. 28) as a 



builder of the bridge of London, and 
of the chapel in it. 



y'ACCOLINO (Matteo), an Ita- 
^^ lian historical painter, bom at 
Venice in 1590, and died in 1630, 
aged 40. He became a very consi- 
derable artist in historical compo- 
sitions ; but his chief excellence ap- 
peared in those paintings where he 
introduced perspective ; for he exe- 
cuted those with the utmost preci- 
sion, and therefore was constantly 
attentive to have somewhat of that 
land in every one of his designs, to 
manifest his uncommon power in 
that particular part of painting.-" 
Pilk. 

ZELOTTI (Battista), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Verona 
in 1532, and died in 1592, aged 60. 
He was first a disciple of Antonio 
Badile, but afterwards he studied 
. under Titian, though he principally 
adhered to the manner of his master 
Badile. He was singularly excellent 
in design, had great readiness of in- 
vention and freedom of hand, and 
his tone of colouring was truly beau- 
tiful. His merit in every branch of 
his profession was universally aL 
lowed ; it reconunended him to the 
favour of the most eminent persons 
of his time, and procured him the 
honour of knighthood. He assooiat. 



ed in scTeral works with Paolo Ve- 
ronese ; and had the distinction of 
being his competitor at Venice, 
where he was one of the six painters 
appointed by Titian to contend for a 
prize of a rich gold chain. The prize 
indeed was deservedly given to Paolo ; 
but Zelotti's composition was ex- 
tremely admired, and he obtained 
credit by competition. Some charm- 
ing paintings by this master are in- 
the grand hall of the Council of Ten, 
at Venice, which are incontestable 
proofs of the excellence of his co- 
louring, of the grandeur of his taste 
of design, and above all, of the fine- 
ness of his imagination ; as most of 
the subjects of those paintings are al- 
legoricid, and allude to the dignity 
and importance of the Council of 
Ten.— jPi/Ar. 

ZEUXIS, of Heraclea, a £unoui 
painter. PUny relates his dispute 
with Parrhasius for the prize of 
painting, as follows : Zeuxis painted 
some grapes so naturally, that the 
birds used to peck at them; and 
Parrhasius represented a curtain so 
artfully, that 2ieuxi8 ordered it to be 
drawn aside, that he might see the 
painting behind it : discovering his 
mistake, he confessed lumself ootf 
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done» since he had only imposM 
upon birds, whereas Parrhasius had 
deceived those who were judges of 
the art Zeuxis painted a boy car- 
r3ring grapes which the birds flew to 
eat ; but the boy was not so well 
^executed as the fruit. His greatest 
performance was « picture of Helen. 
He died of laughter on looking at 
the representa^on of an old woman 

which he had painted, B. C. 350 

Pliny, 

ZINCHE (Christian Frederic), a 
German miniature painter, bom in 
1684, and died in 1767. He came 
to England in 1706, where he 
studied under Boit, whom he not 
only surpassed, but even riralled 
Petitot He was particularly patro- 
nised by George II. and his queen, 
and was appointed cabinet painter to 
the late prince of Wales. The 
princess Amelia had several portraits 
of the royal family by him of a 
larger than his usual size, which in 
1 783 she presented to the prince of 
Wales. The late duke of Cumber- 
.land bought several of his best 
works, particularly his beautiful copy 
of Dr. Meade^s Queen of Scots, by 
Isaac Oliver. In 1746, finding his 
eye-sight fJEuling, he retired from 
business to South-Lambeth. After 
his quitting business, Madame Pom- 
padour prevailed upon him to copy 
in enamel a picture of the King of 
France, which she sent over on 
purpose. 

ZOPPA (Mark), an Italian histo- 
rical and portrait painter, bom at 
Bologna in 1451, and died in 1517) 
aged 66t He was a disciple of An- 
drew Mantegna, whose style he imi- 
tated — De Piles. 

ZOUST (Gerard), a German por- 
trait painter, who died in 1681. 
This artist was celebrated for his 
portraits of men, in which he had 
more success than in painting ladies. 
He resided some years m London, 



where he had Riley for a 
VertUBy Granger, 

ZUCCARO (Taddeo), an Italian 
historical painter, bora at Yado, in 
the duchy of Urbino, in 1529, and 
died in 1566, aged 37. He received 
his earliest instructions from his Um 
ther Ottaviano Zuccaro, who was 
but an indifferent painter; but as 
Taddeo advanced in years, and in 
some degree of knowledge, his natu- 
ral genius enabled him soon to peiv. 
ceive that he could profit but little 
under such a director; and there- 
fore, when he arrived at the age of 
fourteen, he went to Rome, hojnng 
to improve himself in that city. As 
at that time he was very young, 
and totally unknown in Rome, he 
found himself in a most uncomfort- 
able, or rather miserable situation, 
for many months; frequently des- 
titute of the common necessaries of 
life, and being reduced to the 
wretched necessity of sleeping in 
the porticos of some of the palacea ; 
though even then he had sufficient 
fortitude of mind to preserve him 
from despondency. He was com- 
pelled to support himself by grind- 
ing colours for the shops at very 
small wages, whenever he could 
procure work of that kitid ; and his 
disengaged hours he spent indus- 
triously in designing after the an- 
tiques, or in studying the works of 
Raffaelle; till at last he appro, 
priated one half of the week to 
labour for his support, and the re- 
mainder to the cultivation of his 
talents. However, after practising 
under Pietro Calavrese, and re- 
ceiving profitable instructions from 
Danielle of Parma (who had for 
some years resided with Correggio, 
and also painted in conjunction 
with Parmegiano), he improved so 
consideraUy, as to be qualified to 
appear in his profession with credit. 
He soon distinguished himself in 
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Rome, Urbino, Verona, and other 
cities of Italy, by many noble com- 
positions in ^esco as ^ell as in oil, 
"which are particular described by 
Tasari; and he equally excelled in 
portrait and history. The popes 
Julius III. and IV. employed him 
in the Vatican; and the cardinal 
Famese patronised him so &r, as to 
intrult him with the entire deco- 
ration of his palace of Caprarola, 
end allowed him a considerable 
pension. His style of composition 
^as grand, and he showed great 
elevation in his ideas; his disposi- 
tion was judicious, and his pencil 
mellow and free ; and by being com- 
petently skilled in anatomy, he de. 
«igned naked figures sufficiently 
•correct, and was particularly excel- 
lent in the heads, the hair, and the 
extremities; but still he was ac- 
counted a mannerist, and not equal 
to his brother and disciple Frede- 
rigo Zuccaro. His real merit con- 
■ asted in the genteel manner of his 
design, and the elegance of his dis- 
position; but his colouring was not 
-admired, because it rather resembled 
^he colour of a marble statue than 
the warmth of nature and life. — 
Pilk, 

ZUCCARO (Frederigo), an emi- 
nent Italian historical painter, bom 
jo the duchy of Urbino in 1543, 
and died in 1609, aged 66. He was 
-the brother of Taddeo Zuccaro, and 
derived his knowledge of drawing 
from his father, being at that time 
extremely young; but as he ap- 
peared to have extraordinary talents, 
his father conducted him to Rome 
in the year of the jubilee 1 550, and 
left him under the care of his bro- 
ther Taddeo, who was then in great 
reputation. Taddeo took all possible 
care of his education, and also ex- 
erted himself to instruct and im- 
prove Frederigo in design, and ob- 
^ferved with pleasDre that his genius 



readily enabled him to make a happy 
use of every precept, so that, in a 
few years, he was qualified to assist 
his brother in several of his grand 
compositions, and to exhibit to the 
pubUc some of his own works^ 
which even then showed the b^n^ 
ning of that excellence at which he 
afterwards arrived. While Taddeo 
was engaged at Caprarola by the 
cardinal Famese, Frederigo was in- 
vited to Venice, and employed by the 
patriarch Orimani, to finish a chapel 
which had been left imperfect b^ 
Battista Franco, and he executed 
several other works in fresco as well 
as in oil, which procured him extnu 
ordinary honour and applause ; bat 
after the death of Taddeo he was 
employed at Caprarola, to perfect 
those works which had been left 
unfinished by the unexpected death 
of his brother. He was likewise 
engaged at Florence in some consi- 
derable designs, till Gregory XIII. 
invited him to Rome to work in the 
Vatican, which afforded him a noble 
opportunity to advance his reputa. 
tion. But having received some 
indignity from the principal officers 
of the pope, and on that account 
being determined to discontinue his 
work, and retire from Rome, he 
painted an allegorical picture of 
Calumny, to expose those officers, 
in which he introduced the portraits 
of all those who had given him 
offence, and represented them with 
asses* ears. That picture he caused 
to be placed over the gate of St. 
Luke's church, on the festival of 
that saint, in order to make it more 
public ; and to avoid the resentment 
of the pope, he quitted his domi- 
nions, and visited France and Eng- 
land. After an absence of several 
years fix>m Rome, during which 
time he had 'dsited Italy, he re- 
tamed to that city, and ereeted an 
academy of paijiitiiig at bis own 
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expense, of wHicli he was declared 
prince by the pope. He was su- 
perior to his brother Taddeo in many 
respects; he possessed a very ex- 
tensive genius, and an invention 
that was surprisingly ready and 
lively. His colouring had abund- 
ance of force, and his drawing is 
generally good ; but, like his brother, 
he also is a mannerist, and they 
both wanted a more thorough study 
of^ji|iturfe, and more gracein the ai^s 
of tho^eads, to render'them highly 
excellent. Yet, notwithstanctmg^ 
iEose defects, the paintings of Fre. 
derigo, are exceedingly prized, and 
his portrai ts will for ever preserve 
to him the reputation of being a very 
enjinent master. At Venice there 
is a picture^ly Zuccaro, painted in 
oil, representing the Adoration of 
the Magi, which for the composition 
and colouring deserves the largest 
commendation, and it excited the 
envy of all the Venetian artists. 
He worked, in concurrence with 
Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto, Bassan, 
and Palma, in the grand council 
chamber at Venice ; and his perform, 
ance afforded such great satisfaction 
to the senate, that the doge, as a 
public testimony of his merit, con- 



ferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. 

ZUCCHERELLI (Francisco), 
an Italian painter, bom at Pitigliano 
in Tuscany, in 1702. He was first 
a scholar of Paolo Anesi, but he 
afterwards studied under Gio. Maria 
Morandi,andPietroNelli. For some 
time he applied himself to historic 
painting, but afterwards his nalural 
genius led him to another branch 
of the art; he afterwards confined 
himself to landscapes with small 
figures, in which he acquired a 
pleasing and elegant style, which 
was greatly admired, not only in 
Italy, but throughout Europe. In 
1752, he visited England, where he 
met with a very flattering reception, 
and several of his pictures were 
engraved by Vivares and other 
artists. At the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, Zuccherelli was 
chosen one of the members. — Fuseli. 

ZUMBO (Gaston John), a Greek 
sculptor, bom at Syracuse in 1656, 
and died in Paris in 1701, aged 45. 
He visited Italy, and for some years 
resided at Florence, where he was 
employed by the grand duke. He 
afterwards removed to Paris, where 
[ he died. — Moreri* 
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APPENDIX. 



ALEXANDER (William), an 
eminent draughtsman, bom at 
Maidstone in 1768, and died in 1816, 
f^ed 48. At the age of fifteen he 
eame to London to study the arts, 
and with such success, that in 1790 
he was pitched upon to go as draughts- 
man with Lord Macartney to China. 
Many of hie drawings, illustrative of 
the. seencry ' and customs of that 
country, were made use of for Sir 
George Staunton's Narratiye of the 
embassy; and Mr. Alexander also 
published a splendid work, entitled 
the Costume of China. On the 
formation of the Royal Military 
College at Great Marlow, he was 
appointed teacher of drawing in that 
seminary, but resigned the place on 
being chosen, not long after, to the 
office of keeper of antiques in the 
British Museum. Here he made 
numerous drawings of the marbles 
and terra cottas for the work pub- 
lished by Mr. Taylor Combe, in 
three quarto volumes. — Annual 
Obituary. 

ALIAMET (Jacques), a French 
engraver, bom at Abbeville about 
the year 1728. He was a pupil of 
J. P. Le Bas, and was first employed 
in vignettes for the booksellers ; but 
lie soon -attempted more important 
Works, and distinguished himself by 



some plates he engraved from the 
pictures of Veraet. He principally 
excelled in landscapes, though he 
sometimes undertook other subjects. 
—Str^itt. 

ALLET (Jean Charles), a French 
designer and engraver, born at Paris 
about the year 1668. He engraved 
several portraits and subjects from 
sacred history. In his execution he 
appears to have wished to imitate 
the manner of F. Spierre and Cor- 
nelius Bloemart; but he was not 
very successful in his imitation.— 
Strutt. 

ALTDORFER (Albert), an old 
German engraver, bom in 1488. He 
is said to have been a pupil of Albert 
Durer. As an engraver, he holds a 
very respectable rank among those 
artists that are distinguished by the 
appellation of the little masters, and 
his wood-cuts, which are by far the 
best of his performances, nearly ap- 
proach to the excellence of those of 
Holbein.— 5'/rtt«. 

AMSTEL (Cornelius Ploos Van). 
Mr. Strutt neither mentions the 
birth or death of this distinguished 
artist, but that we are indebted to 
him for a very interesting set of 
plates, executed in imitation of the 
drawings of the most celebrated 
Dutch ma6teTS.-^Struii. 
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ANDREANI (Andrea), an Italian 
painter and celebrated engraver, bom 
at Mantua about the year 1540. His 
works as a painter are little known, 
as he appears to have devoted him- 
self to engraving at an early period 
of his life, when he settled at Rome, 
some time after the art of engraving 
on wood had been, as asserted, prac- 
tised by Hugo da Carpi. His works 
are confined to wood-cuts, which are 
printed in the chiaro-scuro, and he 
carried that branch of engraving to a 
much higher degree of perfection 
than it reached before him. His 
drawing is correct, his execution is 
neat and spirited, and in a very 
masterly style. — Strutt. 

ANDRIOT (Francois), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris about the 
year 1655. He worked principally 
with the graver, and imitated the 
style of F. de Poilly, but his plates 
are very inferior to the works of that 
admired artist. He executed several 
prints after the pictures of the greatest 
masters of Italy and France, which 
are, perhaps, more sought after from 
the subjects they represent, than 
their merit as engravings.— -<S^/ru/^. 

ARDELL (James Mc), a dis- 
tinguished mezzotinto engraver, bom 



about 1710. He was Qjthera native 
of Ireland, or of Irish parents, and 
is justly regarded as one of the ablest 
artists, in his branch of engraving, 
that has practised the art The 
number of his plates is very coih 
siderable, the greater part of which 
are portraits of persons of distinctioB 
by the principal painters of his time« 
He also scraped a few plates from 
historical subjects by Vandyck, Mu- 
rillo, Rembrandt, &c.,8ome of which 
are exceedingly fine. — StrutU 

AUBERT (Michael), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris about the 
year 1700. He engraved portraits 
and historical subjects. His manner 
is slight and free, and in some of hia 
historical subjects, he appears to have 
imitated the style of Gerard Audran, 
but not with v«ry great success.-^ 
Strutt, 

AVELINE (Anthony), a Frenck 
designer and engraver, bom at Paris 
in 1662. He engraved a number of 
plates of landscapes, and views of 
palaces and chateaux, in Fiance and 
other parts of Europe, executed in • 
neat and agreeable style. Hisbrotl^r 
Peter, and his nephew, Francis An* 
thony, were distinguished engravers. 
-^^Strutt. 



BAILLU, or BAILLIU ( ), 
a Flemish engraver, bom at 
Antwerpabout the year 1614. After 
having learned the principles of en- 
graving in his own country, he visited 
Italy for improvement, where he 
engraved some plates. He retumed 
to Antwerp about 1635, and engraved 
several of the works of the most 
celebrated Flemish masters, parti- 
cularly from Rubens and Vandyck. 
Although by no means equal to 
Vostermans, Bolswert, or Pontius, 
his prints are held in considerable 
e8timation.-~<S^^ru//. 



B ANCK (Peter Vander), a French 
engraver, born at Paris in 1649. He 
was a scholar of Francis de PoiUj^ 
under whose instmction he became 
an eminent artist About the year 
1674 he came to England with 
Henry Gascar, and engraved several 
portraits of the most eminent persons 
of his time. His chief merit is his 
great neatness, and laboured finish 
of his execution. From his having 
engraved so many portraits interesting 
to the history of England, his works 
will always be esteemed, independent 
of their real merit as engravings. 
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BARON (Benuurd), an eminent 
FVencb engraver, bom at Paris about 
ibe year 1760. He was instructed 
in engraving by Nicholas Henry 
Tardieu, whose style be followed. 
He engraved several plates for the 
Orozat collection, and afterwards 
«ame to England. His plates are exe- 
cuted in a coarse manner, but are not 
Without considerable merit — Sirutt. 

BEAUVARLET (James Pirmin), 
h. French engraver, bom at Abbeville 
in 1733. He went to Paris when 
young, and was instracted in the art 
by Charles Dupuis and Lawrence 
Cars. His first manner was bold 
and free, and his plates in that style 
are preferred by some to the more 
finished and wrought prints that he 
afterwards produced, although it 
must be confessed that they are 
executed with great neatness and 
deUcacy. — Strutt. 

BEWICK (Thomas), a celebrated 
engraver on wood, bom at Cherry- 
bura, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
1753, and died in 1828, aged 75. 
-At the age of fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed to Ralph Beilby, an en- 
graver of Newcastle, who was an 
artist of considerable talent. Mr. 
Bewick was first brought into public 
notice by his wood-cut of the Old 
Hound, which gained the premium 
offered for the best specimen of wood- 
engraving by the Society of Arts in 
1775. That circumstance was the 
foundation-stone of his fortnne, and 
from that time his fame gradually 
increased. In 1790, conjointly with 
Mr. Beilby, who was then his partner, 
he published his Book of Quadru- 
j)eds. In 1795, he, with his brother 
John (who was also eminent as an 
engraver), embellished an edition of 
Ooldsmith's " Traveller" and " De- 
sorted Village," and " Paraeirs 
Hermit," and the following year 
made some beautiful designs for 



" SomervilKs Chase." In 1797, 
he published the first volume of 
"British Birds;" in 1804, the 
second volume; and in 1818, ap- 
peared the last of his published 
works, " The Fables." He was 
engaged on a History of Fishes when 
he died, and left in the hands of his 
family, a MS. memoir of his fomily, 
which is said to be written with great 
naivete^ and fidl of anecdote. — 
Gen. Biog. Diet. 

BROWNE (John, R. A.) This 
distinguished artist was bom at Fin. 
chingfield,in the county of Essex, in 
1742, and died in 1801, aged 59. 
He was the posthumous son of the 
Rev. John Browne, rector of Booten, 
in the county of Norfolk. At an 
early age he was placed at a gnunmar 
school at Norfolk, under the late 
Mr. Davy, till of age to apply to a 
profession, when he was articled to 
Mr, Tinney of Fleet-street, London, 
with whom the celebrated Mr, 
Woollet was then a pupiL Mr. 
Browne continued with Mr. Tinney 
till 1761, when Mr. Tinney 's health 
having been for some time on the 
decline, he became unable to attend 
to Mr. Browne*s improvement. In 
consequence of this he was placed, for 
the remainder of his term, with Mr. 
Woollet, who had then become of 
note. He continued three years 
with Mr, W, after the expiration of 
the term, as an assistant, and during 
that time he etched the Cottars, 
the Jocund Peasants, Celoden and 
Amelia, and a wood scene, from 
Poussin. In these prints Mr. B. 
displayed a beauty of etching sur- 
passing every production of the time, 
uniting the natural simplicity and 
beautiful freedom of leafage of Vi- 
vares, with the correct and masterly 
execution of Woollet. Mr. Browne 
finished these prints in a manner so 
elegant and minutely careful , that it is 
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presumed tbey are as near perfection 
as the art can approach. 

After leaving Mr. WooUet, Mr. 
firowne engraved a plate from S. 
Rosa, of St. John preaching in the 
wilderness, which he finished in 
1768, in a manner so elegant and 
careful, as at once established his 
&me. In 1770 he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Academy. In 
1771 he finished the Watering Place, 
from Sir P. P. Rubens ; in 1772, 
Philip baptizing the Eunuch, from 
J. and A. Both; in 1775, the 
Sportsman, from Pou8sin,and Africa, 
from P. Brill, all highly finished ; in 
l776,Europa,fromP.Brill;in 1779, 
a beautiful one from Claude; in 
1781, Apollo and the Sibyl, from 
S. Rosa, a large print, and of a grand 
and mksterly style ; in 1784, Going 
to Market, from Rubens. He next 
engraved a print of the Tomb of the 
Emperor Ackbar, from a picture by 
Mr. Hodges, published by that 
gentleman in his collection of Ind^ 
Views, engraved in a style of peculiar 
beauty. This print may be reckoned 
among his best works. In 1789, 
two subjects from Swanevelt, from 
pictures in his Majesty's (Creorge 
III.) collection. In 1794, he pub- 
lished Banditti taken Prisoners, from 
J. and Andrea Both, a print of 
unusual magnitude, from a celebrated 
picture, in a bold and beautiful 
manner ; in 1795, a print from 
Shakspeare^s As You Like It, painted 
by Mr. Hodges; this was the last 
plate he engraved for Messrs. 
Boydell. In 1796 and 1797, Mr. 
Browne engraved and published two 
prints. Morning and Evening, and 
after these, After Sunset; in 1798, 
Moonlight. These four from his 
own drawings. In 1798 and 1799, 
he published two prints from sketches 
of Grainsborough ; in 1800, a Forest 
Scene, from a painting by Sir George 
Beaumont, bart.; in these there will 



be found some of the best works oS }m 
latter years, and of considerable merit. 
Mr. Browne had etched in a beautilal 
manner a companion to the Forest 
Scene, from the same gentleman*^ 
painting, and had made some i^ogresv 
in the finishing, but was prevented 
from completing it by sickness, wUcK 
after enduring with much patieaoQ 
for several weeks, ended in deaths at 
his house in West Lane, Walworth, 
October 2nd, 1 801, leaving a widow, 
three sons, and one dau^ter ; and 
on the 8th instant, his remains wero 
interred in the burial-ground of tluBi 
church of St. Saviour, Southwark. 
Mr. Browne possessed the most 
unoffending disposition, generous and 
friendly. In his observatMms of the 
works of other artists, where |ita 
judgment disapproved, he said bat 
little, and that on the fovourable 
side ; where he perceived mmt, he 
was delighted in speaking in praise 
of it. There are two portraits of 
Mr. Browne, one drawn when a boj, 
by Mr. Woollet, now in possession 
of his family; the other an exact 
likeness, and a beautiful pictoie^ 
painted by Mr. G. Stewart, a fev 
years preceding Mr. Browne*s decease^ 
and lately in the collection of Messrs.. 
Boydell ; but neither have been as 
yet engrsred.. ^-^ European Moff^ 
1801. 

BRUN (Charles le), a distia. 
guished French painter, bom at Paris 
in 1619, and died in 1690, aged 71. 
He was the son of a sculptor, wb<» 
instructed him in drawing. His 
father being employed in some 
works of sculpture for the chan- 
cellor Seguier, that nobleman took 
the young Le Brun under his pro- 
tection, and placed him in the school 
of Simon Youet, where his advance^ 
ment was so rapid, that at the age of 
fifteen he painted the ]»cture of 
Hercules destroying the horses eff 
Diomed, which was in the Odeaw 
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eoUtcdon. When he was two-and- 
twenty, his protector sent him to 
Italy, alloT^ him an ample pension, 
and famished him with a letter of 
tecommendation to N. Ponssin. But 
tike genius of Le Brun was more 
inited to that cast of composition 
called the great machine, than to the 
pare and profound style with which 
lie might have heen inspired hy the 
connsel of l^ecolo. He, however, 
assisted him with his advice, and 
pointed out to him what was most 
worthy of his attention at Rome. 
After passing six years in Italy, Le 
Brun returned to Paris, where the 
only artist from whom he bad to 
apprehemd a rivalship was Le Sueur; 
but whatever was the merit of that 
painter,' the protection of the chan- 
flellor and the court secured to Le 
Brun every great work. He was 
appointed first painter to the king. 
Who presented him with the order of 
Bt. Michael, and employed him at 
Fontainbleau and Versailles. It was 
at this time that he began his great 
work of the Battles of Alexander, 
which have been so admirably en- 
graved by Grerard Audran, and which 
bave secured to him the reputation 
of one of the greatest artists of his 
country. Le Brun used this flatter- 
ing patronage for a very laudable 
purpose, and he has the credit of 
having been the principal means of 
founding the Royal Academy of 
Paris. By the friendship M. de 
Colbert bore him, and the favour 
shown him by Louis XIV., he 
accomplished that institution. In 
the church of Our Lady are his two 
celebrated pictures of the Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew, and the Stoning of 
St. Stephen, which are among the 
most esteemed works of this able 
painter. Le Brun possessed a noble 
conception and an inventive genius ; 
be produced with facility the most 
abondtAt compositions, and was a 



perfect master of the mechanism of 
the art. He was a correct designer, 
but occasionally sunk into a man- 
nerist. He wanted the fire, the 
inspiration of Rubens, and though 
he sometimes reached a certain 
degree of elevation, he could never, 
like Raffaelle, reach to the sublime. 
— D^ArqenviUey FuselL 

BOURGEOIS(Sir Francis, R.A.) 
a distinguished English painter of 
horses, landscapes, &c., born in Lon- 
don in 1756, and died in 1811,'jMfed 
55. He was intended by his father for 
the profession of arms, to which he 
was induced by the friendship enter- 
tained for the fiimily of the late Lord 
Heathfield, who offered to procure 
for his son a commission in the 
army. He had received some in- 
struction in the rudiments of design 
from an obscure painter of horses ; 
and though he was not insensible to 
ideas of glory, they were not suffi- 
ciently powerful to change the 
natural bent of his genius ; he was 
a constant attendant to all military 
evolutions and reviews, but it was 
rather for the purpose of representing 
the mancBuvres he witnessed with his 
pencil, than of acquiring a knowledge 
of military tactics. Some of his 
juvenile attempts having been shown 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr, 
Gkiinsborough, those distinguished 
artists encoun^ed him to persevere 
in his pursuits, and their approbation 
fixed him in a resolution to re- 
linquish all thoughts of a military 
life, and to devote his attention 
entirely to the cultivation of an art 
to which the bias of his genius seemed 
irresi9tibly to direct him. For this 
purpose he was placed under the 
tuition of Loutherbourg, and having, 
from his connexions and acquaint- 
ance, access to many <»f the most 
distinguished collections, he soon 
acquired considerable reputation by 
his landscapes and sea-pieces. In 
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1776 he travelled through Italy, 
France, and Holland, where Ms 
correct knowledge of the language 
of each country, added to the polite- 
ness of his address, and the pleasure 
of his conrersation, procured him an 
introduction to the host sodety and 
most valuahle repositories of the 
arts on the continent. On his 
return to England he exhibited 
seyeral specimens of his studies at 
the Royal Academy, which obtained 
him reputation and patronage. In 
1791 he was appointed painter to 
the king of Poland; and at the same 
time he receired the honour of 
knighthood of the Order of Merit, 
which was afterwards confirmed by 
his late Majesty (George HI.) who, 
in 1794, appointed him landsc^ie- 
pointer to the king. Previous to 
this he had, in 1792, been elected a 
member of the Royal Academy. 
Some time before his death, by the 
will of Noel Desenfans, Esq., an 
eminent picture-dealer, he became 
possessed of sufficient property to 
render a laborious application to his 
profession no longer necessary, and 
from that time he lived in the circle 
of his friends. Sir Francis, at his 
death, bequeathed his fine collection 
of pictures, and his fortune, to 
Dulwich College. According to the 
terms of his will, he leaves the 
whole of these pictures, besides 
10,000/. to keep them in due pre- 
servation, and 2,000/. for the purpose 



of repairing the gallery io. the CMkge 
for their reception. He also be- 
queathed legacies of 1,000/. each to 
the master of the Coll^je, and to the 
chaplain; and the fellows of tbo 
College are to be the residuary 
legatees, and are to possess, for its 
advantages, all the rest of hi» pr». 
perty, of every denonunation. 

As an artist, Stir Fraacia may be 
placed in the second ruk. He was 
a dose imitatw of EouCkerboiBg. 
His conception of his subjeet, as well 
as the grouping of hb figures, was 
happy,and in conformity with aaifeunr; 
but he was often defective in his 
finishing, and so jnuch a maanerist 
iu his colouring, that his paintings 
may be recognised by a very distant 
glance. — Gen. Biog, LHctumary^ 

BUNBURY (Henry William), 
an English painter of caricature, bom 
in 1750, and died in 1811, aged 61. 
He was the youngest son of Sir 
William Bunbury, of Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, and was educated at West- 
minster school, from whence he 
removed to Catherine Hall, Caok- 
bridge. He distinguished himself at 
an early period of life, by his attach- 
ment to the arts, particularly by his 
directions to Bad Horsemen, and 
other published works of considerable 
humour. Sir Joshua Reyncdds said 
of one of these pictures, that it 
exceeded, in drawing, everything of 
the kind he had ever seen.— >Ge«/. 
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CALDWELL (J.), an English | 
engraver, who flourished about 
the year 1789. He was a pupil of | 
William Ryland, and engraved seve^ | 
ral portraits of eminent public cha- \ 
racters ; but his most approved por- : 
trait was Mrs. Siddonsin the Gredan 
Daughter. — Bryan, \ 



CAPON (William), an e 
architectural draughtsman, bom in 
1757, and died in 182/, i^ 70. 
He was a native of Norwkh, and 
studied portrait-paintmg under his 
father, himself an artist of seme 
merit. Although Mr. Capon's pn>. 
ductions in this brauch of ait ^ve 
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in^caidoiis of great excellence, he 
full thftt the bias of his mind in 
favour of avchitectare would be an 
impediment to his arrival at that 
perfection in it to which his ardent 
Blind atpired. Ue was accordingly 
placed under the care of M. Novo- 
ttelski, a man of great genius* and 
architect of the Opera (of which he 
waa also scene-painter). Whilst 
Buder this s[entleman, Mr. Capon 
assisted in the erection of the Opera 
House, and designed the theatre and 
«ome other buildings at Ranelagh 
gardens, and painted many of the 
scenic decorations of these two 
places of entwtalnment. 

His connection with Novosielski 
in scene-painting has been noticed ; 
it is now gratifying to find him bearing 
a distinguished part in the reforma 
tion and exaltation of the stage, 
under the kind patroni^ of Mr. J. 
Kemblck, who, at the completion of 
" New Drury,*' in the year 1 794, in 
the prosecution of his grand and 
fiivourite design of improving and 
elevating the public taste, engaged 
Mr. Capon for the scenic department. 
Mr. Capon, under the immediate 
inspection of the late John Kemble, 
executed the following decorations, 
which were meditated for the plays 
of Shakspeare : — 

1. A chapel of the pointed archi- 
tecture, which occupied the whole 
stage, for the performance of the 
Oratorios, with which the new theatre 
opened in 1794. 2. Six chamber 
wings, of the same order, for general 
use in our old EInglish plays — ^very 
elaboiately studied from actual re- 
mains. 3. A view of New Palace 
Yard, Westminster^^ as it was in 
1793 ; 41 feet wide, with corresponds 
ing wings. 4. The ancient palace 
of Westminster, as it was about 300 
y«ars back; from partial remains, and 
authentic sources of information, put 
t<^cther with the greatest diligence 



and accuracy : the point of view, th« 
south-west comer of Old Palace 
Yard : about 42 feet wide, and 34 
feet to the top of the scene. 5. Two 
very huge wings, containing portions 
of the Old Palace, which the artist 
made out from an ancient draught, 
met with in looking over some re* 
cords in the Augmentation Office in 
Westminster. It was but a pen 
and ink sketch originally, but, 
though injured by time, exhibited 
what was true. 6. Six wings* re- 
presenting ancient English streets; 
combinations of genuine remains, 
selected on account of their pictures^ 
que beauty. 7, The Tower of Lou. 
don, restored to its earlier state for 
the play of King Richard the Third. 
In addition to those noticed by 
Mr. Boaden, in his life of Kemble, 
we will just enumerate two or three 
others as possessing unconunon merit. 
In *' Jane Shore'* was a scene of 
the Council Chamber of Crosby 
House, a correct and beautiful resto- 
ration of the original state of that 
apartment, so far, at least, as existing 
documents would warrant. The ex> 
plorations and drawings combined in 
this beautiful scene were executed 
in the year 1794. In his Sute 
Chamber of the time of Edward the 
Third, he introduced the tapestry 
hangings on the walls, and two 
magnificent chairs, copied from that 
' venerable specimen of the age of 
, Edward the First, the coronation 
I chair in Westminster Abbey. The 
, figures introduced by Mr. Capon on 
I his chairs were those of Edward the 
I First, from his statue and bust still 
I jn existence, and his Queen Eleanor, 
from her brass effigy. He also pro- 
\ duced a Baronial Hall of the time of 
\ Edward the Fourth, with a correct 
music gallery and screen, and a 
Tudor Hall of the time of Henry 
the Seventh. 

Amongst the architectural works 
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of Mr. Capon, may be noticed the 
theatre which he erected at Belan 
House, county Kildare, Ireland, in 
1794, for Lord Aldborough. This 
theatre had been previously fitted up 
in his lordship*8 house in London, 
and Mr. C^>on painted some of the 
scenes for it. 

But it "was not only in the charac- 
ter of a professional man that he was 
beloved by his friends ; in the rela- 
tive duties of a husbfuid, a &ther, 
and a friend, he was never excelled. 
— Gent. Magazine. 

CLEVELY (John), an English 
marine painter and draughtsman, 
bom in London in 1746, and died in 
1786, aged 40. He is supposed to 
have been instnicted in the dock- 
yard at Deptford ; but by his own 
exertions, he acquired considerable 
r6putaUon in designing shipping and 
mwine views. When the late lord 
Mulgrave sailed on a voyage of di»- 
covery in the North S«w, Mr. 
Clevely attended him as a drai^^hts- 
man. He also accompanied sir 
Joseph Banks in his tour to Iceland. 
He sometimes painted in oil, but his 
principal productions were in water* 
colours. — Edwards. 

CONEY (John), an English en- 
graver, bom in 1787, and died in 
1834, aged 46. At an early age he 
was apprenticed to the late Mr. 
Byfield, the architect, but never fol. 
lowed architecture as a profession. 
At the age of fifteen, he made his 
first drawing for sale. It was a view 
of Westminster Abbey, and it found 
a purchaser in Mr. Orme, the 
printseller. In 1815, he published 
his first work, a series of eight 
views of the exterior and interior of 
Warwick Castle, drawn and etched 
by himself. 

About the year 1816, he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Joseph Harding to 
draw and engrave the fine series of 
exterior and interior views of the 



Cathedrals and Abbey Churches of 
England, to illustrate the new 
edition of Dugdale^s Monasticon, 
edited by Sir Henry Ellis. Them 
plates occupied the attention of Mr» 
Coney for fourteen years, tixiA are 
executed with consummate skill. 
In 1829, Mr. Coney commenced s 
series of "Engravings of Ancient 
Cathedrals, Hotels de Yille, and 
other public buildings of celebri^ 
in France, Holland, Germany, and 
Italy, drawn on the spot, and ea^ 
graved by himself : with illnstrathw 
descriptions by Charles Heatheote, 
Esq.'^ This work was received by 
the public very favourably. It wai 
originally intended to be in Twelve 
Parts, but only three were publiriied. 
In 1831, Mr. Coney commenced 
another similar undertaking, half 
the size of the first work, intituled 
" Architectural Beauties of Conti- 
nental Europe, in a Series of Viewt 
of remarkable edifices, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, in France, the Low Coafr* 
tries, Germany, and Italy, engraved 
by J. Coney firom his own drawings, 
taken on the spot, with descriptions 
and historical illustrations by H. £L 
Lloyd." This handsome work con- 
sists of twenty-eight large plates, and 
fifty-six vignettes, 

A view of the interior of the 
Cathedral of Milan, the same size 
as the larger work, has been puUished 
since Mr. Coney's death, for the 
benefit of his widow, who, we regret 
to hear, is left in indifferent circnm*' 
stances. 

Mr. Coney was employed hf Mr. 
Cockerell, the celebrated architect, 
to engrave a very large general view 
of Rome, and another plate as a 
companion to it, \riiich has not yet 
been published. 

Mr. Coney engraved namerons 
plates for the Account of the La^ 
Coiurts at Westminster, lately erected 
by Sir John Soauc. Sevionl of Mr^ 
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Conejos drawings have been lately 
sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby. 
Mr. Coney was twice married; but 
never had any children..~.^»nt<a/ 
Biog. Diet, 

COOKE (George), a distinguished 
English engrayer, bom in London 
in 1781, and died in 1834, aged 53. 
His &ther was a native of Frankfort 
on the Maine, who settled in Eng- 
land early in l^, as a confectioner, 
and having realised a moderate com- 
petency, retired from business about 
thirty years ago. 

Geoi^ Cooke, at the age of four- 
teen, wa» i^prenticed to Mr. James 
Banre, the engraver, influenced pro- 
bably by the example of his elder 
brother William, who had previously 

become the pupil of Angus, 

the pubUsher of a set of *^ Noble- 
men^s and Oentlemen^s Seats.** His 
family retain but little evidence of 
lot early predilections for the arts ; 
but the active enei^es of his mind 
would have ensured him distinction 
in any scientific or intellectual pur- 
suit Amongst a number of sketches 
belonging to the House of Commons, 
the royal and antiquarian societies, 
and other matter displaying no great 
artistic skill, which Mr. l^iie was 
accustomed to execute, one drawing 
by Turner came annually to be trans- 
lated to co{^r, as an appendage to 
the Oxford Almanack. From this 
source may be dated George Cookers 
confirmed devotion to his profession, 
and that ardent admiration of the 
works of our great painters, which 
afterwards produced such extensive 
results.. 

When emancipated from the tram- 
mels of iq>prenticeship, his zeal and 
industry soon opened to him an ani- 
mating prospect. About that time 
commenced the publication of the 
Beauties of England and Wales, 
whkfa introduced to public notice 
several names destined to rank 



amongst the most eminent in the 
art of engraving, as the brothers 
Cooke, Burnet, Pye, and the Le 
Keux's. In conjunction with Mr. 
WiDiam Cooke, and also separately, 
George Cooke executed many platca 
for that work, which were marked 
with strong indications of a sedulous 
care and eagerness to excel, the 
characteristics in all his productions. 
Of his earliest works, some allegori* 
cal designs with poitndts of German 
authors, and a small book plate 
entitled *- Edward and Annette,** 
illustrating a novel translated from 
the German, are creditable to his 
self-educated powers in engraving the 
human figure. Shortly after, jointly 
with his brother, were produced two 
highly wrought large plates of cele- 
brated luce-horses, ^^ Haphazard and 
Muley-Moloch.'* The painter was 
Marshal of Newmarket, between 
whom and the owner of the horses. 
Lord Dajdington, a misunderstand-^ 
ing arose before the plates were 
completed, and that nobleman with, 
drawing his patronage from the enter- 
prise, the consequence fell heavily 
upon the young engravers, who saw 
the fiiiits of much time, anxiety, and 
labour, destroyed by a blow. Views 
of Ouse Bridge, York, for Dayes^s 
works, and Thornby Abbey, after 
Alexander, for Lyson's Britannia 
Depicta, evidence rapid improvement 
in their departments; while some 
outlined divinities for Hort*s Pan- 
theon, and a series of heads of mere 
mortals, with some statues and his- 
torical groups, also in outline, for 
the " Historic Gallery,** and publica- 
tions from the French, account for 
the employment of his time down to 
the beginning of 1808, when the 
extensive series of plates illustrating 
Pinkerton's " Collection of Voyages 
and Travels,** absorbed, for several 
years, the greater part of his time 
and attention. An adequate idea of 
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liis powen might -well be fonned 
from the conduct of this work, could 
the difficulties encountered and sur. 
mounted in its progress be known ; 
but the public see only the result, 
and something more is often neces- 
sary to appreciate individual exertion. 
Much of his valuable time was ab- 
sorbed by barren and unprofitable 
matters, many of the plates were 
engraven from mere tracings, many 
were remodelled, but there is scarcely 
one in the multitudinous collection, 
amounting to one hundred and sixty, 
that does not testify to the engraver^s 
pains-taking exertions. 

During the progress of this pub- 
lication, Mr. William Cooke, had 
projected and commenced the first 
e^tion of " The Thames," to which 
George Oooke contributed only three 
plates, Monkeylsland, Temple House, 
and the Gateway at Tilbury Fort. 
The "Thames" was the precursor 
of the *' Southern Coast of England, 
B work memorable on many accounts, 
and of incalculable importance for 
its action both on the 'public taste 
and the art of engraving. Early im- 
pressed with an unbounded admii^ 
ation of the works of Turner, and 
sharing in a deep and well-founded 
conviction of the advantages likely to 
accrue from any plan which should 
place those wonders of the pencil 
more immediately within the scope of 
public attention, the brothers seldom 
met without discussing their favourite 
topic, and many a scheme was formed 
and abandoned before their wishes 
could be achieved. At length, per. 
severance and industry having van- 
quished all obstacles, the first num- 
ber came out January 1st, 1814, 
and continued at intervals until the 
appearance of the sixteenth and last, 
in the spring of 1 81 6. Of this series 
of plates, George Cooke engraved 
fifteen, one third of the whole, to- 
gether with eight vignettes. The 



success of this splendid and original 
work was commensurate with its 
merit 

An improved edition of the 
" Thames " followed, contdning 
some tasteful elaborate specimens 
of graphic skill from his hand; 
amongst these " The Launch of the 
Nelson," and the '*Fair on the 
Thames," after Clennell, and ** The 
opening of Waterloo Bridge," after 
Reinagle, are deserving of particular 
notice. He had previously executed 
fourteen small views in the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, after sketches by 
Sir T. D. AckUnd, Bart, as well 
as some ten or dozen miniature 
views for Pinkerton's ** Petralogy ;" 
and he completed an extensive series 
on a large scale, of which a few had 
been finished by his brother, for ^ 
Henry Englefield's work on Geolo- 
gical features of the Isle of Wight, 
and the neighbouring coast of Dorset 
This engagement, united to a fond- 
ness for, and knowledge of the 
science, led to his engraving, for 
several years, the plates affixed to 
the Transactions of the Geological 
Society; but that learned body 
finally disused calcography, and 
adopted lithographic illustrations. 

Three plates of higher pretensions, 
and in different walks . of art, next 
claim our attention : one, the Iron 
Bridge at Sunderland, from an out- 
line by Blore, with a vigorous effect 
of light and shade thrown in by 
Prancia, for Surtees' History of 
Durham ; the second, after a draw- 
ing by Alexander, of the great 
Bacon^s statue at St, Albans, for 
Clutterbuck*s Hertfordshire ; and 
the last, a view of Gledhouse in 
Yorkshire, after Turner: each is 
excellent in its kind, but the statue 
is the greater effort, and warrants 
the justice of the inference, in which 
he has occasionally acquiesced, tha^ 
had he devoted his timte to the 
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mstorical line of art, he would have 
acquired equal celebrity. From those 
highly- wrought productions, such was 
the comprehensive versatility of his 
talents, we trace him proceeding 
with the same facility and success 
to works of a slight and sketchy 
description: into the Peak scenery, 
of Derbyshire, published by Mr. 
Rhodes of Sheffield, he transfused 
all the grace, spirit, and expression 
of Chantrey's originals. 

Meanwhile the influence of the 
"Southern Coast*' was powerfully 
acting on public taste. Some of 
its earliest effects were Hakewill's 
'• Italy,*' and the " Provincial Anti- 
quities and Picturesque Scenery of 
Scotland." For each of these works 
he executed some interesting plates ; 
in the former two of Naples, the 
Campo Yaocino of Rome, and 
Florence; in the latter, Edinburgh 
from the Calton Hill, after 
Turner, Edinburgh from St. An> 
thony's Chs^l, and Edinburgh from 
the Braid UiUs, both after Calcott, 
rank with the happiest efforts of art: 
and of the Edinburgh Views in par- 
ticular, it is not too much to assert 
1|hat at the time of their i^pearance 
they were unequalled. 

In 1819, appeared AUason's Pola, 
with thirteen plates, of which the 
frontispiece, a magnificent architec- 
tural composition after Turner, and 
five others, are from George Cooke's 
accomplished graver. Some eleven 
plates, executed for the Society of 
Dilettanti, should likewise be here 
enumerated. Mr. Stanhope's Topo- 
graphy of Olympia contains seven of 
his productions, and a few occur in 
the engraved Marbles and Terra 
Cottas, published by the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 

Contemporaneously with several 
of the latter productions here cited, 
were a series of scriptural subjects 
i^ketched in shaded outline, which. 



along with others, by Mr. Moeeet 
were affixed to the handsome Bible 
of the Cambridge University Press^ 
edited by D'Oyly and Mant. 

On the first of May 181 7, appeared 
the first number of the Botanical 
Cabinet, undertaken by him in com* 
bination with the Messrs. Loddiget 
of Hackney. This scientific work 
displays, in the details of its execu- 
tion, the same active taste and judg- 
ment that pervades all his perform- 
ances ; it originated in a friendship 
which its progress cemented and 
confirmed, and which was only ta 
terminate with life. For many yeara 
he I'esided at Hackney, in front of 
Loddiges's garden. Ten plates, small 
indeed and slight, but full of accurate 
and tasteful discrimination, were sup- 
plied monthly by his indefiitigabla 
hand, for nearly seventeen years ; 
the last number, completing the 
twentieth volume, a]^>earing in De- 
cember 1833. The progress of this 
publication may be adduced as a 
rare instance of exemplary regula- 
tion, thaty in an undertaking depend- 
ing wholly for its illustrations on a 
single individual, has few parallels. 

In 1825, he finished his ei^ravings 
of Rotterdam, from Calcott's fine 
picture, belonging to the Earl of 
Elssex, and shortly afterwards he 
issued a prospectus announcing a 
series of plates from the same 
eminent painter; of which two, 
Antwerp and Dover, were b^pm and 
considerably advanced. But his 
Rotterdam was destined to be the 
origin of vexation and disappoint- 
ment; the returns from, its sale 
having been left for accumulation 
and security in the hands of agents 
who became insolvent, the hard 
earnings of his skill and industry 
were irretrievably lost. This event 
had an unfavourable influence on 
his plan, and he found himself com- 
pelled to suspend his operations on 
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those plates. His ^ London and its 
Vicinity" yms now in progress, and 
at its outset there appeared sufficient 
reason to hope that industry and 
perseyerance, guided by talents like 
his, might ensure success. But he 
was again to drink of the cup of 
disappointment; the adaption of steel 
plates to the purposes o^ book illus- 
tration, effected such changes in 
the arcana of publishing, that one 
pair of hands were not equal to the 
contest. By a work of this class 
the " London " of George Cooke was 
opposed, and the usual machinery 
of puffis and advertisements set in 
motion; and, vastly inferior in every 
other requisite attraction or claim 
to public notice, his adversary's 
punctuality, and above all, bis 
cheapness, turned the balance. Al- 
though Geoige Cooke was not with- 
out a latent expectation that the 
public would do tardy justice to its 
merits, he had resolved to suspend 
this publication at the twelfth num- 
her, leaving it open to be continued 
to twenty numbers, as covenanted 
m the original prospectus, should 
circumstances hereafter justify this 
proceeding ; but with the completion 
for the twelfth number his life at- 
tained its limit. The plates were 
augmented progressively as the work 
advanced to nearly double the size 
of those in the first number ; while 
the most anxious care were exercised 
to nnclude all that was striking, 
peculiar, and attractive, and the 
transcendent abilities of Calcott, Stan, 
field, and other artists of celebrity, 
lent their aid to adorn a work con- 
tinned till death intervened, without 
the usual incentives to exertion. 

In the spring of 1833, was pro- 
duced a separate work drawn f^om 
the teeming metropolis ; the subjects 
" Old and New London Bridges,'' 
executed conjointly with Ms son Ed- 
ward W.' Cooke, who also made the. 
drawings. In a suite of twelve plates. 



the aspect of the Old and New 
Bridges, the destruction of the one, 
and the gradual advancement of the 
other, are Tendered with a masterly 
fidelity of drawing, light, and shade, 
and execution, that stamp these a^ni. 
rable plates the perfection of archi- 
tectural engravii^. Among bis si^e 
plates, those in Nash's *' Views in 
Paris," Colonel Batty's "Views of 
European Cities,"* Baron Taylcur's 
"Spain," and, more recently, several 
in Starke's " Norfolk Riven,'* and 
one of Southampton, after Copley 
Fielding, for the " Gallery of Paint- 
ers in Water Colours,*' must not be 
forgotten ; neither can this notice of 
his works be closed without reference 
to the exquisite figures etched by him 
in certain plates, by Henry Le Keuz, 
in the Scotch woik before cited. 

At the close of 1833, in speakii^ 
of his uninterrupted health, he ob- 
served that his sight was as s^ng as 
it had ever been, and that he only 
knew the toothach and the head- 
ach by name. In the month of 
January, he experienced two slight 
indispositions from colds; from tlute 
he apparently recovered, and en 
Wednesday the thirteenth of Febnu 
ary, he came to town iirom BanMs, 
where he resided, and visited the 
British Institution, the exhibition of 
Bonington's works, and, in the even- 
ing, attended the Graphic Conversa. 
zione ; and his friends were delightad 
to see him apparently in the full en- 
joyment of vigorous health, and the 
perfection of his faculties ; in a fort- 
night he was no more, having sunk 
under a violent attack of brain fever. 
He was interred at Barnes, on the 
6th of March, and was followed to 
the grave by a nimerous train of 
fiiends, anxious to pay the last sad 
tribute to departed worth. He haa 
left a widow and six children to 
mourn his loss : five othen had 
ceded him to the tomb. — Gail, 
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DANCE, or HOLLAND (Sir 
Nathaniel). The family name 
of this gentleman was Dance, but 
«oming into possession of a large pro. 
perty, he was made a baronet, and 
took the name of Holland, when he 
relinquished the profession of an art- 
ist. He was bom in London in 1734, 
and having shown an early inclina- 
tion for painting, he was placed under 
the tuition of Francis Hayman, under 
whose instruction he continued for 
some time. He afterwards travelled 
to Italy, where he prosecuted his 
istudies for eight or nine years. On 
his ret\im to England he distin. 
guished himself as a painter of his- 
tory and portraits, and also painted 
landscapes with considerable success. 
Among his most admired productions 
may be ranked hSs picture of Mr. 
Oarrick, in the character of king 
Richard III., in the collection of the 
late Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
of which there is a print in mezzo- 
tinto by the late John Dixon ; Timon 
■of Athens, which was finely engraved 
ty Mr. Hall; Virginia, scraped in 
■mezzotinto by John Godfried Haid ; 
and a portrait of Omai, engnved by 
Bartplozzi. — Gen. Biog, Diet. 

DA WE (Philip), an English en- 
jfraver of mezzotinto, who flourished 
about the year 1 771 . He engraved 
itoveral subjects after H. Morland, 
and among other portraits by him, 
we have those of Mrs. Yeates, in the 
character of Electra, after Cotes ; and 
Admiral Sir Charles Hardy, after 
Hudson. — Strutt. 

DAYES (Edward). This artist 
mvLB a scholar of William Pether, and 
in the early part of. his life panted 
in miniature. He also scraped in 
mezzotinto, but afterwards practised 
landscape drawing, sad was appointed 



designer to the Duke of York. He 
was much employed in taking views 
for the booksellers ; but being em- 
barrassed in his circumstances, he put 
an end to himself in 1804. The year 
following came out a volume, called 
The Works of Edward Dayes, con- 
taining an excursion through Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire, with proftrt. 
sional sketches • At the time of his 
death he had in the exhibition a 
pleasing view of Shrewsbury. His 
principal work was a picture of the 
royal procession to St Paul''s, after 
George the Third's illness, in 1789, 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds thought 
highly CfCft. Biog. Diet. 

DIXON (John), an English ea- 
graver in mezzotinto, who flourished 
about 1770. He engraved several 
fine portraits, after Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds and other masters.— Strutt. 

DONALDSON. (John), a Scotch 
miniature painter, born at Edinburgh 
in 1737, and died in 1801, aged 64. 
He distinguished himself as a minia- 
ture painter, both in enamel and 
water-colours. In the year 1765, 
and again in 1768, he obtained pre. 
miums g^ven by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. &c., for 
the best picture in enamel. He 
occasionally anmsed himself with the 
point, and etched several plates of 
beggars, after Rembrandt. — FuseU. 

DUPONT GAINSBOROUGH 
(I.), an English portrait painter, 
bom in 1767, and died 1797, aged 
30. This artist was the" nephew of 
the celebrated Thomas Gainsborough, 
and painted portraits and landscapes 
in imitation of the style of his uncle. 
His principal work is a large picture 
representing the portraits, of the Tri^ 
nity Masters, which is in their court- 
room on Tower-Hill — Bryan* 
3 M 
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EDWARDS (Sydenham). Thit 
ingenious artist vas distin- 
guished as ihe first botanical painter 
of his time, nor was he less eminent 
in his representations of animals. 
He constantly drew from nature, and 
his performances were both accurate 
and highly finished. He died at 
Queen's Elms, near Brompton^ in 
1819, aged fifty..<Ae. 



ELLIS (William), an Engliifa 
engraver of landscapes and views. 
He engraved some plates in con. 
junction with William WooUettL 
He likewise executed some fin« 
prints from the designs of Paul San* 
by and Thomas Heame.— iS'^m^^. 



P. 

FALCONET (Pierre). He waa 
bom at Paris, being the son of 
Falconet the sculptor, who executed 
the equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great,, at St Petersbuigh. He re- 
sided some years in London, but 
returned to Paris about 1773. He 
practised history and portraiture, and 
he also painted ornaments. He was 
remarkable for drawing likenesses in 
black lead,with amixture of colouring ; 
and among those which he executed 
in this manner were twelve of English 
artists ; and one of Granger, the au- 
thor of the Biographical History of 
England. In 1776, he obtained a 
premium of twenty guineas from the 
Society of Arts, for a pointing in chi- 
aro-oscura; and in 1768, another 
for an historical picture. — PUking- 
ton, 

FERGUSON (James). This in- 
genious astronomer and mechanic 
was also a paiilter, and drew portraits 
with some credit. He was entirely 
self-taught, and executed all the 
drawings for his various works. 
There are several of his portraits 
at Bristol. He died in 1776.— 
Gent. Mag, 



FINNEY (Samuel). He was 
bom at Fulshaw, in Cheshire, and 
obtained some celebrity in his day at 
a miniature-painter, both in ensjnel 
and water^xolours. He was appoint- 
ed enamel-painter to the late Queen 
Charlotte; and, hi 1765, exhibited 
two pictures, one of which was a por* 
trait of her mi^ty. He died about 
1^7, ^Gent. Mag. 

FOLDSONE (John). This arU 
ist painted small portraits in oil, of 
no great merit, but with suffident 
likeness to procure him much ein- 
ployment at a small price. His pne. 
tioe was to attend sitters at their owm 
homes. He commonly began in the 
morning, generally dined with them, 
and finished his work before ni^^t.— 
He died young, about 1784. 

FULC^RUS (Sebastian), aGer. 
man engmver, who flourished about 
the year 1590. In the early part of 
his life he resided at Rome, where he 
engraved some plates as early as 
1612. He engraved seveiml pop. 
traits, chiefly for the booksellers^ 
among which are those of the Colonna 
fiunily._5trutt. 
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GANDON (JaniM, F.S.A.), a 
celebrated Irish architect, bom 
in 1742, and died in 1824, aged 82. 
He came early to England, and having 
coAipleted his itadicB under the ra- 
perintendence of Sir William Cham- 
ben, he was the first who obtained 
a gold medal for architecture, given 
by the Royal Academy at Somerset 
House. He shortly after published 
*' The Vitruvius Britanniciis,'* in 3 
Tols. folio, a most splendid work. 
The Court House of Nottingham was 
designed by him, and gained him the 
notice and friendship of some emi- 
nent characters in England. He 
fbsigned and executed that noble 
edifice, the Custom House of Dub- 
lin, which will long remain a lasting 
■umamenl of taste, elegance, and 
architectural beauty; and also the 
Court House at Waterford . He like- 
tfise erected the beautiful portico to 
the House of Lords in Dublin ; the 
Four Courts, and Eing*s Inn, were 
designed and executed under his im- 
mediate superintendence, and many 
etiier works which reflect the highest 
hwtoe on the science and taste of 
Mr. Gaadon. He was one of the 
wnginal members of the Royal Irish 
Acaidemy, and Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in London.—- G^0ftt 
Mag. and Annual Biog, 

GILES, or GYLES (Henry), an 
English painter on glass, who fiou. 
fished about the year 1687. One 
of his principal performances is the 
«ast window of the University Col- 
lege, Oxford, which is marked Hen. 
Giles, pinxit, U^T.-StnOt, 
■ GRACE (Mrs.). The maiden 
name of this ingenious woman is not 
known. She was the daughter of a 
shoemaker, and never had any regular 
instruction; yet became so correct 



in painting portraits, as to support her 
husband aikl realise twenty thousand 
pounds by her pencil.. She fre- 
quently exhibited with the Society 
of Artists, and in 1767 produced an 
historical picture, the subject of 
which was Antigonus, Seleucus, and 
Stratonice. After residing several 
years in the city, she removed to 
Homerton, and died there about 
1786.— Gen. Bioff. Diet. 

GREENWOOD (John). He was 
a native of Boston, in New England, 
where he studied painting without a 
master. From whence he went to 
Surinam, and next to Holland, in 
which country he formed a con- 
nexion with an English merchant, 
who dealt in pictures. About 1763 
he came to London, and practised 
both as a paii^er and mezzotinto en- 
graver. In 1 764 he exhibited a view 
of Boston, and he continued to pro- 
duce some of his performances till 
1773, when he turned auctioneer. 
He died at Margate in 1792, aged 
sixty-three. He was the father of 
Mr. Greenwood, the scene-painter. 

GRESSE (John Alexander), an 
English engraver and painter, bom 
in London in 1741, and died in 1794, 
aged 53. He was first instructed in 
the rudiments of design by Gerard 
Scotin, but afterwards studied some 
years under Cipriani, and also re- 
ceived som^ instruction from F. 
Zuccherelli. He was one of the first 
students who attended the Duke of 
Richmond's gallery, and in a short 
time afterwards he entered the acar 
demy in St. Martinis Lane. Though 
he possessed considerable talents he 
was not sufficiently assiduous in the 
prosecution of his studies to distin- 
guish himself in the higher branches 
3ii2 o 
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of painting ; and as he inherited a 
tmall fortune at the death of his 
father, he relinquished the more 
arduous exercise of the profession, 
and became a drawing-master, in 
which pursuit he acquired conside- 
rable reputation and extensive em- 
ployment; and in 1777 was appoint- 
ed drawing-nuister to the princesses. 
In the early part of his life he etched 
the figures, &c., for Kennedy's ac- 
count of the statues and pictures at 
the Earl of Pembroke's, at Wilton, 
in which he had the advBnta^e of 
being assisted by BartolozzL There 
are also four other etchings by this 



artist, one representing a view of 
Framlingham Castle, Suffolk ; ano-^ 
ther a Cottage ; a St. Jerome, jntm>* 
tioned by Bassan in his Catalogue ; 
and a Satyr sleejung, after Nicholiw 
Poussin . — Edwards. 

GUTTENBRUNN (L). He was 
born at Dresden, and came to Eng- 
land in 1789. He ezhiM(ed thi«f> 
successive years at the Royal Aca- 
demy, but in 1792, went to Pet^v- 
burgh, where he realised a fortune^ 
He was a member of the Academy 
of Florence, and painted bdth por- 
traits and history. Some pdnts have 
been published from his drawingik 
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HAKE\^ELL (John). The 
father of this artist, was fore« 
man to Sir James Thomhill, sei jeant- 
painter to the king. He stmUed under 
Samuel Wale, and reived several 
premiums from the Society of Arts, 
particularly one for a landscape, and 
another for a figure. After giving such 
|wonuses he turned house-painter; 
but he also executed many decorative 
subjects in the arabesque or grotesque 
style, particularly at Blenheim. Oc 
casionally he painted some land- 
scapes. He died in llSL-rPUk, 

HANNAN {— ). This artist was 
a native of Scotland, and served his 
apprenticeship to a cabinet-maker. 
On quittii^ his master he devoted 
himself wholly to painting, and was 
patronised by Lord le Despenser, 
who employed him in decorating his 
seat at West Wycombe, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where he painted several 
ceilings, and one from the design of 
Cipriani. He died there in 1775. 
Woollett executed some engravings 
from his landscapes. — Pilk, 

HEATH (James, R.A.). This 
celebrated English engraver was bom 
in 1756, and died in 1834, aged 78. 



Mr. Heath's talents were first brought 
before the public by the interesting 
series of hue engravings for- the 
" Novelists' Magazine," published in 
weekly parts by Harrison, of Pater- 
noster Row. Stothard obtained hit 
celebrity by the designs which he 
made for the illustration of that, then 
very popular work. To the "Novel- 
ists' Magazine," the publication ol 
which commenced rather more than 
half a century ago»may be traced the 
commencement of the general taste 
for that species of graphic omament% 
which has ^nce been so liberally 
bestowed upon the innumeraUe 
works of the same class, to the great 
encouragement of literature and the 
arts. It may be worthy of observa- 
tion, in reference to the increase of 
patronage, as relates both to the 
painter and engraver, that Stothard^ 
for the work in question, ree^ved 
only one guinea each for those beau* 
tiful compositions, and Heath was 
paid no more than five guineas for 
each plate. It is something for tht 
arts to know, that for graphic oni»- 
ments of even less dimensions, of late, 
from ten to tweuty.fi ve guiaew are 
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not unnsually paid to the designer ; 
aad from forty to one hundred 
guineas for & pkte to the engraver. 
Stothard and Heath may be deng- 
oated the founders of this elegant 
species of booluprints. 

In works of a higher character, 
Mr. Heat& was also eminentlj dis- 
tingaished ; and we need only men- 
tion the phites of the " Riots of 
1780,»» the "Death of Major Pier, 
son," the " Dead Soldier," the 
** Irish Volunteers in the Phoenix 
Park,*^ and the '' Death of Nelson, 
after Weat,^ as among the splendid 
productions of his burin. They are 
to this day unsurpassed in the Eng- 
lish school.— Ztterory Gazette for 
Nov, 1834. 

HOARE (Prince).— This artist 
and eminent dramatic writer, was 
bom at Bath, in 1755, and died at 
Brighton, in 1834, aged 80. He 
began his career as an artist, in his 
fiiAei'*s studio; thence he came to 
London as a pupil of the Royal 
Academy, and afterwards continued 
his education by visiting Rome, in 
1776, and had there, as fellow- 
i^udents, Fusel!, Northcote, and other 
punters who became celebrated. On 
returning, in 1780, to England, he 
devoted himself for awhile to the 
{Mractice of his profession in London ; 
but ill-health compelled him to re- 
linquish the arts, in which he would 
otherwise probably have risen to 
eminence. On the recovery of his 
health by the fine climate of Lisbon, 
he directed his talents to dramatic 
composition, and with such success, 
especially in small afterpieces, that 
many of them still retain their 
original popularity. The farces of 
*' No Song no Supper," " The Prize," 
**My GhrandmoUier," **Lock and 
Key," "Three and the Deooe," &c. 
Sk*, from their umple and natural 
hiraiour, have secured a constant 
repetition on the stage. Mr. Hoare 



{NT^duced many dramatic pieces^ 
which were never printed ; but the 
more successful of some of the come- 
dies and operas were published at 
the time. The effects of his early 
education, and the natural refinement 
and delicacy of his taste, co|ild not 
be overlooked by this exercise of his 
talents for the stage : and the publi. 
cation of " The Artist," in 1809 — 
a pmodical work, in which he was 
assisted by many eminent artists and 
authors ; as well as his ** Epoch of 
the Fine Arts," 1813, and other 
similar productions, show that his 
nature possessed all the finer sensi- 
bilities, as well as the broader appre. 
hensions of comic and humorous 
incident ; indeed, that tone of delicate 
and moral sentiment seems to ^ave 
been the essence of his character, for 
in his last publication, the *' Life of 
Granville Sharp," he has manifested 
a gravity and seriousness of feeling, 
which has mi^e the work not only a 
display of his friend's character, but 
of his own. 

With these various intellectual 
endowments, it is unnecessary to say, 
that Mr. Hoare was benevolent and 
charitable in his life; and the sin- 
cerity, integrity, and kindness of his 
character, and the mild and gentle 
beauty in his manners, gained him 
the respect and delight of that re- 
fined and enlightened class of society, 
among which he was so well and ex- 
tensively known,— Liter arp Gaz. 

HOLLO WAY (Thomas)^ a dis- 
tii^fuished English engraver, bom in 
London in 1748, and died in 1827, 
aged 79. When very young, Mr. 
Holloway conceived a strong predi- 
lection for drawing, which was after^ 
wards confirmed by the instraction 
he received at school. Confiding in 
his talents, he rejected a lucrative 
business open to him as the elder 
son, and was apprenticed to Mr. Stent, 
an eminent seal-engraver. Under the 
aM3 
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oare of this artist, hw attention was 
principally confined to the sculpture 
of steel, which was then in prevalent 
fashion ; and he afterwards executed 
some very superior specimens, parti- 
cularly a head, Ariadne, which ^ned 
him great applause. 

When, therefore, he had com- 
pleted his pupilage, seals and medab 
were in port abandoned, and he for 
some time amused himself in attain, 
ing the knowledge of several varieties 
oi engraving on stone and copper, as 
well as on steel, which he praetised 
without tuition. He also spent 
many of his leisure hours at the 
Royal Academy, drawing and model- 
ling in wax, chiefly from the antique, 
and availed himself of the advantage 
of the library and the lectures. At 
length ho adopted line engraving on 
copper as his future occupation. At 
first his subjects were chiefly por- 
traits of private persons and minis- 
ters, and embellishments of magar 
zines; his talents, therefore, were 
only partially known, and his genius, 
consequently, was not powerfully 
elicited. But every thing he did 
was scrupulously correct; and, as 
he firequently made the drawings 
himself he acquired an accuracy of 
eye and precision of judgment that 
never fidled him. 

The first great work on which he 
entered was the English publication 
of Lavater^s Essays on Physiognomy. 
To this he was encouraged by a great 
lover of the arts, who suggested to 
him that, if the plates were executed 
in a superior style, and duplicates 
given of the most interesting subjects 
from the antique, and from original 
pictures in this country, of which La- 
vater had not been able to avail him- 
self, the publication might be well re- 
cdved. He, in consequence, engaged 
the Rev. Dr. Hunter (minister of the 
Scotch chureh, London Wall) in the 
translation; and, forming a con- 



nexion with two publishers, had the 
courage to embark in a work oon* 
taining seven hundred {^tes, aad 
extending to five volumes, imperial 
quarto. The translation was exe* 
cuted with delicacy and elegance; 
Uie graphic illustrations were of equal 
merit. So balanced, indeed, was the 
public fikvour between the translator 
and the artist, that some called the 
work Hunter^s and some Holloway^s 
Lavater, which is the case to the 
present day. 

About the same time, Mr. Hollo* 
way exhibited at Somerset Howe 
several specimens in miniatare» ef 
the size of life, in crayons. Amongst 
the latter were likenesses ef himself 
and of his eldest niece and nephew^ 
which are certainly equal to any ex- 
amples of this beautiful style. Ifo 
succeeded also comparativdy well ia 
oils ; and a small head of Us frimid 
Robinson has been much and deserv- 
edly admired. Towards the con* 
elusion of the work of Lavater, he 
was occasionally engaged (m other 
advantangeous subjects: two dabo* 
rate prints of Dr. Price and Dr. 
Priestley gained him great reputo* 
tion; especially the first, after a 
picture by West He also produced 
many engravings illustrative of the 
noble publications of Boydell, Mook- 
lin,and Bowyer; and was employed 
in the embellishments of several 
beautiful editions of the Britisk 
classics. 

We now arrive at the most inte. 
resting and important period ef BIr. 
HoUoway^s professional life. The 
Cartoons of Raffaelle, at Windsor^ 
bad occasionally been seen by hira^ 
but not sufficiently often to make 
him acquainted with their superiority 
over all copies of them. Dorq^y^s' 
prints were in universal rq»utatiou, 
and them he possessed and admised* 
It was simply the possession of these 
piints that fiist suggeiited to Ml*. 
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Hollowaj the conception of a more 
finished series of engravings. The 
object vnA afterwards discussed in 
frequent conversations with Mr. West, 
the late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Mr. West was, periiaps, of 
all modera footers, the most uniform 
itdmirer of Rafiaelle. It was by his 
kind instrumentality that Mr. Hol- 
leway gained access to the palace. 
flis majesty seemed pleased to show 
his kindness to him by granting to 
bis friend not only permisdou, but 
exclusive permission, to make every 
use of the Cartoons that might be 
required. His Majesty frequently 
watched the progress of the work, 
and often familiarly conversed on 
those occasions, not foigetting some- 
times to intermingle a few pleasant 
sarcasms on the apparent slowness 
with which it proceeded. Once he 
said, " Mr. Holloway, I have only 
to live three hundred years to see 
the termination of your labours !" 

His Majesty having ordered the 
cartoons to be removed to their on- 
ginal gallery at Hampton Court, 
thither the artist followed ; and it 
was here that the first plate, "" St. 
Paul preaching at Athens," which 
on its appearance gained immediate 
reputation, was published. After the 
lapse of many years at this palace, all 
the drawings were finished; during 
which time the " Charge to Peter," 
and the *^ Death of Ananias," and 
** Elymas," were presented to the 
public with honours equal to the 
first plate. Mr. HoUoway's time at 
the palace was agreeably passed ; for, 
although occasioning many interrup- 
tions of his studies, he enjoyed the 
opportunity of frequent conversation, 
with the numerous admirers of Raf. 
faelle. 

The drawings being completed, 
forming a most fiuth&l and valuable 
series of copies, the artist, now that 
the iHctures were no longer essential, 



except for odcasional consultation, 
removed to Edgefield in Norfolk; to 
which delightful village he was at- 
tracted by the love of retirement, and 
the affectionate society of some 
valued relatives, who had long been 
resident there. 

At Edgefield, the beautiful plate 
of the ** Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes,*^ which supported to its fullest 
extent the credit of the former four, 
was finished ; and it was soon after 
published. Mr. Holloway and his 
pupils removed to Colteshall, near 
Norwich, where, in February 1827, 
having had the pleasure to see the 
sixth engraving in advanced progress, 
and the only remaining one com- 
menced, this excellent man, sur- 
rounded by his nearest relatives, 
serenely closed a life which, for almost 
eighty years, had been devoted to 
usefidness and goodness. His re.< 
mains were deposited in the prin. 
dpal aisle of Colteshall church, to 
which resting-place he had been con- 
veyed amidst the grief of his rela- 
tions, and the respect of his esteemed 
neighbours. — Gen. Biog, Diet 

HUMPHRY (Orias, R. A.,) an 
eminent English miniature painter, 
born at Honiton in Devonshire in 
1742, and died in 1810, aged 68. 
He showed, at an early age, a strong 
and ardent love of the art, and his 
parents, yielding to his earnest im- 
portunity, sent him to London, where 
he frequented the drawing school of 
Mr. W. Shipley, and profited by 
studying the plaster casts from the 
antique statues, &c., then recently 
imported from Italy, and made public 
for the benefit of the students, by 
the liberal munificence of the late 
Duke of Richmond. He was at that 
time particularly desirous of being 
placed with Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
but circumstances did not permit the 
gratification of his wishes, and he was 
placed with Mr. Samuel Collins, a 
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miniature punter of some eminence 
at Bath, when his instructor removed 
to Duhlin, and Mr. Humphry suc- 
ceeded him in his professional situa- 
tion in that city. In the year 1763 
he was encouraged and invited hy 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to settle him- 
self in London, which he accordingly 
resolved upon, and accomplished the 
following year. 

In 1766, he exhihited at Spring 
Gardens a portrait, in miniature, of 
John Mealing, the old and well, 
known model of the Royal Academy, 
which was universally noticed and 
admired, and was purchased hy his 
majesty, who was graciously pleased 
to reyiwed him for it hy a present of 
one hundred guineas ; and, as a fur- 
ther encouragement* he had the 
honour to paint a miniature of the 
queen, with other branches of the 
royal fiimily. He continued to prac> 
tise this line of art with almost un- 
exampled success, until the year 
1772, when a Ml from his horse 
gave his head so violent a shock, 
and impaired his whole nervous sysr 
tem so much, that he was unable to 
pursue his profession of miniature 
painting with the same eflScacy as he 
had hiUierto done. By the advice 
of his friends he resolved to visit 
Italy. He left Engkud in 1773, 
accompanied by his friend Romney, 
and proceeded to Rome, where, and 
in the neighbourhood, he resided four 
years. In 1777» Mr. Humphry re- 
turned to his native country, where 
be established himself, painting gene- 
rally in oil, until the commencement 
of 1785, when he embarked for India. 
It was suggested to him, on his arrival 
at Calcutta, that the field was most 



open to him in miniature, and that 
it would be advisable for him to 
confine himself to that branch of his 
profession. He visited the courts of 
Moorshedabad, Benares^ and Luck- 
now, where he painted several lai^ga 
miniatures of princes, nabobs, and 
rajahs, and many other persons of 
high distinction. His ill state of 
health, however, obliged him to r^ 
turn to England in 1788, where ha 
resumed his original line of miniature 
painting, and the following spring 
exhibited several pictures, which 
were greatly admired, and confirmed 
his former reputation. 

In the year 1790, Mr. Humphry 
was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy. His sight was now so 
much affected, that he was obliged 
to relinquish miniature painting, and 
he made some experiments in crayons, 
to which his studies in Italy were 
eminently conducive, and in whic^ 
he succeeded to the utmost of hii» 
wishes. To this line of painting he 
now devoted all his attention, and 
was for some time considered at the 
head of that province of art. Having 
completed the portraits of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, in the year 
1797, his sight completely failed hum, 
and diese were his last productions. 
As an artist Mr. Humphry possessed 
considerable genius, which he im- 
proved by the most exemplary assi- 
duity, and an attentive study of the 
best models. His design is tasteful 
and correct, and his colouring, espe- 
dally in his miniatures and crayon 
paintings, is universally rich and har- 
momou»,^^EdwardSy Gen. Biog. 
Diet. 
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1BBERTS0N ( Julius Csesar ). I sham, in Yorkshire. Ho was U- 
This artist was a native of Msu I berally educated, and studied paiat^ 
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iyg for aiuusemeut ; but rose to such 
eminence in it that his landscapes 
were eagerly sought for by collectors 
of the first rank. The late Mr. 
West very appropriately called him 



the Berghem of England. He also 
painted some historical pieces. He 
died in his native place in 1817. — 
Gent. Mag, 
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JEFFRIES (James), an English 
historical painter, born at Maid' 
stone in Kent, in 1757, and died in 
1784, aged 27. He was the son of 
acoacb-painter, who sent him to Lon- 
don, where he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. Woollet the engraver, 
but he afterwards applied himself to 
painting, and became a student of the 
Royal Academy. In 1773, he ob- 
tained the gold medal given annually^ 



at that time, for the best historical 
picture; and in 1775 he was sent to 
Rome, on the pension of that esta- 
blishment. After a residence of four 
years in Italy, he returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1783 exhibited a picture, 
representing the Destruction of the 
Floating Batteries before Gibraltar, 
which was much admired; it was 
afterwards engraved by Mr. Woollet. 
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KETTLE (TUly), an English 
portrait painter, bom in Lon. 
don about tbe year 1740. He was 
ihe son of a bouse-painter in the 
city, and studied at the duke of 
Richmond's gallery, and in tbe 
academy in St. Martin Vl&ne. Prac- 
tising portrait-painting for some time 
in London, be went to the East 
Indies, where he remained a few 
years. He returned to England 
about the year 1777, but not meet- 
ing with much encours^ement, he 
determined to return to India, whi- 
ther hiB attempted to travel by land, 
but died at Aleppo in 1798. — Gen, 
Siog, Diet. 



KITCHENMAN (John). This 
English artist painted portraits in 
miniature and in oH. He was much 
attached to nautical pursuits, and in 
1777 gained the silver cup given by 
the late Duke of Cumberland to the 
best navigator on the Thames. He 
painted four pictures in allusion to 
his fevourite amusement, from which 
engravings were made by Pouncey. 
He studied in the Royal Academy, 
where he drew a good figure ; and he 
obtained also several premiums from 
the Society of Arts. He died in 
1782.— Gey*<. Mag, 



I EG AT (P.). If this artist were 
J not a native of England, he 
resided in London about the year 
1780. He engraved several plates 
in a very finished style, in which he 
Appears to have imitated the fine 



manner adopted by Sir Robert 
Strange, though his prints, cannot 
boast of that power and brilliancji of 
effect which distinguish the works of 
that eminent engraver. — StrutU 
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LLOYD (Mary, R. A.). She was 
the daughter of Mr. -George Michael 
Moser, and distinguished herself so 
much as an admirable artist in flower 
painting, that she was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy. 
After her marriage she practised her 
art solely for amusement. She died 
in 1819. — Biog, Diet, 

LOWRY (Wilson) was bom at 
Whitehaven, on the 24th of Jan. 
1762. His father, a native of that 
town, was a portrait painter, and has 
left some specimens of the art which 
evince considerable talent. During 
the youth of Wilson Lowry, he 
resided with his father, chiefly in 
Worc^ter«hire and Staffordshire. 
At the^age of flfteen, he saw for the 
first time, a collection of good prints, 
which made so strong an impression 
on his mind, that he determined from 
that time, to become an engraver. 
He had however, no immediate 
opportunity of obtaining instruction 
in this art; and being induced to 
leave his home in company with a 
youth of his own age, they supported 
themselves for some time by house- 
painting. While thus employed, 
they visited London ; and on Mr. 
Lowry's return to Worcester, he 
became acquainted with Mr. Ross, 
an engraver of that city, who in- 
structed him in the first rudiments of 
an art in which he afterwards so 
greatly excelled. 

At eighteen years of age, Mr. 
Lowry again visited London, having 
an introduction to Alderman Boydell, 
who received him kindly and gave 
him employment. He recommended 
him to the notice of Sir William 
Blizard, (then Mr. Blizard) as a 
draughtsman, who, finding that he 
had a vnsh to study anatomy, pre- 
. sented him with a perpetual ticket 
to the anatomical lectures. Mr. 
Lowfy now felt a wish to become 
a professioBal eurgeon, and attended 



constantly at the lectures and hos. 
pitals for four years ; but becoming 
disgusted by the sight of some sur- 
gical operations, he relinquished his 
intention, and returned to the art of 
engraving, which he had never en- 
tirely laid aside. Determined to 
distinguish himself by the nearest 
possible approximation to perfection 
in his works, he became a student at 
the Royal Academy, improved him. 
self in mathematics, and acquired so 
great a knowledge of perspective, aa 
to excite the sunrise of the elder 
Malron, author of an elaborate trea- 
tise of that subject. Besides work- 
ing for other engravers, Mr. Lowrj 
executed at this time three largo 
plates for'ltfr. Boydell; namely, %■ 
landscape after Caspar Poussin — a 
rocky sea^port after Salvator Rosa-— 
and a view of the interior of Coal- 
brook-dale smelting house. He waa 
engaged for several months on tho 
celebrated portrait of John Hunter, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and some 
of the finest etchings in the topogra- 
phical publication of Heame and 
Byrne, were executed by him. 
Desirous of improving the style ia 
which architectural and mechanical 
subjects were executed, Mr. Lowry 
invented the ruling machine ; and in 
1790 or 91, he completed, chiefly 
with his own hands, and of wood, 
the first which was ever made ; and 
which, like the more complex ones 
now in use, possessed the power of 
ruling successive liues^ either equi- 
distant or in gradation, so as to repre- 
sent curved surfaces. In 1798, he 
invented diamond points to use in 
the ruling machine; by meant of 
which, he insured a perfectly even 
tint wherever it was required : they 
have since been iraiversaUy adopted. 
In 1799, he constructed a mlio^ 
machine of brass, capable of drawing 
lines to a point, and of desedbii^ 
concentric circles. In 1800^ he ittr 
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▼ented a very simple machine for 
dra^ng parts of circles, of which the 
radius was too large to admit the use 
pf even beam compasses; and in 
1801, a machine for making pers. 
pective drawings with the greatest 
accuracy. He also constructed an 
instrument for drawing ellipses; a 
variety of compasses with micrometer 
screws, moveable points, &c. A few 
years before his death, he discovered 
a method of biting in etchings on 
steel ; he was the &9t person who did 
it with certainty. 

Some of the first plates which Mr. 
Lowry executed, afler the completion 
of his ruling machine, were engraved 
for Murphy's description of the 
Cathedral of Batalha, in Portugal, 
and for Murphy's travels in Portugal. 
But it was in executing the plates to 
Nicholson's work on Grecian and 
Roman architetiire, that he carried 
tliis branch of the art to its highest 
perfection ; the remains of ancient 
architecture had never before been 
pourtrayed in a manner which did 
justice to their grace and beauty. In 
the year 1800, he was engaged by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. to execute 
the plates of machinery for Dr. Rees's 
Cyclopiedia. On this he was em. 
ployed for nearly twenty years ; but 
during that time he engraved also 
several plates in Wilkins's Magna 
Qraecia, and neurly all those in his 
Vitruvias. He subsequently exe- 



cuted the plates to Crabbe*s Techno, 
logical Dictionary, and entered upon 
those of the Encyclop»dia Metropolis 
tana, on which he was engi^ed until 
his last illness. 

But it was not only as an engraver 
that Mr. Lowry was eminent. His 
extensive knowledge of anatomy, 
natural philosophy, mathematics, en. 
gineering, minendogy, and geology, 
added to his extraordinary talent for 
metaphysical discussion, placed him 
on a footing of intimacy with the first 
philosophers, and most scientific men 
■of his day ; and in the year 1812, 
unsolicited by himself^ he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society; an 
honour never before conferred on aA 
artist, except in the case of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and was dso a 
member of the Geological Society, 
and the Royal Institution. He at- 
tained considerable excellence in 
landscape painting in water colours, 
and by his liberality to the then 
rising artists in this branch, formed 
an excellent collection of the works 
of Edwaid Blore, Calcott, Havell, 
Mulready, Varley, &c. &c. He 
died on the 24th of June, 1824, 
after an illnesis of twenty months, 
much regretted by a large circle of 
friends, to whom he was endeared by 
his amiable disposition, and the 
liberality with which he always appre- 
ciated the talents of others. 



M. 



MACHIETTI(Oirolamo). He 
was a native of Florence, and 
bom in 1 535. He pursued his stu- 
dies under Michele Ridolpodel Ghir- 
landajo, and was subsequently the 
sdiolar of Giorgio Vasari, whom he 
assisted when painting the palace of 
the grand duke at Florence. Mar 



chietti repaired to Rome, where he 
continued for two years, and on his 
return gained great renown by pro- 
ducing the pictures of the Adoration 
of the Magi, and the Martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence. Naples, Pisa, and 
Benevento contain the principal pro^ 
ductions of this artist.— Pi/Ar. 
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MARTIN (David). He was born 
in Scotland, and studied under Allan 
Ramsay, with whom he went to Italy. 
On his return he attended the draw- 
ing-academy in St. Martinis-lane, 
and obtained some premiums. He 
afterwards practised both as a pointer 
and an engraver in mezzotinto. In 
the latter department were a portrait 
of Roubilliac, the sculptor ; a whole 
length of Loid Bath ; and another of 
Lord Mansfield. His best picture 
was a half length of Dr. Franklin, 
from which there was a mezzotinto 
print published in 1775. He died at 
Edinburgh in 1797.—^%. Diet 

MILLS (Alfred). This ingenious 
artist was chiefly employed in illus- 
trating works of juvenile instiniction, 
to which the vigour and elegance of 
his genius gave an increased inter- 
est. For upwai'ds of forty years he 
distinguished himself in this line for 
Messrs. Darton and Harvey, of Grace- 
church-street ; Mr. Harris, St. Paul's 
Church-yard, &c. &c. He was like- 
wise extensively employed by en- 
gravers on wood, to make dee^s for 
them on the blocks. He was a tem- 
perate, industrious, and honest man, 
and of high intelleetual powers — 
Gent. Mag. 

MORLAND(HenryRobert). He 
was the son of a painter in St. James*s 
Square, by whom he was instructed. 
He painted portraits both in oil and 
crayons ; besides which he scraped in 
mezzotinto, and was much employed 
as a picture-cleaner. In 1760 he 
exhibited a boy*s head in crayons, 
which was one of his best perform*- 
ances. By embarking in picture 
dealing he ruined his affairs, and be- 
came a bankrupt The common 
subjects of his pencil were conversar 
tions, and servants employed in do- 
mestic purposes. He was the father 
of that extraordinary artist, George 
Morlandt who was bom in 1764, and 



died in 1804.— The subject of this 
sketch died in 1797 Biog, Diet. 

MOSER (Geoige Michael), s 
Swiss designer and painter in enamel, 
who was bom at Zurich in 1735, 
and died in 1788. aged 53. He 
came to Ekigland when very young, 
to follow the profession of a chaseria 
gold, in which art he arrived at great 
eminence. But his talents were not 
confined to that branch ; he likewise 
painted in enamel with considerable 
success. He was wdl skilled in the 
construction of the human figure, 
which perfectly qualified him for the 
office he held of keeper of the Royal 
Academy, to which he was appointed 
at its foundation in 1768, the buo- 
ness of which situation principally 
consisted in superintending and in- 
structing the students, who draw 
and model from the antique figures. 
Mr. Moser continued to fill that 
place with the greatest respectability 
till his death.— F««tf/«. 

MUSS (Charles), a celebrated 
enamel painteri bom in 1781, and 
died in 1 824, aged 43. This highly 
gifted artist and amiable man shewed 
an early genius for enamel painting, 
which engaged the attention of Mr, 
Collins, near Temple Bar, to whom 
he was engaged for several years as 
principal artist, where many o£ his 
beautiful paintings, both upon enamel 
plate and upon glass, have been |v». 
duced. His private worth, in every 
relation of life, and his high merit in 
the art which he practised, have been 
universally acknowledged, and are 
very generally r^retted. 

Few men have better deserved 
this reputation and this sorrow than 
the late Mr. C. Muss ; he had strug- 
gled with difficulties and surmounted 
them, and when his fame as an 
enamel painter stood highest, and pa- 
tronage and fortune made the world^s 
prospects brighten before him, he died. 
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The vaiiouB splendid works which 
he Was commissioiied to execute in 
painted glass, will be completed 
under the direction of Mr. Martin *, 
who was his pupil, and who, in his 
attention to the interests of the 
widow, acknowledges his regard for 
Mt' Musses memory : bis super- 
intendence of these works will be a 
pledge to the persons for whom they 
•TQ. executed, of their being finished 
in a way worthy of his friend *s re- 



» The celebrated painter of Belshaz- 
zar*8 Feast. 



putation. The beautiful enamels 
which Mr. Muss has left unfinished, 
we fear must remain so. Those who 
are fortunate to possess some of his 
works in this rare and beautiful art, 
will find their value greatly increased. 
It is probable that his splendid ^^Holy 
Family/* after Pann^ano (tl^ 
largest enamel ever painted), and 
others of his celebrated works, will 
shortly be brought to the hammer for 
the benefit of his £»mily, when it is 
hoped that the price* they will obtain 
will be commensurate with their 
worth and his reputati<ai.— Xt^ar|f 
Gastette, 



N. 



l^EWTON (Francis Milner), 
J_\ an English portrait painter, 
born in London in 1720, and died in 
17^4, aged 74. He confined himself 
to portrait-painting, in which he was 
considerably employed. At the foun- 



dation of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Newton was chosen a member, and 
was appointed the first secretary to 
that institution, which situation he 
filled until 1788» when he rengned. 
— Edwards* 



O. 



OTTINI (Pasquale), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Ve- 
rona in 1570, and died in 1630. He 
feeeiTcd his first instructions in art 
finm Dommieo Ricdo. He after- 
wards studied at Rome, and on his 
retufn to his native city, distinguished 
himsdif at a painter of history, by 



the-beauty of his forms and the ex- 
quisite airs of his heads. His pic 
ture of the Murder of the Innocents, 
in the church of St. Stefano at Ve- 
rona, is an object of general admira- 
tion, though opposed to one of the 
finest works of Turchi Voiori, 



PARS ("WilliamX a distinguished 
designer and landscape painter, 
bom in London in 1742, and died in 
)782, aged 40. He received his in- 
structions and rudiments in the art in 
Shipley's drawing-school. He after- 
wards frequented the academy in St. 
Martin' s-lane ; and in 1764 obtained 
the third premium of twenty guineas 
for historic painting. The Dillettanti 



Society having at this time deter- 
mined to employ a portion of their 
accumulated funds in the cultiva- 
tion of elegant literature, they re- 
solved to send some persons into 
Greece, to make further researches 
among the remains of antiquity, 
which are still to be found in Ionia, 
for which purpose the following gen- 
tlemen were selected : the Rev. Dr. 
3n 
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Chandler, of Oxford, waa appointed 
to the literaiy department; to Mr. 
Rivet, waa assigned the architectural 
inqoiriea ; and Mr. Pu« waa chosen 
the draoghtsman. On this expedi^ 
tion he was absent abont three years, 
and some time after his return he 
was engaged by the late Lord PaL 
merston to accompany him in a 
tour through Switzerland and Italy, 
to make drawings of the most re. 
markable views and antiquities. In 
1770 he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy ; and in 1774, 
the Dilettanti Sodety having deter- 
mined to send an artist to Rome, for 
a certain number of years, upon a 
pension, to complete bis studies as a 
painter, Mr. Pars was made choice 
of on the occasion, and arrived at 
Rome in 1775. He continued his 
studies in Italy until the autumn of 
the year 1782, when he died of a 

PARSONS (Waiiam). He v 
bom in Bow-lane, Gheapside, in 
1736, and was educated at St. Paul's 
schooL At the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to an architect, and 
while in that employ distinguished 
himself by his drawings, for which 
he obtained several premiums from 
the Society of Arts. When out of 
his time he took to the stage, and 
became one of the most popular co- 
medians of his time. Mr. Parsons 
never relinquished the pencil, and 
many of his pictures are still iu the 
possession of his friends. They con- 
sist of architectural subjects, land- 
scapes, and fruit pieces. These last 
are truly excellent He did in 1795. 
—Gent. Mag. 

PARSONS (Francis). This artist 
lived in London, where he practised 
as a portrait-pointer, and in 1763 
exhibited at the Spring Garden rooms 
two pictures, one of the Indian Che- 
rokee, who was then in England, 
and the other of Miss Davia, a cele- 



brated singer, in the duuracter ef 
Madge, in Love in a village. Thtf 
were afterwards engraved by M^Ar» 
delL— PUJfc. 

PEARSON (Bfargaiet). Tim 
ingenious lady was the daughter of 
Sunuel Patenon, an eminent boolu 
auctioneer. She discovered early % 
fine taste for the arts, and on mar 
rying Mr. Pearson, a painter en 
glass, she devoted hersdf to that 
branch of the art, in which she at. 
tained peculiar excellence. Among 
other &ie specimens of her skill in 
this line, were two sets of the Car- 
toons of Rafiaelle, one of which waa 
purchased by the Marquis of Lands- 
downe, and the other by Sir Gre- 
gory Page Turner. She died in 
1828.— G^. Bwg, 

PRATT (Matthew). Thia painter 
was a native of Philadelphia, and 
came to London in 1764. He re- 
sided during his stay in England 
with his countryman, Mr. West, 
and in 1766 exhibited a picture called 
the American School, consisting ef 
portraits of himself, Mr. West, and 
others. He returned soon after t# 
Philadelphia.— Pl/Ar. 

PENNY (Edward). This artiat 
was bom at Knutsford, in Cbeshiie, 
in 1714, and died in 1791, wgtd 77. 
At an early age he was placed under 
Thomas Hudson, in London; on 
leaving whom he went to Italy, and 
at Rome became the pupil of Mareo 
Benefial. When he returned to 
England, he joined the Society of 
Artists, and was chosen vioe-preeideat 
of that institution. On the found- 
dation of the Royal Academy be 
was one of the original members, 
and the first professor of painting, in 
which situation he continucid tiU 
1783, when the declining state of 
his health obliged him to resign the 
chair. His principal emidoyment 
was painting small portnits in oil; 
but he aUo occasioiumy exhibited 
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moral and historical pictuies. 
One of tbe latter vns the dea^ of 
Genial WoUe, of which there is an 
engraying, as there is also of his 
perfcrait of the Marquis of Granhy : 



two other pictures by him, entitled 
Virtue rewarded, and Profligacy 
punished, haye likewise been pub. 
lidied by the same means. — Pilk* 



R. 



T>ACHETTE (Jean Franqais),! 
JLV an eminent French sculptor, 
bom at Paris about the year 1738. 
He received instructions in the art 
£rom Edme Bouchardon, an eminent 
French sculptor. At an early age 
he visited Italy, and after studying 
tiie antique statues, and^ residing at 
Home ibr several years, he returned 
to Fiance. Rachette was much em- 
ployed by the princes of Cond£ and 
Coiiti, to embellish their palaces and 
gardens with statues, &c In 17^2 
he executed a fine bust, in marble, 
iC^ the late Marie Antoinette, queen 
of Louis XVI. (now in the posses- 
non of Mr. £. Wilson, son of the 
puUisher of this work). 

RATHBONE (John), an English 
landscape painter, who flourished 
about the year 1770. This artist, 
without the help of an instructor, 
acquired a respectable talent as a 
landscape painter, and his pictures 
vere frequently embellished with 
figures, by Ibbntson, Anderson, and 
other contemporary artists.— -J^cf- 
wards. 

REDMAN (Thomas) ^This ar- 

tist was the son of a cleigyman of 
Brecknock, in Wales, and served his 
apprenticeslnp to a house painter at 
Bristol, from whence he moved to 
London, and became a student in the 
academy in St Martin's Lane. His 
residence after this was at Bath, 
where he practised as a portrait 
painter In miniature, with consider, 
able success. He died in 1785. 

ROBSON (George), a distinguished 
£Bg^iBh painter in water colours, 



whose premature death (in 1833), 
was much regretted by the admirers 
of that department of the art George 
Fennel Robson was a native of the 
city of Duriiam ; his &ther, who was 
a respectable wine merchant, mar- 
ried twice, and had a fiimily of twenty 
children. The subject of this me- 
moir was the eldest by the second 
marriage. Hrmay be said to have 
been a paints from his cradle. Soon 
as his infimt hand could grasp a 
pencil, it became his &vo<mte----hiB 
only toy. Between three and four 
years old he attempted the imitation 
of natural objects. At seven yean 
old, he was sent to school at Scorton, 
in Yorkshire; but nothing could 
wean him from his pencil : instead of 
mingling with the sports of other 
boys, he was sure to be, when out of 
school, in some quiet, sequestered 
spot, endeavouring to imitate the ob- 
jects around him. Returned to Dur- 
ham, he was found to have made 
little progress in his school studies, 
but much in his &vourite art. The 
passion now became so decided as to 
occasion much uneasiness to his 
fiither, who had no other hope for his 
boy than to fit him for a counting, 
house or public office. The pic. 
turesque scenery of Durham and its 
neighbourhood, attracted artists of 
eminence to the city, and so surely 
as one began his sketohing excur- 
sions, he found himself attended by 
a ruddy, rosy-faced boy, who hung 
upon his path and watohed his foot- 
steps. He had not made much pro- 
gr^s in his work, before the same 
3»2 _ 
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boy wu creeping ap to hie side, and, 
with an expression of intense interest 
in his countenance, endeavourii^f to 
obtain a sight of the penciPs magical 
creation. There was a simplicity and 
ingenuousness in all this, that never 
&iled of attracting attention. By 
degrees the boy was encouraged to 
show his own attempts to these 
mighty magicians, and their decision 
was listened to with fear and trem. 
Wing — ^to him it was the voice of 
fiite. The judgment formed on his 
boyish efforts was not discouraging ; 
and it was accompanied by instruc- 
tions which stimulated hmi to fresh 
exertions, and gave him confidence 
above his years. The efiect of 
these instructions was soon visible. 
The parents, finding it useless any 
longer to oppose his inclinations, 
applied to Mr. Harle, the drawing, 
master, of Dnrham, who frankly 
declared he could not attempt to give 
him lessons, as the boy knew already 
more of the art than he did himself. 
At tiie age of sixteen an ofier was 
made by a relation in London, to pro- 
vide a situation for George in a pub- 
lic ofiSce. This was the moment of 
decision for our young adventurer, 
and that decision was for the art he 
loved. He had drunk too deeply the 
intoxicating cup to dash it from his 
lips ; remonstrance was tried in vain. 
With five pounds in his pocket, he 
left his father's house, never more 
to return. He made drawings ; his 
first publication was a view of his 
native city, the profits of which 
enabled him to visit the highlands of 
Scotland — a visit which he had long 
ardently desired. In the habit of a 
shepherd, with a wallet at his back, 
and Scott's Poem, " The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel," in his pocket, he 
wandered over the mountains, winter 
and summer, till he became fiimiliar 
with the various iwpects they pre- 
sented under the different changes of 



season, and laid up a stock of mate^ 
rials which lasted him for life.— On 
his return, he published ouUines of 
the Grampian mountains. 

In 1813, he first appeared as an 
exhibitor in the ninth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Painters iu 
Water Colours, and was elected a 
member the following year. But it 
was not till the exhibition of 181iS, 
that his works commanded that pub- 
lic attention which gained for him 
extensive and abundant patronage 
From that time, his interests becam« 
identiifted with the interests of the 
society ; all his private cares, all his 
public exertions, were directed into 
this one channel. He laboured hard 
and efiectively. 

As an artist, Mr. Robson was r». 
markable for vigour of executioii. 
His conception of form might be 
sometimes wanting in grandeur, but 
his effect and colour were always 
powerful. The Scottish hills had 
strongly impressed their awful charac- 
ter on his ims^nation. The calm 
of his own mind associated itself 
with these scenes of peace and loneli^ 
ness, even when settled altogether in 
the south, and drawing his materials 
from things around him. One of his 
last and best pictures was, a view of 
London from the bridge, before sun- 
rise, ** when all that mighty heart is 
lying still.»' 

As a man, Robson was distin* 
guished by straight-forward integrity, 
modesty, and ingenuousness, and un- 
bounded benevolence. He was in- 
ventive lb doing good; he had no 
selfish views t ttf'advance the arts of 
his country, and to benefit his brother 
artists, were the great objects of hli 
life. All must lament that such a 
man should have been cut off in the 
vigour of his age, and in the full tide 
of his usefulness. — Bioq. Diet, 

ROGERS (George).— This gen- 
tleman, who painted for bis 
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meat, resided in the Isle of Wight, 
and raanied a daughter of Mr. Jona- 
than Tjen, the proprietor of Vaux- 
haU€ru[deD& He painted landscapes, 



some of which were exhibited in tjite 
Spring Garden rooms. He died 
about 1786. 



S. 



SHARP (William), an eminent 
Euglish engraver, bom in 1749, 
and died in 1824, aged 74. His 
&ther was a reputable gun-maker, 
of Haydon-yard, in the Minories, 
who, observing early manifestations 
of a talent for drawing, in his son 
William, and not being able to esti- 
mate the full extent of those talents, 
thought only of qualifying him for 
the performance of that species of 
engraving which is bestowed on fire- 
arms, and is technically termed 
bright engraving, because it solicits 
attention to itself, and not to the 
imiM^ssions that may be taken from 
it by filling its incisions with ink. 
Young William was accordingly 
apprenticed to Mr. Longmate, who 
practised this species of engraving 
near the Royal Exchange ; and, soon 
after the expiration of his engage- 
ment, our artist commenced business 
for himself in Bartholomew Lane, 
which, bein^ not &r from the scene 
of his apprenticeship, marks integrity 
of conduct, by showing that he was 
at least irreproachable, and probably 
respected where the deeds of youth 
were known. 

His first essay in engraving was 
made on a pewter-pot ^(His friendt 
would have qualified the assertion by 
substituting a silver tanlou^; but 
our artist loved truth, and insisted 
on the veracity of this humble com. 
mencement. About this time he 
became acquainted with John Kaye 
Sherwin, frt>m whom he no doubt 
derived much information. After a 
few yUrs of experience, as his powers 
developed, Sharp began to feel him- 



self capable of higher works than 
dogs* collars and door and card- 
plates, and one of his first essays in 
the superior branch of his art was, 
to travel all the way frt>m Bartho- 
lomew Lane to the Tower of Lon- 
don, to make a drawing of the old 
lion Hector, who had been an in- 
mate of that forti-ess for about thirty 
years, engrave from it a small quarto 
plate, and expose the prints for sale 
in his window. 

This was a firm, and successful, 
and satisfactory step, made on sure 
ground ; for the prints of the lion sold 
moderately well (the plate has lately 
been found among Mr. Sharp^s ef- 
fects at Ghiswick); and hence he 
was probably induced to speculate 
on more important graphic concerns. 
Perhaps, too, the delicate health of 
his wife, who had been too long " in 
populous city pent»** might form part 
of his inducement, when he made 
up his mind to remove. However 
these things may have been, he left 
the busy civic haunts and the hum 
of Bartholomew Lane, somewhere 
about the year 1782, for the more 
salubrious neighbourhood of Vaux- 
hall, where he began to engrave for 
the Novelists* Magazine, after the 
designs of Stothard; contributed a 
single plate to Southweirs Bible, 
and soon after felt firmly seated 
enough ^n this superior branch to 
which he had climbed, to undertake 
more important works. In fact, his 
mind had, by this time, been ex- 
panded by the contemplation of good 
pictures and prints, and he began to 
look with due veneration at the 
aN3 ^ 
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great works of the old masters, and 
finally, to emalateand imitate them. 
At this period of his life, Mr. 
Sharp was a well-formed well-look- 
ing man, inclined to corpulence, 
labouring zealously in his vocation, 
exercising and refreshing himself 
with daily ablutions in the Thames 
during Ihe cool of the morning, and, 
beii^ strong and an expert swimmer, 
he s^am with ease over that river 
and back. Here, at Lambeth, he 
was the neighbour and occasion^ as- 
sociate of John Browne, the distin- 
guished etcher of landscapes, and of 
the ingenious and philosophical Wil- 
son Lowry ; and here, at his mature 
age, he performed some of those 
grand and laborious works which 
will long remain an honour to him- 
4self, his art, and his country. His 
admirable portrait of John Hunter, 
after Reynolds; his not less admi- 
rable Doctors, or Fathers (as it is 
sometimes termed), of the primitive 
church discussing the doctrine of the 
Immaculate conception, after Guide; 
the former one of the finest portraits, 
the latter one of the finest historical 
engravings in the world, were both 
executed in the small house which 
he occupied near Vauxhall. Here 
was completed West's Landing of 
King Charles the Second; which 
WooUett, at his demise, had left un- 
finished; and here was performed 
several other works not mentioned 
by those who have hitherto treated 
of his biography ; among them two 
■olemn dances by torch light, in the 
Friendly Islands, and some portraits 
of islanders of the Pacific Ocean, 
engraved for Captain Cook's last 
voyugo ; and a most exquisite work 
of the oval form, after Benwell, an 
artist who died youi^, and of which 
the subject is the Children in the 
Wood. The public have not yet 
done justice either to the design or 
to the execution of this plate. 



Whilst thus living and engrarving 
at Lambeth, our artist became gra- 
dually and justly dissatisfied with 
the scanty remuneration which be 
received for his plates from the print- 
dealers, which kept him always poor, 
although his expenses were modern 
ate; and his brother dying somewhat 
unexpectedly at Gibraltar, he became 
possessed of some property, and was 
enabled to set about, execute, and 
publish for himself, some of Uiese 
works from Salvator Rosa, Domeni- 
chino, and others of the old vrasten 
of high character, from the cele- 
brated collection of the late Mr. 
Udney, which, in contributing to the 
extension of their fame, has estab- 
lished his own. He now effected 
his removal firom Lambeth, to a' 
much larger house in Charles-street, 
near the Middlesex Hospital, and 
indulged himself in new and social 
connexions, and a somewhat more 
expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity 
of his mind and the tenor of his 
studies began to be invaded by cre- 
dulous notions concemii^ the animal 
magnetism of Mesmer and the mys- 
teries of Emanuel Swedenboig, has 
not been ascertained. The mental 
delusion under which he laboured 
was, probably, not the result of » 
moment : nor is it the dates of evente 
of this kind, but the facts them- 
selves, that are interesting. SufiSco 
it then to say, that these diings hap^ 
pened nearly about the era of hit 
removal to Charles-street; and tho 
same accession of fortune which 
enabled him to undertake the pub- 
lishing of his own engravings, ena. 
bled him, also, to indulge in «hese 
aberrations, for so we must esteem 
them at the beet ; to patronise Bryan 
the enthusiast, and the prophet 
Brothers ; to dabble, for he did n» 
more, in the politics of ThefVRts 
Paine and Home Tooke, by beoom- 
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ing a member of the ** Society for 
Constitutional Information ;'* and to 
cultivate various friendships, which 
had no inconsiderable influence on 
the future events of his life. 

The mysteries of Mesmer, and 
those of Emanuel Swedenborg, by 
some means or other, about this 
period became mingled in the imagi- 
nations of their respective or their 
mutual followers; and De Louther- 
bouig, Gosway, Miss Prescott, and 
Bryan, were supposed to be endued, 
though not in the same degree, with a 
sort of half-physical imd half-miisicu. 
loua power, which could not be accu- 
rately defined, of curing diseases and 
imparling the thoughts or sympathies 
of distant friends. De Lou therbourg 
was believed by the rest to be a very 
Esciilapius in this divine art ; but 
Bryan was held yet more poweiful ; 
and was so by his own confession. — 
Sharp, also, had some inferior pre- 
tensions of the same kind, which 
gradually died away. 

But, b^old! Richard Brothers 
urose, a prophet in Israel ! The 
Millennium was at hand ! The Jews 
were to be gathered together, and 
were to re-occupy Jerusalem; and 
Sharp and Brothers were to march 
thither with their squadrons I Due 
preparations were accordingly made» 
and boundless expectations were en- 
tertained by our enthusiastic artist. 
Upon a friend remonstrating that 
none of these preparations appeared 
to be of a marine nature, and inquiring 
bow the chosen colony were to cross 
the seas, our hero answered, '•'' Oh, 
you*ll see ; there'll be an earthquake, 
and a miraculous transportation will 
take place.'' Nor can Sharp's faith 
or sincerity on this point be in the 
least distrusted ; for he actually sat 
down and engraved two plates of the 
portrait of the prophet, having cal- 
culated that one would not print the 
great number of impressions that 



would be wanted when the import- 
ant event should arrive; and he 
added to them an extraordinary and- 
confirming inscription. 

If &ith be made the measure of 
piety, the pretensions of no man, not 
even those of ** his most faithful 
Majesty," nor of the Pope himself, 
could exceed those of William 
Sharp. The friends of the monarch, 
or of the pope, might contend, and 
could only contend, that it was with 
more reason he listened to Moses 
and the prophets of old, than our 
artist to the modem prophets, Swe. 
denboigand Brothers ; but since faith 
is greater where reason is less, the 
greater faith of Sharp is clearly mani- 
fested. 

Brothers, however, had mentioned 
dates, and dates, although proofs of 
the prophet's sincerity and insanity, 
are, in other respects, very stubborn 
things. Yet, the failure of the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy may 
have helped to recommend the pre- 
tensions of '*The woman clothed 
with the sun I " who now arose, as 
m^ht be thought maUapropos, in 
the west* But miracles are superior 
to the laws of nature ; the apostles 
were fishermen ; and Jesus Christ 
himself honoured by his birth the 
house of a poor carpenter, in an 
obscure village. The low origin of 
Joanna Southcott, could, therefore, 
form no objection to her divine cre- 
dentials. The dawning hopes of the 
confined and favourite fidth of a 
fanatic, will catch at straws ; the holy 
scriptures had said, ^* the sceptre 
shall not depart from Israel, nor a 
law^vor from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come, and to him shall the 
gathering of my people beJ" When 
Brothers was incarcerated in a mad- 
house at Islington, Joanna shone 
forth at Exeter ; and when the day 
of dread, that was to leave this fair 
metropolis in ruins, while it usheiod 
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fortli Brothers and Sharp on their 
holy errand, passed calmly over, the 
explicators of divine tnith, and seers 
of coming events, being driven to their 
shifts, began to look out for a new 
ground, and, in short, to prevaricate 
most wofully. The days of prophecy, 
Sharp said, were sometimes weeks, or 
months ; nay, according to one text, 
a thousand years were but as a sin^e 
day, and one day as a thousand years. 
But he finally clung to the death-bed 
prediction of Jacob, roundly sup- 
ported as it was by ocular demonstra- 
tion of the BwelUng Shiloh ; and it 
was altogether in vain that Sir Wm. 
Drummond, w any other learned and 
ratiom^.man, explained that Shiloh 
was, in reality, the ancient Asiatic 
name of a star in Scoiimo ; or that 
Joanna herself sold for a trifle, or 
gave away in her loving kindness, the 
impressions of a trumpery seal, which 
at the great day were to constitute 
the discriminating mark between the 
righteous and the ungodly. 

jittered and bewrayed as our ar- 
tist's £uth in modem revelation might 
well be supposed to have become, no 
new light streamed in at the chinks. 
It was still the soul's dark cottage, 
when the corpse of the prophetess lay 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
square. When the surgeons were 
proceeding to an anatomical investi' 
gatiou of the physical and proximate 
causes of her death, and the mob 
were gathering without doors in 
anticipation of a riot or a miracle, 
Sharp continued to maintain, less in 
spite of the surgeons* teeth than of 
his own nose, that she was not dead, 
but entranced. And also, at a sub. 
sequent period, when he was sitting 
to Mr. Haydon for his portrait, he 
predicted to that gentleman, that 
Joanna would re-appear in the month 
of July, 1822. ^^But suppose she 
should noti*" said Mr. Haydon. *' I 
tell you she will," retorted Sharp ; 



but if she should not, nothing will 
shake my faith in her divine mifr- 
sion.'* And those who were n^r 
his person during his last illness^ state 
that in this belief he died. 

Of his politics not much need be 
said ; he was not a man of any read- 
ing, or depth of philosc^hical inquiry; 
nor is the ori^n of his intimacy with 
some of the leading diaraeters of the 
day, on the popular side of the gnat 
question of reform, correctly known. 
It probably was*accidental, and arising 
out of his professional pursuits. Cer- 
tain it is, that Sharp waSf at tys 
moment, the ostensible and professed 
friend of representative government; 
and certain it is, that he allowed hb 
name to be entered as a member i^ 
*' The Society for Constitutional In* 
formation.*' But the secession of 
Mr. Pitt from that sodety (and from 
the cause of parliamentary reform) 
seems to have rendered Sharp sua- 
picious of those who remained on the 
list. Undoubtedly he was too much 
of a Marc Antony, in the frankness 
and hilarity of his manners and ap- 
pearance, and (as mi^ht soon be dis- 
covered) too shallow, vague, and 
unsettled in his political principles, 
even to have justly incurred, as, how- 
ever, he did certainly incur, the sus- 
picions of a privy council. The idea 
of our engraver's being apprehended 
** for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther or not in his speeches or writings, 
he had committed himself so £ur as 
that he might in common with Home 
Tooke, Holcroft, Thelwall, and 
others, take his trial for high trea- 
son,'' was quite Ordeal. Sharp' 
political writings! — ^who that knew 
him could have entertained thf( least 
suspicion, that house-keepw's tureens, 
where well-seasoned soup was much 
more likely to be detected, would 
ever have been looked into by the 
King*8 officers for political writings ? 
Yet such was the fiict. — ^PoUtical 
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writiogB! No ; he might read occa. 
flioaally in Godwin^s ^* Political Jus- 
tice,'' Faine*8 '* Rights of Man,'' and 
Cobbett's " Political Register f but 
his literary notices, if such they might 
b« termed, were almost ridiculously 
vague and uncritical. Indeed the 
short senteiice which he inscribed 
under the portrait of Brothers, may 
serve to show how very unqualified 
was William Sharp to work on meta- 
physics; or the arts of government, or 
to perturb states or empires by his 
political philosophy. That inscrip- 
tion runs as follows: — " Fully be- 
lieving tlus to be the man appointed 
by Ood, I engrave his likeness : W. 
Sharp." The wags, in reading it, 
generally chose to put the comma- 
pauEe in the wrong place, (after 
appointed,) and to understand and 
interpret, that W. Sharp, hereby 
made oath, that he engraved the 
portrait of the man appointed, namely 
— Richard Brothers. But if the 
reader paused in the right place, that 
is to say, in the place where Sharp 
intended, what did the sentence ex- 
press that was fit for a public inscrip^ 
tion? "Fully believing this to be 
the man apppointed by God"-^for 
vdiat? i4>pointed to do what? to 
head the Jews in their predestined 
march to recover Jerusalem ? or to 
die in a madhouse ? One is expressed 
as much as the other ; and appointed 
to delude W. Sharp, as much as 
either. In fine, the whole is but a 
monument of folly. It is certain, 
however, that Sharp was placed 
under arrest by order of government, 
and was examined several times be- 
fore the privy council. But, being 
a boi§, jocular, good-looking man, 
and one who seemed to like the good 
things of this world too well to 
become a conspirator, the privy coun- 
cil became of opinion, that the altar 
and the throne had not much to 
dread from him. To this conclusion 
they were more ^ly brought by an 



occurrence, at oi>e of the examinations,- 
which clearly manifested the charac- 
ter of the man. After having been a 
good deal badgered with questions. 
Sharp at length deliberately drewfrora 
his pocket the prospectus of a work 
which Home Tooke had then in con- 
templation, and handing it to Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas, requested that 
they would have the goodness to set 
down their names as subscribers, an^ 
then pass it to the other members of 
the council for the same puipose.-^ 
A hearty laugh ensued; and soon 
after Sharp was liberated. 

Mr. Sharp's professional fame was 
widely spread on the Continent, and 
wherever else the rays of taste have* 
extended. Foreign institutions of 
art so highly respected his merits, 
that he was elected a member of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, and of 
the Electoral Academy at Bavaria. 
Both these diplomas he received in 
the year 1814. He made two oi 
three removals of his residence before 
he finally domiciliated at Chiswick ; 
first, from Charles street, Middlesex 
Hospital, to a smaller house in 
Titchfield street, where he engraved, 
or at least completed, his laige plate 
after Copley, of the scene before 
Gibraltar, on the morning of the 
27th of November, 1781, one of the 
proudest in the annals of war.. From 
Titchfield street, he removed to* 
Acton ; and from Acton he removed 
to Chiswick, where he had not long 
resided, before he was attacked by a 
dropsy in the chest, which terminated 
his life at the age of seventy four 
He is buried in the church-yard of 
that hamlet, with Hogarth, who was 
of similar origin ; and with De Lou- 
therbourg, for whon>, at one period, 
he entertained much mystic rever- 
ence. 

We shall now proceed more par- 
ticularly to the consideration of his 
professional merit's. 

The general style of Mr. Sharp's 
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engravings u not borroi^ed from any 
of his predeQjB8«ors or contemporaries ; 
but is eclectic, — which is to say, that 
it is fidrly felt, and wrought out for 
himself, after looking at them all, 
■with due respect, but without ser- 
vility ; and after comparing them with 
their grand archetype — ^nature. His 
course of lines are always conducted 
with ability, and sometimes with that 

" Wanton beed and g^ddy cunning." 

^which can result only from genius. 
His play of lines has, generally speak- 
ing, the utmost freedom, combined 
with a power of r^ularity and accu- 
racy, which always appears commen- 
surate to the occasion. This implies 
more of the artist, and less of the 
mechanic, than we elsewhere find ; a 
solicitude for the end, rather than 
for the means ; and is the result of a 
grander career of mind, governed by 
bolder bridling. In his works, every 
artist who is worthy of that denomi- 
nation, continues to live long after 
Uie dose of his mortal career. They 
are the most just and impartial monu- 
ments to his memory. Some of the 
productions, of which we are about 
to speak« will be admired for cen- 
turies, after the superstitious credulity 
and political folly of their author wiU 
be utterly foigotten. 

As even the shop-cards of our 
engraver are now become objects to 
collectors, and as tiiey mark the com- 
mencement of his practice as an artist, 
we shall begin with them. They are 
two in number — the one a vignette 
of an angel seated among clouds, 
wearing a wreath of laurel, and hold- 
ing a circular tablet, on which is 
inscribed, ^^ Sharp, Engraver, No. 9, 
Bartholomew lane, Royal Exchange, 
London." The other is a small oval, 
apparently copied from one of Cipri- 
ani^s designs, and consists of two 
figures ; one standing erect, the other 
seated on a cloud. A wreathed circle 



is between them, bearing the same 
inscription as the former, and on % 
riband which they hold, ^* History, 
Ornamental Writing, Seals, &c. Un- 
der the cloud is " W. Sharp, sculp.** 
Both these card plates are engraved 
so ably, as to afford a good earnest of 
his subsequent productions. 

His next work appears to have 
been Hector, the lion, which we have 
already mentioned. It is not very 
ably <bawn,but it is freely engraven, 
and on the whole is a clever juvenile 
performance; perhaps a better print 
of a lion (with the exception of StubVs 
mezzotintos) than had yet appeared 
in England since the time of Hollar 
and Barlow. 

Subjoined is a Hst, and some no- 
tices of other works by this masterly 
engraver. 

PORTRAITS. 

John Hunter, the great anatomist, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, a trans* 
cendant performance, of hjrge folio 
dimensions. Mr, Jlfoore, the original 
secretary to the Society of Arts, after 
West. A head in Du Raoero^t 
edition of Paradise Lost, erroneously 
ealled the portrait of Milton. Three 
views of the head of King Charles 
the First, after Vandycfc. Sir 
Everard Home, the distinguidied 
comparative anatomist Sir Waiter 
Farquhar, physician. The Rev. 
Dr. Valpp { Lord Er shine; Sir 
Francis Burdett; Home Toohe; 
John KemOe; Sir R. Ihmdms ; 
Charles Long, Esq. ; F. WcXher, 
Esq. ; John Sungan ; Joanna 
Soulhcote i William Sharp, en- 
graver, after Joseph ; Rev. thr. da 
SaUs; the Duhe of Clarence; 
equestrian figure of Ja. R H. the 
Prince of Wales; whole length 
portrait of Sir William Curtis, 

HISTORICAL 8U&IBCT8. 

The Fathers of the Chwrd^sHm 
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Chndo Rem, a work of raperlatiye 
merit. It was engraTod from a draw- 
ing hj FarringtoD, and was considered 
by Mr. Sharp as his best work. 
There is scajrcelj any etching in the 
figmres ; we bdieve only the outline. 
** If I once get the outline right,** 
said the artist, **and the parts in their 
proper places, I will cut away as if I 
were cutting a cheese.** Tlte Witch 
of Endor, after West ; a small copy 
of this was afterwards engraved for 
Madelines \Ah\e. The hovel scene in 
King Lear, after West, a capital 
performance ; a proof from this plate 
kos long been sold at ten guineas; 
The Holy F€mify,nitor Sir Joshua 
Reynolds', a smaU copy of this also 
was engraved by Sharp, as a frontis- 
pieoe to Macklin*s New Testament. 
The Infant Saviour, from Anmbal 
CaraccL Christ and St. John the 
Baptist. Head of an Old Woman, 
after Rubens, The figures to an 
oval plate, after Heame, of Mr, 
Peter Pounce rescuing Fanny, from 
the novel of Joseph Andrews. A 
laige plate in a forward though unfin- 
ished state, of the Dead Christ and 
three MarieSy after the celebrated 
picture by Annibal Caraccit in the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 
Boadicea and her Daughters, after 
Opie, engraved for Hume*s History 
of England published by Bowyer. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, escaping 
with BothweU, after Smirhe, for 
ditto. Judith attiring, after Onte, 
engraved for Macklin's Bible, be- 
struction of the Assyrian Host, after 
De Loutherbourg, engravedfor ditto. 
The Three Maries at the Holy 
Sepulchre, after Smirhe, for ditto. 

SMALL BOOK PLATES. 

The Rosicrucian Cavern^ after 
FuseU, engraved for an edition of the 
SpecUtor. Theodosius and Con- 
stantia, aftor Westall, for ditto. 
Skene fipon the Provoked Husband, 



after Smirlke, for BelPs British 
Theatre. An elderly Fenude medim 
toting, after WUUam Loekcy Esq,, 
engraved for Seward*s Anecdotes, 
and inscribed, ^^JCHes pr<BteritosJ"^„m 
Gen. Biog. Diet, 

SIMMONS (John). This artist 
was bom at Nailsea, in Somerset- 
shire, about 1715, and served his 
apprenticeship to a house and ship 
painter at BristoL He carried on 
the same business in that city, till 
his death, which was in 1780. Sim- 
mons painted many portraits, from 
some of which portraits were made ; 
but his principal works were the altar^ 
piece in All Saints* church, Bristol, 
and another in St. John's church, at 
Devizes. The subject of the first is 
the Annunciation, and is a very cre- 
ditable performance ; that of the 
latter is Uie Resurrection. Hogarth 
thought very highly of the talents of 
Simmons, whose portrait of Ferguson, 
the astronomer, was in one of the 
early exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
demy.— Gent, Mag, 

SPENCER (Jarvis), an English 
painter in miniature and in enamel, 
who flourished about 1750. *'He 
was,** says Edwards, "originally a 
gentleman*s servant, but having a 
natural turn to the pursuits of art, 
amused himself with drawing. It 
happened that one of the &mily with 
which he lived sat for their portrait 
to a miniature painter, and when the 
work was completed it was shown to 
him, upon which he observed that he 
thought he could copy it. This hint 
was received with much surprise, but 
he was indulged with permission to 
make the attempt, and his success was 
such, that he not only gave perfect 
satisfaction, but afterwards became a 
fashionable painter of the day.** 

SPICER (Henry), an Englisli 

i painter in miniature and enamel, who 
flourished about the 7ear 1 77 5. Ho 
was very extensively employed, and 
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attained a considerable excellence as 
an enamel painter, though he never 
arrived at the beauty and delicacy of 
execution which distingui^es the 
inimitable productions of Mr. Bone, 
whose enamel pictures infinitely sur- 
pass every thing that has appeared in 
that branch of art 

STEPHANOFF (Fileter). She 

was by birth a Grerman, but rerided 

• many years in England, and became 



distinguished by her skill and taste 
in painting flowers and still life, in 
which art she occasionally instructed 
some young ladies. She had two 
sons, one of whom, the present P*. JP. 
iStephanoffy has distinguished hinu 
1 self greatly by his historical compo- 
sitions, both in oil and in water- 
colours. She died at Brompton in 
1808.— -Bio^. Diet. 



TELFORD (Thomas), Esq. 
This highly talented man, and 
late President of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, was bom in the parish of 
Westerldrk, in the county of Dum- 
fries, in the year 1757. At the age 
of fourteen he was apprenticed to the 
trade of a masoU) and employed in 
building a house at Ramerskales, in 
Annaadale, for Dr. Mountjoy, who 
had returned from being first physi- 
cian to the court of Petersburg. 

Mr. Telford continued to be em- 
ployed in hooae and bridge building 
in his native district of Eskdale imtil 
1783, when having been taught archi- 
tectural drawing at Edinburgh, he 
proceeded to London, and was for 
some time employed at the great 
square of public offices at Somerset 
House. He afterwards superintended 
public buildings at Portsmouth dock- 
yard, previous to acting generally as 
an architect and engineer. His gra- 
dual rise from the stonemason^s and 
builder^s yard to the summit of his 
profession In his own country, or it 
may be said in the world, is to be 
ascribed not more to his genius, his 
consummate ability and persevering 
industry, than to his plain honest 
straightforward dealing, and the inte- 
grity and candour which marked his 
character through life. 

His works are so numeroua all 



over the island, that there is hardly 
a county in England, Wales, or Scot- 
land, in which they may not be 
pointed out. The Menai and Con- 
way bridges, the Caledonian canal, 
the St. Katherine^s docks, the Holy- 
head roads and bridges, the Chirk 
Pont-y-cistylte aqueducts, the canals 
in Salop, and great works in that 
county, of which he was surveyor for 
more than half a century, are some 
of the great works which will immor- 
talise the name of Thomas Telford. 

He also made several extensive 
surveys of the mail-coach roads by 
direction of the post office, and many 
details of his works are contained in 
Sir Henry PamelPs Treatise on 
Roads. The Menai bridge will pro- 
bably be regarded as the most imper- 
ishable monument of Mr. Telford's 
fame. Only last year he wrote a 
" Report on the means of supplying 
the Metropolis with Pure Water,** 
which proves that his research and 
discrimination were not at all im- 
paired by his great age. 

Mr. Telford taught himself Latin, 
French, Italian, and German; and 
could read those languages with fiici- 
lity, and converse freely in French. 
He understood Algebra well, but 
held mathematical investigation rather 
cheap, and always resorted to experi- 
ment when practicable, to determine 
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the relatiye value of my plans on 
which it was his business to decide.. 
He was not an inventor in the wide 
sense of the term, hut readily well- 
]H*oved means to his ends. He took 
one patent in his lifetime, and it gave 
him so much trouble, that he resolved 
never to have another, and kept his 
resolution. He delighted in employing 
the vast in nature to contribute to 
the accommodation of man. His 
eyes once glistened with joy, at a 
relation of tiie conception of a statue 
being cut out of a mountain, holding 
a city in its hand; he exclaimed, 
*' that the suggestor was a magnifi- 
cent fellow.'' 

Though ever desirous of bringing 
the merit of others into notice, his 
own was so much kept out of view, 
that the order of knighthood confarred 
on him, " Gustavus Vasa, and of 
Merit,'* his gold boxes, royal medal- 
lions, and diamond rings from Russia 
and Sweden, were only known to his 
private friends. 

The immediate cause of his death 
was the recurrence of a nervous 
bilious attack, to which he had been 
subject for some years. At the re- 
quest of the vice-presidents of the 
fbstitution of Civil Engineers, the 
dean of Westminster at once assented 
to the interment of his body in the 
abbey, and t^e spot chosen is next to 
the grave of Major Rennell, the cele- 
brated geographer, in the centre of 
the nave, about niidway between the 
organ and the great western door. 
His funeral was attended by about 
sixty of his personal friends, among 
whom were Sir Henry PameU, Capt. 
Beaufort, Mr. Milne, commissioner 
of Weeds and Forests, the vice-pre- 
•idtntft and council of the Institution 



of Civil Engineers, &c*, Scc^—Liier- 
ary Joumai, and Gent. Mag, 

TOMKINS (William), an English 
landscape painter, bom at London in 
1730, and died in 1792, aged 62. 
In 1763, ke obtained the second pre- 
mium of twenity.five guineas for a 
landscape, which was much admired, 
and was among those who were first 
elected Associates of the Royal Aca. 
demy. He was employed by the* 
Earl of Fife to paint some views of 
his lordship's seat in Scotland, and 
continued the exercise of his talents 
with great respectability until his 
death. — Edwards, 

TRESHAM (Henry), an English 
portrait painter, who flourished about 
the year 1770. He was a native of 
Ireland, and received his first instruc- 
tions in the rudiments of the art in 
the academy of Mr. West, in Dublin. 
He afterwards came to England, 
where he was for some time employed 
in drawing small portraits, when he 
was fiivoured with the patronage of 
Lord Cawdor, and was invited ta 
accompany that nobleman in his 
travels to Italy. He had distin- 
guished himself by several designs 
for the publications of the day, when 
Mr. Boydell formed his project of 
illustrating the works of Shakspeare 
with prints engraved from picturesf 
painted by the most etoui»nt artists 
of the British school. Mr. Tresham,- 
was engaged to contribute the exer- 
tion of his talents to that great under* 
taking. The subjwis allotted to him 
were the scenes from the play of 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and it is only 
a just tribute to his abilities to allow 
that he acquitted himself in a man« 
ner which merited and received the 
public approbation..— ^rjfaji. 
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UYTENBBOECE (Moan). This 
artist was a native of the Low 
G«atitRea« mid flouiiaked about 1640. 
He-k Biippoted to haw hc»n a^scholar I 



of Ooraeliua Poelfimh^» whose style 
he imitated. He painted Iand8c4>es 
I which he embellished with suhject^ 
taken from history or &hk.*— iSXni;/t 



VALLOBY (Chomllar de), a 
French amateur engiaTer^ who 
flourkhed about the year 1760* He 
etched far his amusement several 
small land8c^>es, and other subjects) 

after Bfrueker i^rutt.. 

VIYABES (Francis). This es- 
teemed artist was a. native of ij'ranee, 
but he passed the greater part of ins 
life in England. He was bom at 
IfoBH^dlier about the year 1712, 
and vras indebted for his principal 
ihstraotion in design, and engraving 
t» X Bi Chatelidn, after hia arriv^ 
hi London. Bttng a man of cpnsi* 
derable geniusy he improved ipen 



the style of his instructor, and be^ 
came one oi the most eminent eUf 
gravers of landscape of his time. He 
was particularly suocesaful in hif 
plates afber the works of Clande 
Lorraine; and his prints preserve 
much, of the air and picturesque 
beauty^,, which distinguish the prQ*> 
ductiona of that admirable painter.-— 
StruU, 

VYL (J. P.> The name of this 
artist is affiled to a few etchings of 
cowa and shei^, which ixppesa to have 
beeur executed about the end of th9 
sixteenth century.— ^S'lfrutt. 



W. 



WALMSLEY (John), an Eng- 
lish landscape paints, bom 
in Lancashire in 1763^ and died in 
1805, aged 42, After making seme 
pregnas in the art, a& a hmcteeape 
painter, he was engaged as a scene 
painter at the King's Theatre* aftor 
which he was emjdeyed in the same 
eapacity m that of Goveoi Garden. 
This branch of ^to art not agneeing 
with his health, he left the metro- 
polis, and went to Badi» where, he 
pSMctised landscape painting with 
conriderable nqwtstioa for the last 
ten years of his life. 

WATSON (Caroline). This in- 
genious female artist was bom in 
Xiondon about the year 1760. She 
was instmcted in the art by herj 



father, and haa engraved several sobr 
jects and portraitB, both in mes»»» 
tinto and in the dotted Tpaw^^r^ 
whidi possess greadb mmL — StrutL, 

WEST (Beigamin, Esq.), hU» 
President of the Boyal Ai»damy» 
F.R.a, &o. &c. 

Benjamin West,, the youi^feat son 
of John West and Sarah Pearson* 
was bom near Sprii^eld, in Chester 
coMuty, in the state of Pennaylvaniai 
in the year 1738. His family, o* 
both sides, i^ung from England. 
His paternal ancestors had setUed iM» 
Long Crandon, in the county of 
Bucks, on an estate now appertaining 
to the head of the Grenvillc fimiily. 

In the month of June, 1745, 
when youDg Benjamin West had not 
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yet atteined hb seY«ntk yettr, lie "was 
intmsted vnth. the care of his nkoe, 
then a child in tiie cradle. The 
baby happened to smile in its ^eep, 
and its beauty and innocence attracted 
"hiB attention. This Httb incident, 
however, trivial and unimportant as 
it may appear, developed the pred(MDB 
talents of our in&nt artist, and gave 
a decided torn to his future destiny. 
Observing some paper on an adjoining 
table, together with pens, and red and 
black ink, he seized on them with an 
instinctive genius, and, wonderful to 
relate, attempted to delineate a por- 
trait. In some ages this would have 
been deemed inspiration, for he had 
never seen a picture or an engraving ; 
for less had he beheld any one at- 
tempting to copy the lineaments <^ 
nature. The enraptured mother, on 
her return from a walk in the garden, 
' instantly discovered the likeness of 
little SaUy, and kissed her beloved 
son with much fondness and satis&c* 
ti<m. Soon after this occunenee, 
Benjamin was sent to school. Pen 
and ink still constitnted the objects 
ef his amusement, until better mate., 
rkls were obtained from a party of 
Indians, who taught him to prepare 
the red and yellow colours with whidi 
they painted their ornaments and 
war-b^ti. A piece of indigo, from 
his afieetionate parent, at length put 
him in possession of the three pri. 
mary colours. Still, however, he 
was destitute of brushes to lay on his 
paint; and, as cameVs hair pencils 
were not to be obtained in that remote 
part af tiie woiid, he suppEed their 
loss by means of the fur on the tail 
of a fiivoufite black oat. 

' The joy and surprise of Mr. Pen. 
ningtouy a merchant of Philadelphia, 
who was related to the West family, 
en beholding the apartment of a 
q^uaker hung with the drawings of 
birds and flowers, induced him to 
pteseat ^e young artist with a box 



of pahits uid pencils. To these wero 
added several pieces of canvas pre. 
pared for the easel, and tax engravings 
by Groveling. Such a rich treasure at 
this, i^le it prevented sleep for 
some mghts, formed the means of 
attaining future excellence. At Phi- 
ladd]^bia, whither young Benjamin 
West had repaired on a viut to a 
relative, the sight of the shipping, an 
object ei^irely novel to him, attracted 
his admiration, and he eompesed a 
landscape vHiidi exhibited a ]nctur* 
esque view of a liver, with vesi^ 
floating on the smface, and cattle 
pasturing on its bonksi A picture, 
by one Williams, of Fhilaaelphia, 
was beheld by him with great won^ 
der; and the perusal of the works of 
Fresnoy and Richardson, dedded his 
future destiny. He tried a new style 
of paitttkig, by means of drawingo, 
with ink, chalk, and charcoal, on 
some poplar boards. He afterwards 
atttempted the pox^ndts of a lady and 
her children, aad'that, too, with tuck 
efibct, as to obtain much employment 
for him in tins line. The '' Death 
of Socraites,** was his first historical 
painting.; and the fame arising from 
the execution of this work, procured 
him the petroni^and instructions of 
Dr. Smith, tiien provost of the college 
of Philadeli^ua. 

At the age of sixteen, it was deter- 
mined among the Friends, after loi^f 
delibemtions, that Benjamin riiould 
be allefwed to cultivate the art of 
painting. At Philadelphia, where he 
now settled, the fbture president 
acquired new facilities in the progresa 
of his favouilte art; and here, too, 
he met with full employment as a 
portrait pointer. His prices were 
two guineas and a half per head, and 
five gmneas for half lengtiis. But he 
did hot confine himself entirely to 
these, for be copied a St. Ignatius. 

The Trial of Susannah,'* an original 
work, was also undertakfln by him ; 
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and in this, as in ''The Death of 
Socrates," the principal figures were 
carefully copied from living models. 
Mfter passing eleven months at New 
York, during which he painted the 
picture of *^A Student reading by 
Candle-light," young West deter- 
mined to visit the classical shores of 
Italy, in order to extend his views, 
promote his taste, and obtain a know- 
ledge of all that had been effected by 
the great masters. He accordingly 
embaxked, in 1 760, on board a vessel 
destined for Leghorn; after which 
he immediately proceeded to Rome, 
which he entered on the 10th of 
July, 1760. He was inunediately 
introduced to Cardinal Albaiii, who, 
although blind, was still a great con- 
noisseur ; and also to Mengs, a cele- 
brated painter of that day. To 
please tlids artist, our young American 
gave him a specimen of his proficiency 
in a portrait of Mr. Robinson, after- 
wards Lord Grantham. At his 
recommendation, also, he visited 
Florence, Bologna, and Venice. On 
his return to the Roman o^tal, he 
who had formerly exclaimed, on be- 
holding the Apollo of Belvidere, 
*^ that it was the exact resemUance 
of a young Mohawk warrior,** now 
discovered on the Egyptian obelisk, 
exactly the same hieroglyphics which 
appear on the vtraoipum belts of the 
Indians. 

Animated mth. a noble spirit of 
emulation, he determined to rival 
his fellow-students, by- painting two 
pictures, one of " Cymon and Iphir 
genia,** and another of ** Angelica 
and Medora.** After this, he resolved 
to return to America. At Parma 
he completed a copy of the *'St. 
Jerome'* of Correggio : and on being 
presented at court, at the express 
invitation of the prince, to the asto- 
nishment of all, he kept his hat on 
during the whole of the audience. 

Having passed through Savoy into 



France, he resided some tinSA iai 
Puis. Mr. West at length anived 
in England, on the 20th of Ajugoat^i 
1763; and here, after due coasidei. 
ration, he determined to settle. Hia 
first excursion was to Hamptoo^ 
court; and he afterwards inspected 
the collections of art at Stouf-Head« 
Font Hill, and Wilton House. Qa 
his return, he visited Sir Jodina 
Reynolds: and he also formed an 
acquaintance with Mr. Richard Wil* 
son, the oelebiated landscape paintec. 
He was introduced by Dr. Markham, 
afterwards Archbishop of York» to 
Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Burke; m 
the latter of whom he recognised iha 
features of the chief of ^e Bene- 
dictine monks at Parma, and aftes- 
wards discovered that they wero 
brothers. In 1765, Dr. Newt<«, 
Bishop of Bristol, eiq^aged hina td 
paint ** The Parting of Hector and 
Andromache;** while, for Dr. Joh*^ 
son, then Bishc^ of Worcester, he 
undertook ** The Return of the Pxo- 
digal Son.** During his resideiice in 
America, he had formed an attach- 
ment to a young lady, and it was 
now his intention to retom to his 
native country, in order to be united 
to her. But this was prevented by 
a kind interposition of his fiither, who 
came over to this country with the 
bride, and the marriage vras solemn 
ised on the 2nd of September, 176& 
Dr. Drummond, then Archbish<^ 
of York, now became one of the 
most zealous patrons of our artist, 
who painted for him the story of 
^ Agrippina landing with the adies of 
(}ermanicu8.** After hearing that 
passage of Tacitus read, in which he 
describes all the circumstances of this 
mournful affair, and listening to the 
remarks of the prelate, he returned 
home, and composed a sketch for 
the picture, which was finidied before 
going to bed. Next momiag be 
carried it to His Grace, who waa 
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itfpaSkf tnrprised and deligkted to 
fiiid Ml otm coa c ep ti ont to ha{)pU j 
•mMliedhi a-viiible fonn. Arch. 
M» bo p Dmnmond now bocame oao 
of tb4 wannest admirera of our 
Aawriean artist, wbom he determfaiod 
to iHtradnoe to iho king. Accord* 
iBgly,ifkautlie Agrifpinawasfinislied, 
1^ Mi^ty deten^ned to «end for 
ftatk liie artist and tkepiotnw. After 
a dmiri ng it for some time, the Queen 
entered, and our painter urae intiro* 
tfneed to Heir Majesty. The king 
then pcoposed, <' The Fintl D«par. 
tare of RegnhiB Brom Rome*^* as a 
magniiloent sahjeot; and hanng or- 
dered an attendant to bring a volume 
of iivy, lie was pleased to add ; ** I 
will now read the ^abject of mj 
pietttre,^ a sketch of whidi was eom- 
nanded with all poasible haste^ 
When tins was submitted to His 
Ifajesty, Ihe monarch was greatly 
pleased; and &mn this moment His 
Majesty began to exliil»t a partiality 
for Mr. West, which continued nn-> 
interrtipted dining the long term of 
forty years. He was freqneMly kiu 
vited to spend the evening at Buclu 
ingham House, whcfe he generally 
remained, cooverdng on the best 
means of pimnoting the study of the 
fine arts in this kingdom. It was in 
these conversations, tiiat the plan of 
tiie Boyal Academy was first can. 
vassed and digested. When the 
adieme Was ftdly concocted, Reynolds 
was dedared president, and tke whole 
completed en the 10th of December, 
1 7€8. The approbation which '' Re- 
gulns** reeeived at the first exhibition, 
gratified the royal patron in no small 
d^ree, who now determined to ^ve 
Mr. West still farther marks of his 
|irineely encouragement. Accord- 
ingly, he directed him to paint an- 
«»ther picture, the subject of which 
was, *' Hamilcor making his son 
Hamiibal swear implacable enmity 
4e the Romans.*" Mr. West had 



now finished his ^ Death of Wolfe,** 
and was the first painter of his time 
who exhibited modem heroes in 
coats, breodies, and cocked hats. Sk 
Joshua, Dr. Drammond, and even 
the king, seemed to disapprove of 
thb violation of tiie ancient co«Aifii0/ 
but they all appeared convinced, that 
Mr. West bad treated the subject 
not only wtdi great trath, but evefi 
with great dignity ; and the mcmttch, 
after lamenting that Barl Chrosvenor 
bad got the original, immediately 
ordered a copy for himself. As a 
Companion to tftiiseomposition, "The 
Destii of Epaminon^bs/' was sug- 
gested by the artist, and approved of 
by His Majesty, to which was after- 
wards added, ^< The Death of the 
Ohevalisr Bayard,** as serving to 
illustrate the heroism of the nnddle 
ages. Two remaining panels in the 

QO apartment, which was intended 
to be decorated with the pointings 
TOSt alluded to, were soon afterwards 
filled up with the story of ^ Cyrus 
liberating the fomily of the King of 
Armenia,** and of ^^Segestus and his 
Daughter brou^t before Germani- 
cus.** 

After eonsnlting with several dig- 
nified eoclesiaskios. His Majesty at 
Icngtii formed the design of erectinf 
a magnificent oratory, or private 
obapel, at Windsor Oastle, for the 
etxprese parpose of illustrating the 
history of revealed religion. A grand 
flight of stairs was ordered to be 
executed by Wyatt, the royal aichi- 
teot; while the building itstdf was 
peeposed to be ninety foot in length 
by fifty in breadth, and this was to 
be adorned widi thirty-five paintings, 
by the pencil of the subject of this 
memoir. 

On tho death of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds in 1791, Mr. West wa» unani- 
mously elected president of the Royal 
Academy, a choice immediately con- 
firmed by the king. His first dis- 
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coarse was merely compUmentary ; 
bttt he afterwards deKvered sereral 
orations on the principles of painting 
and sculpture; of embellishments and 
architecture; on the taste of the 
ancients ; on the errors of the mo- 
dems ; and on compoation in general. 
He concluded one of these by observ- 
ing, "That our annual exhibitions, 
both as to number and taste, en- 
grafted on nature and the fruit of 
mental conception, are sucfa> that all 
the combined eflPorts in art on the 
continent of Europe in the same time 
have not been able to equal. To 
such attainments were those in power 
but to bestow the crumbs firom the 
national table, to cherish the fine arts, 
-we might pledge ourselves that the 
genius of Britain would in a few 
years dispute prize with the proudest 
periods of Grecian or Italian art." 

During the peace of Amiens, the 
president visited Paris for the express 
purpose of contemplating the noble 
series of statues and pictures contained 
in the splendid galleries of the Louvre. 
On this occasion he obtained a dis- 
tinguished reception, not only from 
the French artists, but the French 
government. The honours paid to 
Mr. West, in France, appear to have 
given umbrage in Elngland; and Mr. 
Wyatt, at the next election, was 
seated in the president's chair; but 
in due time, our worthy and respect- 
able artist was restored to his former 
seat in the academy, with the appro- 
bation of alL Another affair, of still 
greater moment, occurred in 1801, 
when the court was at Weymouth; 
for the queen sent him directions, by 
Mr. Wyatt, to suspend all the pic- 
tures thfcn painting for His Majesty's 
chapel at Windsor, until further 
orders. He was thus, in a single 
moment, deprived of that honourable 
provision which was to support his 
declining years, as well as to dignify 
bis infreasing fame. A very able 



letter, addressed, but never d^vered, 
to the king, was now written; he, 
however, soon after found means to 
obtain a private audience at Windsor, 
on the conclusion of which, • Hit 
Majesty was most graciously pleased 
to say, — "Go on with your work. 
West; go on vwth the pietone, ud I 
will take care of you." This prov«d 
his last intercourse with the mouodi; • 
and he continued to execute the 
pictures, and receive the usual quar- 
terly payments, until His Majesty's 
final superannuation, when, vratbimt 
any previous intimation, he ^paa iar 
formed that these pecuniary reseimai 
had been stopped, and that the design 
of the chapel of** revealed leBgieny" 
was suspended. 

Having thus lost the royal patron- 
age, the president determined to 
appeal to the public ; and tlie appeal 
was not made in vain. The aevml 
large pictures now painted by him, 
were exhibited with great 6dat, and 
proved highly productive. The 
British Institution presented him 
with a sum of three thousand gui- 
neas for the celebrated oompontioB 
of " Christ Healing the Sick,? while 
a copy, gratuitously truismitted by 
him to the hospital at Philadelphia, 
actually enabled the conmiittee to 
enlarge the building for the receptkn 
of no less than thirty additional 
patients. 

Hera follows an account of the 
sums received from His Majesty, fbr 
pictures on various subjects. fVom 
1769 to 1779, he obtained 4126L 
for seventeen compositions, seven, of 
which were historical, the remainder 
being fiimily portraits. For the i». 
ligious subjects, thirty-six in numbei^ 
21,705/. were paid. The sabjeeti, 
eight in number, pamted for the 
state-rooms in Windsor Castle, to 
elucidate the history of Edward the 
Third, produced 6930/.; while aome 
miscellaneous works were estiiBated 
at 1426/. o 
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The death of Mn^ West, on the 
10th m( December, 1817, proved a 
■n^moboly event in the life of our 
artist. After an .union of more than 
half a century, she was snatched 
away, at a period when his. own 
health began to decline, and death 
itself was but too truly anticipated 
by his friends at no very distant 
period. On the 10th of March, 
1820, this great painter expired, 
without a struggle^ at his house in 
Newman Street. His body was 
afterwards transferred to one of the 
jMloons of the Royal Academy, and 
interred, with great funeral pomp, in 
Bt. PauFs cathedral. This ceremony 
was rendered more august, not only 
by the presence of neaiiy all the 
aeademidans and students, but also 
by the attendance of some of the 
BMMt distinguished individuals in the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Gkdt, the author of a life of 
Cardinal Wolsey, has enabled us to 
enter into details, without which 
this sketch of the venerable artist 
mnst have been meagre and incom- 
{dete# 

. "The last illness of Mr. West 
was slow and languishing. It was 
sather a general decay of nature, than 
any spedfic malady; and he con- 
ttBued to enjoy his mental £su!ulties 
in perfect distinctness upon all sub- 
jects, as long as the powers of articu- 
lation could be exercised. To his 
merits as an artist and a man, I may 
be deemed partial ; nor do I wish to 
be thought otherwise. I have en-, 
joyed his frankest confidence for 
many years, and reoeiyed from his 
conversation the advantages of a 
more valuable species of instruction, 
relative to the arts, than books alone 
can supply to one who is not an 
artist. While, I therefore, admit 
that the partiality of friendship may 
tincture my opinion of his character, 
1 am yet eonfident, that. the general 
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truth of the estimate will b» admitted 
by all who knew the man, or are, 
capable io appreciate the merits of 
his works. 

" In his deportment Mr. West was 
mild and considerate; his eye was, 
keen, and his mind apt ; but he was 
slow and methodical in his reflections, 
and the sedateness of his remarks 
must often, in his younger years,, 
have seemed to strangers singularly 
at variance with the vivacity of his 
look. That vivacity, however, was 
not the result of any particular anima. 
tion of temperament ; it was rather 
the illumination of his genius; for 
when his features w^re studiously 
considered, they appeared to resepible 
those which we find associated with 
dignity of character in the best pro- 
ductions of art. As an artist he will, 
stand in the first rank ; his name will 
be classed with those of Michael An- 
gelo and Raffaelle, but he possessed 
little in common with either. As the 
former has been compared to Homer, 
and the latter to Virgil, in Shaks- 
peare we shall perhaps find the best 
likeness to the genius of Mr. West., 
He undoubtedly possessed but in a . 
slight d^ree that energy and physical 
expression of character in which Mi- 
chael Angelo excelled ; and in a still 
less, that serene sublimity which con- 
stitutes the charm of Rafiaelle's great 
productions : but he was their equal 
in the fulness, the perspicUity, and 
the propriety of his compositions. In 
all his great works the scene intended 
to be brought before the spectator is 
represented in such a manner that 
the imagination has nothing to sup. 
ply. The incident) the time, and 
the place, are there as we think they 
must have been ; and it is this won- 
derful force of conception which ren- 
ders the sketches of Mr. West so 
much more extraordinary than his 
finished pictures. In the finished 
pictures we naturally institute com- 
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piriflons in cokmimg, a&d in l)eaiifcy 
of figure, and in a thousand details 
urtiieh are never noticed in the sketches 
of this illustrious artist. But although 
his powers of conception were so 
superior, equal in their excellence to 
Michael Angelo*s energyor Raflhelle*B 
grandeur, stQl in the inferior depart- 
ments of drawing and colouring he 
was one of the greatest artists of his 
age. It was not, however, till late 
in life that he executed any of those 
works in which bethought t^ splen- 
dour of the Venetian sdhool might be 
judidously imitated. At one time 
he intended to collect his works to- 
gether, and to form a general exhibi- 
tion of them alL Had he aoeom- 
plished this, the greatness and versa- 
tility of his talents would have been 
established beyond all controversy; 
for unquestionably he was one of 
those great men whose genius cannot 
be justly estimated by particular 
works, but only by a colleetive in- 
spection of the variety, the extent, 
and the number of their productions.** 
— Biographioai Dust. Ckilts Lifii 
of West 

WOLCOT(Jdm). Thoi^this 
person is best known under the cog- 
nomen of Peter Pindar, yet be luis 
some claim to a place in tins work. 
He was bom at Dodbrook, in Devon- 
shire, in 1738, and was bred an 
apothecary under his uncle at Fttwey, 



in Cornwall, wbere he in^idged a 
taste for dniring, and produced seve- 
ral views of romantic scenery is 
that neighbourhood. On leaving hii 
uncle he went to Jamaica, and ptac 
tised there for some years as a pliysi. 
dan. After his return he settled ia 
the same capacity at Truro, where he 
discovered the genius of Opie, and 
became his first instructor. When 
Ofae was sufficiently qoalifiod to paint 
a portrait, he and the doctor engaged 
in partnership and settled at Exeter, 
where Wolcot exeidsed his pencil ia 
landscape. From thence the tw» 
friends came to London, bnt a sepai** 
tion soon took place, and while Opie 
rose rapidly in popularity at a por- 
trait painter, Wolcot gained no less 
celebrity as a keen caricatnriat in 
verse. His lyric edet to dw Boyal 
Academicians, canstic as they were^ 
exhibited acute powers of criticianu 
In 1798 he was emi^yed to supa- 
iotend a new edition <^ Pilkington*8 
Dictionary of Painters, which instead 
of improving he spoiled by introducing 
splenetic remarks and coarse ribaldry. 
After this he published a set of views, 
in aquatinta from his own paintings, 
one of the best of which was a moon- 
light piece. He died in 1819, having 
been deprived of his sight by a catai^ 
act for some years previous to his 
dea^. — Annuai Biog, 



ZOFPANY (Johan, R.A.), & 
Crerman portrait painter, bom 
at Frankfort in 1735. He came to 
England when he was young, but 
for some time met with so little en- 
couragement that he was reduced to 
great distress, until ho attracted the 
public attention by a portrait he 
painted of the Earl of Barrymore, 



which laid the fonndation of his 
Rituie repntatiott. He soon after- 
wards acquired coosideraUe celebrity 
by the portraits of the most ceiebiated 
dramatic performers in their fevourite 
characters, which were designed and 
painted with surprising truth ni ex> 
prcssion, and admirably coloured. 
Of these the most successful were 
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lu8 picturet of Gairick, in Abel 
Drugger ; Foote and Weston in Dr. 
Last ; and Foote, in Major Sturgeon. 
Among his most distinguished were 
the portraits of the royal family, with 
those of the members of the Royal 
Academy. Having expressed a de- 
sire of visiting I^y, his Majesty 
(George III.) is said to have inter, 
ested himself so &r on the occasion, 
as to give directions for his being 



recommended to the grand duke of 
Tuscany. Whilst he was at Flor. 
ence he painted his celebrated picture 
of the Morentine Gallery, now in the 
king's collection. A short time after 
Zoffony's return to England he ob- 
tained permission to go to the East 
Indies, where he obtained a compe- 
tent fortune by the exercise of his 
talents.— Bfiyoji. 
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EMINENT PAINTERS. 



BY C. J. NIEUWENHUYS, 



ThefoUowing Extreu^ (as far as our Umits wiU permii) are selected 
Jrom a work recently piAUshed hy this celebrated connoisseur and 
importer of Paintings, This gentlemanf so well known on the Continent 
of Europe f as well as in England^ for his exceSent taste in the collection 
of Cabinet Pictures^ and hy his judgment in every thing connected with 
the Fine Arts, has produced a fund of intelligence relative to the most 
celebrated Painters, hitherto unknown to the Public; which has induced 
tis to extract some honey from his hive, which we hop§ wiU prw€ 
acceptable to our readers. 
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RAFAELLE DA URBINO. 



'* NEYBa has fame more universally bestowed her meed of praise 
thaa on this favoured individual ; and, consequently, the analysis of 
his productions and anecdotes of his life have been so amply de- 
. scribed, that I shall content myself with a few observations, which 
this occasion gives me the opportunity of introducing, in reflecting 
on the present most elevated state of the arts, as compared with that 
of the ancients. 

" The liistory of the arts is peculiarly interesting; — the desire of 
gratifying curiosity is one of the most powerful incentives in the 
mind of man. Any one connected with the arts has had, or may 
have, the gratification of becoming acquainted with Rafaelle's 
paintings ; but we must all marvel what were the productions of 
the celebrated Apelles, the wonder of Greece : and much must we 
regret, from the perishable materials of paintings, that the destroy- 
ing hand of time has not spared one fragment to satisfy our thirst 
for information. Sculpture has incalculable advantages in its dura- 
bility, which has preserved to us those grand chrfS'ttceuvre of the 
antique, which guide our taste in all that is noble and sublime. 

'' Many persons conversant with the arts have erred in com- 
paring sculpture with painting. True it is, the sculptor, like the 
^painter, has, in some measure, the same design—that of imitating- 
3 p 
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the beauty of nature ; but that imitation has a different result. To 
produce fr6m a block of marble the image of some object of creation, 
is a most difficult task ; and the sculptor, to attain the height of 
excellence in his pursuit, must be more choice in the selection of 
his model than the p&inter, because he can only attract the eye by 
characteristic and graceful form : he is precluded from the flattering 
resource of colour* by which the painter is. enabled to animate the 
canyas, and disguise, by that magic power„ what may be displeasing 
even in nature's self. Thus these two branches of science are dis- 
tinct ; and we must uot be misled iu supposing that the paintings (^ 
Apelles, Protogenes, Amphion, and others, bear any similitude to 
the statues of their period. When we read the remarks of Pliny on 
the three hundred and fiye works of pictorial art, by different cele- 
brated men, we shall find many points cmrresponding with the obser- 
Tations of our own times ; and probably, could we compare their 
works with those of the painters who haye flouridied since the 
restoration of that art, we might be disappointed in our expectations. 
Vor instance, let us take the genius of over times, and see if it be 
possiUe to form^^any ju^^^okt of thejmerits of our sculptors by oar 
painters. We cannot eyen draw a comparison between one painter 
and another, on account of their different conibinations of effect. 
Who, being acquainted only with the works of Kafkelle, couM 
imagine such productions as RemlHrandfs? assure^y no one: and 
thence I draw my inference, that we can form no idoa of the ancient 
painters by the statues of that period ; and farther, I am inclined 
to belieye that our era in painting, in many points, has surpassed 
that of Greece. Again, if a great many of our sculptors, as ?FeIl ap 
some painters (already a^ded to), had not been . shackled too 
seryilely by the antique, I am of opinion they would haye produced 
greater miracles. Why should we not equal die ancients ? they were 
but men ! Let us look with^ impartiality, and without fanaticism 
or pr^u^ce (by which the world is too often misled), on their works, 
and we shall obsenre among tlMBe fbrmer productions yarlov de- 
grees of merit; their th^i^^oemvre being ftm in number compared 
with the whole of thar works. 

** The Holy Virgin, — ^This rare painting by Rafaelle is considered 
a choice specimen of his talent. It represents the Viigin In a 
sitting posture, with a scarlet robe closely drawn round her figure ; 
a dark green band encircles her waist, the sleeres of her dress are 
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yellow, and a clear blue mantle is passed round her knees. The 
infiint Jesus is in her lap, playfully holding the Virgin's bodice ; 
whilst she, looking down npon him with extreme tenderness, holds 
one of his feet, as if to prevent his quitting her. There is a curtain 
drapery in the back-ground; and some cnrions jars, with a bottle 
cased in straw-work, are on a shelf. Rafaelle painted this picture 
after having left Pietro Femgino, and when he adopted his second 
manner, wMch rendered him so celebrated. The pnrity of the 
design, the graceful, movements, united to tbe most ingenuous 
expresdon, give an irresistible charm to tills ekgant little picture. ^ , 

'* It is well known, that when' the Nationai AasemUy of France 
was in existence, in 1790, the late Duke of Orieans (afterwarda 
Philip Egalit^), for the purpese of raising m<mey to ke^ up the 
agitation of the national spirit, by whidi he hc^ed intimately to 
profit, sold all his paintings of the Italian and French schools fcnr 
7S0,060 francs to Mr. Wa&uers, a banker of Brussels, who res^d 
them a few days after to M. Laborde de Mereville for 900^0 franes. 
But the storm of the French revolution oMiged M. Laborde to f^uit 
Paris and fly to England ; and tiius France was deprived of those 
master-pieces of art. ' llie Duke of Bridgewater, the Earl of Car* 
lisle, and the Earl Govrer 0»te Duke of Sutherland), purchased the 
whole of them for 41,000/. or 43,000/« sterHng; and they wera 
exhibited to the public for six months, at the eviration oi which 
time they were sold at a fixed price. It was then (1799) for the 
first time tiiat those famous pictures passed into the coEeotions of 
private individuals. George HH)bert, Esq., bou|^t on this occasion 
some of the most distingnidied pieces ; amongst oUiers, thisprecaoua 
RafaeUe — now in the possession of the author. — Panel ; height* 
eleven inches three quarters ; vridth, nine indies." 
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ANTONIO ALLEGRI, 

SURNAMED 

CORREGGIO. 



« Thx genuine paintings -of 6oReggk> are eztKcmely nure, and 
are seldom seen except in the galleries of sovereigns or a few noUe 
-fomlHes. To iikts convulsions and distractions attendant- on ^le 
victories of Nap<^eony may be asMgned the dispersion of s^eeral' of 
his invaluable* works. Spain was once a mine rich in objects <Kf 
art, which she had been accumnlating for ages ; but she became at 
last a victim to the reverses of fortune, and thus her tseasuiee fell^ 
during the contest of war, into the hands of tiie strongest party* 
Betweeii the years 1808 and 1814, history retraces too well the 
kijustice committed by Napol^n towards this unfortunate country ; 
not only a continual warfare of -six years deluged her in blood, bvt 
during all this Urno the Peninsula was a prey to the rapine and 
plunder of her . relentless aggressors, and many French generala, 
without regard to the right, of property; enriched themsdveftby the 
pillage of everything precious which fdl in their way« 

** It was during this period diat the i»cture of Correggio, Imoim 
by the name of * La Vterge au P€mier,* was taken from tiw royid 
coHection at Madrid. It came into the possession of a Mr. WalHs^ 
who followed the armies in the P^insula, and. who, in spite of 
every danger, embraced the opportunities oifered iyf obtaining many 
magnificent pictures, several of which he brought to England in 
1813. Political events had however then become so inimical to Uie 
arts, that I have been assured that he could not obtain 1,200/. for 
this picture ; he was therefore obliged to take it back with him to 
the Continent, and it was not till after the restoration of peace in 
Europe that he sold it. In 1820 it adorned the celebrated collection 
of M. Laperiere, receiver-general of taxes in the department of the 
Seine. Paris never possessed an amateur more zealous in the cause 
of the arts than this gentleman ; but events, which prudence cannot 
always foresee, obliged him to part with his treasures : the sale of 
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tfaesa took place on the 19th of April, 1825, when tiliis picture wm 
adjudged to my father at the turn of 80,005 franca. I do not 
belieTO that the historf of the art offers another example, in which 
the puhUc have carried their biddings for a picture at an anoti<m to 
sndh a height* 

** The size of this painting is thirteen inches and a half high by 
ten one-eighth wide; it is painted on panel, and represents the 
Virgin seated near a tree, holding in her lap the infieuit Jeans, who, 
by his attitude, appears desirous of escaping from her, in order to 
seize with his right hand the brandies of the tree, or some other 
object, which appears to engage his attention ; the Holy Mother, 
who is about to pass a slight clothing round him, presses with fond- 
ness the extended arm of the child to her bosom, and detains the 
other with her left hand. The maternal love and heavenly ezpres- 
^on whioh are depicted in her countenance as she contemplates her 
infant, are given with a feeling beyond description : and it was well 
observed, that the pencil seems here to have been guided by the 
hand of an angeL On the ground near the Virgin lies a plaited straw 
basket, in which is a pair of shears ; in the back-ground are some 
buildings, near which St. Joseph is seen planing a board on the 
bench before him. — ^This exquisite painting has always been consid- 
ered as a miracle of art. My father had no sooner obtuned it than 
he immediately forwarded it to me in London, where it excited no less 
admiration than it had done in Paris. It did not remain more than 
six weeks in my possession; when, having refused several advantage- 
ous offers, I sold it to the British National Gallery (in June, 1825) 
lor 3,800li, where it now remains. As I have already stated, this 
jewel came from the collection of the King of Spain, and was seen 
at the time of Mengs in the cabinet of the Princess of Asturias. 
This writer speaks of it in several parts of his worira, but more par- 
ticulaily in his letter to Don Antonio Pontz. 

** 'There are,* says he, *but few paintings which we can enume- 
rate of Correggio's, but every piece by that great man possesses all 
the enchantment of the art. Although there are only two of them 
(in this palace), they are sufficient to give an idea of the great talent 
of this artist. ♦ • * • He has giVen to the motions of the 
two figures — ^the Virgin and Child (whom she is dressing in swad- 
^1^ clothes) -^ an astonishing variety. It is surprising that a 
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iigiire of two palms should producG at a contideraible diibnk^.tiiif 
effect as if it exceeded its real measure ; this, howercr, does not 
arise sa much from the power of the ckare-^scwre as &om. tilie 
imperceptihle half-tints, the gradations of which, paasiBg from h^ttt 
to shade, produce, from the singular artifice of management^ soch 
powerful relief in the forms, that it gives almost a contradiction to 
its being a plain surface. * « « « In the distance, St.- Jos^ 
is planing a board, a figure whose outline shows us plaii^how 
great a master Correggio was in what is styled aerial perspective.' 

'* The other painting on panel (height fourteen inches by sixteen), 
of which Mengs speaks, is Christ in the Garden of Olioes, It 
represents Jesus Christ praying in the garden, with an Angel above, 
who, with the left hand, points to the cross and the crown of 
thorns, which are in the shade upon the groimd, scarcely dis- 
cernible, and with the right hand raised to heaven, as if he said, 
' It is the will of the Father ;' and one sees that our Lord, with 
open arms, is ready to receive the passion. The most singular part 
of this piece, besides the excellent execution of the painting, is the 
management of the effect. The figure of Christ receives the light 
from heaven, and that of the Angel from Christ. At a distance are 
three Disciples lying down in the most easy attitudes ; and further 
on is the Crowd advancing to take Jesus. 

*' They relate that Corregj^o gave this painting to his apothecary 
for four crowns, which he was indebted for medicine, and that some 
time after it was sold for five hundred ; and, finally. Count Pyrrus 
Yisconti sold it to the Marquis of Camarena, Governor of Milan, for 
750 gold doubloons, who bought it on commission for Philip lY, 
(The same subject, at present in the National Gallery, of Christ's 
Praying in the Garden, is a copy of this picture.) The original is 
now in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, into 
whose hands it came in the following manner :— « 

'' The campaign of 1813, which brought liberty to Spain, com- 
menced towards the end of May. Napoleon, after the disaster at 
Moscow, drew from the Peninsula Marshal Soult, with thirty thou- 
sand chosen men. The Duke of Wellington, judging that the French 
would be unable to offer an effectual resistance^ prepared to attack 
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tii«iBf and on the 2dth oconpiecl Sakmanca» On tiie monrow, the 
IbreigB f overmment again hastened to evacuate Madrid, and Joseph 
BttOMqMDrte and Jonrdan fell back on Burgos and then on Vittoria^ 
-where he was emconntered by the English, and completely routed, 
TSm Frendi, thus defeated, eifectedj their retreat to Bayonne, pur*^ 
sued by the English, who captured their baggage; Joseph only 
4icaped by abandoning .his most yaluable effects—his crown, his 
treasure, and all the paraphernalia of his ephemeral monarchy. It 
was among these yaluables that the last-mentioned painting was 
found ; and the Duke of Wellington, great in the cause which will 
]^d his name down to posterity, was equally noble in the fBelingt* 
which prompted him to place these spoils of war in the hands of 
Ferdinand, Spain's legitimate king ; who, howerer, in return, as a> 
Baark. of his gratitude and esteem, presented his Grace with this 
€ktf^*4BWDref which now forms a principal ornament in Apsley 
^ouse* 

«< Two other pictures of importance by Corr^[gio, which haye 
|>een brought to this country within a few years, are those lately 
purchased by the gOTcmment for 11,000 guineas, from the Marquis 
of Londonderry. The one representing Mercury teaching Ciq>id in 
the presence of Venus, in height sixty-one inches by thirty-six wide, 
was formerly in the collection of the Duke of Mantua, and was 
purchased by King Charles the First of England, who placed it in 
his third private ro<Hn, called the Square Room, at Whitehall, and is 
described in the catalogue of his collection, published by Yertue, 
page 107, No. XIII. as follows : — ' Item.— /n a glided fiamey upon 
tiolhy painted by CorreggiOf a standing naked Venus, Mercury sitting 
teaching Cupid his lesson, entire figures, almost so big as the Itfe, in 
a gilded carvedframe.* 

** After the rebellion, to which tills unfortunate monarch fell a 
victim, all his goods were sold by order of the Council, under the 
Commonwealth of 1649, and the picture was purchased for Spain. 
Mengs saw it in the possession of the Duke of Alva, and speaks 
very highly of it in his Memoirs of the Life and Works of Correggio. 

" The other picture is known by the name of the * Ecce Homo." 
It is painted on panel, in hei^t thirty-eight inches and a half by 
tiiree and a half; formerly in the possession of Count Prati of 
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Fumuu In thetimeof MeagtyitadoriMdtliegfdkarjrof tlioC!^onMP 
Palace at Rome. It repreieatt the moment when PUate gaife tentence 
that Christ shonld be crackled s he is deliYering him to a soldiery 
who is in the act of receiving the divine sufferer, on whose oonnte- 
nanoe is depicted all that nobk and heavei^y sentiment, wUch cnn 
be admired but not described ! He is shown behind tho bahatrade, 
his hands tied before him ; and the Virgin Mary, in the nttitade of 
fainting, is supported bj a woman. 

<« This representation is of a most elevated and striking character, 
and is admirably managed in a group composed of only five figares, 
half length. The air of command in Pilate, the attitude of the 8ol-< 
dier, the sufferings and resignation of Christ, the extreme grief of 
the Virgin, and the action of the woman who supports her,-^verf - 
part is delineated with such extraordinary power, as to inftise a deep" 
impression on the spectator. This wonderful example suifiefently 
proves, that size is not absolutely necessary to produce a striking 
effect ; it is knowledge of art, and sentiment ^plcted with truth, 
wlndi addresses itself to our feelings; and, in thiS"reBpe(H;, this i« 
•ne of the most remarkable paintings I have ever seen, and mnvt hm 
considered as an invaluable acquisition to tiie nation^*' 



REMBRANDT VAN RYN. 



** HonnaAKSN was the first Dutch writer who publudied som« 
anecdotes relative to the life of Rembrandt ; but he aj^peass to hav« 
been in possession of little information respecting hinu Succeeding 
authors have only repeated what he has said ; and if they have mul- 
tiplied the anecdotes, they have only rendered the truth atiU.more 
confused, because they have not added anytlung on proper autho* 
rity. For this reason, I shall adhere to such facts as are proved in 
the extracts, which persevering researches upon this sul]9tct hav« 
enabled me to obtain. 

*.'' With regard to the date of Rembrandt's birth, we have no 
other authority than that of Houbraken, who m^^tions that the year 
1606, which was particularly fertile in lacdlent artiits^ gsve Witib 
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abft te Rembnindt Vim Ryn. He was die only cMld of Herman 
Ytm Rya mid Neeltje Willems Van Znitbroek, who possessed the 
com-^mill which was situated between Lyerdorp and Roukerk. FrOm 
this himible habitation rose one of the greatest men which the genius 
of tiie art eyer nursed. His parents, observing his early inclination 
for study, did not neglect the cultiTation of his mind; and for that 
purpose they resolved to send him to the Latin school at Leyden,. 
in order to bring him up to a learned profession ; but his predomi- 
nating taste for painting caused them to alter their views, and place 
him with Jacob Izakzen', Van Zwanenborg, who instructed him in 
the rudiments of his art during the three years that he remained 
with him« From this p^od; Houbraken is in doubt who was his 
principal master, for he informs us that he passed six months with 
P. LasUnan at Amsterdam ; afterwards a short time with Jak Pinas ; 
and then refers to Simon Van Leewen's short description of Leyden, 
where 1^ latter says that Joris Van Schoten and Jan lievenoz were 
those who taught Rembrandt the art of painting ; but there is every 
reason to believe that his principal master was Peter Lastman, 
because Rembrandt's first works resembled those of that artist. His 
remarkable progress, however, attracted the attention * of many 
amateurs ; for we are assured by Hotdiraken that, about that 
period, he sold one of his pictures to a gentleman at the Hague 
for 100 guldens, which was a tolerable large price at that time. He 
was so satisfied with the remuneration, that he resolved not to 
retttm home on foot-*the mode of travelling by which he had 
reached the Hague — but departed in the diligence, elated with joy 
at being able to announce the good news to his parents. Fearing to 
lose his money, he would not descend from the vehicle when the 
passengers stopped on the road to take refreshment, but remained 
alone' in the coaeh; whdn the horses, being left free, took fHght, 
and ran away to Leyden ; and, on his alighting at the inn where the 
animals were accustomed to stop dally, every one was astonished 
^at' the young Rembrandt, travelling without a coachman, had 
arrived in safety. Declining to give any explanation of what had 
happened, he lefl; the coach, and hastened to his father's habitation, 
which was situated at a short distance from the city. 

'' This was the. dSbut of this extraordinary man, who now began 
to know his own worth ; and whose genius, excited by a laudable 
amMtion, enabled him very soon to perform wonders.^ Amsterdam 
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WM then the eeatre whert talent was received wiA apj^ttse i and 
Rembrandty encouraged by several patrons, decided upon estaldidi* 
ing himself there, about the year 1630." 



The author now proceeds to describe a few of the ahef-d^auvre^ of 
this great master, whose transcendent talents have transmitted his 
fame to the remotest posterity* 



** From that time he b^gan to distinguish himself in the great 
world ; for the picture he completed in 1632, and which was placed 
in the Anatomical Theatre of the College of Surgeons, proved what 
he was able to produce. This chef-d^ceuvre represents Professor 
Nicolas Tulp giving an anatomical lecture on a body, which is 
stretched upon a table, before which he is sitting ; the audience is 
composed of seven other persons*- Jacob Block, Hartman Hart- 
mansz, Adnaan Slalbraan, Jacob de Wit, Matthys lUlkoen, Jacob 
Koolveld, and Frans Van Loenen— who are so admirably repre- 
sented, that it appears as if each countenance was penelarated with 
the explanations he is giving. The pen cannot describe this wonder 
of the art { here the work of man triumphs in rivaUing nature ; for 
the expression of life and the representation of death are sa strongly 
depicted, that the impression this picture makes strikes the 4qpec« 
tator at first sight with a feeHng of aversion s yet, contemplating the 
ensemble, one discovers not only the great painter, but also diet 
knowledge of human feelings, whieh speaks so forcibly to the heartt 
and which corresponds perfectly with what lie often said tO|,hia 
piq>Hs, ' that he had made it a strict rale never to paint aaiylidaf 
without following nature.' 

'* The faithfulness widi which he represented the subjects he took 
for models, was the cause of his even following certain deformities 
which are sometimes met with in nature, and which he might have 
avoided in several of his performances, particularly in his stupes of 
female figures ; nevertheless, these seeming defects often form a 
contrast, which shows the peculiar beauty and originality of his 
works to greater advantage. The picture is on canvas ; height, sixty- 
four inches and a half; width, eighty-three inches and a half. 
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"In 1633, he painted the picture which b at present in the col- 
lection formed hj Hi4 late Majesty, George IV. It represents ft 
ship-builder, and his wife, who is in the act of giving him a letter. 
This painting, coming from the celebrated collection of De Heer 
Peter de Smeth Van Alphen, is nearly in the same style as that we 
have already mentioned ; it is on canyas } height, forty-three inches 
and a half by sixty-seven inches. 

« But the most renowned of all Rembrandt's works is his grand 
picture, finished in 1642, known [by the name of ' La Garde de 
JNuitf^ or * La Bourgeoisie ArmSe d^AmsterdamJ^ This was on the 
occasion of the expected visit of the Prince of Orange, with Maria, 
daughter of Charles I., Sang of England, whom he had lately mar- 
ried. The time chosen by the artist appears to be when the officers 
and men are leaving the guard-house, for the purpose of meeting the 
illustrious visiters. Height twelve feet, by fourteen feet six inches 
wide — canvas. This picture adorned the small Council Chamber of 
the Town House of Amsterdam. 

" 1%iB painting is so Teaorkable for its exoellenee, that, evem 
among idl the master-pieces of great men, there are few that can 
rival tills astoniidiing work, which is, withotrt exaggeration, aS a 
production of art, one of the ironders of the world, and which the 
Mnsmun of Amsterdam may "mSk be prond of possessing. We re- 
mark in this cftc/^VnoTre, that our great mrater has finished It 
with tiie utmost attention, and, inspired with emulation to produce 
a natioiial picture, has employed all his faculties upon it t the whole 
is eombined with so much judgment, tiiat the vigorous manner in 
whieh he has guided his pencil, strikes the connoisseur with admira- 
tion. Here Rembrandt shines in all his lustre % and such an example 
cannot feSL of enlightening those artists who imagine that, in order 
to i«odace effect, or what is called idat^ they need only use the most 
gaudy colonr ; not understanding that the effiect of a picture should 
be as harmoi^ons to the practised eye as music to the refined ear. 
But how many are there who, professing to be musicians, play out 
of tune; and it is but too frequently the same with those who 
occupy themselves with painting : for all the arts and sciences have 
some affinity to each other, and therefore the Muses are represented 
aaiaseparaUew- 
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'f Rembrandt, as chief of the Dutch school, is periiaps the Atost 
perfect colourist that ever existed. He has clearly shewn in all his 
works, that the grand resources of the art, as we £ave already ob- 
served, consist in subduing gaudy and harsh colours, because they 
ought not to be used except for bringing out the principal objects. 
Rembrandt used them with address, either by glazing them over in 
the manner of the Venetian school, or by blending other tints to 
lessen that harshness which dazzles the eye; for by the circula- 
tion of air which surrounds all objects, colours receive a reflection 
from whatever is near them, and consequently all representations of 
nature ought to participate in those aerial gradations which, in, Rem- 
brandt's pictures, appear to raise the figures from the canvas as if 
they were animated. It is astonishing that, during the intervals of 
painting the great works on which the fire of his imagination was 
employed with all its force, he had the patience and perseverance to 
fiiiish so many precious cabinet pictures, such as ' Simeon in the 
Temple ;' painted in 1631, on panel, height twenty-nine inches and 
a quarter, width nineteen inches, now in the Museum at the Hague ; 
* The Salutation * (formerly in the collection of the King of Sar- 
dinia), painted in 1640, on panel, height twenty-two inches and 
a half by nineteen inches', which was imported into this country about 
the year 1807, and purchased in 1812 by the Earl of Grosvenor, now 
the Marquis of Westminster, for his Lordship's superb gallery ; ' The 
Woman taken in Adultery,* on panel, height thirty^three indies by 
twenty-seven inches, painted in 1644 for Joan Six Heer van Vromade, 
afterwards in the possession of Burgomaster William Six, and now 
one of the ornaments of the National Gallery in London. All the be- 
forementioned pictures sufficiently prove that Rembrandt knew how 
to appreciate that sentiment and grandeur for which the ItaHan 
school is so much admired. Although some have pretended that be 
ought to have studied the antique, it is not less true that he was by 
no means deficient on this poi|it, for it is known that he purchased^ 
at a high price, casts from antique marbles, paintings, drawings, 
and engravings by the most excellent Italian masters^ to assist him 
in his studies, and which are mentioned in the inventory oi his gooda 
when seized for debt. . -. 

** Before proceeding further, we must not forget a picture by him, 
dated 1661, in the Museum at Amsterdam. This remarkaUe paint* 
ing, called * Les Syndics de la Halle aux Draps,' or tjie Wardens c€ 
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Ac Drapers' Company, is composed of six persons, five of whom^ 
assembled round a table cohered witb a red Turkey carpet, are appa- 
rently discussing some matters relative to their affairs, with a servant 
i^tanding behind them : the whole is pourtrayed in so grand a style, 
that the force of execution makes the figures appear as if modelled 
in relief; the picture is on canvas, height seventy-two inches by 
one-hundred and nineteen inches and a-half. 

" Rembrandt painted his landscapes with quite an original pecu« 
liarity. The one painted on canvas, height thirty-four inches and 
a quarter by forty inches and a-half, where he has represented a wind- 
mill, situated on the elevated site of a ruined fortification, jutting 
out on the lake below, is quite illusory. It is towards the approach 
of evening, when the remaining light of day illumines the horizon, 
and, with the reflection of the water, throws the surrounding scenery 
into solemn gloom. The mysterious tone of the whole conveys to 
the mind a poetical effect. It is engraved in the third volume of the 
Palais Royal, under the name of ' Le Moulin,' and now adorns the 
select collection of the Marquis of Lansdowne.* 

'' The eight paintings already mentioned were made in the zenith 
of his career ; and although there are other cJ^-d'anivres dispersed 
in the most renowned collections of Europe, yet these are sufficient 
to give an idea of the variety of his style. Those which are only 
sketches are not less worthy of the greatest esteem ; for it is inter, 
eating to see what slight touches are made use of by masters upon 
certain occasions to characterise their subjects. With regard to his 
admirable etchings, nothing can be more interesting ; one cannot 
jeatimate them too highly,— there ia discovered in them all the fecun- 
dity of an extraordinary and incomparable genius. . 

** From 1630 to 1656, he was much sought after by persons of 
high consideration in the ancient Dutch Republic, several of whose 
portraits he has represented in his principal paintings, such as the 
Burgomaster Nicolas Tulp and Cornelius Witsen, Captain Fraud 
Banning Cok Heer van Purmerland and Ilpendam, Joan Six Heer 
van Vromade, and others, whose patronage enabled him to establish 
himself upon a respectable footing in society. He married Miss 
Saskia von Uylenburg, by 'whom he had a son, whom he named Titus 
3q _ 
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van Ryn. He, howater, notwithstending tbe brilliant example of 
hia father, never became more than a painter of mediocre talent. 

<' Rembrandt*s multiplied success was soon pnnraed by that envy 
which has never spared merit, for a number of equivocal stories have 
been related, which report has handed down to our times, by citing 
jokes which his pupils made about his avarice, bul which are without 
foundation, as he appears to have been quite of a different character, 
the liberality of his disposition even embarrassing his latter days. 

" About the year 1656, Rembrandt determined to become pro- 
prietor of a house situated [in the Bree-Straatf St. AnUmia-SbtyM* 
To assist him in effecting this purpose, the Burgomaster Cornelius 
Witsen advanced him 4,180 guldens on a mortgage of the propa*ty ; 
not being able to meet his engagement when his bond fell due, all 
his goods were seized, and, on the 25th and 26th of July, 1656, sold 
by the Commissioner of the Court of Insolvency in Amsterdam. 

<* To return to the illustrious Rembrandt, it is indeed painful to 
see him deprived of his fortune in his old age. His talents, how- 
ever, remained unimpaired, and was a lasting treasure to him ; he 
did not forsake his palette, but continued to produce other ch^- 
fPmuvres until a short time before his death. Whatever mi^t, at 
this period, have been his difficulties, he had at all events a consolar 
tion in knowing that no claim against him would be left unsatisfied, 
as it appears, after all his accounts^were settled, there was a surplus 
of 6,952 guldens, nine stivers. It seems, however, that during his 
life-time he never would settle his accounts, either because he was of 
opinion that the Commissioners of the Court of Insolvency had im- 
properly managed his interests, or from other motives which must 
remain unknown. 

*' It ought to be added to the fame of Rembrandt, that there never 
was in Holland a school more productive of men of talent than his : 
among them the following were the most celebrated, and wiU ever 
form a prominent feature in the republic of the fine arts : — 

** Gerhard Dow, Ferdinand Bol, Gerbrant vanden Eeckhout, 
Govert Flink, Nicolas Maes, Philip de Koning, Arent de Gelder, 
Roelant Rogman, Jakob Lavecq, Adriaan Verdoel, Samuel van 
Hoogstraten, F. Victor, and Drost. r^^^^^ 
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'< U w»a al^r his 4i8eafie, whieb took place in 1665 (and not aa 
is 8ai4 hf Houbra^en and «ther writers, in 1674), that his only son^ 
Titus van Ryn, then a minor, obtained an act of majority to inherit 
the property left by his father.*' 



SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 



*' The sentiments of veneration which painting is capable of 
inspiring is truly wonderful ; nor is it possible to overrate the merit 
of one who has the power of speaking to all hearts through his silent 
but universal language. I have often witnessed the adorations of a 
prostrate crowd before the pictures in the churches of Antwerp : it 
seemed as if they were in tiie presence of the beings they worshipped. 
That Rubens has admirably treated the subjects of Holy Writ cannot 
admit of a doubt t it is impossible to see a finer piece of art than 
his famous painting of the Erection of th« Cress on Mount Calvary^ 
or that of the Descent from the Cross, both of which adorn the 
catheditd of Antwerp. His paintings of the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes and of St. Peter, in the church of Notre Dame at Mechlin, 
and that of St. Roche interceding with our Saviour, in the parochial 
church of Alost, are the most sublime pieces which Rubens ever 
produced. Although these are his grand works, there are certainly 
many others which have emanated from his genius, and which, in 
certain respects, might be put in comparison with them ; but these 
may be looked upon as the standard of his perfection, and the ne 
plus uUra of his efforts. * 

<' He also executed for the churches and other establishments at 
Brussels several works of importance. It is recorded, that in the 
fatal bombardment on the 20th of August 1695, by the Duke de 
Villeroy, commander of the French forces, there were destroyed in 
this city, in less than forty-eight hours, several thousands of houses 
and fourteen churches, the latter of which were adorned with some 
of the finest works of Rubens, besides those of Van Dyck and other 
eminent painters, which were thus either biurnt, or otherwise 
destroyed. Several that had escaped this havoc were sold to defray 
the necessary expenses of reparation which the war had occaMoned. 
3q2 o 
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Sttch wfts the sad ^te of many of Ids ehef-d^mtvreSy which, to tiie 
artist or amateur, must ever be a dource of regret, for fAmejem. neTer 
he replaced. 

" In this calamity Brnssels lost much that was valuable of Ridiens* 
works which were of importance : in the churdi of the Anaottdade, 
there were preserved only the Adoration of the Magi ; in the efanrch 
of the Capuchins', the Dead Christ sustained by the VirgiQ, whom 
St. Francis d* Assise is consoling ; in the Convent des PtHts Carmet, 
and in the Chartreuse, two pictures of the Assumption of the Virgio, 
and, lastly, in the cathedral of St. Gudule, that of the Saviour giving 
the Keys to St. Peter ; some of whidi are still to be seen in tiie 
Museum at Brussels. 

'* As the last of these paintings lias been in my possession, I shall 
enter into some details respecting it. -v It was left in its original posi- 
tion in the centre of the altar of St, Sacrement de Miracle^ in the 
cathedral of St. Grudide, where it had been. placed by the heirs of 
the Chancellor D'Amant, for whose sepulchral monument Rubens 
had painted it. It was the principal ornament of this church, and 
created [the most enthusiastic sensation in all who beheld it ; but it 
was only exposed to the view of the public on holidays ; the sight of 
it, however, was at all other times granted to those artists and 
strangers who might desire to view it It was kept behind a curtain,, 
and enclosed by two folding shutters, so that the'' care which has 
been so particularly bestowed on this picture, has preserved it in 
such a state as to be the admiration and astonishment of the impar- 
tial connoisseur. 

'* The artist has been highly successful in describing the most 
perfect among the sons of men, and in conveying that air of sublime 
divinity which we attach to the Saviour, who is intrusting the keys 
to, St. Peter, symbolical of the charge, ' Feed my sheep •/ while he is 
at the same time pointing to two of these animals which are stand- 
ing near him. The heads only of the sheep are seen, and the figures 
are represented from the knee upwards. St. Peter, in the presence 
of three other apostles, is kissing the hand of his master, and receivea 
with submission the gift of the divine power. 

. V During the jreign of Buonaparte, the clergy, being badly pro* 
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idded for, were oUiged to sell titU ekrf^d^cmvre of their cathedral. 
M« If. X NleQwenhTLys at this time offered a consideraUe smn of 
money for it, but it was obtained by M. Lafontaine of Paris, who 
took it with him to England, where it was bought by Richard 
lotter, Esq.,^o afterwards resold it to Mr. Champion. TSie latter 
gentkeman informed me that he gave 5,000/. and another picture for 
it ; widungy however, afterwards to part with it, he leffc it in the 
oare of Mr. Pinney, from whom I bought it on the 31st of May, 
1834. It forms at present part of the collection of the Prince of 
Orange. 

'< The fonr pictures which were in the possession of M. Londen, 
at Antwerp, are no less worthy of remark. They consisted of the 
Chapeau d6 PmSe, the Prairu de 'JLaeken^ and the Portraits of 
Isabella Brandt and Helena Forment He became possessor of tiiem 
as descendant of Nicholas Lunden, who married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Rubens, by Helena Forment They adorned one of the 
rooms in his house, and no one was ignorant of their high reputa- 
tion : indeed the princes who passed through Antwerp rarely failed 
to pay a visit to M. Lunden, to admire these beautiftd works ; and 
Louis XV., when he was there in 1746, was so delighted with tho 
Chapeau de PaiUe and the landscape of the PrtArie de Laekefif that 
he offered a considerable sum of money for them, but was refused on 
the grounds of their being family pictures* i^^r the decease of M. 
Lunden, his heirs advertised them, in the year 1817, for sale by pri- 
vate contract. The price asked for them was 100,000 francs, which 
M. L. J. Nieuwenhuys no sooner learnt, than he immediatdy made 
an offer ; but not succeeding in obtaining the whole of them at his 
own price, he gave the 30,000 francs which were asked for the Prairie 
de Laehen alone. M. J. M. A. Van Havre signed the receipt for this 
sum, for himself and the family, on the 8th of November, 1817. 

" This pictnrey wonderful in its kind, represents valleys richly 
adorned by groups of trees, exhibiting the smiling aspect of the fer- 
tile environs of Brussels : the distance, which is insensibly lost in 
the horizon, is clothed vnth azure tints ; and the sky, where the 
declining sun is slightly veiled by airy clouds, leaves but the setting 
rays to reflect more prominently those objects which they reach. 
Two beautiful village girls are the first objects to strike us ; the one 
is apparently walking, and carries on her head a basket of fruit ; the 
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other kneeling holds a poliahed copper jug, and i^peara rnddng -pre^ 
parationt to follow her companion^ At a slight distance from her, da 
the left, are two cows, one lying down, the other standing ; and fnrtlier 
on, on an eleyated 8pot,^are three other cows, one of which a yomg- 
girl is occupied in milking. On the right, a groom is watering two 
horses in a pond : this part of the pictnre is shaded by some beanti- 
fill trees, which are elegantly interlaced, and throu^ whidt the 
church is perceiyed on the hill. All nature is here in animation ; 
the pigeons that. are flying about seem to be in motion. Nothing 
has been introduced without design or effect ; even a wheelbarrow 
fall of vegetables is placed so as more effectually to make i^ 
distances retire. . 

'' Although landsci^ painting is said to be only secondary to h»» 
general object, still this celebrated painter has never more happily 
defined the sparkling execution of his delightful pencil ; and we must 
indeed regret that this admirable man has not produced more speci- 
mens of this description. This picture was never varnished till BL 
Nieuwenhuys became the possessor of it, when he sold it to the late 
M. Nicholas Le Rouge for 35,000 francs. It afterwards adorned the 
collection of M. Aynard, of Paris ; this gentleman then, placed it, 
I believe, in the care of M. De la Hante, who took it witii him to 
XiOndon, when Lord Farnborough bought it, to be placed in the 
superb collection of Greorge IV. 

*' In 1817, Mr. W. Buchanan, for 8,000 francs, became the pur- 
chaser of the portrait of Isabella Brandt^ Rubens' first wife, ^he 
was married to him in 1610, and died in 1626. This picture forms^ 
at present, part of the collection of Bulkeley Owen, Esq., of Teds- 
more Hall, near Shrewsbury. 

" On the 3rd of August, 1818, my father obtained, for 12,000 
francs, the portrait of Helena Forment from M. J. A. Van Havre, 
who gave him a receipt for that sum. This was Rubens* second 
wife, whom he married in 1630. At this time she was only axteen 
years of age ; but this portrait appears to have been taken when she 
was about twenty-two. Her hair is simply arranged ; a string <^ 
pearls, which goes round the back of the head, sustains, as orna- 
ments, two orange flowers and a rose. Her countenance is highly 
expressive, and is heightened by the beauty of her fair complexion. 
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SftA^ VMrs* a row of single pearb round her neck. A fine mnslin 
fnHf with worked edges, finishes the upper part of her dress, and is 
left open to discover part of the bosom. Her attire is a Spanish 
eofltmne of jellow silk, with slaved sleeves, over which she wears a 
black satin mantilla. Her left arm is negligently placed on her 
stomacher, and sustained bj the right, thus showing her beautiM 
hands to great advantage. 

'^ George IV., then Prince Regent, who was at this period com- 
pleting his collection of Flemish and Dutch paintings. Was no sooner 
informed by the Right Honourable Sir Charles Long, that there was 
a chance of getting this picture to England, than he immediately 
expressed a desire to see it On this, my father resolved (in Sep- 
ten^r, 1818) to send it from Brussels to London, which he then 
did, by way of Ostend, directed to Mr. John Smith, No. 98, Swallow 
Street, where the Hon. Sir Charles Long, now Lord Famborough, 
saw it ; and, after having had it brought to Carlton House for His 
Majesty's inspection, he purchased it for him for 800 guineas. 

** We win now return to the * Chapeau de FaUie.^ At iht time 
M. Nieuwenhuys made the purchase of the last-mentioned picture, 
he would have taken the < Chapeau de Paiile * at 50,000 francs, the 
price demanded ; but one of the heirs, M. H. J. Stiers d'Aertselaar, 
wishing to keep this painting in the country, was allowed to have the 
refusal of it, in case any one should come forward to make an offer 
to that amount : it thus, through M. Nienwenhuy^ offer, fell into 
M. Stiers d^Aertselaar's hands. This gentleman being, however, 
advanced in years, did not long enjoy the possession of it, as he died 
in 1822. In this year his successors announced in the European^ 
journals, that the * Chapeau de Paiile * would be sold, with the rest 
of his collection, by public auction. The sale was fixed for the 29th 
of July, and was to take place at the house of the deceased, Rue de 
Venice, No. 753. 

** As the day of sale approached, strangers from all parts arrived 
to be present ; the distinguished amateurs of several foreign coun« 
tries were seen collected together. Never was such interest known 
to be before created for a single picture. The inns at Antwerp were 
so fall, that many persons had the greatest difficulty to obtain lodg- 
ings ; and when the time of sale approached,.! was astonished to see 
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the multitude of people that crowded towards the Rm de Vi^aier; ' 
fbr it appeared as if ihej had been led more bj tiie attraetieii of 
a feast, than that of a pabMc auction : thus, on so interesting an 
erenty no other business or pleasure was, by many per8<ms> at^ 
tended to. 

** Happy were they who had taken the precaution of being in tiie 
sale-room at an early hour/ for it was Impossible at last, from the 
pressure of the crowds to get near the house, still less be present 
when the chef-d^cewrt was to be put up. EWrery one was in sileBt 
attention during the beginning of the side i and when, at length, tlie 
• Ckapeau de Paille^ wna brought forward, the silence whidi had 
reigned was broken by the applause and braros unanimously giren- 
to this memorial of Rubens. It Wfu more than an hour before tiie 
sale was allowed to proceed': the Mddings then commeneed, and it 
was finally knocked down to the name of M. L. J. Nieuwenhuys, for 
the sum of 36,970 florins, which, including the auction-dttty, is about 
3,000/^ 

** This pkture is so wtU knoWAi and has been so often described, 
that it hardly requires any fturther comments* As, however, many 
persons might think that the omission of a description would be 
inconsistent with the object of this work, I shall proceed to giye a 
slight sketch of it-«-4t is the portrait of a young lady possessing the 
most lovely features s there is the lightest smile playing round her 
mouth ; her expressive eyes seem to follow th9 spectator, as if she 
was a model of life itself ; and the beauty pourtrayed in her counte- 
nance corresponds with the report, that she was one of the most 
elegant women of her time* She wears ablack beaver hat, ^ VEspngt^ 
ole^ surmounted with feathers, which, produdng a slight shadow on 
her face, shows to great advantage the brilliancy of her complexion ; 
and her figure is so admirably detached from a bluish sky, which 
forms the back-ground, as to produce an effect that is quite surpris- 
ing. Her elegant dress consists of a black velvet bodice and skirt, 
with full 8<»rlet sleeves. A drab-coloured scarf is. thrown negligently 
over her shoulders ; this she holds with the left hand in front) having 
the right reposing on it. The illusion is so striking, that it is in 
vain to give an idea of the knowledge of the art which Rubens has 
so wonderfully evinced in this cfief-d^ceuvre, — Afta* having been 
exhibited at Mr. Stanley's rooms in Old Bond Street, London, where 
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it cttufled the most liyely seniatioii, and was viewed by nearly twenty 
tkoumnd persons, it was sold by Mr* Smith, for the owners, to the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, fiart*, in whose collection it now 



" One of the last pictures of importance which I possessed of 
Rubens', I bought at Brussels, in conjunction with my father ; it 
represents a wild-boar hunt^ in a woody landscape. It was formerly 
in the possession of one of the ancient families of Antwerp, whose 
last successor, Madame de Nevel, had, on many occasions, refused 
considerable sums for it ; but she valued her picture so much, that 
she would never part with it. After her death it became, by inherit- 
ance, the property of M. Du Bois de Vroylande, who sold it to my 
father and myself for 18,000 guldens. It at present forms one of the 
pidncipal ornaments of His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange's 
ooUection." 



VAN DYCK. 



' Fbom all the information handed down by various writers, we are 
enabled to collect that, from his youth. Van Dyck gave promise of 
remarkable talent ; and as this became developed with his advancing 
years, he soon surpassed all his fellow-students. The following 
anecdote wiU prove the fact: — Rubens being constantly occupied 
throughout the day, sought the recreation of a walk almost every 
evening ; during this absence, his scholars never omitted the*op})or<. 
tunity of viewing the progress he had made in the course of the day, 
which the old servant of Rubens, named Valvekens, enabled them to 
do, with the understanding of his receiving some emolumeiit from 
tlie young men for the permission : this was annually given. By 
l^ese means they had the advantage of studying the way in which 
their master prepared his works, and his manner of finishing them. 
On one occasion, the young artists were so eager to view the pro- 
gress of a picture, that, in pressing forward for closer examination, 
they pushed Diepenbeeck against the painting, when part of the arm 
and the face, which Rubens had just finished, were unfortunately 
much injured. The greatest consternation seized them, and, dread- 
ipg the displeasure of their master, John Van Hoeck, with admirable 
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presence of mind, Baid, ' My dear eotondmy there k not a n m vmtk 
to be lost ; by some means we must endeairour to repair this nnlncl^ 
accident. We have stiU three hours left ; the most able amongst fi» 
must take the palette, and strive to do his best. For my parjl, X vote 
that Van Dyck undertake it, for he is the only one likely to suc- 
ceed.* This was instanUy and unaniaoonsly ai^provcd •f. Van Dyck, 
the only one diffident of his own success, took ihe peneiLwiih Uax 
and hesitation, bvU; restored the injured part so inimitably, that 
several writers state, even Ridbens, on seeing his pieture tiie £cdlow- 
ing day, observed, in presence of some of his pupils, * This ana a»i. 
face (alluding to those repainted by Van Dyck) are nal the vrorrt 
part of my performance yesterday** The anecdote- may be true; 
but that Rubens should have taken Van Dyck*s work for lue owuk 
appeared to me matter of doubt, f I am the more ineUned to b^eivt 
that, having received information of the circumstance, and admiring 
the talent displayed by Van Dyck, he took this delicate methbd ei 
complimenting his gifted scholar. 

"It is certain Van Dyck so Clearly understood his master's art,, 
that, in several of his works, he appears to have snatched iibe genius 
of Rubens itself; and so perfecdy has he identified himself with that 
great man, that many of his own paintings remain still c(mfbunded 
with those of his master. I have not the slightest doubt, that the 
portraits of the President Richardot and his son, placed in the Louvre 
as the works of Reubens, were executed by Van Dyck, about the 
same time as his celebrated portrait of Govartius, now in the Nati<Hiat 
Gallery. 

**- Van Dyck's handling, when in the school of Rubens, had great 
^militude to the latter } stiU, if we observe the works of the two 
painters with attention, their pehdlling has* a different turn. Rubens* 
texture of colouring is not 90 highly modelled as that of Van Dyck, 
and is distinguished by a flourishing mode of execution ; Van Dyck's, 
on the contrary, is more highly wrought ; but he did not possess the 
fire of Rubens, and consequently studied the generality of his works 
more completely. 

" In the History and Antiquities of the Castle and Town of 
Arundel, by the Rev. M. A. Tierney, P.S.A.,voL ii. p. 490, iaa letter^ 
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written £roiii Antwerp, Jxdf 17th, 1620, to the Earl of Arundel, bf 
an agent, <^ which the ibUowmg it an extract : — ' Van Dyck lives 
with Rubens, and his works are beginning to be scarcely less esteemed 
than tholie of his master. He is a young man of one-and-twenty. 
His pAients are persons of considerable property in this city; and it 
will foe difficult, therefore, to mduee him to remove, especially as he 
must perceive the rapid fortune whkh Rubens Is amassing.' 

**> This account is the more interesting, as, by it, the parents of 
Van Dyek appear to have been persons in a better situation in life 
than other writers have stated ; and abo, that the Earl of Arundel, 
who was then making his collection of the works of art, had invited 
him to England at that period. However, Yen Dyok's pencil was 
alterwanls engaged for the noUe EaHy whose portrait he painted. 

*' This well4piOwm picture, which Van Dyck executed after his 
return from Italy, was once in the Orleans' gallery ; it now adorns 
the Stafford collection (which has descended to Lord Francis Eger- 
ton), and is engraved in that work, where it is thus described — ' The 
portrait of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel.' This portrait^ in 
common with Van Dyck's finer productions, merits the admiration 
of every lover of fine partings, as a fine picture. It possesses other 
and stronger claims to his veneration as the resemblance of a noble- 
man to whom the commonwealth of arts, science, and literature is 
in an especial manner indebted. During a long residence on the 
continent, Lord Arundel formed one of the most magnificent collec- 
tions of pictures, marbles, and drawings ever known, and was, at the 
same time, the encourager of living merit wherever he discovered it. 
Whilst in Germany, he met with Hollar, whom he patronised and 
brought with him to England ; and that ingenious artist executed 
many beautiful etchings from pictures and drawings in the EarFs 
cabinet. 

** Van Dyck's journey to Italy considerably changed his manner, 
which became entirely his own. By losing sight of the Antwerp 
school, and stud^^g the Venetian painters, he adopted a style 
totally distinct from that of Rubens. This alteration was particularly 
observed and admired, on his return to his native place. The paint- 
ings he executed for several churches were very remarkable ; and it 
is much to be regretted that his historical subjects are so few in 
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number. This 01871)6 attributed to Ids departure for England; wlier^ 
lie was constantly employed on portraits, tbis country not affording 
tbose opportunities to painters, like tbe Low CountrieSyOf embellishing 
cburcbes and conyents. He bad, neyertbeless, the satisfaction, when 
settled in London, of participating in one of tbe most elevated 
epochs that the annals of art have transmitted to us ; this was under 
tbe reign of King Charles I* So great a patron was this monarch, 
that be invited to bis court tbe most eminent painters ; and if Van 
Dyck did not receive at bis first visit here (as stated) tbe due reward 
of his talents, the King, a prince of refined taste, became so capti- 
vated with his works, that bis principal palaces were adorned witii 
them, and, at the same time, lavished upon him favours and honours. 
By this generous example, the nobiMty and gentry became admirers 
of tbe illustrious Van Dyck, who soon arrived at the height of his 
glory and fortune. His accumulating occupations betray neglect in 
many of bis works : this was more perceptible in the latter part of 
his life, when, becoming enfeebled, his pencil lost its pristine vigour, 
so that many of bis last pictures might be doubted by those not 
thoroughly acquainted with these facts. 

" The portrait of Francis de Quesnoy. — For portraits, one cannot 
sufficiently admire the sublime pencil of Van Dyck. He has repre- 
sented with such success the characters of bis age, that they seem the 
very image of life itself; for not only has he represented the person, 
but also the very thoughts are expressed in the countenance. In 
this respect, this talented painter has risen to the greatest degree of 
excellence that it is in the power of art to produce. 

'' Tbe face of tbe celebrated sculptor is interesting ; his look is 
full of expression, and denotes a character tinged with melancholy. 
His brown hair is softly executed ; a ruff falls on bis black mantle, 
which is very full, and covers the greater part of his person. In his 
hand he holds an antique head of a faun, sculptured in marble. — 
Van Dyck, in representing his firiend, the celebrated De Quesnoy, 
has paid particular attention to the execution of this work, whidi 
may rank amongst tbe finest productions of this wonderful master. 

. 'VAt the bottom of the engraving which was taken from this pic- 
ture, in 1751, by P. Van Bleeck, there is found written, * Francesco 
Di Quesnoy, called U FiammingOf a sculptor, born at Brussels, in 
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the year 1594, and died at Leghorn, the 12th of July, 1643, by a 
slow poison given him by his brother, who confessed the fact before 
he suflfered.' — Canvas, height thirty inches and a half, width thirty- 
,two inches and three-quarters. ^ 

. ** SUenus, — The old Silenns, tottering in his intoxication, holds 
vase negligently in his hand, spilling his liquor ; a satjrr, who is sup- 
porting him by the arm, has his head adorned with a chaplet of vine 
leaves, and embraces a Bacchante, who holds a tambourine.— This 
piece, which, for its bold execution, we may consider as a study, 
comes from the collection of M. De Vink "Wessel, of Antwerp, where 
it was sold, in 1814, for 1,200 guldens. — Canvas, height fifty-two 
inches and a half, width forty-three inches." j 



DAVID TENIERS. 



'* The seventeenth century furnished a remarkable epoch in the 
annals of arts in the Low Countries, by the number of celebrated 
men who flourished there. The Italian Schools were then declining ; 
and it is singular enough that Italy, for a period of one hundred and 
fiftyyears afterwards, with all her master-pieces, has not produced a 
painter of sufficient talent to rank even with a secondary master of 
her former flourishing era. We may thus see tliat all things have 
their rise, perfection, and decline. This age produced such novelty 
in the Dutch school, as to mark it with a quite distinct character 
from that of the Italian. 

*' The Flemings, who had already distinguished themselves by the 
efforts of Hubert and John Van Eyck, Rogier Vander Weide, John 
Hemmelink, Hugo Vander Goes, John De Mabuse, John Claesens, 
Quinten Matsys, Barnard Van Orley, Peter Parbus, and others, 
re-appeared in full splendour about the same period as the Dutch, 
. -from whom they again formed a separate school ; and I consider 
P. P. Rubens, A. Van Dyck, and D. Teniers, each in his class, to 
be men of the greatest genius Belgium ever produced. It has been 
said, that the paintings of Teniers partake of vulgarity : putting 
this objection aside, as untenable in regard to his fine works, he has 
so far overcome the difficulties of his art in the greater number of hfs 
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prodvctionSi that, with all their defects, they will always command 
admiration, for they speak the language of nature. Every style of 
painting, therefore, may possess great talent, no matter what may 
be the subject, provided the effect produced be that of truth. We 
should thus judge of each genius separately, forming our observation 
on the intention of the painter, and consider his works as they really 
are, not ridiculously expecting a Gorreggio in viewing a Rembrandt, 
a Rubens^in a Raffaelle, a Teniers in a Claude, &c., &c. 

— y " To return to Teniers : his delight was to represent the different 
'^ charac ters and manners of the peasantry, and also to introduce 
^dies and cavaliers in many of £& village fites;. These are all 
admirably depicted, 'and delineate the characteristic distinction of 
each class in society. Often have I observed, in my casual visits to 
the Kermesses of Sempst, Eppeghem, Vilvorde, and Perck (in the 
latter village was Teniers' chateau), the same scenes which that cele- 
brated painter has so tndy^pourtrayed; and, although nearly a cen- 
tury and a half has elapsed since his decease, I could still trace in 
the peasantry the same jovial gaiety which Teniers depicted and 
represented with all the felicity of expression so admirable in his 
chef'd^oeuwes. He was an extraordinary man, and one of the greatest 
colourists that ever existed. His landscapes were usually painted 
tTith that pleasing simplicity which is so greatly admired. In con- 
templating his delightful productions, I have enjoyed many agreeable 
moments ; and, fortunately, my opportunities have not been re- 
stricted, as several fine productions of his spirited pencil have been 
in my possession. One of the most remarkable was that bought of 
/ Madame DevUle, for which were paid 2 5,000 Jrajics. The subject is 
a village feast, painted on panel, in "Keipittwenty-two inches, by 
thirty inches and a half. It forms, at present, a part of the choice 
collection of Lord Charles Townsend, M.P. Another specimen, of 
a different description, which I possessed, is a Corps de Garde; it 
sold for 12,099 francs at M. Laperi^re*s sale, which took place in 
1825, and is thus described in the catalogue of the sale of tiie pic- 
tures of Joseph Barchard, Esq. : — * Interior of a guard-house, in the 
front of which a youth is putting away a pair of pistols in their 
holsters ; a saddle and suits of armour are grouped on a bench. In 
the farther part of the room, near a fire, four soldiers are engaged in 
a game at cards, while another, with a pipe, is looking on : ^e atten- 
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i^n of all the five is variously and admirably expressed. A woman 
is entering, from a door on the right, with refreshments.' -^Th^ 
oolooriBg of this fine cabinet picture (painted in 1647), which dis- 
plays the best execution of Teniers, is agreeable and harmonious, and 
the objects in the fore-ground are illuminated in a beautiful clear 
tone. It was formerly in the collection of Do Heer Braamcamp, 
and now adorns the collection of Prince Beauveau, at Paris. 

" The picture of the Seven Acts of Mercy , engraved under No. 84, 
in the Recueil of the cabinet of Le Due de Choiseul, which was in my 
possession in 1830, is also a remarkable painting of this master. It 
was afterwards sold to the Marquis de Forbain Janson, at Paris, for 
15,000 francs. I also possessed a picture of a peculiar subject, which 
represented the interior of a kitchen, furnished with tubs, kettles, 
vases, jugs, &c., grouped with fruit and vegetables of all kinds. 
Teniers appears to have introduced the master of the house in the 
attitude of giving orders to a valet, and to a female who is at the 
door. This picture is the more interesting, as being the joint pro- 
duction of John de Heem, who painted the fruit, vegetables, and 
part of the accessories : it is on panel, height nineteen inches, by 
wenty-five and a half. It is also described, under No. 99, in the 
catalogue of the sale of the celebrated De Heer de Smeth Van Alpher, 
and now forms part of that of M. le Baron Frederic de M ecklenbourg, 
at Paris. 

** Oirist and the Samaritan TToman.— Teniers, one of the greatest 
and most versatile geniuses of his age, had the particular talent of 
imitating the paintings of Bassono, Paolo Veronese, Giacomo, Tin- 
toretto, and others, with so much art, that the most experienced eye, 
on the first coup-^ceUj is surprised at their deceptive appearance. 

" This picture represents Christ sitting near a well, revealing to 
the Samaritan woman the events she had met with in her life : the 
woman, who is astonished at the divine science he displays, appears 
quite surprised, and listens with particular attention. A spaniel is 
sitting in front ; and in the back-ground of the picture we perceive 
three Apostles. It is certain that those who are ignorant of the 
different manners of painting by Teniers, would be mistaken in this 
work, in which he has tried to imitate Tintoretto ; but, by close 
3r2 
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examina^on, the connoisseur will discoTer, in several parts, 'l^e 
characteristic touch of the Flemish painter, which he has not been 
able to conceal throughout his painting. — Panel; height thirteen 
inches and three-quarters ; width twenty-one and three-quarters." " 



ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 



** After comparing what is known of this astonishing painter and 

is brother, Isaac Van Ostade, with the statements given by the 

greater number of writers, I believe the most satisfactory course to 

adopt will be to repeat exactly what the Dutch author, Houbraken, 

has said about them, although it is but a cursory notice : — 

** ' Adrian and Isaac Van Ostade were, if I* am right, bom at 
Lubeck, but lived the greater part of their lives at Haarlem. Adrian 
Brower and himself were scholars of Francis Hals at the same timel 
Isaac Van Ostade was a disciple of his brother, but died before he 
had attained the summit of Parnassus, where Adrian reaped the 
laurels due to his zeal and perseverance. The latter sold all his 
effects in 1662, and removed from Haarlem to Amsterdam, that he 
might be able to fly to Lubeck, being apprehensive of the excesses 
committed by the French during the invasion of Holland; bat a 
lover of the arts, M. Constantine Sennepart, prevailed upon him to 
remain in his house, where he made those beautiful drawings which 
M. Jonas Witzen afterwards bought, with some others, of M. Battem, 
for 1,300 guldens, and which I have examined several times with 
great pleasure.' 

** Houbraken's delight on viewing these water-colour drawings 
may be readily conceived ; some of them, indeed, approach nearly 
to oil-paintings. The finest specimen I have seen* of this kind is 
that known by the name of the Krosbcuin, and which was sold with 
the late Jacob de Vos's collection of drawings, on the 30th of Oc* 
tober, 1833. It is described in the catalogue of the sale under 
No. 1. Being present when it was put up, I was so struck with its 
great merit, that I could not refrain fVom bidding for it, und was 
the last competitor but one. It was knocked down for 2,585 gali 
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dens (incliiding the opgeld) to De Heer Albert Brondgeest, wlio 
bought it for his Excellency the Baron Verstolk Van Soelen, (a 
distinguished lover of the fine arts, who possesses the finest collec- 
tion of drawings now left in Holland). 

'* The subject chosen by a painter is not always the principal 
point which men of judgment take into consideration ; it is the 
extraordinary display t>f genius that stamps the value of his produc- 
tions. In the more elevated stage of the art, namely, oil-painting, 
Ostade is so admirable, that I do not believe his fine productions 
can be sur][)assed. His best works are difficult of attainment ; and 
those who possess a fine picture by him, may consider themselves 
fortunate. 

** Adrian Van Ostade has represented himself in the dress of a 
peasant ; he wears a red cap, and is sitting with a pipe in his hand, 
apparently lost in thought. Behind him is a woman leaning on a 
door half opened, through which is seen a yard, and the exterior of 
a public-house ; several villagers are there assembled roimd a table, 
enjoying themselves. This part is vividly illuminated and very 
picturesque. This painting is the more remarkable, as the figures 
are of a larger size than those generally seen of this celebrated 
master. The effect, for harmony of tone, is beautifully managed 
in its gradations. — On panel ; height, seventeen inches and a half; 
width, fifteen inches. 

** Two other fine paintings by Ostade have lately been in my 
possession : . one of them was sold for 13,030 francs at Prince 
Galitzin's sale, which took place at Paris on the 28th of February, 
1825 ; it afterwards passed into Mr. Joseph Barchard*s collection : 
<— -An interior, with a party of eight figures making merry ; the most 
conspicuous in the group is a boor in a blue vest, resting one leg 
upon the bench on which he is seated^ and raising a glass of liquor 
in his left hand ; he appears animated by the notes of the village 
fiddler behind him, to whom a child, leaning upon a chair, is listen- 
ing with fixed attention : a female with a pewter jug, and others 
round the table, are no less animated, and display the happiest 
touches of this master's pencil : the colouring is rich and brilliant, 
and the finisbing admirable. It now forms part of the collection of 
4;he Baron de Rothschild, at Paris. 
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' ** Theoiiier is mentioned in the catalogue of the valuaUe eoUee- 
tion of that great admirer of the arts, his Excellency Charies 
•Alexander de Colonne, the prime minister of France under Louis 
XVI. ; it was sold by Messrs. Skinner and Dyke, on the 23rd of 
March, 1795, and described under No. 77 of the fourth day*s sale 
'as follows : — ' A Dutbhcabaret. Peasantry of both sexes dancing, 
drinking, and making merry. No painter ever composed these sub- 
jects better than Ostade, or drew, with greater truth, the natlTC 
character of the boors of Holland. The whole scene is pleasing 
and animated. It is impossible in the art of colouring, for richness 
and effect, to surpass this beautiful picture.* (It is signed^. Osiadef 
1674, and not 1675, as some have, stated, and is painted on panel; 
height, seyenteen inches and a half by fifteen and a quarter). When 
pictures of Ostade possess these high qualities, they become invalu- 
able. This picture cost M. de Colonne 400 louis d?or: it was 
afterwards sold at the sale of the collection of John Dent, Esq., in 
1827, when I bought it for 465 guineas, and is now in the possession 
of Richard Forster, Esq. 

** De Heer Van Loon of Amsterdam possesses likewise a gem of 
this master's. The museums of that city, of the Hague, and of the 
Louvre, are all adorned with several of his best works ; but the two 
specimens we have lately qeen in the collection of his Royal Hig^ 
^ess the late Duke of Berry, are admirable. One is engraved under 
No. 16 in the Recueil d'Estampes of the cabinet of the Due de Choi- 
seul ; and was bought in May, 1834, by De Heer A. Vander Hoop, 
for 800^ : it is marked A. Ottade, 1661, and is on panel; in height 
fourteen inches and a half by eighteen three quarters. The other 
was described as follows, under No. 71 of the catalogue of the exhi- 
bition of those pictures : — * At the door of a cabaret, a fiddler, seated 
near the post of a shed, is playing to four peasants who are dancing; 
others are looking on, and are smoking and drinking ; under the 
shed are tables, where men and women are regaling ; in the fore- 
ground, on the same side, two children are playihg with a black 
dog ; on the left, part of the village is seen in perspective, enlivened 
with spirited figures.* — ^This capital production, fUl of truth and 
power, was painted by Ostade in his fifty-second year. On wood, 
height sixteen inches and three quarters by twenty-two and a hal£ 

" The picture which Ostade painted in 1668, formerly in the col- 
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lection of M. Pieter de Smeth Van Alpher, and now in that formed 
bj Hit late Majesty Gfreorge IV, is also among his most renowned 
paintings. I cannot recollect having seen finer specimens of this 
celebrated painter than those I have just spoken of. 

*^ Let me here mention his etchings, to the nmnber of fifty, which 
are of the most interesting description, and prove his ability in all 
he undertook or produced.' ' 



ISAAC VAN OSTADE. 



** I WILL now commnnioate the little information that remains 
concerning Isaac Van Ostade ; who, as we have already mentioned, 
Went to Haerlem, where his brother Adrian resided, and became his 
disciple, as may be easily discerned by his early productions ; but 
his reflecting mind soon took freer scope, and he studied only 
what he discriminated in nature. In this he succeeded so wonder- 
fully, that his latter works might compete with those of the first- 
rate painters among his contemporaries. His productions had now 
become the delight of connoisseurs ; bq| his enjoyment of the fame 
due to his talents was of a short duration : death put a stop to his 
'career at its most flourishing epoch, leaving his brother long to 
lament his fate, and his. admirers to regret that so few of his charm- 
ing pictures should remain to attest his powers ; as, in consequence 
of his being taken from the world in the prime of his life, his works 
are extremely scarce. 

*^ Among the fine pictures I have possessed of this master, was 
one that made part of the choice collection of Joseph Barchard, 
Esq. : it is dated 1649, and described by the late Mr. James Christie, 
under No. 20 of his catalogue, * A VitUige Scene •* — ^in which a 
dismounted cavalier is represented in conversation with the land- 
lord of a cabaret, while his grey horse is baiting near him ; an elderly 
man taking his repast on a bench, and a woman with her child are at 
the door. A family group, from the top of a flight of stairs at the 
entrance to their cottage, are observing what passes below them. 
These buildings are surmounted by a group of trees^ and a village 
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cliiiroh. . The hovels of a fann-yard, animals^ and poultry, all ^^ 
quisitely touched, .and a woody distance, are handled with great 
delicacy, and a gaiety of colour, unusual with this master. Not 
many years since, it was one of the choice pictures in the cabinet of 
the Prince Galitzin, in whose sale at Paris it was purchased for 
13,150 francs : it now forms part of the collection of that weU- 
known patron of the arts, William Wells, Esq. 

** Another, of a similar subject to the above-mentioned picture^ 
but a more important composition, is one which I saw at M. Hen- 
drik Muilman's sale, which took place at Amsterdam on the 12th 
and 13th of April, 1813 ; it was knocked down at 5,050 guldens. It 
afterwards became the property of Prince Talleyrand, but now forms 
part of the select collection of Alexander Baring, Esq. It is painted 
on panel; height, thirty-three inches by forty-three. 

'' A Frgzen Canal, This painting, which presents all the splen- 
dour of the surprising talei^t of Isaac Van Ostade, is one of the 
finest pictures known by this master. It represents a frozen canal, 
bordered on the right by a dyke ; upon its elevation are seen a 
cottage and travellers ; on the left, a hut and some trees throw a 
shade over the foreground. In the middle of the canal, two men 
are in conversation ; one is leaning on his sledge, upon which are 
placed a barrel and a basket Near them are several boys ; one is 
putting on his skaits, whilst another is looking on. A lady and gen- 
tleman are sitting in a sledge, to which a white horse is harnessed, 
and the conductor is preparing for depsurture. Many other figures 
animate every part of the scene. The brilliant and golden tone 
of colour produced by the effect of the setting sun, is wonder- 
fully managed throughout this beautiful picture, which was formerly 
in the collection ^of General Verdier (sold at Paris in 1810), and 
afterwards became one of the ornaments of the gallery of Le 
Chev. Sebastian Erard: now in the collection of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. — On canvas, height thirty-seven inches, width forty 
seven and a half. 

" The picture engraved by Dunker, under No. 27 of the Recueil 
d^Estampes of the cabinets of the Due de Choiseul, is one of the 
most perfect paintings I have seen of this artist. This bijou now 
embellishes the collection of Sir Robert Peel, Bart— It is painted on 
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panel ; height, twenty-two inches and a half by nineteen and three 
quarters. 

** I would particularly observe, that there are a great many paint- 
ings by De Hyeer, a disciple of Isaac Van Ostade's, that pass, in many 
collections in England, as being from the hand of his master, and 
are so described ; but, on comparing the two painters, the difference 
is easily detected, — ^for the master was an accomplished artist, and 
the pupil never passed beyond a secondary grade.*' 
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Folygnotus, of Rhodes . 
Fond, Arthur 
Fonte, Jacopo 
Pontius, Paul 
Fontprmo, Jacopo 
Pool, Matthew 
Forbus, Peter 
Forbus, Francis 

Forporati, 

Forrp, Girolamo . 
Post, Francis 
Potter, Paul 
Poussin, Nicolo 
Poussin, Caspar 
Poussin, John 
Powle, George . 
Pozzi, Rocco 
Pozzo, Andrea . 
Pratt, Matthew 
Praxiteles, a Greek sculptor 
Preiser, John J. 
Preisler, George M. 
Freisler, John Martin . 
Priest, Thomas 
Frimaticcio, Francesco 
Frimaticcio, Francis 
Frocaodni, Carlo A. 
Procacdni, CamiUa 
Frocacdni, Ercole 
Frotogenes, of Rhodes 
Frovenzale, Marcello . 
Puget, Peter Paul 
Puligo, Domenico 
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Pynaker, Adam 
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Qyaini, Ludovico 
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Queboom, Crispin V. 
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Quellinus, Erasmus 
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QaesDoy, Francis du 
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Rachette, Jean Francais 
Racine, John Baptist 
Racle, Leonard 
Rademaker, Gerard 
Rademaker, Abraham . 
Raebum, Sir Henry, R.A. 
RaflfkeDe, or Raphael^See 

Introduction xxix. . 
Raimondi, Marc Antonio 
Ramsay, Allan ■ . 
Ranc, John 
Raoux, John 
Rathbone, John 
Ravenet, Simon F. 
Ravenent, Simon 
Rarenna, Marco da 
Ravesteyn, John Van 
Rayesteyn,. Hubert Van 
Ravesteyn, Nicholas 
Reclam, Fi^erick 
Redi« Tommaso. 
Redman, Thomas 
Rembrandt, Van Ryn 
Renard, Simon de 
Reni, Ouido 
Renier, Winceslaus 
Restout, John 
Reuven, Peter 
Revely, Willey . 
Reyn, or Rheni, John de 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Rhotenamer, John 
Ricci, Sebastian . 
Ricci, Marco 
Riccio, Domenico 
Richard, Martin 
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Richardson, Jonathan 
Ridinger, John 
Ridolfi, Claudio . 
Rietachoof, John K. 
Rietschoof, Henry 
Rigaud, Hyacinth 
Rigaud, John 
RUey, Charles R. 
Riley, John 
Riminaldi, Orazio 
Rincon, Antonio Del 
Rivalz, Anthony 
Roberts, James . 
Robinson, George . 

Robinson, -, 

Robson, George 
Robusti, called Tintoretto, G 
Robusti, Marietto 
Rode, Christian 
Roepel, Conrade 
Roestraeten, Peter 
Rogers, WUUam 
Rogers, George 
Roghman, Roland 
Rollos, Peter 
Romanelli, Giovanni, F. 
Romanelli, Urbano 
Romanet, Anthony 
Romanino, Girolamo . 
Rombouts, Theodore 
Romney, George 
Roncalli, Christofano 
Ronseray, Margaret Louisa 
Rontebout,N. • . 
Roodseus, John A. 
Rooker, Edward . 
Rooker, Bfichad 
Roore, Jacques de 
Roos, John Henry 
Roos, Theodore . 
Roos, Philip 
Roos, John M. 
Roos, Joseph 
Rosa, Salvatore 
Rosalba, C 
Roselli, Cqsimo . 
Rosso, called Maitre Roux 
Rota Martino 
Rotari, Pietro 
Rothenhamer, John 
Roullet, John L. 
Rousseau, James 
Roubilliac, Francis 
Rovezzano, Benedetto da 
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Roiee, Ifademoisdle 
Rubens, Sir Peter Paul 
Bugendas, George P. 
Buisch, Rachel 
Rundman, Alexander 
Rupert, Prince 
Ruysdael, Jacob . 
Ruysdael, Solomon 
Ruyter, N. de 
Ryckaert, Martin 
Ryckaert, David . 
Ryland, WilUam 
Rysbraeck, Peter 
Rysbrach, Michftel 
Ryz, Nicholas . • 



Sacchi, Andrea . 
SachUeven, Cornelius 
Sachtleven, Herman 
Sadeler, John 
Sadeler, Egdius 
Sadeler, Raphael . 
Sadler, Thomas 
Saenredam, John 
Sailmaker,. Isaac 
Salimbeni, Ventura 
Salm, Van . 

SalTi. 

Salvi. Nicholas 
Sali, James F. . 
Sal viati Francesco 
Sainacchini, Orazio 
Sanry, Thomas 
Sandby, Paul 
Sandrart, Joachim 
Sansorino, James 
SaTery, Roland 
Savery, Solomon 
Saxton, Christopher . 
Scamozzi, Vincent 
Scacciati, Andrea 
Schagen, Gilles . 
Schaecuflein, Hans . 
Schalcken, GodfVey 
Scheindel, George 
Scheitz, Matthew . 
Schellinks, William 
Schellinks^ Daniel 
Schenck, Peter 
Schiavonc, Andrea 
Schiavonetti, Luigi 
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Schmidt, George F. 
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Schmutzer, Joseph and A. 
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Schmutzer, Jacob 
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Schonfeld, John H. 


. 493 


Schooiyans, 


. 494 


Schoen, Martin . 


. 494 


Schorel, John 


. 495 


Schurman, Anna Maria de 


. 406 


Schuze, John G. 


. 496 


Schuppen, Peter V. 


. 496 


Schut, ComeUus 


. 496 


Schuur, Theodore Vander 


.497 


Schwartz, A. 


.497 


Schwarts, Christopher . 


. 497 


Scopas,ofParo8 . 


. 498 


Scorza, Sinibaldo 


. 498 


Scotin, Gerard, the Elder 


. 498 


Scotin, Gerard, the Younger 
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Scott, Samuel 
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Sebastian, of Venice 


. 498 


Segers, Gerard 


.498 


Segers, Daniel . 


.499 


Segars, Hercules 
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Selma, Ferdinand 
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Sempelius, D. G. 
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Sens, William de 
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SerUo, Sebastian 


. 501 


Sericcus, Peter . 


. 501 


Serwouter, Peter 


. 501 


Servandoni, John N. 


.501 


Sesto, Caesare de 


. 501 


Seymour, James 


. 501 


Sharp, William 
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Sherwin, John 


. 502 


Shmutz, Rodolphus 
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Sibrects, John 


. 502 


SibeUus, 


. 502 


Sidolante, Girolamo . 


. 502 


SignoreUi, Luca . 


. 503 


Silvestre, Israel 


. 503 


SilTcster, Louis . 


. 503 


Simon, Peter 


. 503 


Simon, John 


. 503 


Simon, Thomas 
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Simoneau, Charles 


. 503 


Sirani, Giovanni 


. 503 


Sirani, Elizabetta 


. 504 


Sines, Violante B. 


. 504 


Sirlet, Flavius . 
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Slingelandt * 


. 505 


Slodtz, Rene M. 


. 505 


Sluys, Jacob Vander . 
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Smeaton, John . 


. 505 
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Smibert, John . 


. 606 


Stoop, Peter , 


. 524 


Smith, John 


. 606 


Stork, Abmham • 


.-824 


Smith, Thomas 


. 507 


Stotbard. Thomas,. R. A. 


. 624 


Smith, John R. . 


. 607 


Strada, John 


. 526 


Smith, William, G. and J. 


. 507 


Straeten, H. Vander . 


.527 


Smithson, John . 


. 607 


Strange, Sir Robert 


. 827 


Smitz, Caspar 


. 607 


Strada, Vespasiano 


. 52d 


Smits, Lodowicl^ 


. 508 


Streater, Robert . , 


. 628 


Snayers, Peter 


. 508 


Streak, Jurian V. 


. 528 


Snellinck, John. . 


. 608 


Streek, Henry V. 


.528 


Sneyders, Francis • 


. 609 


Strutt, Joseph . . 


.528 


Soest, Gerard . 


. 610 


Stuart James . 


. 629 


Sole, Antonio Maria da 


. 610 


Stubbs, George 


. 529 


Soleur, Hubert le 
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Stuven, Ernest . > 


. 529 


SoUs, Vii^ 
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Subleyras, Peter 


. 529 


Soly. Arthur 
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Subtermans, Justus . 
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Son, called the Old, Joris . 
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Sueur, Peter le . 
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Son, called the Young, John 
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Sueur, Peter le . 


.630 


Sorgh, Hendrick 
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Somique, Dominic 


. 512 


Sumigue, Louis . 


. 631 


Sorri, Pietro 


. 612 


Sunman,.JK. 


. 531 


Soutman, Peter. . 


. 612 


Suyderhoef, ^onas 


. 531 


SostratesofCnidos 


. 612 


Swanenburg, William V. 


. 532 


Spada, LioneUo 


. 613 


Swanevelt, Herman 


. 532 


Spagnoletto, Joseph R. 


. 613 


Syder, Daniel 


. 532 


Spalthof,N. 


. 613 


Sybrecht, John . 


. 533 


Spencer, Jarris 
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Spicer, Henry . 
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Spierre, Francis 


. 614 
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Spierings, Henry . 


. 614 






Spiers, Albert Van 


. 614 


Tacca, Peter James 


. 533 


Spilberg, John . 


. 616 


Taffl, Andf ea 


. 533 


Spilberg, Adriana 


, 615 


Talman, William 


. 634 


l^pilsbury, inigo . 


. 616 


Tanje, Peter 


. 534 


Spranger, Bartholomew 


. 616 


Tardieu, Nicholas 


. 534 


Squarcione, Francesco 


. 516 


Tardieu, Elizabeth . 


. 534 


Staben, Henry 
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Taruffi, Emilio . 


. 534 


Staevarts, Palamedes 
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Tavarone, Lazaro 


. 534 


Staevarts, Anthony 
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Tempesta, Antonio 


. 535 


Stalbent, Adrian . 
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Teniers, c^led the Old, David . 635 


Stampart, Francis 
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Teniers, called the Young, David 635 


Staren, Dirk Van 
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Terburg, Gerard 


. 537 


Stamiiana, Gherardo . 


. 619 


Terwesten, Augustine t 


. 538 


Steen, Francis V. 


.519 


Terwesten, Elias 


. 639 


Steen,Jan 


. 519 


Terwesten, Matthew 


.639 


Stefaneschi, Giovanni 


. 520 


Testa, Pietro 


. 540 


Stella, Jacques 


. 621 


Testa, Giovanni- Cesare 


. 540 


Stella, Francis . 


. 621 


Testelin, Louis 


' . 540 


Stella, Claudine 


. 621 


Thelford, Thpmas, Esq. 


. 670 


Stenwyck, Henry 


. 522 


Thiboust, Benoit 


. 541 


Stimmer, John C. 


. 622 


Thielen, John P. V. . 


.541 


Stoccade, Nicholas de 


. 523 


Thielen, Maria, &c. 


. 541 


Stone, Nicholas 


. 623 


Thomas, Jacques E. 


. 541 


Stone, John i 


. 523 


Thomaasii}, Philip 


. 843 
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Thompson, William 


. 542 


Vaillant, Wallenmt 


. 557 


Tbompwm, T. . 


. 542 


Valentine, Peter 


. 557 


ThornhiU, Sir James 


. 542 


Valck. Gerard 


. 568 


Tiarini, Alessandro 


. 543 


Valet, or Vallet, Williaffi . 


. 558 


Tideman, PhiUp 


. 548 


Valk. Peter 


. 558 


Tilborgh, Giles Van 


. 544 


Valkenburgfa, Theodore 


. 558 


Tillemans, Peter 


. 544 


Valkenburg, 


. 559 


Tilsoii,Hem7 


. 544 


Vallory, Chevalier 


. 680 


Tinelli, Tiberio 


. 545 


Valpuesta, Pedro 


. 559 


Tintorettl (see Robosti). 


. 449 


Vanaken, Joseph 


. 569 


TUt, Benvenuto . 


. 546 




.569 


Titi, Tiberio 


. 545 


Vanderburgh, Adrian 


. 560 


Tltian-see FeceUi 


. 579 


Vanderbrocht, Henry 


. 560 


Titiano, Girolamo 


. 546 


Vandergucht, Michael 


. 560 


Toledo, Juan de 


. 546 


Vandergucht, John 


. 660 


Tombe, N. la . 


. 546 


Vandervart, John 


. 561 


Tomkins, William 


.670 




. 561 


Toomvliet, Jacques di 


. 546 


Vandervelde, Esaias 


.56S 


Torbido, Francesco 


. 547 


Vandervelde, caUed the Old, 
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William 


.663 


Tortebat, Francis 


. 548 


Vandervelde, called the Young, 




Torre, Flaminio 


. 548 


WiUiam 


.663 


Torrentius, John 


. 648 




.563 


Torraley, Charles 


. 549 


Vandiest, Adrian 


. 664 


rremolliere, Peter C. 


. 649 


Vandyck, Sir Anthony 


. 664 


rresham, Henry 


. 680 


Vandyck, Philip 


.666 


rreviso, Girolamo da 


. 649 


Vangelisti, Vincensio 


.666 


Troost, Ck)melius 


. 650 


Vanloo, James 


. 666 


Trouvain, Anthony 


. 550 


Vanloo,JohnBiq[»tist 


. 567 


Troy, Francis de 


. 650 


Vanloo, Carlo 


. 668 


Troy, John Francis de 


. 661 


Van Mander, Charies 


. 668 


Troyen, Rombout Van 


. 661 


Vanni, Francesco 


.669 


Tschemingk, D. 


. 662 


Vanni, Ottavlo 


.670 


Tschemingk, John 


. 562 


Vannucci, Pietro 


. 670 


Tulden. Theodore V. 


.562 


Vanucchi, Andrea 


. 572 


Tura, CkMimo 


. 552 


Vansomer, Paul 


. 574 


Tnrchi, Alessandro 


. 562 


Vansomer, Paul 


.574 


Tyssens, Peter . 


. 663 


Vanuden, Lucas 


.574 


Ty8sens,N. 


. 653 


Vargas, Louis de 


.675 


Tyson, Michael . 


. 664 


Varotari, Dario 


.576 






Varotari, Alessandro 


.576 
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Vasari, Giorgio 


.676 




Vassallo, Antonio 


.677 


Ubaldfaii, Petreccio 
Udino,Johnda . 
Uccello Paolo 


. 654 
. 664 
. 554 


Vaughan, Robert 
Veau, John le 
Vecchia, Pietro da 


.678 
.578 
.578 


v/\«waa\# A. «»*^*s^ • 

UIO, Jacob Vander 
Utrecht, Adrian Van . 
Uytenbroeck, Moses 
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Vecelli, called Titian, Tlriano 
Vecelli, Francesco 
Vecelli, Horatio 
Velasco,DonA.P. 
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Valasquez De Silva, Don Diego 
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Vddner, John 
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Veneziano, Antonio 


.583 


Vadder, Louis de 


. 556 


Veneziano, Domenice 
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Veaius, Otho 


. 584 


Voet, Charles 


. 605 


Venius, Gilbert 


. 585 


Vollevens, John 


. 60G 


VefDUsti, MarceUo 


. 585 


Volpato, Giovanni 


. 606 


Verbeeck, PhiUp 


. 586 


Voorhout, John 


. 606 


Verbruggen, Henry 


. 585 


Vos, Martin de 


. 606 




. 586 


Vos, Simon de . 


. 607 


Verdizotti, Giovanni 


. 586 


Vos, Paul de 


. 607 


Verdoel, Adrian 


. 586 


Vo8tennan,Luke 


. 608 


Verelst, Simon . 


. 687 


Vosterman, John 


. 608 


Verelst, Herman 


. 587 


Vouet, Simon 


. 609 


Verelst, Maria . 


. 587 


VouiUemont, Sebastian 


. 610 


Verendael, N. 


. 588 


Voys, Ary de 


. 610 


Verhaecht, Tobias 


. 588 


Vries, John de 


. 610 


Verheydeiv Francis 


. 589 


Vroom, Henry C. 


. 611 


Verhoek, Peter C. 


. 589 


Vuibert, Remi 


. 611 


Verhoek, Qysbert 


. 590 


Vyl, J. D. 


. 680 


Verkolie, John . 
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Verkolie, Nicholas 


. 590 






Vermeuleq, Cornelius 
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Vermeyen, John C. 
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Vernet, Jopeph . 


. 691 


Wnal, Lucas de 
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Verocchio, Andrea 


. 591 


Waal, ComeUus 


. 612 


Verrio, Antonio 


. 592 


Wagner, Joseph 


. 642 


Verschuring, Henry . 


. 592 


Walker, Robert 
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Verschuring, WiUiam 


. 593 


Walker, Anthony 


. 613 


Vertangen, Daniel 


. 593 


Walmsley, John 


. 680 


Vertue, George 
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Walter, Parry 
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Vescovers, James 
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Vianen, John Van 


. 599 


Waser, Ann 
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Viani, Giovanni 
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Watelet, Claude 


. 614 


Viani, Domenico 
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Waterloo, Anthony 


. 614 


Vico, Enea 
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Watson, James 
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Vienot, Nicholas 


. 600 


Watson, Thomas 
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Vignon, Claude 


. 600 


Watson, Carolme 
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Vigonel, James B. 


. 600 


Watteau, Anthony 


. 615 


Vinci, Leonardo da (see IntrO' 
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Webb, John 


. 616 


Vmckenbooms, David 


. 600 


Webber. John, R. A. 


. 616 


Vinne, Vincent V. 
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Weeling, Anselm 
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Vinne, Lawrence Vander . 
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Weeninx, JohnB. 
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Viola, Giovanni . . 
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Weeninx, John 
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Visscher, ComeUus 
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Weirotter, Francis . 
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Visscher, John 
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Werf, Adrian Vander 


. 618 


Visscher, Lambert 
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West, Bei^jamin, late P. R. A. 
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Vite Da Urbino, Timoteo 


. 602 


Wheatley, Francis, R. A. . 
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Vitruvius, Marcus 
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White, Robert 
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Vivares, Francis 
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White, George 
Whood, Isaac . 


. 620 


Viviani, Ottavio . 
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Vivien, Joseph 
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Wildens, John 
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Vlerick, Peter 
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Wille, John George 
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Vliet, John G. Van 


. 604 


WilUams, Robert 
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Vliet, Hendrick Van 
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Williams, John 
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Voerst, Robert de 
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Williamson, Peter 
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Voet, Alexander 
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Wilson, Richard, R. A. ^ 
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Wycke, John 


.629 


Wilaon, Sir WiUiam 


. 623 


Wykeham, William de 


. 629 


Winde, WiUiam 


. 623 


Wynants, John 


. 629 


Winghen, Jodocus Van 


. 623 






Winghen, Jeremiah Van 
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Winstanlej, Hamlet . 


. 623 
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Wisgiiig, William 
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Witdoeck, Hans, or Jdm . 


.624 


Xaintes, Isembert de 


. 630 


Wit, Emanuel 
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Wolcot, John 


. 680 






Wolters, Henrietta 
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Wood, John 
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WooUet, WiUiam 


. 625 


ZacooUno, Matteo 


. 630 


Wootten, John 


. 626 


Zelotti, Battista 


. 630 


WorUdge, Thomas 


. 626 


Zeuxis of Heraclea 


. 630 


Worsdale, James 


. 626 


Zinche, Christian 


. 631 


Wouters, Francis 


. 626 


Zoffany, Johan, Rj|,- 


. 680 


Wowennans, FhiUp 


. 626 


Zoppa, Mark 


. 631 


Wren, Sir Christopher 


. 627 


Zbust, Gerard 


. 631 


Wright, Joseph 


. 628 


Zuccaro, Taddeo 


.631 


Wright, Michael 


. 628 


Zuccaro, Frederigo 


.632 


Wyat, Enoch . 


. 628 


ZucchereUi, Frandseo 
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Wycke, Thomas 


. 628 


Zumbo, Gaston 
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